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TO  WRICR  AmB  ADDED 


If  f  niro^^A  Iietters  on  Bldtaff  *o  Hoanils. 


I 


**  Independent  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  Chase,  I  have  always 
considered  a  covert's  side,  with  hounds  thst  are  well  attoided,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  livelj  scenes  in  nature ;  and  I  have  no  hesiution  in  adding,  that 
the  best  introduction  for  a  young  man  of  fortune  and  fashion  of  the  prcient 
day  is  to  be  foiMMi  at  fiillesdon  Coplow  or  Oadby  tolUhar.*' 

NlMBOD  ON  RiDIKO  TO  HOUMDS. 


tiONDON: 

M.  A.  PITTMAN,  WARWICK-SQUARE. 

1885, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


When  Nimrod's  <<  Letters  on  Huntiiig" 
first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The  Sporting 
Magazine^  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be 
collected  and  published  in  a  separate  voluwCf 
The  death  of  the  then  ProprietoTi  however^ 
with  several  other  causes  which  it  is  unneces? 
sary  to  particularise,  prevented  thftt  intentiai) 
from  being  carried  into  effect. 

On  the  first  i^ipearance  of  these  Letters 
many  characters  were  mtroduced  that  had  either 
retired  from  the  Sporting  World,  or  had  de« 
parted  for  ^^that  bourne  from  whence  no  tra« 
veller  returns :''  but  if  the  allusions  to  by-gone 
days  were  then  considered  of  interest,  they 
must  of  necessity  be  more  so  now^  as  reminis- 
cences of  men,  who,  unlike  the  Sqwre  JVeeterne 
of  the  olden  time,  constituted  Hunting  a  science^ 
^nd  combined  the  courtesies  of  Elegant  Life 
with  the  socialities  of  the  Old  JSnglish  Gen- 
tleman. 

K% 


|v  ADVJBBTJSElIfarT, 

il 

The  writmgs  of  Nimrod  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  apology  for  tluis  collecting  theap 
into  one  volume: — they  epibrace  a. mine  of  infor- 
mation, and  a  fund  of  entertaining  anecdote  on 
sporting  mibject^  an^  c^e^fUfB  nnexampled  Jo 
the  annals  of  the  Chase:  in  addition  to  which, 
to  use  a  favorite  tenn  of  Blackwaadm  tlie  writer 
has  more  gumption  in  his  style  and  observations 
than  any  other  Chronicler  of  the  eveijitsi  he 
i-ecords. 

It  was  at  first  intended!  to  arrange  the  coun- 
ties alphabetically,  and  to  give  a  continuous 
history  of  each  pack  of  hounds  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  conclusion  of  the  Letters : 
but  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  as  the 
intervening  connexion  would  necessarily  be  omit«- 
ted ;  and  this  is  so  interwoven  with  the  progress 
of  the  narrative,  that  its  interest  would  in  that 
case  be  materially  diminished.  The  "Tours," 
therefore,  are  now  given  as  they  origmally  fol- 
lowed each  other,  without  the  addition  of  a 
single  line,  but  with  the  omission  of  all  extra- 
neous matter  not  connected  with  Fox-Shunting. 

Many  of  the  Hunting  Men  of  that  day  have 
also  been  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society;  but 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  retain  the  name 
of  the  individual  as  he  was   then   designated : 


ADVERTISEMENT.  • 

SO  that  it  is  only  neces5ai7  to  say,  tliat  the  Earl 
of  Dariiiigtou  at  the  time  NiMROD  wrote  is 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland  of  the  present  day;  the 
Lord  Anson,  Earl  of  Lichfield;  the  Colonel 
Berkeley,  Lord  Seagrave,  &c.  &c. 

Nimrod's  Letters  on  "  Ridwg  to  Hounds/' 
with  an  Analytical  Contents  and  List  of  all  the 
Sporting  Cliaracters  introduced,  are  added,  thus 
rendering  the  volume  the  most  interesting  hitherto 
published  on  the  subject  of  the  Chase^ 
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AnAIiTTIGAL  CMMNTBVrtni. 


LEICESTERSHIRE,  '^ 


The  country  Ibr  iox-hiiiitiiig-«»«t8  advantages  over  othar 
conntriea-^Mr.  T.  Smith— Mr.  Lindo— "  the  COfn 
per^^Hr.  MeynelWLord  Seftxm •#.•■•.#.      I 

OXFORDSHIRE. 


Line  of  bountry— the  hiIla-»Dake  of  Beaufort'a  hoonda 
and  eatahliahment — Uuivarsitj  men—ridera  in  the 
Hunt— Lord  Edward  Someraet— Lord  Granville 
Somerset— Mr.  HoUoway— Mr.  J.  Codrington— >Mr. 
Evans— Mr.  Meyrick  — Mr.  Rawlinson— Sir  T. 
Mostyn— his  country  (the  Bicester)  and  establish 
mentF-Jiis  huntsmen,  Shaw,  Stephen  Goodall,  and 
Tom  Wingfidd— the  Brill  oonntry— Lord  Jersey-- 
Sir  Henry  Peyton— £Hr  Edward  Lloyd— the  four 
Messrs.  Drakoi— Mr.  Harrison-i-the  Chipfiing  War* 
den  country  •• ISt 

WARWICKSHIRE 

As  a  hunting  country— the  Stratford,  the  Edgehill,  and 
theMeriden  countries — ^the  Stratford  Club— Mr.  Cor- 
bet, of  Sundom,  as  a  master  of  hounds^— his  hunting 
establishment— his  huntsman  Will  Barrow<— value 
of  horses  in  his  Hunt— Mr.  Lockley— Mr.  Best- 
Mr.  Richard  Bnidley«»Mr.  Stroud-^ 


viii  AsiLvricAu  coirrinm. 

Page 

Champion — atwcdotes  of  Mr.  Corbet— 4ii8  devotion 

to  fox-huntingj  hospitality^  gentlemanlike  conduct 
in  the  fields  and  civility  to  farmers— Waller  Stubbs, 
Esq.j  his  enthusiasm  in  the  fields  and  anecdotes 
relating  to — characters  and  hard  riders  in  the  Hunt 
^^Mr.  Robert  Canning — Mr.  E.  O.  Moraiit — Mr. 
John  Hawkes-^— Sir  Gray  Skipwith — ^Mr.  R.  Win- 

niatt^Mr.  Boycott SA 

«  ^  »  '  ■  »     •    *• 

SURREY 

Ai  a  hunting  country — Mr;  Hftigh — the  "  veteran" 
Cochraa—Mr.  Percivall — Mr.  Htlbson — ^Capt.  Bar- 
wy— Mn  Dyerj^Mr.  Hcfk — the  Union  pack — 
Christopher  Atkins  —  Colonel  JolIiflTe's  hound»^>^ 
Rofegr»  the  httntoaan'  pedigrfett  of  iooie  leading 
hounds  IP  Ibe  padk r ...v «....<(»« W 

StJSSEX 

As  a  huntiiig  country-*Colonel  Wyndham^  and  repuia^ 
iioh.  of  bis  pack-^East  Sussex  Sftbscription  pack 
under  Colonel  Cator — Mr.  Burreil— -Mi^r  Keen-^ 
Colonel  Heory  Wyndham— Robert  BartleUo-tlie 
Brookside  Harriers  under  Mr.  H.  Carr.«^Dv.  Hooker 
— <-difierence  between  hunting  parsons  and  a  parson 
"who  hunts — ^anecdotes  of  a  Bishop — ^Alr.  Hodson  of 
Lewes « ...••• 09 

CLOSE  OF  TUK  aEAfiON  l«t3^ 

Mr.  Chute's  hounds — Sir  John  Cope's  hounds-^a  fort- 
night's hunting  with  Air. Ward's  hound»— description 
and  character  of  his  pack^^the  hound  Sovereign^' 
the  Craven  countiy  —  mcdness  in  tiie  kennel-^ 
William  Neverd  the  huntsman --Will  Hedden  the 
whipper-in— *  several  capital  runs— feeding  hounds 
-— anecdote  of  tlie  Rev.FuIwar  Fowle— characteristic 
one  of  Mr.  Heinsted  of  Newbury— *-borses  in  ihc 
Huiit— Air.  Lambert,  a  '*  man  of  Kent"— Mrs.  War4 
a  true  friend  to  fox^huptii^ *...*«^«*«MM.««««t.»  115 


BOB8ET  AND  DEVON  ^ 

Afi  huntfng  eoutifries-^ir  Ar^ur  Chichester's  lioundsy 
hunted  by  John  Horlock<*-Mr.  Indedcn — the  Rer. 
Dr.  Troyte's  hoonds — Ae  Hon.  Newton  FeOowes— 
Stephen/his  huntsman— "A  Day  with  theEggesford 
iiounds,*^  a  poem, describingamn  witii  Mr.Fellowes's 
houiida— Mr.  Templer,  and  his  sysfetn  of  hunting 
and  keeping  ftxe»— the  ChumMgh  ClQl>-^4he  Ber. 
Henry  Taylor-— the  Her.  John  Rvssdl — ^Mr.  Tern- 
pWs  aMthod  of  educating  horses— hosphatity  ahd 
^ood  fellowshsp  in  Drvion-Hmeodoles  of  CMonel 
Keilf )  Jbc. i Mi«  iMi..  143 

HAAfPSHIRE. 
tkeH.JS.  or  HumpMremni  ike  HamlMfm  JfoumUi 

Mti  ViOeboia*  esUUishment— the  H.  H.  CIab~an 
unparalleled  instance  of  a  pack  all  got  by  one  hound 
and  four  bittrhes-— particular  horses  adapted  for  thfe 
tountry^^Foeter  the  huntsman-— Sawyer  and  itohu 
Jennings  thii  whlppers-in -^  Mr.  Villebois  as  a 
master  of  hounds-^-^xte«t  of  his  country-— a  brilliatit 
day's  sport— riders  in  the  Hunt — Messrs,  Knight^ 
the  two  Captains  Green  wood,  Mr.  Scott,  Itfr.  Baring, 
jun.,  Mr.  G.  Butler,  Major  Barrett  (brother-in-law 
to  Mr.  VlHebois),  Mr.  D.  Blurray,  Mr.  Smythers, 
]Wr.  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Wyse — ^Mr.  Smith,  master  of 
the  Hambledon  hounds,  and  riders  in  that  country- 
Admiral  Colpoys,  Sir  W.  Hoste,  Captain  Collier, 
Major  Ridge,  Captahi  Close — the  Club— Anecdote 
of  Captain  Bridges 166 

TOUB  IN  1825, 

ErnhmdHg  AcconnU  of  ike  Himnd*  of  Sir  Tkomus 
Moiiffti  ike  Old  Berketeg,  Duke  of  Grafton,  Duke 
of  BM^i,  Ike  Worf9iekskire,  Colmel  Berkeley, 
Lord  AnooUf  tie  Quorn,  Dnke  of  Ruiknd,  und 

Mn  NioolL 

Sir  Thonaa  Mottyti'is  Oxlbydskire  country^^sport  witli 
<  hb  bounds-^Bob  Westall  atld  Us  horaf«»tlie.  <M 


ANiiiYVlCiU*  OONTENTB, 


Berkeley  country  under  Mr.  Harvey  Combe  and  Mr. 
Marjoribai^kft— Mr,  Combe  as  a  rider  to  and  ipaster 
of  hounds-— character  of  the  hounds-— Bob  Oldaker 
— extnordUnwy  leap  by  Sir  H.  Peylm  and  Mr. 
Bedier«^«he  Duke  of  Beanfort's  bottnds--«Philip 
Paynt  «a  a  bantsnum— farilHaincy  of  eondilion  of 
the  ipack^  and  riuia  with  thdmr^Mr.  Webb-«^viait  to 
Sir  Loflui  Otway-4-CokiieI'Berkeley'a  hounds  and 
coontiy  ««^tfae  WarwickaUre'^Jack  Wood  the 
huntman^Jjord  Middhtoi^  toedaad  of  kunthigJk 
Gounlry'^^Tisit  to  Mr^JohntLuoy"  amkyiityof  his 
funily  — Mr.  Knightley-^l^ir.  Sbirley-^  Mr.  Fayn^  • 
of  Selby— Lord  Anson's  Atherstone  country^  and 
characters  in  the  Hunt*-^ Billy  Breton  widi  Mr. 
Adderley's  honpdpi  ■  tin  Addefley  a>qecond  AK^ 
ivor/Ay^-anecdote  of  Shaw — ^Mr.  Edmund  Peel  as 
a  rider— Robert  Thuriow— «Lord  Anson  as  a  rider 
and  huntsmaxi-Huiecdotes  of  Mr.  Leech  of  Carden 
— visit  to  the  Quom — accident  to  Mr.  Osbaldeston 
—his  devotion  to  fox-hunting — the  Widmeqpool 
country — ^larking  between  Mr.  Maher  and  Captain 
Standon — ^the  Duke  of  Rutland's  hounds-— Goosey 
the  huntsman— QuonidonHall^  and  the  Quomcoun* 
try  jind  kennels — Mr.  Osbaldeston  as  a  master  of 
hound^^-changes  in  Leicestershire — iroposingassem* 
blage  at  the  start — ^proofs  of  nerve  exemplified  by 
Captain  Stuart,  Mr.  Gieorge  Marriott,  Jack  Shirley^ 
Mr.  White— Melton  Bf  owbray— the  Old  Club—Mr.  . 
John  Musters— Mr.  Thomas  Edge — singular  aiiec« 
dote  of  a  hunter  called  Cayman— description  of  the 
formidableox-fences,  '^doubles/' brooks,  thorn  fences, 
favorite  coverts — ^Mr.Cradock's  artificial  coverts,  and 
elegant  compliments  paid  to  him— Mr.  Oldacre's 
gorse-coverts — Mr.  SI unday^s  in  the  Sq^gs-hillcoun- 
try-i-extraordinary  shooting  of  Captain  Ross«»-crack 
riders  in  Leicestershire  —  Mr.  Maxse,  Sir  Harry 
Goodrlcke,  Mr.  Holyoake,  Lord  Plymouth,  Mr.  F. 
Grant,  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  Captain  Ross,  Captain 
Standon,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn— dtatkof  Tom 
Pema,  Sir  Watkin's pad*boy   «.••.••• it«.  185 


ANALYtkAL   «dldrBNT8.  it 

Pug* 

A  F6RTNIGHt  IN  THE  NEW  POREI^T. 

Mr.  NkM  m  miBier  of  the  hoondi,  both  m  fiild«id 
kenpd  ithe  ooqptry  'mccJoto  of  Mr.  GbucUoigh 
Hftyneo-«^oe  the  wMppcv^in— Sir  FmncU  Burdttt 
as  a  ridor'  to  hoiilid»->-*Jiir«  Hwrbhi"  thir  Hans  of  the 
Fofoi>  Bit  HuMty-Vivlan  an  eaoeUent  Mend  to 
fox^^nting,  with  tropes  to  hi»  -wfelUeamed  fiunk 
-*Me;  Vivian  (fadMr  of  Sit  Hmatfy).>.aiioodotai  a£ 
Mr.  Bii«lep**HNiialiidiiig  *iMdinowiodgnicnta  to  Ite 
SpoitvgWorkI ^,,.^^^.^.^^^.k.*....^..  859 


THE  SECOND  TOtTR, 

EfiArmdng  JootmtUB  of  ike  fVanviclMite  Hmmii 
unde^  Mr.  Hay^^Mr.  Sogc&if9-^ke  Shrojpskire 
under  Sir  Sellingkam  Graham — the  Cheshire  uHdet 
Sir  Henrif  Mainwaring — Sir  Richard  PuUsUm's-^ 
the  Norlhamptonthire  ufider  Mr.  Mu^krs* 


The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds — ^the  Warwickshire — 
Uflon  Wood — ^Mrs,  Shakerley  on  her  splendid  horse 
Golden  Ball -^  Marquis  Herrera  —  Mr.  Hay,  his 
hounds  and  men — Will  Boxall  the  whipper-in-— 
Lord  Anson — Leamington  —  Major  Moray  —  Mr. 
Boycott's  establishment' — Shrewsbury  Hunt  meet- 
ing— Sir  Bellingham  Graham's  hounds — changes  at 
Sttndom  Castle— death  of  Will  Barrow,  and  epitaph 
in  tfflington  church-yard — the  Young  Club— Will 
Staples'  method  of  feeding  hounds— the  kennel  and 
stables — visit  to  Halston — Mr.  My  tton's  preserves- 
ale  and  wine  cellars — ^liis  harlequin  tricks  and  Iark« 
ing  witli  his  horses—- his  kennel — ^his  character  as  a 
8|k)rtSihan,  daring  exploits,  and  proposed  epitaph — 
Sir  ^llingham  Graham  as  a  master  of  fox-hounds, 
a  horseman,  and  performer  over  a  country,  and  libe« 
talit^'in  alt  his  htintiiig  establishments*  spirited 


ill  iNAItTifCAL  CbMtXNtfl. 

Page 
9ub«cription  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett— -instance  of 

Sir  BellingfiaoiC*  extraanUnary  p^ucih^his  stud-^ 
John  Pulfrey  the  Baronet's  groom — ^Will  Staples 
and  Jadi'  Wrigglesworth  the  twd  whipperMii-^Sir 
B«Utiighani's  aen  0odfreyu^hrapahire  ho^wtaHCj 
— Mr.  Myttim  agaiii-^«Mr4icirAw«  anecdote  of  an 
Ox<Miiaii~Hardwicke,  the  aeat  of  Lord  HiU-^r 
Edward  Smjthe  a  strict  preserver  of  foxes— hi  ^'  wash* 
ball  seat"— 4he  Vicar  of  Prees— curious  exhibition 
of  his  stod— Mr.  Henry  Lyster  on  his  fknious  mare 
'*  The  Poe^  ■I'ltocrfptioB  ^  a  Bne  ran  by  Sh*  Bel« 
llngham— division  of  his  paek^  and  character  «f  his 
hounds— Shropshire  as  a  hunting  country— hospi- 
tality of  the  yeom^>-^more  of  Mr.  Myttoti's  eccen- 
tricities^—craek  ridsrs  in  Shropshire-^Mr.  Lyster, 
Mr.  Henry  Lloyd  of  Aston^  and  his  brother  Mr« 
Lloyd  «if  Dewgay,  CmmseAor  SiaBey,  Mr*  Wynne, 
Mr«  Smythe  Owes,  Mr.  John  Hill,  Air.  Newton,  and 
Mr.  Kenyon— the  Cheshire  hounds  under  Siv  H. 
Mainwaring,  and  bunted  by  Will  Head — ^their  con- 
dition and  character-— riders  in  the  Hunt-— Mr,  James 
Tomkinsen,  and  his  brother  Major  Tomkinson,  Mr. 
DomviUe  Poole,  Lord  Delamere,  &c.«-peculiarity  of 
costume  in  members  of  the  Huntr— character  of  Will 
Head— -anecdotes  of  Mr.  Leech  of  Gardens-Cheshire 
farmers  good  preservers  of  foxes  — Sir  Rich 
Pulestxm's  hounds  and  country— his  character  as  a 
master  of  hounds— his  colloquial  wit  —  interesting 
anecdote  relative  to  His  late  Majesty  George  the 
Fourth — ^the  Northamptonshire  hounds  under  Mr. 
Bf  ustsrs— the  palm  of  superiority  as  a  huntsman  and 
rider  to  hounds  assigned  to  Mr.  Musters— several 
brilliant  runs  with  his  pack— the  country— condition 
of  the  hounds  *— his  kennel  and  stables— among 
Northamptonshire  riders  are,  Mr.  Vere  I^am,  Mr. 
Davey  and  singular  accident  to,  Mr.  Ambrose  Isted, 
]\lr.  Walley,  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Merrick,  and  Mr. 
Whitworth— fanners  devoted  to  sporting^— close  of 
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QmiainiBg  Accmmi*  of  the  Raby  P^ci,  ike  Ymri  and 
Amift  ik£  Hmrmmih,iht  JUUemuM,  ilm  Bmd^ 
warikf  i^»,  mnder  the  regpeethe  •m^tnagemenl  4^  ike 
Earl  of  Darlington,  Mr,  RaFph  Lamhloft,  Mr. 
Llojfd,  Sir  Tailon  Sykes,  Mr,  Matthew  WtllcinsoKjf 
Mr,  Thomas  Hodgson j  ojid  Lord  Hawke :  oMd  coft^ 
eluding  wiik  a  Vmi  iQ  LemtUrMrc  md  4M  AV|p» 

FotmU 

» 

Amval  at  York-^ks  antiquiUeft^Mr,  Swaiui'ft  kind 
attention— Mr.  Ridfidale  aa  9XceUfftf  rider  ta  hounda 
-—his  extraardioary  perfonnance  on  tike  mad-" Ma 
racing  atables — ^York  and  Ainstj  hounds  and  ken* 
nel*<-Najlor  the  hunt8iiiaii«^Mr.  Uoyd  the  mattat 
—history  of  the  country  hunted  by  hiivv-i-description 
of  the  V  stiles— visit  to  Sir  Bellingham  Graham  at 
Whitwell^^ir  Tattoa  Sykes'  hounds  and  country-^ 
his  passion  for  riding  a  race-*-splendid  meet  of  Lord 
Darlington'shounds,  andhis  Lordship's  devotion  to  the 
sport— -Newton  House^  stables^  and  officea-^his  Lord* 
ship's  character  as  a  sportsman— -Operd/uM^o/*  th^ 
Rahy  Paek-^igh  standard  of  his  hounds— his  whip- 
pers-in— anecdote  of  Will  Price— serious  accidents 
to  Mr.  Fenton  and  Dick  (the  whipper-in)— Lord- 
Darlington's  method  of  personally  feeding  his  hounds 
^— singuhu:  instinct  in  a  fox-hound— characteristic 
anecdote  of  the  ruling  passion  exemplified  in  Dick**- 
the  sign  of  the  "  Four  Alls"  at  Bumiston— Officera 

*   in  the  5di  Dragoons— Ripon  famous  for  the  manu- 
factory of  steel  spurs — Thorp  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Milbanke,  son-in-law  to  Lord  Darlington— tiie  Be*  - 
dale  Club— the  Rev.  John  Monson — visit  to  Sedge- 
field,  the  head-quarters  of  theLambton  Huntp— flatter-  . 
ingiuvitation  to  NiMROD— Mr.Iiambton's  houndsand 

.    breed— visit  to  John  Burrell — ^Mr.  Lambton's  feeder 


P^Mr.  Bitty  Beckfritli««^diidogue  between  KiMM 
and  JoIhi  Bunrdl<^ohii'«  6cceaitrkkitai«Htp«rt  with 
ACv«  Lanbtnn'a  lumncb^-^oiiBtvy  abeut  J^mg  Neww 
toii-^Slfltob  whin— miy  WilUmBsoo— «huKcrots 
MRiM  -^  Mv.  DaviMQ'fl  ^  Two.httiidred«ai)d*fifty 
gukiM"  hofi6'.'Dre«ag  the  pnemifgB  at  jayful  new* 
e«iAmed-p-die  Sedgcfield  Gkib^nxMi,  unifiMn.  ct 
the  Clab,  and  rules  and  regulations  anliibrity  of 
BeE^eld— Hard  wicke  Hall,  ihe  seat  of  Mr.  Russell 
•«4irCharksTttnier's  eeletorated  hunting  song-ef 
''  (Md  OBBsar;  or  Sixty  Yean  4&iee'''*-^Mr .  Lamhtntt'a 
stad  of  hiiilter»-<seirefeaaeident  ta  Mr.  Lamblen".' 
hk  genem>  charact^  a,  pattern  fast  an  fingUsh'Gen* 
tleman,  and  ranked,  «sa«^hinitsBsan,  aen  premkr 
ar<uto*--eonipari80D  betweein  Mr.  Musters  and-Timi 
Sebright  as  huntsmen-^the  Sedge&ld  country*--^ 
erack  riders-*4he  Hon.  Capt  George  Sundae,  BiUy 
Wittfamson,  andMr.Harlandr^Mr.  Bowser's  Harriers 
-—visit  to  Mr.  Dancombe  Shafto  at  Whitworthr-^Mr. 
ThoBMS  Shafto  a  conspicuous  character  hi  (he 
Lambton  Hunt— -anecdotes  of  him— *ihe  Hurworth 
hounds  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Matthew, 
commonly  called  Matty,  Wilkinson— 4iis  character 
as  a  master  of  hounds— *Mn  WyviU— Hornby  Gas« 
tie  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds— Mr.  Wflkinaon 
at  fiiult  in  killing  a  fox  fit>m  Lord  DarliDgton's 
coverts-— Lord  Lonsdale's  opinion  on  this  subjeei*— 
brilliant  run  with  Lord  Anson's  hounds— Mr. 
Loraine  Smith— Mr.  M.  Wilkinson's  fkmily,  and 
high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  country-^ 
his  passion  for  the  chase,  and  characterhtic  aneedoles 
-4iis  whipper-in  and  feeder  Tommy,  and  kis  wlfb— ^ 
the  Hurworth  country— < the  Holderness  hounds, 
under  Mr.  Hodgson — Loxd  Mountsandford-^Mr. 
Jackson's  hospitality— Mr.  Bethell's  seat  at  Hise-^ 
viah  to  Mr.  Watt  at  Bishop  Burton— the  Hddetness 
C|ub— Mr.  Hodgson's  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  pack— his  kennel— ?Pilot,  an  extraordinary  hound 
«4he  country— tile  farmers  staunch  preserve  ot 


mm   Wffl  Dsnbjr  tlM  whippei^n-^amttig  kttd 
ifabrtiadieHwit  Mre,  Mr.Kedfofd  a  tBtftrnt,  Mr. 
/•ha  Bower,  Mr.  Akaundw  Maedoaakl*  oMidXotd 
Hoptiwiii    ■micJoUi^  of  Mr.  HodfMA^-fjBiMCber 
▼kit  «o  the  York  and  AinBtj^t-Naylor  the  kmt^ 
man  agdn^^viait  to  lUbjr  Oatde^^Letd  Clcvehmd 
H  sportmian  ki  the'real  toocptatiaii  eflhcUe»'  Af 
Aer  ttofeUoHf  in  hit  patdcmmU  jmdness  of  hutUiaf, 
mtd  evityMMg  itppettainiHg  io  the  noble  tcience   ihin 
tetwftl  laknt  and  faii^y-ealtimiCed  eooeuipUab* 
minti  ■  itfae Fmc  and  Honadi  keptby Bob  WiUiaras, 
finr  oaaay  ytearft  head  whipper<*iii  to  the  Ra^y  pad^ 
and  ^BoVa  character-i«4ha  AlaDqnia*  of  Clevdaiid'a 
IdadiMaa  to  hk  acrvanla**  Tommy  Hodgaoai,  bk 
Iiordahip'a  groom-^hb  Lordsbip'a  rtud  of  hortei» 
atahlety  Arc.-***Mr.  Trotter^  the  beat  horseman  in  the 
field^-hrilliaDt  tom^aut  from  the  Cattle-^-aerioua 
accident  to  Billy  WilUaauoo-^^MigDr  aad.CkpCain 
Healey-^-theMarchianeM  of  Glevdand,  and  her 
daiegblera  I#ady  Augueta  Milbanke  and  Arabella 
Vane,  coostant  attendonta  on  the  paok«— dining^ 
room  at  Raby  Castle— the  kennel— refutatioa  of 
loK-kiUiog  Ziorda  and  their  keepera— eeveral  runa 
deacribed^-eeveral  clipping  riders   in  the  Raby 
HnBft,  the  gentlemen  of  the  black  doth  quite  aa  con« 
spicuoQi  aa  the  r^d— Mr.  John  Monson,  Mr.  Mil* 
banke,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  T.  Maude, 
Ciytain  Baird,  Sir  Bemngham  Graham,  Mr.  Whar* 
ton>  Colonel   O'Callagban— the   Badsworth  pack 
undc»  Iiord  Hawke— Jack  Richarda  the  huntsman 
-*«li0rd  Hamwood's  bounds— singular  accidents  to 
— arnyal  at  Melton-^die  Carberry  Hill  Fox— Lord 
Alvanley's  return  to  Melton  MowlNray«*-Mr.  Maher's 
Pif9ton->-Croxton  Park  races    runs  with  Mr.  Osbal* 
deston^   hennds— <Sir  Edward   Moatyn  on   the 
''  CUip|KV'*^«^ttle  Shamrock— Yorkshire  as  a  husit- 
ing  and,, sporting  country  has  no  pandlel-r-native 
lacopnsm^-^eriebrated  Hunting  Song,   "  Howell 
Wood,  or  the  Houndfl  of  Qld  Baby  for  me  i"  .  • , , .  3$5 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 

IjEIOESTERSHTRE  may  justly  be  denominated 
the  Montpelier  of  hunting  eountrieB :  in  the  eye 
of  a  sportsman  it  is  the  Vale  of  Cashmere,  and  in 
comparison  with  it  all  others  retire  hngo  inters 

Both  nature  and  art  have  contributed  to  render 
Leicestershire  the  country  for  fox-hunting.  To 
the  former,  it  is  indebted  for  the  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  its  soil — ^favorable  to  holding  a  scent ;  and 
to  the  latter,  for  the  large  sixe  of  its  inclosures,  Cm* 
the  general  practicability  of  its  fences,  for  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  land  being  old  pasture,  and 
for  the  numerous  gorse  coverts  made  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  breeding  and  preserving  foxes. 

There  is  another  circumstance  also  which  gives 
Leicestershire  a  decided  advantage  over  other 
countries ;  and  that  is,  the  few  large  coverts  which 
the  bett^  part  of  it  contains,  thMeby  affordiog 

»wk  r9<m  lor  sporti  \W  i(  f»i»«  wqq  geta  wvf^ 
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and  is  a  good  one,  a  i*un  (barring  accidents)  must 
be  the  consequence.  He  has  nowhere  to  hide  his 
head — he  mugt  fly  for  his  life.  Woodland  foxes 
are  generally  sup})osed  to  be  better  and  stouter 
than  those  bred  alx)vc  ground ;  but  every  one  wlip 
has  hunted  in  large  coverts  must  be  aware  wh^t 
^n  advantage  both  hoUnda  and  horses  must  liave 
by  coming  away  at  once  with  a  fox  from  i^  small 
pi^e  pf  gorsd,  o^'er  those  which  may  have  h^esi^ 
perhaps,  'three  or  four  times  up  and  doivri  a  large 
covert,  where  the  hounds  Jiave  had  to  contend  with 
strong  underwood,  and  the  horses  with  deep  and 
boggy  ridings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  certai|ity  of 
gentlemen  getting  ^vell  away  in  the  one  case,  and 
^6  chance  of  not  getting  away  at  all  \n  the  other. 

In  a  quick  thiiig  with  kound^y  a  good  start 
is  everything ;  and  ia  Leioestershiro  it  is .  our 
own .  fault  if  we  do  not  get  it  This  advantage, 
however,  is  too  often  abused.  Mr.  Meynell 
was  once  heard  to  describe  a  nui)  and  he  began 
thus :  <^  The  fox  came  out  of  tlie  gorse  close  to 
my  horse's  heels,  then  came  Cecil  Forester,  then 
my  hounds." 

These  artificial  ooverts  being,  of  course,  pro« 
perly  arranged  as  to  distance  from  wok  other,  a 
burst  is  secured.  If  the  fox  live  to  reach  one  of 
tbem,  a  check  for  a  minute  or  two  may  take  jdaoe^ 
but  this  check  may  be  beneficial  to.  the  sport  of 
the  day«  Hounds  and  horses  get  a  puif>  tail 
hounds  come  up,  and  tliose  who  were  not  fortu- 
nate in  getting  away  with  tlie  pack,  secure  a  place. 
The  fox,  finding  delays  ore  dangerous,  and  that  he 
has  nothing  for  it  but  to  fly,  mokra  his  poiat  for 
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iome  dirtant  earths,  the  attainment  of  which  nq- 
thiag  but  death  Will  prevent 

Having  8i|id  thb,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
ili9(,  besidefl  being  encroached  upon  by  other 
houuds,  Leicestershire,  though  a  small  county, 
should  coqtaiii  three  packs  of  fox-hounds,  which 
Htt  attended  by  th6  best  and  hardest  riders  iq 
England ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  without  any 
reflection  upon  other  establishments,  that  no  other 
country  could  find  such  hounds  to  ride  to«  What 
benefit  nmst  they  derive  from  such  a  country ! 

To  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  arising  from 
hdilnds  being  never  out  of  the  sight  of  the  hunts- 
man and  whippers-in,  unless  (as  it  sometimes  ha^ 
l|i4>pened)  they  run  away  from  them,  there  is 
another  advantage  which  it  enjoys  /ibove  al) 
others ;  and  that  is,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  season 
•-^rom  the  effect  of  long^ontinued  drought,  aided 
perhaps  by  harsh  cutting  winds  and  hot  sun,  all 
others,  where  fallows  are  to  be  hunted  over,  are 
hard  and  dry,  and  incapable  of  holding  a  scent,  or 
being  ridden  over  with  safety  either  to  a  horse  or 
his  rider-^this  county  is  as  capable  of  shewing  a 
run  as  at  any  otlier  period  of  the  season*  As  a 
proof  of  wiiat  I  have  said,  I  have  only  to  mention 
a  dA^s  sport  which  I  saw  when  Mr.  Smith  (the 
TMi&ffUhj  had  the  Quorn  hounds,  which,  I  liave 
no  doubt,  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  who 
witnessed  it,  for  it  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  such 
as  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  have  shewn 
an  thai  day.  It  was  on  the  17th  of  April ;  and, 
as  Tom  Wingfield  (then  whippei'-in  to  Mr.  S.) 
observed,  ^^  a  kind  of  day  more  fit  for  growing 
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cucumbers  than  for  hunting.'^  It  was,  however,  aU 
lowed  to  be  the  second-best  day's  sport  of  the  year. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  Slawston  Town,  in 
the  Market  Harborough  country;  but  there  was 
no  fox  in  the  gorse.  In  our  road  across  the  coun- 
try to  try  another  covert,  one  jumped  out  of  a 
hedge-row,  and  was  killed  after  a  burst  of  sixteen 
minutes,  without  a  check— best  pace-— heads  up, 
and  sterns  down.  We  killed  him  near  to  Shacon 
Holt  covert ;  and  as  soon  as  the  hounds  and  horses 
had  recovered  their  wind,  we  drew  the  Holl 
Without  waiting  to  be  found,  away  went  a  gallailt 
fox,  and,  putting  his  head  nearly  straight,  was  also 
killed  at  the  end  of  twelve  milesr  (point  blank),  in 
fifty-eight  minutes,  with  only  one  trifling  check, 
about  eight  minutes  before  he  died. 

The  country  he  went  over  could  only  be  com- 
pared to  Newmarket  Heath  inclosed  with  strong 
fences ;  but  many  had  reason  to  wish  that  neither 
the  fences  nor  the  inclosures  had  been  so  liarge. 
That  there  was  much  distress  among  the  horses, 
it  is  needless  to  observe,  after  the  description '  I 
have  given  of  the  day  and  the  pace.  Mr.  Smith 
rode  the  famous  Jaeh-a-lantem  in  his  usual  style  \ 
but  at  one  time  his  light  was  out :  he  stopped :  but 
whilst  Mr.  Smith  waited  for  Tom  WingfieW, 
whom  he  saw  coming  up,  with  the  view  of  a 
change  for  the  better,  the  good  old  horse  re- 
covered his  wind,  and  came  up  to  us  at  the  check. 
Seeing  Mr.  Lindo  on  "  The  Clipper'*  encouraging 
the  hounds  to  a  scent  at  a  gateway,  he  was  be- 
ginning to  rate  us,  saying  th^t  ilte  hQMUds  had 
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for  our  horses.  At  this  moment  the  chase  was 
renewed,  and  Lindo,  tummg  round,  aptly  re- 
marked that  ^^hehi^  had  his  puff,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  there."  The  fox  lived  about  eight 
minutes  longer;  and  Mr.  Smith,  observing  two 
couples  of  his  young  hounds  leading,  appeared 
traauported  with  deligfit.  He  never  turned  hb 
horse's  head  ten  yards  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
for  an  open  gate,  or  for  a  gap,  but  rode  by  the  side 
of  his  pack^  cheering  them  to  their  fox  (which  he 
kneur  must  die),  in  a  manner  and  at  a  pace  that 
I  shall  never  foi^t:  neither  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  fever  we  were  in,  from  the  exertion  of  such  a 
ran  on  so  warm  a  day.  I  could  hear  the  pulsation 
of  my  temples  as  plain  as  I  could  that  of  my 
horse's  heart. 

The  fences  in  the  Market  Harborough  country 
ace  the  strongest  in  Leicestershire.  The  richness 
of  the  soil  throws  the  quick  to  a  great  siase ;  and 
to  guard  against  the  bullocks  in  the  sununer 
season,  very  few  weak  places  are  to  be  found.  If 
a  horse  be  not  a  superior  fencer,  and  good  at 
timber,  he  has  no  business  there.  The  inclosures 
also  are  large,  which  is  very  trying  to  horses.  An 
anecdote  on  this  subject  is  related  of  Mr.  Smiths 
tLt  obseirved  to  a  friend  of  his,  that  ^^  he  never 
saw  him  out  in  the  Harborough  country."  His 
friend  replied,  that  ^<  he  did  not  like  it,  the  fences 
.  w«w  sor  Iftrge."—"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  there 
is  no .  place  you  cannot  get  over,  with  a  fall." 
Perhaps,  however,  he  thought  i-ather  more  of  a 
fall  tlum  Mn  Smith  did. 

The  firat  year  I  was  iu  Leicestershire  was  the 
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last  of  Mr.  Mcynell's^  and  the  fii*8t  «f  Lpord  SnU 
tali's  hunting  the  Quom  countiy.  In  mentiomng 
the  name  of  Mn  Meynell,  I  feel  a  degree  tif 
teqm^t  due  to  it,  which  all  sportsmen  must  ac* 
knowledge  and  a{^reciate.  So  long  a«  fox^tioundi 
and  fox-hunters  are  to  be  found  in  England^  H 
will  never  be  forgotten;  neither  is  tltere  a  kennel 
which  is  not,  at  this  moment,  indebtxid  to  him  lor 
some  of  its  best  blood»  As,  howewri  I  may  have 
decasioii  to  mention  the  name  of  this  justly  oele* 
hrated  ^rtsman  again,  I  shall  only  add,  thotf  at 
a  master  of  a  pack  of  fox^hounda,  Mn  MeyacJI 
ilever  has  been  excelled.  Independent  of  his 
kno^vledge  of  everything  relating  to  houndd*  and 
to  hunting,  his  conduct  in  the  field  was  suck  as 
Should  be  handed  do^vn  as  an  example  worthy  the 
imitation  of  every  master  of  fox^liounds.  From 
bis  rank  in  life,  and  from  the  sphere  in  which  hi 
iiioved~«to  say  that  he  was  well  bred  and  polite  to 
his  equals,  and  to  his  friends^  is  sayttig  nothing; 
but  towards  every  man  who  hutited  with  kil 
hounds  he  oonducted  hhnself  with  that  general 
urbanity  and  condescension  which  ahne  secmte  to 
a  person  m  his  situation  tlie  esteem  of  the  country^ 
and,  with  it,  the  foxes.  In  his  time^  a  nmn's.  .lifi» 
was  not  more  secui^  from  violence  aad  mui'der^ 
than  was  that  of  a  fox. 

To  every  man  Avho  is  a  fox-hunt^^  it  is  twell 
known  how  much  it  is  requisite  for  a  master-  of 
hounds  to  stand  well  with  the  yeomen  and  famere 
of  his  eountr}'.  They  have  muck  m  their  power^ 
and  to  them  Mr.  Meynell  was  uniformly  civil,  and 

(Kven  poli(e«    He  has  been  mw  imim  ikm  Qft«$  to 
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poll  out  his  watoh  ttt  the  place  of  ineetittg:,  and  to 
iskMTWy  that  (he  Ume  of  ttlrowkig  off  was  expinid ; 
iMit,  he  would  <ay^  ^^  1  see  Jack  .••••.  's  hors^ 
here,  and  he  is  not  eome.  It  is  Iieieester  fair  this 
tnoming--^^  is  a  good  fellour,  and  we  will  give 
him  a  qaarter  of  an  hour.'^  I  need  not  add  that 
he  alluded  to  a  spMting  grasier,  who,  he  knew, 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  fltir ;  but  at  those  fairs 
the  eattle  market  is  early  in  the  mcH-ning^-^a 
farmer  esn  do  his  business  there,  and  attetd 
hounds  al^erwardsi  Ye  masters  of  ibs:-hounda, 
bear  this  itt  mind  I  This  is  the  way  to  preserve 
a  fountiy ! ! 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Meynell  in  tlie  field 
#as,  I  believe,  nearly  the  last  time  of  his  iieing 
with  hounds :  it  was  lifter  Ldid  Sef^  Imd  taken 
to  them;  We  met  at  Thnissington  Wolds,  a  seat 
of  Lord  Feners)  and  found  dii«ckty  in  the  planta« 
tione  ckise  to  the  house*  We  went  well  awi^ 
m4iAi  <^t  fin  for  abodt  two  miles,  and  thought  we 
were  in  for  a  run ;  but  he  was  met  and  attacked 
by  a  shepherd's  dog,  which  grappled  with  him : 
he  disengaged  himself  and  went  en ;  but  in  a  few 
fifeMB  more  we  found  him  dnowned  in  a  canal 
which  he  attenqited  to  cross;  so  that  no  doubt 
the  cur  dog  had  injured  him.  I  observed  Mr. 
Meynell  very  forward  in  this  short  but  sharp 
bmet,  frequently  cheering  as  he  went.  As  we 
weredmwfDg  for  a  second  fox,  I  witMssed  a  re-* 
maAable  instance  of  the  quickneto  of  his  ear»^ 
more  renndkable  at  his  period  df  life,  whea  that 
wonderlbl  otgan  is  seklom  eo  corrsck  The 
hMndi  W9rt  in  a  raudl  ocnrert,  aboiA  one  Jtundired 
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yards  from  tlie  pliioe  where  he  stood,  wbkh  c6mr 
manded  a  view  of^t.  liord  Befton  weiit  with  -Ike 
houndsj  and  stood  close  to  the  gorse.  A  kouiid 
i^ke,  but  he  spoke  cautiousljr*  There  ivas  no 
cheer  to  him,  so  he  was  suspected  j-^but  ^  oae 
ward^^  (as  we  say)  from  a  hound  in  a  Leicester- 
shire covert  sets  every  man  on  the  alert  ibr  a  start. 
It  is  like  the  sound  of  a  bugle  to  prepare  for  the 
charge,  and  on  somenerves  has  much  ^  samecffect 
However,  in  this  ease  die  alarm  was  felse ;  there 
was  no  fox]  and  Lord  Sefton  rode  up  to- Mr* 
Meynell  and  asked  him  what  hound  spi^  in.  the 
covert.  ^  I  think  it  was  Concord,''  said  hfu 
MeynelL  ^  It  was  net  Concord,''  said  LcMrd 
Sefton ;  ^  he  was  at  my  horse's  heels."M/<  It  was 
either  Concord  or  Carolme,"  (brother  and  sister^ 
and  ttieir  first  year,)  replied  Mr.  MeynelL  In  five 
minutes  the  point  was  decided.  Raven^  tiie  hunts- 
man, came  by  us  with  the  hounds.  Lord  Sefton 
asked  him  the  <piestion.  ^  Concord,  my  Lord/' 
was  his  reply. 

Mr.  Meynell's  eye  to  a  hound  was  not  less 
quick  than  was  his  ear.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
on  seeing  a  pack  of  strange  hounds  drawn  to  feed, 
he  could  call  almost  all  of  thetn  afterwards  by 
their  names. 

Leicesterdiire  never  witnessed  more  splendour 
than  during  the  period  of  Lord  Sefton's  -hunting 
it.  The  price  of  horses  (and  he  set  the  examirfe) 
was  never  higher  than  in  his  time,  and,  I  oon^ 
ceive,  will  never  be  so  high  again.  From  five  to 
eight  himdred  guineas  was  a  common  price  ibr  a 
hunter  that  could  go  forty  minutes  best  pace,  and 
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ef^n  nore  was  asked  aad  givQi^  Mi\. 
Sittitli  had  a  magiufioent  vkorse,  called  HyiMeiftth, 
got  hy  Hollyhock.  -He  asked  a  thottdaMl  Jfoc  him, 
and  Ir.  believe  Loiri.'SeAoii  offwed  nearly  $tll  the 
meiiey.  •  He  hftd^.afterwarde)  the  miafoitune  to 
break .  a  blood-vessel  under  Mr^  Soiiitfi^  and  idied 
in  the  «field.  Hi^  Lordshipy  of  eoufse^  for  his 
gi^al/.Mreiglit^  wae  obliged. to  get. tiie  best  of  korsel, 
aiid*pfi»''^f«usf oniyasecoodacyt^eBsidarattont  the 
fiiet  wasy4o  «procoie  the  hocse  that  Jcould'eaity 
klAi;'«uid  suefa  aninuds  as  this;  Plato^  Rowrland, 
;«iid:  Gooeebeiiy^  were  at  any  timeidiflkult :  to  Mi. 
H6  had  altvtoys  three  out  each  day  for  his  own 
ridtig^  'Young 'Raven  (son  to  the'huntnnan)  rode 
ime  df  them,  and  the -other  was^  ridden  hj  a  gro<mi) 
both -good  hoffsemen,  and  ridiig  in  his  Lofdship's 
stin«(>-lengths#  •  Ou^  of»them>wae  aliraysclose.to 
himj  'SO  that « thb  moment  ho  pei«eived  symptoms 
of-  distsem^!  he  jumped  Upon  the  second,  horsoi 
Tbe^tfiirdi  waskepl^  at  a  propef*  distance,  gtmg 
easily  to  himself,  till  an  opportunity,  pveseated 
itself*  of  getting  up  to  his  Jjoidsliipy  ift  oasife  he 
alee  riioald  ^  be  wanting.:  Lord  Sefion  had*  obe^qf 
Aie  ibei»t<  groon^  that  JSngiaiid  omld  produce^ 
His-  name  ins  Bcmer.  His  houses  were  always 
high  in  Jleshy  but  strong  in  workj  which  is .  (he 
pesfectiqa  (tf  n6t>  the  sineqim  non}  of  eondltion 
fon  ihoibes  (thst-eariy  faSgh  weights.  -  Good,  flesh  is 
tticjpigtkj'  wHis  Loidd^ip^  had  la  quicks  ^e  to 
hovnds^  i  and  .kift  net^ea  were*  ^'ecy.  good^.  though 
he  iwoided  S timber  if  .poi^iUei  Considering,  h^'s 
weigbt^r  hpwemr,  ho  went  brilliantly  ovet  a  o^mr 
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With  all  these  advairiages,  It  is  gmerally  be- 
lieved that  he  found  himself  unable  to  get  h<>r8e8 
that  could  carry  him  up  to  his  hounds  when  they 
weiit  their  best  pace,  and  for  that  reason  he  gilve 
them  up,  and  took  to  the  road ;  where  his  merits 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  observations  from 
me,  he  being  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  steadiest 
and  most  masterly  coachmen  in  England* 

When  Lord  Sefhm  retired  from  the  sporting 
world,  it  lost  one  of  its  brightest  stars.  Th« 
splendour  df  his  establishment  gave  to  ^pectaton 
more  the  idea  of  an  imperial  hunting  party  in  a 
foreign  conntiy  than  that  of  an  Bnglish  pack  of 
fox»hounds«  It  brought  to  our  recollection  I>ido's 
hunting  party  to  the  godlike  ifineas.  If  the 
covert  was  acicessible  to  a  carriage,  he  always  ap* 
peared  in  his  banmche^nd^-four,  accompanied  by 
several  others ;  and  ladies  were  often  of  the  party, 
though  they  never  quitted  the  carriages.  His 
hounds  were  perfect,  and  well  might  they  be  so* 
The  celebrated  John  Raven  hunted  one  pack ;  and 
the  no  less  celebrated  Stephen  Goodall  (afterwards 
many  years  huntsman  to  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn), 
hunted  the  othei*,  both  pupils  of  Mr.  MeynelL 

Mr.  Beckford  observes,  tliat  were  he  obliged 
to  have  either  a  good  huntsman  and  a  bad  whip- 
per-in, or  a  bad  huntsman  and  a  good  whipper-in, 
he  should  decidedly  prefer  the  latter.  Of  what 
importance  then  must  be  have  considered  a  good 
tHiipper-f n ;  and  what  advantages  must  Lord  Sef« 
ton's  hounds  have  possessed  in  having  two  such 
wlrippers^n  as  Joe  Harrison  and  Tom  Wingfield, 
besides  other  assistance ;  for  a  feeder  was  always 
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dut  welI*iiKHinted,  as  also  Young  Raveu,  on  one 
of  Lord  Sefton's  spare  horses,  both  ready  to  act 
when  wanthig. 

The  command  which  these  hounds  were  hi 
could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  a  regiment  on 
parade.  A  whip  yvAs  scarcely  ever  used ;  and  as 
far  as  a  ^^  yo-go-it"  could  be  heard,  nothing  more 
Was  wantttig  to  bring  them  back.  A  horn  also 
WM9  seareely  em  beard  to  sound.  I  was  particu-> 
krly  struck  with  th«  latter  ciremnstaiice,  having 
newt  hmrd  it  for  six  days  is  sueoession ;  and  it 
was  only  had  reooui^e  to  on  the  senfnth,  fai  eon- 
se<{aeBee  of  Stephen  Ooodall,  whose  votde  waft 
never  strevig,  giving  a  blow  for  a  hound,  called 
*^  Cruiser,"  who  was  missing  in  a  fog.  This,  in 
smne  degree,  is  connected  with  ^  nature  of  the 
eountry,  for  we  all  know  that  ill  woodlands  a 
horn  »  M  fiecfsoary  da  a  hound. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 


.  If  I  mi^  be  allowed  the  expresaion^  theieajre 
three  {lacks  of  fox^hounds  which  partake^  of.  the 
county  of  Oxford — the  Duke  of  Beaufort's,  .Sir 
Thomas  Mostya's,  and  Mr.. CodriDgtpu's*  .The 
mer  Cherwell  i&  the  line  of  demarcatipn  bc^weqa 
the  two  fQrm0r  packs;  a|id  Mr.  CodriQtgtoa.  h^  a 
small  portion  of  it  oa  the  southern  side^.  in  ad- 
dition to  his  Berkshire  country*  The  beajt  partpf 
it,  however,  may  be  said,  to  be  pretty  ^ equally 
divided  between  the  Duke  and  Sir  Thoniir;,  his 
Grace  having  what  is.  termed  ^^  the  Hills,''  and 
Sir  Tiiomas  the  Vale.  The  Duke  has  also  wliat 
he  calls  his.  ^^  Home  Country,"  in. Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire,  which  he  hunts  from  his  $eat  at 
Badminton;  and  Sir  Thomas  has  a  part  of 
Northamptonshire. 

Perhaps  there  never  yet  was  a  hunting  song  in 
which  the  chase  was  not  over  hills  and  dales. 
The  variety  of  the  ground  not  only  gives  a 
poetical .  feature  to  the  desci'iption,  but  may  also 
be  intended  to  imply,  that  in  all  countri.^  there 
are  hills  and  valleys,  which  is  true  enough,  for 
without  the .  one  there  cannot  be  the  other^  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  the  woixl  "hills" 
is  peculiarly  applied  to  a  large  tract  of  ooiuitiry  in 
Oxfordshire^  Gloucestershire^  and  Wiltshire»    If 
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you  ask  a  farmer  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester, 
what  is  become  of  his  neighbour  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
he  will  tell  you  ^^  he  is  gone  to  live  upon  the 
Hills.'^  This  is  givmg  g^od'  latitude,  for  these 
hills  extend  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles  across  the 
country. 

The  soil  on  these  hills  being  apt  to  be  thin,  and 
the  land  for  the  most  part  arable,  we  cann6t  expect 
it  to  hold  so  good  a  scent  as  a  rich  loamy  vale 
e<fnsisting  of  good  old  pasture;  nevertlieless,  as  the 
siil^ratum  is  chiefly  chalk  or  lime,  it  lies  better 
than  might  be  expected;  and  taking  into  account 
the  iidvantages  derived  by  hounds  being  in  an  open 
country,  free  from  riot,  and  always  within  rmich 
<if  assistance,  a  series  of  good  sport  is  not  unusual 
on  the  Oxfordshire  Hills. 

The  hill  country  is  easy  to  ride  over  as  far  as 
fencing  is  concerned,  and  is  particularly  suited  to 
persons  whose  nerves  have  lost  a  little  of  their 
steel;  Some  of  the  hruimtg  riders  from  Leices* 
tersfaire  and  other  places  have  called  it  a  ^  humbug 
country;**  by  which  they  mean  to  imply  that  there 
are  no  fences  which  cannot  be  got  over  without  a 
certain  ifiW.  It  is  tme,  that,  taking  the  hills  in 
general,  an  accomplished  hunter  is  not  often 
wanting.  There  are  no  doubles— no  ox-fences- 
no  stiles  with  foot-bridges,  and' no  timber  unless 
you  like  it,  except  sheep  hurdles,  which  ought  not 
to  throw  a  horse'  down  (unless  blown)  with  a 
liorseman  on  his  back.  A  quick  well-br^d  hoiiie 
that  can  go  well  upon  wind,  leap  four  feet  in  per- 
JK^U^icviI^r  height,  ftnd  fa^e  a  brook  no^  an^  thei^^ 
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}8  all  that  is  re(|Ui6}te  liere«— but  he  must  be  well 
kr^  Wken  I  s^y  a  hprse  is  only  required  to 
leap  f(Mir  feet  in  height,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat 
higher  walls  aro  not  met  with :  but  tlie  top  stones 
4re  so  loosely  placed,  that  if  lie  do  not  clear  thetn, 
they  fly  before  him.  The  Oxfordshire  and  GIoh- 
oestershire  walls  9^  p0t  like  what  we  hear  spoken 
of  in  the  Sister  Kingd<nn,  ^s  ^^  coped  and  dashed, 
a|id  six  f^t  h)gh|''  but  are  without  exception  the 
safest  fences  that  are  ridden  over^—not  only  for  the 
mson  jnst  given,  but  also  from  the  circnuistan^ 
pf  the  horse  never  being  deceived  by  n  blind  <)itoh 
on  one  side,  or  a  squire-tr^p  on  the  other.  The 
gl*eatest  danger  iM^ses  from  the  quarries,  out  of 
which  the  stone  is  procured  \o  build  thenir  They 
are  opened  close  to  the  sif}e  of  the  wall,  which  in 
that  pl^ce  is  generally  lower  than  any  other  part, 
and  consequently  tempting  to  ride  at«  It  is,  there^ 
fore,  sometimes  necessary  to  ^'  look  before  you 
leap,''  though  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  tlie 
country  knows  how  to  guard  against  the  danger. 
In  many  places  there  are  small  apertures  in  the 
walls,  either  for  the  purpose  of  letting  hares  pass 
through  them,  or  for  water-courses;  and  a  sports* 
man  cannot  do  better  than  ride  at  them  where 
they  are  to  be  founds  if  the  wall  is  high,  as  tluxmgh 
Uiem  he  ean  see  the  ground  on  the  other  side. 

Horses  unaccustomed  to  walls  cut  a  bad  figure 
at  them  at  first ;  but  the  raps  on  the  shins  which 
they  get  soon  make  tliem  clear  tliem.  I  have 
often  been  astonished  at  seeing  a  horse  take  half 
the  wall  with  him  into  the  next  field>  and  not  have 


«  made  on  bi$  kgt.  Hortm  whiah  hftv^  been 
DcoMtoiMd  eoly  $o  thd  kills  ar^  ofiep  ui^e 
fences  in  auy  pther  cpnntiy,  as  they  are  4p(  tp 
}ei^  li)gh«  but  M  to  ejitepd  themselvM  sufficiently 
tP  clear  a  wide  djMu 

How^erer  eauy  it  may  a{»pear  to  a  mw  coming 
out  of  a  stiff  knimng  country  to  ride  ovpr  tbepe 
liiU^ke  will  find  it  is  not  so  eiay  to  bis  borsc,  and 
all  bit  judgmeot  will  be  required  to  make  tbc 
bept  of  bis  ground.  In  tbe  &*st  place>  aitbougb 
tbe  £^Piind  cannot  generally  be  said  to  be  deep, 
yett  it  must  be  i*eooUected  it  is  fpr  tbe  most  part 
ploughed)  so  tbat  it  is  often  very  heavy  and  greasy* 
In  tbe  sec(H)d  place,  the  pace  is  quick,  from  there 
beijig  nptliing  to  stop  tbe  baundii  pr  b<9«eS|  and 
tbe  upiind'-dQwn-^bill  tbat  so  often  ocourp  is  very 
tiding  t^  hprscs  which  carry  weightt  Many  a 
hunter  would  cut  a  bad  %ure  in  a  burst  of  thirty 
minntet  witli  the  Duke's  luHinds  oyer  tliese  hills, 
though  be  might  make  a  very  respectable  one  over 
a  deep  vale;  and?  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  little 
spirting  thorough-bred  horse  that  would  ^^  do  the 
trick  liere^'  ^vould  leave  on^  of  his  legs  behind 
liUn  in  some  of  the  sloughs  in  Sir  Thomas  Mas« 
tyu  V  <:^untry« 

.There is  livery  peculiar  circumstance  attend^ 
ing  these  hills  which  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
obaemtifW)  and  tiiAt  is^  whenever  a  fox  has 
reiB^bed  them)  aifiter  a  run  over  a  hw$r  country,  tbe 
scent  bns  gwerally  failed  on  running  over  thenu 
This  must  be  attributed  partly  to  atmospheric 
causesji  and  partly  to  tlie  difference  in  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  eartk 
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Having  givm  a  description  of-  the.  Oxford?, 
skire  Hilh^  I  shall  proeeed  to.  the  pack  wktoh 
hunts  them.  ;  ^  '• 

The  Duke  of  Beaufoat's  bounds  ai»  oC 
long  standing  in  the  eooAty  of  OxfonL  Th^ 
were  kept  many  years  by  the  late  Duke ;  and^ 
nothing  can  exceed  the  respectability  of  tbe-esta*^ 
blishment  Their  present  kennel  is  at  Heythorpy  the. 
magnificent  seat  oif  the  Earl  of  Sbrewsbuiy^  which 
the  Duke  has  rented  tliese  three  last  seasttiSr(lAUM 
22).  The  house  has  all  the  oonveiiieiices  requisite 
for  his  Grace's  establishment;  and  the  nob)^ 
park  affords  most  excellent  exereiae-^round  Soe 
hounds  and  horses.  The  situation  ia  r«lher  ot 
the  outside  of  the  country,  which  is  an  incoAt? 
venience ;  but  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence 
in  this  instance,  as  it  might  be  in  many 
others,  owing  to  the  trayelling  for  hounds  being.M 
good,  and  so  clean,  which  is  no  trifling  advaiita^ 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  horsed  which .  follMi's 
them. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  stranger  to.  the 
Duke's  pack  is  the  cleanliness  and  brightness  of 
their  skins.  This  is  in  some  measure  to  be  attri^ 
buted  to  local  circumstances.  .  The  skin,  however, 
of  most  animals,  particularly  of  houiidsand  horses, 
may  be  said  to  be  their  complexion ; .  and  tlienoe 
we  may  infer  that  these  hounds  ate  ia  good  oondi*^ 
tion,  which  the  stoutness  c^  their  running  also 
establishes.  Philip  Payne  has  huntdd  them. for < 
many  seasons,  and  is  a  good  and  judicious,-  kunis^ 
mani  though  uow  getting'  8low,  from  that  cause 
yf\k\^  yf\\]  )9^ke  ^9  »l|  »lw  M  o«?  t»m^   ?hiMp  « 
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at  kitt  %i%ty  years  of  age ;  and,  by  his  amversally 
good  eonikiet  as  a  servant,  Ima  obtained  the  gooci 
will  of  all  the  Beaufort  family^  who  are  remark- 
aUe  tor  kiad  treatment  of  their  servants,  as  also 
of  all  who  attend  tiie  Hunt  Tiie  Duke  himself  is 
paitieolarly  poiite  and  indulgent  to  his  field,  and 
in  every  respeet  worthy  of  being  at  the  head  of  a 
pack  of  fox«hoQnds« 

There  is  mmething  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Dokeof  Beaufort's  establisfanieiit  which  conveys 
av  idea  of  wliat  fasc-Jiunting  was  half  a  century 
ago;  *  when  it  was  perhi^ps  mare  like  fox'^hunting 
than  it  18  at  prment.  Tlie  venerable  appearance 
of  the  hfttitsman  in  his  green  plush  coat«-*the  wiid^ 
neas  of  tke  country— the  sti^ngth  of  the  hounds, 
rad  the  few  scarlet  coats  that  are  seen  with  them, 
give  an  appearance  different  to  what  we  see  in 
oAer  countries.  The  uniform  which  the  Duke 
aad  his  Mends  wear  is  a  blue  coat  lined  with  buff. 
TheeffiBct  nwrnbre^  if  not  livery^ike,  and  certainly 
has  not  so  sporting  or  so  lively  an  appearance  as 
seavlet.  Hunting  has  been  called  ^^  the  image 
of  war;^  and  the  simile  is  in  some  measure 
strengthened  by  the  effect  of  a  large  body  of  men, 
wril  mounted,  charging  rapidly  across  a  country 
clad  IB  BO  martial  a  colour.  Add  to  this,  nothing 
gn«8>ao  ^ood.a  finish  U>  a  horse  and  his  rider  as  a 
red'  coat,*  and  it  is  distinguishable  at  a  great 
dielance^  with  the  assistance  of  goo<I  boots  and 
brsechea,  it  looks  well  to  tlie  last,  and  hounds  are 
ocftMnfly  fond  of  the  colour. 

In  one  reqpeet,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds 
itandl  Itt^e-eminmt)  and  that  is,  in  the  persevering 
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manner  in  which  they  oariy  a  cold  seent  ov6ir  A 
cold  couDUy.  Uae  is  said  to  be  ^^  fie^nd miw^%^ 
and  perhaps  U  applies  in  thi»  inatAnoe;  but  I 
never  saw  any  pack  bo  oalculated  for  thf^  (soudtry 
they  have  to  hunt  over.  Hounds  may  be  too  fand 
of  a  scent,  but  it  is  a  fault  of  the  right  side  (  and 
^^  an  ounce  of  hunt  is  worth  a  pound  of  flosh/'  as 
the  great  Mr.  Shaw  says. 

These  hounds  are  well  attendedt  The  resident 
gentlemen  of  the  county  are  almost  aU  sportsmen} 
and  strainers  come  to  WoodstocUi  Chapel  Houso 
Inn,  and  Chipping  Norton,  for  the  season)  iu 
addition  to  whioh,  the  Dqke  is  seldom  without  a 
party  of  liiends  in  his  house.  When  the  plaoo  of 
meeting  is  within  reach  of  Oxfoinl,  numbers  of 
the  young  men  of  the  University  attend,  and  it  is 
said  that  such  as  b«ave  not  their  own  horses  pay 
less  for  those  they  hire  with  these  bounds  than 
with  Sir  Tbwnas  Mostyn's  —  tlie  depth  of  tho 
country  and  strength  of  the  fences  being  taken 
into  account.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
I  nevQr  saw  them  do  harm.  Son^e  of  them  ride 
very  well  to  hounds ;  and  the  Tyros  ^  upon  some 
one  for  a  leader,  and  follow  him  as  long  as  they 
can*  Fortunately  for  them,  there  is  only  om 
large  brook  (the  Ovenload)  in  the  Puke'a  ooun** 
try,  and  tliat  is  rather  out  of  their  latitude^  being 
QU  the  Gloucestershire  side.  This  brook  is  to  be 
jumped ; .  but  it  makes  the  field  very  seleet 

As  the  Duke  hunta  the  Badminton  eonatry, 
his  hounds  leave  Oxfordshire  for  aboat  tiva 
months  in  the  season^  whifih  is  nnfwtunatt  for 

those  who  re9)d9  within  tits  limita  oC  the  Hua«» 


tbough  it  IB  doubtfql  wliathar  (piwiiculfiriy  in  » 
abort  breeding  year)  the  pquntry  wonlil  atiMM) 
bejng  bunted  «ll  tbe  aeitsQn.  Those  »|)oilsmeni 
l^vreveri  H'ba  are  keen,  and  do  not  mind  riding 
twenty  miles  to  eovert,  can  always  reaeb  ether 
bonnds  in  the  Dqke's  absence, . 

Some  years  ago  there  w^ts  an  attendant  on 
these  bonnds,  which  I  ne?er-8aw  on  any  otlier, 
and  that  waa  a  man  on  a  pony  to  carry  great  coats, 
fbrTrliiefa  he  chained  one  shilUngy  and  however 
long  the  rvin  might  be  he  was  certain  to  erawl  up 
to  the  mid  of  it. 

There  are  not  many  hard  riden  in  this  Hunt. 
It  is  not  n^bat  is  termed  a  "  bruising  country." 
The  Duka  himself  is  not  a  forward  rider,  though 
be  generaily  sees  the  sport,  and  is  a  good  judge  of 
bounds  end  Imnting.  His  brother,  Lord  Bdwai^ 
Skmierset,  gets  we]l  over  a  country,  but  Lord  Qran«- 
vil)e  Sonterset  (tbe  Duke's  second  aon)  is  the 
best  of  the  family.  He  ridea  very  light,  ia  well 
mounted,  and  eon  go  the  pace.  One  of  their  best 
perfcutnera,  Mr.  Holloway,  baa  left  the  country. 
Mr.  John  Codrington  goea  very  well,  and  is  not 
to  be  beateUt  A  bit  of  a  brush  aonietimea  takes 
ptnee  between  him  and  a  Mr.  Bvana,  and  they 
deeided  tbe  point  laat  year  (1891)  in  a  ateeple* 
ebaae  of  four  milea  over  tbe  country,  which  waa 
done  in  the  extraordinary  abort  apace  of  thirteen 
niinutea,  and  won  by  (he  former.  Mr.  Evana  ia 
an  ^  Meltonian,  and  formerly  shewed  them  the 
way  in  I^eieeaterahire  on  bis  celebrated  grey  horse; 
but  it  is  atvid  lie  never  went  so  well  on  any  other: 
he  has  nerve  for  any  fence,  but  is  not  a  good 

c  2 
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horseman.  Mr.  Meyrick  is  a  hard  rider,  but  not 
a  constant  attendant.  When  business  is  to  be 
done,  none  of  them  can  beat  Mr.  Rawlinson :  he 
is  acquainted  with  every  gap  and  weak  place  in 
the  country,  and  no  man  knows  better  how  to  ride 
to  hounds.  His  seat  on  horseback  much  resembles 
that  of  his  brother  (Mr.  Liudo),  as  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  print  shops,  and  on  the  snuff*boxes, 
^^  going  a  slapping  pace."  He  has  not  been 
without  his  imitators;  but,  as  yet,  they  have  failed 
in  accomplishing  their  wished-for  object. 

Tliat  part  of  Oxfordshire  hunted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mostyn  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bicester  country.  On  the  western  side  of  it 
the  land  is  light,  resembling  the  hill  part  of  the 
county;  but  on  the  Buckinghamshire  side,  there 
is  a  fine  grazing  district,  with  good-sized  fields,  a 
deep  soil,  and  strong  fences— not  much  unlike 
the  better  part  of  Northamptonshire,  and  good 
enough  for  any  hounds.  The  woodlands  are  very 
fine,  affording  plenty  of  good  foxes,  and  very 
accessible  to  horses,  though  the  rides  through 
them  are  rather  deep  and  sloughy.  Those  called 
^'  the  Clayton  Woods,"  and  "  the  Quarters,"  are 
too  large  to  be  pleasant,  but  they  are  a  great 
acquisition  to  a  counti^,  and  invaluable  to  young 
hounds,  as  they  are  full  of  foxes,  and  will  stand 
hunting  from  the  first  of  August  to  May -day. 
The  country  around  them  is  very  fine,  so  that 
sport  is  ensured  by  a  good  fox  flying  away  from 
them,  or  from  one  who  may  be  found  on  his 
amusement,  or  his  travels,  at  some  distance  from 
them« 
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Id  addition  to  this  country^  Sir  Thomas  lias  a 
keuuel  at  Chipping  Warden,  in  Northamptonshire, 
on  the  road  from  Banbury  to  Daventry,  six  miles 
from  the  former,  and  ten  from  the  latter  place, 
whence  he  hunts  part  of  that  country  running  up 
to  the  Pytchley  and  the  Warwicksliire  countries. 
Tliis  part  of  Northamptonshire  is  uncommonly 
fine  to  ride  oyer  for  those  who  are  not  afraid  of 
large  fences,  but  the  draw  is  apt  to  be  uncertain. 
A  blank  day  has  never  been  an  unusual  thing 
here*— a  circumstance  which  I  never  could  account 
for,  from  the  real  fox-hunting  spirit  that  pervades 
the  farmers  who  inhabit  it.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  too  see  a  hundred  of  them  out  in  a  day ;  all 
anxious  for  sport ;  many  of  them  riding  good 
horses,  and  selling  them  for  large  prices. 

Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  though  a  young  man,  is 
an  old  master  of  fox-hounds,  having  kept  them 
entirely  at  his  own  expense  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  He  took  possession  of  the  Bicester  country 
in  August  1800:  and  previous  to  that  period,  he 
hunted  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  part  of  Oxford- 
shire, having  a  kennel  at  Stow-ou-the-Wold,  in 
the  former  county.  Few  men  are  better  qualified 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  pack  of  fox^hounds  than  Sir 
Thomas.  A  single  man,  possessed  of  a  fine 
fortune,  and  at  ease  in  his  circumstances,  the 
expense  is  not  an  object  to  him  ;  and  his  conduct 
in  the  field  is  particularly  gentlemanlike— added 
to  which,  no  man,  did  his  health  permit  him  to 
enjoy  it,  is  more  fond  of  the  sport  His  attention 
to  his  k^imel  is  great  j  and  in  the  field  he  is  a 
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^tterti  to  all  masters  of  fox^htninds*  It  is  much 
to  }m  lamented  that  severe  fits  of  the  gout  pi^veiit 
hi«  deriving  that  pleaitire  fit»m  hie  hounds  to  which 
h<l  1b  entitled;  as  there  are  many  days  in  the 
season  on  whieh  he  cannot  go  out  at  ail,  and  on 
Otliers  he  is  obliged  to  return  home  without  follow^ 
Ing  them  far.  This  circumstance,  however,  has 
not  abated  his  xeal  to  shew  sport  to  othera,  thougli 
his  Itiay  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  {mrtake  of  it 
himselfi 

Sir  Thomas  Mostyn's  hunting  establishment  is 
on  a  very  liberal  and  extensive  scale}  but  his 
country  will  not  admit  of  his  hunting  more  than 
four  days  a  ^Veek^  and  sometimes  not  so  often* 
His  pack  is  ^vell  attended  by  the  resident  gientle* 
men,    and   thei*e    afe  generally  some    strangers 
staying  at  Bicester,  as  well  as  at  tiieir  friends' 
houses  in  the  surrounduig  neighbourhood*     When 
first  Sir  Thomas  hunted  the  country,  he  resided 
at  a  place  C4illed  Bainton,  four  miles  frotii  Bices* 
ter ;  but  about  six  years  ago,  he  purchased  Swift'^^f 
HoMiB^  then  a  small  ale*hou8e,  also  four  miles 
from  Bicester  on  the  Banbury  road,  which  he 
soon  converted   into    a  vei^  comfortable   house 
for  himself,  and  most  complete  accommodation 
for  his  hounds,  horses,  and  servants.     The  stables 
are  imcommonly  good,  and  built  in  tlie  form  of 
ii  quadrangle,  with  the  huntsman's  house,  kennel, 
black-smith's  shop^  &c«  on  the  outskle;  and  as 
he  rents  a  manor  6Uiit>unding  the  house,  abuu« 
dantly  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  game,  Swift's 
House  may  be  said  to  have  all  the  conveuienoes 
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and  comforts  wliick  auy  moderate  man  may 
requiiiS)  and  no  one  lives  better  than  Sir  Tliomus 
Alo6tyn. 

•Sir  TlKHuas's  liouiids  have  had  the  advautiigu 
of  three  celebrated  huutsmeu,  8haw,  Stephen 
Goodall)  and  Tom  WingfiekL 

Shaw  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  Goodall,  a 
huntsman  of  long  standings  and  great  judgment 
His  education  was  such  as  was  likely  to  qualify 
him  for  a  good  huntsman*  His  earlier  days  were 
Bpctkt  in  the  service  of  AIn  Ghilde,  of  Kin  let,  and 
Sir  Richard  Puleston,  both  good  judges,  and 
hunting  countries,  in  which  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
present  themselves.  Stephen  hunted  Sir  Thomas's 
hdunds  nine  or  ten  seasons^  and  but  for  his 
increttsing  weight,  and  the  usual  inconveniences 
attending  approaching  age,  might  have  continued 
to  have  done  so  now. 

Could  Stephen  Goodall  have  hovered  over  his 
koQiids  in  a  balloon,  or  been  mounted  on  Pacolet's 
horse,  no  man  was  more  able  to  direct  them  wlmu 
al  fault  I  but  for  several  of  the  last  years  of  his 
hunting  them,  he  could  not  ride  up  to  them, 
though  Sir  Thomas  spared  neither  expense  nor 
trouble  in  procuring  horses  to  cai*ry  him.  The 
consequence  of  this  M'as,  that  when  Stephen's 
aBsistMice  was  wanting,  it  was  not  to  be  had;  and 
by  the  tune  it  was  to  be  had,  it  was  too  often 
useless:  the  scent  having  died  away,  or  a  cast 
hariog  been  made  by  others,  the  hounds  were  in  a 
manner  divided  between  looking  foi*  Stephen,  and 
trying  for  their  fox,  ^vho  no  doubt  profited  by  the 
delay,  and  was  lost. 
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That  weigkt,  when  not  attended  with  ctprjm^ 
lencjfy  is  no  general  obstacle  to  riding  to  lioimds, 
lias  been  proved  to  deinoiistratioo ;  and,  as  among 
a  multitude  of  proofs  one  does  tbe  business,  I 
need  only  mention  Mn  Robert  Canning,  who, 
though  measuring  six  £eet  (mif  inebes  in  height 
without  his  shoes,  and  riding  seventeen  stone,*  has, 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  on  the  most 
moderate  calculation,  beaten  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  all  the  weights,  whether  light  or 
heavy,  that  have  ridden  across  a  country  wMi 
him. 

Bui^  as  is  tlie  case  with  all  Mhort  men  who 
arrive  at  Stephen's  sixe  (at  least  eighteen  stone), 
when  the  weight  lies  a  good  deal  about '  the  abdo- 
men, violent  exercise  of  any  sort  Is  impracticaMe. 
In  the  first  place,  it  occasions  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  much  increased  by  going  rapidly 
through  the  air;  and  in  the  next,  an  un wield iness 
of  tlie  persfHi,  which  destroys  all  poiver  of,  or 
confidence  in,  self-exertion,  which,  in  the  uidnieiit 
of  danger  from  falls,  is  the  gi^atest  security 
against  iiijury.  Having  said  this,  it  is  no  «veader 
that  Stephen  eould  not  tide  up  to  a  pack  of  koiinds, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  were  tH/reir  time\\it  sfieediest 
in  England. 

Any  true  loter  of  the  sport  would  ride  fifty 
miles  of  a  morning  to  see  Tom  Wingfield  kunt 
these  hounds.  Tom's  education'  has  l^eeii  eom- 
{4ete  for  tbe  situation  he  fills,  having  whipped'-in 
to  tlvo  late  Mr.  Meyoell,  Lords  Sefton  and  Foley, 
as  also  to  Air.  T.  A.  Smidi,  all  in  the  Quonidon 
country,    Considering  that  he  was  aot  educated 
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la  woodlandS)  it  is  wonderful  as  well  as  delightful 
to  see  liiin  (as  I  have  seen  him)  stick  to  his  fox 
for  two  hours  in  those  ^^  little  spinnies,"  as  he 
calls  them— the  great  Claj^n  Woods-^and  kill 
witfiout  leavitJjg  him  tor  a  moment 
'in  the  open' covntryTom  is  pre-eminent.  A 
beiiuliful  and  ^etennined  horseman,  he  is  never 
otft  of  sight  of  his  hounds,  and  be  eun  see  more 
'with  that  one  eye  of  his  than  many  would  if  they 
'  had  'three.  When  his  hounds  are  at  check,  he 
Ikfariably  stands  stiil,  as  coolly  as  though  he  were 
looking  at  a  prospect,  and  never  intrudes  his 
opintOK  till  they  appear  to  ask  for  it.  This  is  the 
way  to  gife  confidence  to  hounds;  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  as  Tom  knows,  the  instinct  of  the 
4i4iind  nii^  be  backed  against  the  judgment  of  the 
maiv. 

Wingfield  is  a  man  of  few  words,  but  what 
he  siiy^  is  to  the  purpose,  and  he  can  l>e  a  bit  of 
a  wag.  A  friend  of  mine  was  riding  over  Leices- 
torshire  with  him  when  he  lived  with  Mr.  Smith, 
and*  coming  to  '^-a  rasper,''  which  a  third  person, 
'  who' was  of  the  party,  did  not  fancy,  Tom  turned 
\irofind'  and  observed,  ^  I  think,  8ir,  that  gentle- 
iiian**has  Uo  ira'siness  in  our  shire.^ 

A  man  who  cannot  ride  over  large  fences  has 

-hb  biii^iness-  with  Sir  Thomas  Blostyn's  hounds,  as 

the  ^gretftter  fiart  of  it  is  a  bruising  country,  and 

're«|u)ire8  a  hunter,  and  a  powerful  one,  to  go  across 

:  ])H4ii^  quick  growing  very  strong  in  the  fences, 

and  ibwet<sea8onB  it  is  deep  and  heavy.    He  must 

klso'i^^  an  accomplished  fencer,  as  there  is  much 

timber  aad  a  great  many  doubles  j  neither  must 
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he  be  afraid  of  water,  as  there  ai'e  more  brooks 
m  the  Bicester  country  thau  iu  any  other  which 
[  have  ever  ridden  over,  and  which  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  bridges  on  the  turnpike  roads. 
Tlie  river  Cherwell  is  only  to  be  passed  by  a  bird, 
witliout  swimming  it,  till  you  get  some  distance 
above  Baubuiy,  and  even  there  it  is  rarely  at-* 
tempted  with  success*  I  saw  it  cleared  by  Air. 
Newnham  (hite  at  the  head  of  the  Worce6terBhii*e 
hounds,  but  for  many  years  an  attendant  on  Sir 
Thomases),  Air.  Robert  Canning,  and  a  Air.  Baw- 
cot,  a  hard  riding  farmer  in  that  neighbourhoodi 
I  was  lauded  on  the  bank,  but  it  nearly  cost  me 
a  good  hunter.  He  fell  back  into  the  river,  and 
was  carried  down  the  stream  for  twenty  yards, 
with  nothing  but  his  hoofs  to  lie  seen  before  he 
could  turn  himself  in  the  water,  and  it  was  nearly 
half  an  hour  before  he  could  be  got  out.  As  he 
was  a  fine  brook  leaper,  I  attribute  his  failure  to 
Ills  seeing  Mr.  Best's  horse  swimmmg  aljout  very 
near  to  him  at  the  thue. 

Great  part  of  the  Bicester  country  is  very  flat, 
which,  in  wet  seasons,  is  a  great  disadvantage  to 
it,  as  it  prevents  the  land  flood  from  passing  off  so 
({uickly  as  it  Avould  do  if  there  were  a  greater  fall 
in  the  larger  fivers.  It  is  often  so  much  under 
water  that  hounds  cannot  nm  over  it  at  all }  and 
when  cleared  sufficiently  for  them,  it  is  very 
awkward  for  horses;  as  when  the  ditches  are  full 
they  cannot  see  them,  and  many  falls  are  the  con-* 
sequence.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  good 
fox-hunting'  couuti*y,  well  preserved,  and  calcu- 
lated to  try  the  stoutness  of  hounds  and  horses, 
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A0  \ve\l  as  (be  uerves  of  those  who  hunt  iii  it 
There  is  a  coinmon  lield^  called  ^^  Mareb-Gibbon 
Field/'  about  three  miles  across,  which,  of  all 
open  fields  I  ever  rode  over,  is  the  most  killing 
for  horses,  mid  it  generally  holds  a  good  scent 
If  horses  are  not  well  prepared,  and  fit  to  gO)  tliey 
have  no  business  there. 

That  part  of  the  oountrjr  called  the  Brill 
country  is  very  severe,  and  the  only  one  in  which 
I  ever  saw  one  man  kill  two  horses  in  two  suc^ 
cessive  days^  On  coming  to  a  check  the  first  day, 
I  observed  to  him  that  he  ti'Ould  kill  his  horse  if 
he  persevered  with  him,  as  I  saw  tlie  distress  he 
was  in  by  a  eertain  stare  of  his  eye  which  cannot 
be  mistaken  ;  and  at  the  time  I  spoke  the  mischief 
DO  doubt  was  done«  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Henry  Peyton^  and  stuck  close  to  him  in  the  run ; 
but  at  the  check  I  speak  of.  Sir  Henry's  horse,  as 
h^  observed  to  me  at  the. time,  was  as  comfortable 
end  as  much  at  his  ease  as  the  other  was  beaten 
and  distressed.  On  the  following  day,  his  other 
horse  sank  under  him  on  his  road  home  without 
much  apparent  distress,  and  was  dead  in  two 
hours.  To  want  of  condition,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  stable^  ^^  not  being  fit  to  go,"  is  to  be 
attributed  the  loss  of  these  horses. 

Lonl  Jersey,  .when  at  his  seat  ut  Middleton 
Stoaey^  is  within  four  miles  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mostyn's  kennel,  but  he  does  not  hunt  much  in 
Oxfonlshire*  His  Lordship^  like  most  good 
judges  and  old  Meltoiiiaos,  is  become  fastidious 
as  to  hottndsi  horses,  and  country;  and,  unless 
things  go  very  smootlily  indeed,  he  does  not 
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appear  happy  iu  the  field.  Having  often  seen  hiiii 
as  liord  Villiersi,  and  since  as  Lord  Jersey,  go 
brilliantly  over  Leicestershire,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  hear  that  he  slackened  his  pace,  as  no  man  can 
beat  him  when  be  is  inclined  to  ride.  He  is  an 
elegant. horseman,  and,  when  riding  to  hounds,  hfe 
goes  cheering  along  as  though  he  were  delighted 
with  the  sport.  If,  however,  he  is  fastidious  iu 
the  choice  of  his  horses,  hi  the  purchase  of  tbeni 
he  has  one  ifine  qua  non^  and  that  is,  power ;  for 
he  will  buy  no  horse  that  is  not  more  than  a  stone 
above  his  weight.  His  Lordship  knows  how  to 
make  a  handicap  at  Newmarket ;  and  is  well 
aware  that  a  man  of  ten  stone  weight,  on  a  horse 
only  equal  to  nine,  cannot  go  so  fi^ist  over  a 
country  as  a  man  of  fourteen  stone  on  a  horse 
e€|ual  to  fifteen.  I  heard  a  good  anecdote  of  his 
Lordship  on  this  subject  a  short  time  since*  He 
was  trying  a  horse  belonging  to  a  London  dealer 
in  the  Park.  A  friend  of  mine  was  passing  at 
the  moment,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
lie  should  buy  him.  '^  I  fear  not.  Sir,''  said  tlie 
dealer,  "  we  don't  live  by  Aw  *dr<." 

Sir  Henry  Peyton's  seat  at  Tusmore  Park  is 
in  the  centre  of  Sir  Thomas's  country,  and  the 
Baronet  goes  as  well  as  ever  he  did  iu  his  life. 
When  riding  to  hounds,  however,  he  does  not 
shew  that  anhnation  and  pleasure  tl^at  Lord 
Jersey  appears  to  feel  when  things  go  right;  but 
the  moment  the  hounds  are  away,  he  presses  his 
hat  over  his  face,  and  with  a  look  which  seems  to 
imply,  **  Go  along,  my  boys— the  faster  the  better" 
•—he  is  to  be  stopped  by  nothing  that  any  other 
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man  can  get  over,  and  he  is  particularly  quick  at 
getting  out  of  a  crowd.  Fence,  brook,  and  timber 
are  all  the  same  to  him,  and  he  has  a  remarkably 
good  eye  to  hounds.  He  is  also  an  everyday 
rider,  and  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  in 
England  to  ride  over  a  country  with ;  for,  so  far 
from  having  a  grain  of  jealousy  about  him,  he 
will  give  a  man  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
seems  pleased  when  he  sees  another  going  as  well 
as  himself.  The  Oxford  men  swear  by  him.  He 
has  long  been  their  favorite  pilot,  though  he  has 
landed  many  of  them  not  exactly  in  ^  the  haven 
where  they  would  be."  He  is  very  good  at  a 
brook,  but  at  times  dangerous  to  follow  for  those 
who  cannot  swim. 

In  his  hunting  stable.  Sir  Henry  is  well 
horsed,  though  his  number  seldom  exceeds  fiire. 
He  is  too  good  a  judge  to  keep  more  than  his 
country  requires;  and  as  he  does  not  go  from 
home  to  hunt,  he  seldom  gets  more  than  four  days 
in  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then 
a  day  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  at  Whistley- 
wood,  or  one  or  two  other  places.  His  hunters 
are  very  perfect,  for  he  will  have  them  so.  He  is 
a  capital  horseman,  and,  taking  him  in  harness 
aifid  tntty  no  man  can  do  more  with  a  horse  than 
he  can.  Sir  Henry  is  also  a  good  judge  of  the 
sgamir  vivre^  and  all  is  right  at  Tusmore. 

Sir  Edward  Lloyd  is  a  good  sportsman,  has  a 
good  eye  to  hounds,  and  few  men  at  his  time  of 
day,  and  of  hia  weight,  ride  to  them  so  well.  His 
eldest  son  promised  to  be  a  /irst  re^te.    He  is, 
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however,  a  barrt  rWer,  %  popular  map  in  the 
oountry,  and  delighta  in  fox*UuiiUngt 

Tiiere  are  four  of  the  Dra>kea  who  attend  the 
Mo^n  Hunt,  and  are  uneonimonly  well  inoant^« 
Mr*  T.  T.  Drake  I'egidea  at  BuokJand,  wbei-e  Sir 
Henry  Peyton  lived  previous  to  hi«  removing  to 
Tusmore,  Mr,  John  Drake  U  a  brilliant  par- 
former,  and  no  nian  can  beat  him  for  an  liour, 
best  pace,  over  a  Strang  oountry.  His  hoi'ses  are 
q(  the  right  stamp ;  and  one  of  tl^em  can  do  any- 
thing that  is  refjuii^d  of  a  hunter,  imd  he  has 
refused  six  hundred  guineas  for  him, 

Mv.  Harrison,  of  Shelswell,  ean  ride  wall  to 
hounds,  but  he  has  his  partieular  days.  Whan 
he  does  ^^  set-to,^'  and  things  go  to  please  hini| 
be  is  not  to  ba  denied. 

There  is  a  very  *^  promising  young  one"  now 
at  Christ  Church,  and  well  bred  to  go  over  a 
eountry«^the  eldest  son  of  Xjord  Foi^ester.  He 
was  well  entered,  when  very  youngs  by  bis  father, 
who  kept  a  imck  of  haiTiers  for  him  as  soon  as  he 
could  ride,  and  in  a  country  (Shropshire)  where 
much  is  to  be  learnt* 

Sir  Thomas  Mostyn  has  no  subscription  to  his 
hounds,  neither  has  he  any  uniform  for  his  Hunt, 
any  faither  than  tliat  those  of  his  friends  who  like 
it  wear  plain  silver  buttons  on  their  red  coats, 
with  the  letters  M.  H.  engi'aved  on  them. 

No  part  of  Iieicestershii'e  is  finer  than  is  some 
part  of  the  Chipping  Warden  country,  particularly 
about  Wonnleigliton,  bearing  away  for  Itching* 
ton,  Jiad broke,  Southam,  Shugborougi^  &c»  till 
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it  joiiia  tlia  Wanricksbire  on  one  sidtff  wA  tha 
Pytohley  on  the  other;  but  iu  some  imrta  of  i( 
tba  fanceii  are  almost  impraetiea)jle«  Thrae  yeam 
ago  (1810)|  I  h%w  a  fine  run  over  tUis  coMntry* 
We  met  at  Fenny  Compton  Wharff  on  the  road 
from  Banbury  to  Daventry,  mA,  after  draMing  for 
about  an  bcNur  or  more,  found  wry  unex|)eotedly  in 
a  small  fmtob  of  gorse  not  niore  tban  an  acre  of 
ground.  Perhaps  fortunately  for  myself,  or  my 
heme,  I  did  not  got  a  start*  I  was  on  the  ground 
at  the  time  faistening  up  my  boot,  and  before  I  * 
could  mount,  some  of  the  ({uick  ones  had  got  two 
fielcb  off  with  the  hounds.  When  I  came  to  the 
fences,  they  were  such  as  I  do  not  care  if  I  never 
see  again ;  but  Avhen  Mr.  J.  Drake  and  Sir  Henry 
Peyton  first  charged  them  they  must  have  been 
terrific.  Sir  Heniy,  though  on  old  Saladin  (a 
one-eyed  horse,  for  which  he  gave  450  guineas), 
was  knocked  backwards  twice,  and  obliged  to 
decline,  and  get  bled.  Mr.  Drake  was  more  for- 
tunate, and  no  one  caught  him,  neither  did  more 
than  two  or  three  see  him  until  the  check  at 
Shugboi-ough,  six  miles,  best  pace.  Tom  Fenn, 
Sir  Watkin  Wynu's  pad-groom,  was  out,  and  saw 
the  place  where  Sir  Henry  got  his  second  fall, 
and  he  declared  the  fence  was  impracticable. 
From  the  check  at  Shugborough  we  went  on  fair 
terms  with  our  fox  to  Abdy  Wood,  in  the  Pytch- 
ley  country,  where  of  course  his  life  was  saved, 
as  the  earths  were  open.  The  distance,  point- 
blank,  was  seventeen  miles,  and  the  country  par- 
ticularly strong.  Towards  the  eml  of  the  run,  a 
Mr.  Griffin,  a  good  kind  of  rough,  hard  riding 
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faraier,  was  of  great  service.  He  was  on  a  five* 
year-old  horse,  got  by  Vivaldi,  not  quite  ^  up  to 
the  trick,"  but  in  a  fair  wuy  to  learn  it,  for  he 
charged  everything  that  came  ia  his  way,  and  for 
which  Sir  Edward  Lloyd  did  not  fail  to  cheer 
him,  as  he  was  as  good  as  a  pioneer.  Mr.  Griffin 
is  an  old  hand  at  this  work,  and  has  sold  his  horses 
for  good  prices.  Until  I  saw  this  run,  I  oi«sid(ered 
the  Market  Harbovough  country  the  strongest  t)i^ 
I  had  ever  crossed,  but  this  pail  of  Northampton* 
shire  is  more  difficult. 
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WARWICKSHIRE, 


Whbn  considered  as  a  hunting  cauntry,  War- 
ividtehire  certainly  ranlcs  next  to  Leieestersliire ; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  llie  eastward 
of  tlie  river  Avon  is  equally  good.  Here  it  is 
bounded  by  Northaiuptonshire ;  and  though,  per« 
haps,  taking  it  throu^out,  there  may  be  more 
ploughed  land  in  it  than  may  be  met  with  in  that 
county,  yet  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  pleasanter 
and  a  more  practicable  country  to  get  over,  and 
no  man  who  knows  how  to  ride  to  hounds,  and 
has  a  hunter  under  him,  ought  often  to  be  stopped 
in  Warwickshire,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  tlie 
ease  in  Northamptonshire.  The  ploughed  land  in 
Warwickshire  is  chiefly  of  that  loamy  nature,  that, 
whilst  from  its  general  richness  it  holds  a  good 
scent  equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  some  grass 
countries,  it  does  not,  with  a  few  exceptions,  stick 
and  stop  horses  as  colder  clay  land  does.  When 
we  consider  that  the  Warwickshire  country 
reaches  from  Hook  Norton  iu  Oxfordshire,  to 
Newnham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Deabigh, 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  Lutterworth  in 
Leicestershire,  a  distance  of  forty  miles;  and 
when  we  lojk  at  the  magnificent  vale  it  is  com- 
posed of,  the  coverts  that  are  interspersed  in  it^ 
and  all  other  advantages  attending  it,  no  unpreju- 
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diced  person  can  deny  that  it  is  as  fine  apd  ^ 
fox*hunting  a  country  as  a  niastier  of  hounds  can 
reasonably  desire.  It  not  only  contains  a  large 
space  of  champaign  country,  which  with  a  good 
fox  must  shew  a  lom,  but  on  the  outskirts  of  it, 
and  which  are  only  made  use  of  for  that  purpoaei 
there  are  some  of  the  finest  coverts  in  England  for 
ettb-4iuntiiig,  and  which  are  never  without  foxes* 
Indeed  a  Uank  day  in  Warwiek^ke,  when  ftArfy 
hunted^  would  not  haj^n  twice  in  three  yean^ 
whieh  ean  be  said  of  few  other  oountriea. 

{t  is  a  long  time  since  Warwickshife  has  been 
without  hounds.  The  first  pack  that  I  cm  reo^f 
lect  in  it,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  Mr.  Wwd'si 
who  occasionally  hupted  aome  part  of  the  Stmt* 
fofd  country,  at  the  same  time  that  he  hunted 
Oxfordshire*  His  kennel  was  at  a  small  village, 
called  Newbold,  five  miles  from  ShipstonwMi* 
Stour,  and  six  from  Stratfiurd.  It  was  on  hia 
declining  Oxfordshire,  and  taking  to  Nortbamp* 
toufihire,  in  the  year  1791,  that  Mn  Corbet  took 
possession  of  Warwickdiire,  and  contiaued  ta 
Iwnt  it,  with  the  greatest  success,  until  the  year 
1809,  when  he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  Ijm4 
Middleton,  who  gave  it  up  in  18S0,  in  conp^ 
quence  of  a  fall  tlie  preceding  season ;  and  it  in 
now  (1822)  hunted  by  a  subscriptioa  pack,  of 
which  Mr»  Shirley,  of  Eatington,  is  at  the  head. 

Although  it  cannot  foe  wA  that  he  hunted 
Warwickshire  for  thirty-one  yearo,  yet  as  it  was 
in  the  year  1778  that  he  first  hunted  the  Meriden 
oiuiitry,  together  with  StaffoidsMre  ai^  Shrop» 

lUw^  AfauCvitet  moA  his  braiMb  warn;  te said  tm 


bavi^  )»en  koowp  ia  W^rwickskife  for  timt  perio4 
of  time ;  aiid  I  have  reason  to  believe  tbi^t  he  wa9 
^  master  of  fox-hounds  upu^ards  of  forty^yearvi 
wid^oiit  aver  havipg  had  a  guinea  sutwcribed  tp 
them^  with  the  excqytiofi  of  five  ppunda  aryear  hy 
ettth  member  of  tlie  Stratfoid^huiit  Club  tp 
wtmmd  ^  ei^rth-stopperB  of  the  coun^»  I  reooh 
]Mt  hearing  him  say  he  had  kept  hounds  longer 
^t  hfe  own  es^pense  tlian  [uiy  inan  had  done  before 
hinif 

Succeeding  to  a  fine  estatei  Mr*  Corb0t  went; 
ipbraad  i|fter  having  concluded  his  education,  and 
r^fHeA  to  his  native  coantry  a  finished  gentleman 
of  tiie  Old  School*  To  the  last  year  of  his  life^ 
be  u'as  iieniarkable  for  the  neatness  of  his  person 
and  extremely  gentlemanlike  ajipearance.  His 
manners  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  man  at  the 
head  of  a  pack  of  fox^hounds,  being  civil  and 
^%hig  to  the  whole  field,  and  particularly  so  to 
t|te  formers,  by  whom  he  was  so  much  respected 
that  the  destructi<m  of  a  fox  by  foul  play  was 
never  heard  of  in  Warwickshire  in  his  time. 

Hiis  celebrated  fovhuuter,  it  seems,  was  first 
enftered  to  hare;  having,  when  he  came  of  age, 
been  in  possession  f>i  a  remarkably  clever  pack  of 
harriers,  which,  just  before  he  married  his  first 
wife,  he  converted  into  a  pack  of  fox-hounds; 
and,  commencing  with  the  country  about  Shrews- 
bury)  then  given  up  by  the  late  Lord  Berwick,  lie 
Arept  by  degrees,  first  into  the  Shiffaal  country, 
^revioHsJy  hunted  by  the  late  Sir  Edwanl  Little- 
ton ;  thra  to  Shenstone,  under  the  patronage  of 

t0O9^  9»wirih  w4  ^  on  to  M^^w^-^findio^ 
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himself  in  possession  of  an  extent  of  country  of 
nearly  seventy  miles,  running  parallel  with  the 
old  Roman  road.  Some  years  afterwards,  having 
a  son  and  heir,  and  a  settled  estate,  his  friends 
advised  him  to  give  up  his  hounds,  and  his  coun- 
try was  divided  between  the  Earl  of  Craven,  Sir 
Richard  Puleston,  and  Col.  Wardle ;  Mr.  Ward 
occasionally  hunting  part  of  Wanvickshire.  His 
son,  however,  dying,  and  his  estate  being  once 
more  open^  he  again  became  a  master  of  hounds, 
taking  possession  of  Warwickshire,  and  continuing 
it  till  the  period  alluded  to. 

Although  no  man  performed  the  duties  of  life 
more  correctly  than  Mr.  Corbet,  yet  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  his  hounds.  His  mind  was  with 
thendj  although  corporeally  absent^  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  prove.  He  had  lost  his  hounds 
one  day,  as  also  had  a  friend. of  mine  who  was 
out  with  them  ;  and  as  he  was*riding  in  search  of 
them,  he  Avas  passed  by  Mr.  Corbet  at  a  pretty 
slapping  pace,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Pray,  don^t 
ride  over  the  hounds,  you  will  only  spoil  your 
own  sport.''  The  hounds  were  not  within  five 
miles  of  him  at  the  time!  It  was  wonderful, 
nevertheless,  how  he  would  make  his  appearance 
at  the  end  of  a  run,  without  perhaps  ever  seeing 
a  hound,  as  he  would  not  ride  over  the  fences. 

In  society  Mr.  Corbet  was  a  most  cheerful  and 
entertaining  companion,  and  often  said  a  good 
thing.  I  was  once  present,  when  an  anecdote 
was  told  of  a  gentleman  having  purchased  a  pack 
of  fox-hounds ;  but  on  their  arrival  at  his  kennel 
Lis  wife  went  into  fits,  in  which  she  continued  till 
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the  lioUade  were  sent  back  again  to  tbeir  origifial 
owner.  "If  my  wife  had  done  so/'  said  Mn 
Corbet,  "  I  would  never  have  kissed  her  again 
till  she  took  off  her  night-cap,  and  cried  Tally- 
ho  P 

During  many  years  that  Mr.  Corbet  hunted 
in  Warwickshire,  he  rented  a  house  withiu  a 
mile  of  Stratford-ou-Avon,  called  Clopton  House 
~a  substantial  old  mansion^  suitable  to  his  large 
establishment;  but  his  hounds  and  horses  were 
kept  in  the  town  of  Stratford.  When  the  country 
round  Shrewsbury  was  vacant,  which  often  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Corbet  began  the  season  there ;  but 
never  failed  being  in  Warwickshire  by  the  fifth 
of  November ;  on  which  day,  if  not  on  a  Sunday, 
his  hounds  met  at  some  favorite  covert.  A  day  or 
two  previous  to  this  the  Hunt  races  took  place  at 
Warwickshire,  which  generally  afforded  sport. 
Exclusive  of  the  different  stakes,  several  matches 
were  made  by  the  members  of  the  Hunt ;  and  Mn 
Corl>et  gave  a  plate  to  be  run  for  by  the  farmers, 
which  they  were  proud  to  mn— not  more  for  the 
value  of  the  plate,  than  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
gave  it. 

Although  Stratford-on-Avon  has  been,  for 
many  years,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Warwick*- 
shire  hounds,  it  is  situated  quite  at  the  outside, 
and  in  the  worst  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Stratford  country ;  and  were  a  person  to  form  an 
idea  of  Warwickshire  us  a  huiitiufij  country,  by 
travelling  through  that  place  on  his  road  from 
Birmingham  to  Oxford,  he  would  have  no  favor- 
able opinion  of  it  as  a  sportsman.    Scarcely  any- 
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tiling  but  a  deep^Idughed  coutitty  and  lai^ 
Woodlilnds  Are  to  be  eeen,  and  he  would  little 
BMpect  that  he  WM  within  so  short  a  distance  of 
as  fine  a  grazing  district  as  England  (Saii  boast  of; 
This,  it  mu8t  be  observed,  is  all  on  the  other 
Hide  of  the  riter  Avon,  and  which  he  would  see 
notiiing  of.  Plouglied  and  woodland,  however^ 
as  this  part  of  the  country  is,  it  affbrds  excellent 
Alport.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  a  (bx  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  Stratford,  and  to  kill  him 
in  the  Pytchley  country  in  Northanijrtonshire-^-to 
get  to  which  he  must  pass  through  the  pari^lies  of 
Kineton,  Geydon,  Gliesterton,  Itchington,  Ufton, 
Ladbrook,  Southam,  Wormleightotl,  or  8hug-^ 
borough,  &c. ;  which  are  for  the  most  part  <iom- 
posed  of  grass  fields  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
acres  each,  with  practicable  fences,  and  no  rivet* 
to  interfere;  and  fastidious  must  that  man  be 
who  can  find  fault  with  such  a  countiy.  When 
we  recollect  that  it  is  always  well  supplied  witli 
foxes,  and  that  the  Stratford  drmw  in  this  direc- 
tion reaches  to  Ladbrook  gorse,  within  two  miles 
of  Soiitham  on  the  left,  and  to  Wi-oxtoii  Abbey, 
within  three  miles  of  Banbuiy  on  the  right, 
nothing  more  need  be  said  in  its  praise.  It  may 
not,  perhaps,  l^e  amiss  to  mention  one  circum- 
stance in  corroboration  of  what  has  been  Said  on 
this  subject  It  was  usual  with  Mr.  Corbet  not 
to  fix  one  of  his  prime  places  on  a  Saturday :  it 
was  the  market-day  at  Warwick,  and  ho  had  a 
consideration  for  the  yeomen  and  farmers  of  the 
county,  whose  business  obliged  them  to  attend. 
The  iixtui*e,  on  the  day  I  allude  to^  was  Fai*n- 
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iwrougb)  the  ^wX  of  Mn  Uolbech.  There  ww  a 
large  party  stayiiig  at  Stratford  at  the  time;  but 
several  of  th^n  declined  going,  saying  it  wa6  a 
long  way,  and  a  bad  place  when  Uiey  got  thwe. 
I  was  amongst  the  number  who  went,  and  we 
killed  4Mir  fox  twelve  miles  point  blank  from  the 
place  we  found  him,  witJkuut  ttieeting  with  mulre 
than  one  fht^hed  fields  which  was  jult  at  the 
last*    So  much  for  a  bad  fixture ! 

On  tlie  western  side  of  Stratford,  verging  to* 
itrards  Worcestershire,  are  Spemal  Park  and  the 
magnificent  woods  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertiord) 
.very  serviceable  in  a  eountiy^  but  cmly  uned  hese 
10  eub-hunting,  although  the  former  place  is 
sometintes  made  a  fixture,  and  now  and  then  has 
i^Ebrded  a  run«  On  the  Shipston  or  south  aide 
are  numerous  good  coverts,  and  certain  finds***-* 
su<5h  as  Alveston  pastures,  Idlecote,  Mr.  West's 
and  Mr.  Canning^s  coverts,  &c« ;  as  also  Westop 
Pack,  nfar  Campden  in  GloucestersAiire,  a  capital 
scenting  covert,  but  now  made  neutral  with  CoL 
Berkeley*  About  six  miles  to  the  left  of  that^ 
clo6e  to  the  four-shire  stone  on  the  Worcester  and 
London  ix>ad,  is  the  well-known  Wodlford  wood, 
which  has  produced  so  many  brilliaut  runs,  and 
is  always  honored  with  attendance  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Hunts,  and  very  often  with  some  Oxford 
niei%  ai^Knigk  twenty-eight  miles  from  Oxford. 
On  the  left  of  Shipston-on-Stour,  between  that 
place  and  Banbury,  is  wliat  is  called  the  Edge- 
Hill  country,  consisting  of  Hook-Norton  (now 
neutral  with    the  Duke  of  Beaufort),    the   re-< 
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nowfied^  Epwell  White  Mouse)  and  sevenil  oUi^r 
eov^erts  oil  the  hills ;  when^  extending  around  the 
outside  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn's  country,  and  em- 
bracing the  hanging  coverts  of  Lord  Northampton 
and  Mr.  Holbeeh,  on  the  side  of  them,  it  de- 
scends into  that  fine  gracing  district,  geographi- 
cally termed,  "  the  Plain  of  Warwick." 

The  name  of  a  woodland  country  is  a  damper 
to  many;  but  the  Warwickshire  woodlands  are 
such  as  are  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with.  In  Mr. 
Corbet's  time  the  hounds  always  went  three  or 
four  times  in  the  season  to  Meriden,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  what  was  called  ^<the  Meriden 
country,''  and  brilliant  sport  generally  attended 
them.  Although  the  coverts  here  are  large,  tkey 
are  so  peculiarly  situated,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  a  run  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  ah 
end  in  this  country,  and  so  good  are  the  foxes  that 
they  generally  skirt  the  coverts ;  or  if  they  go  into 
them,  they  will  not  turn  right  or  left ;  and  they  are 
generally  easy  to  get  through  for  hoi^ses.  The 
fences  here  are  larger  than  in  the  Stratford  coun- 
try, and,  from  the  hedges  being  often  placed  on  a 
bank  or  cop,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  stroke,  frcmi 
Ivhich  circumstance  a  horse  has  been  styled  a 
good  or  a  bad  Meriden  horse,  in  proportion  as 

■ 

*  In  the  yetr  1800  this  pkce  afibrded  a  trcmendotiB  run  with 
Mr.  Corbet's  boands,  when  the  fox  was  killed  full  twenty  miles 
from  the  place  he  was  found.  It  gave  birth  to  ft  po^  by  Mr. 
Bdward  Ooulbttm,  caDcd  ''  Epwell  Hunt"  (somewhat  ill  the  style 
of  the  "  Billesdon  Coplow "  poem  by  Mr.  Lowtb)^  in  which  he 
gare  a  most  humorous,  but  faithful  description  of  some  of  the 
f  Hndpal  performers  of  the  day. 
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kis  temper  Avould  acconimodate  itself  to  tke  nature 
fifihem*  A  good  creeper  lidre  is  useful,  as  indeed 
he  is  everywhere  else.  Meriden  is  an  inn  by  the 
rM^-eide,  six  miles  from  Warwick,  and  twelve 
from  Bsrmingham.  Here  Mr.  Corbet  had  a 
kennel;  but  when  Lord  Middleton  hunted  the 
country,  his  hounds  lay  at  the  beautiful  village  of 
Keniiworth. 

The  Meriden  country  commences  within  four 
hiileE^'  of  Warwick,  and,  taking  Coventiy  for  the 
centre,  extends  almost  to  the  to^vn  of  Birmingham 
on  tte  left;  then,  joining  Lord  Anson's  Ather- 
^slone'  country,  oomcs  round  on  the  right  by  Corley, 
Gombe  Abbey  (Earl  of  Craven's),  Newbold,  and 
Newnham  (Earl  of  Denbigh's),  within  three 
miles  of  Lutterworth  in  Ijeicestershire,  whei^ 
leaving  Rugby  and  Dtmchurch  a  short  distance  on 
tile  left,  and  takins^  in  the  coverts  of  Sir  Theophi- 
lus  Biddulph  at  Birbury,  it  proceeds  to  join  the 
*8tratfofd  country  in  the  parishes  of  Ufton  and 
liong  Itchington,  and  so  on  to  that  fine  grasmg 
district  already  described;  so  that  it  has  more 
than  once  happened  that  a  fox  found  in  the  Meri- 
den country  has  led  the  hounds  home  to  their 
kemiel  at  Stratford. 

The.  extent  of  the  Wanvickshire  country 
exceeds  any  that  I  have  ever  seen,  or  heard  of, 
and  the  preservation  of  it,  when  Mr.  Corbet  hunted 
!rt,  wa8  unequalled.  .  In  short,  it  might  have  been 
ealled  a  preserve  of  foxej?.  Independent  of  the 
resident  noblehien  and  gentlemen  of  fortune,  well*- 
wishers  to  fox-hunting,  the  Warwickshire  yeomen 
and  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  sportsmen,  and 
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numbeni  of  them  attend  the  hounds  when  withitt 
their  reach.    The  Stratford  Hunt  Club  was  tlien 

* 

held  at  the  White  Lion  Inn  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
aad  tlib  members  of  it  dined  together  every  other 
Thursday  during  the  season.  It  was  composed 
itf  the  principal  ^porting  gentlemen  residing  in 
Warwickshire^  including  several  others  from  the 
adjoining  countries,  who  made  Stratford  their 
head^quarters  during  the  winter.  Although  the 
Club  only  met  once  a  fortnight,  there  were  always 
some  members  of  it  staying  at  Stratford,  for  whom 
dinner  was  provided  in  the  Club-room,  which  was 
always  kept  for  this  purpose ;  and  these  gentlemen 
gittierally  partook  of  Mr.  Corbet's  hospitality  in 
the  course  of  the  week«  In  honour  of  the  immor* 
tal  Shakspeare,  the  room  they  lived  in  was  called 
^^  The  Tempesti"  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
some  sporting  pictm*es,  and  over  the  fire-place, 
enclosed  in  a  glass*case,  was  the  head  of  the  famous 
old  foX|  which  in  the  year  1794  afforded  an  extra- 
ordinary run  before  Mr.  Corbet's  hounds^  having 
been  found  at  Wolford  Wood,  and  killed  near 
to  Cheltenham,  after  a  ran  of  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  as  the  crow  would  fly.  A  few  lines  on  the 
side  of  the  glass-case  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance,  stating  the  names  of  tlie  chosen  few  who 
were  in  at  the  death;  amongst  whom  was  Mr. 
Corbet,  ^^  who  tally-ho'd  him  a  few  minutes  before 
he  was  killed." 

Never  liaving  been  wliat  is  called  a  straight- 
forward rider,  Mr.  Corl^t's  name  appearing  in  so 
enviable  a  place  at  the  end  of  this  brilliant  run, 
when  all  but  eight  out  of  a  field  of  two  hundred 
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bdftenMki  were  defeated,  faa«  with  some  been  a 
matter  of  rarprise^  and  with  oth^ns  has  taken  away 
the  credit  of  the  thing ;  but  with  those  whb  liare 
witaeised  tlie  extraordinary  manner  in  which  him- 
eelf  ilnd  some  others  would  contrive  to  keep  in 
trhat  may  be  called  th4  wake  of  hounds,  wUhoat 
erer  taking  a  fence,  Biid  get  up  to  theni  at  la«t,  tlie 
aurjMise  will  cease :  and  particularly  so,  when  they 
consider  that  the  country  (the  Glbucesterohire  Hills) 
which  this  fox  went  over  was  a  light  country; 
acid,  mounted  as  Mr.  Corbet  always  was^  on 
the  best  of  horses,  and  the  fences  broken  before 
he  got  to  them,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable 
but  that  a  horse  might  live  under  his  light  weight 
dtiring  the  whole  of  this  tremendous  run ;  whereas 
he  might  not  have  gone  half  the  distance^  had  he 
b^n  ridden  in  the  Jkvnt  for  the  first  ten  miles. 
Ail,  however,  that  at  this  distance  of  time  we  can 
say  on  the  subject  is,  to  repeat  the  words  of  the 
Bard  of  Epwell,  as  applied  to  this  distinguished 
ibx-^hunter,  on  the  Epwell  run — 

**  ttow  he  lired  to  the  end  of  this  terrible  da]r> 
The  BHue  nekfacr  wtahet,  nor  ought  she  to  say: 
That  he  saw  it,  is  cleai^What  more  coakl  old  Me]md?«« 
And  witness'd  th'  effects  of  his  care  in  the  kennel." 

From  die  great  respect  and  regard  that  I,  in 
common  with  all  who  hunted  with  him,  enter- 
tained for  this  veteran  sportsman,  I  could  fill  a 
volume  in  recounting  his  praise  \  but  as  that  would 
lie  a  mere  gratification  of  my  own  feelings,  and 
uninteresting  to  the  generality  of  readers,  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  description  of  his  hounds  and  his 
eflitaUishaient  ««»oaly   lameirting   that   time,  the 
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destroyee  of  all  earthly  pleasures,  Bkould  hav^ 
deprived  his  friends  of  so  kind-hearted  and  so 
gentlemanlike  a  man,  and  the  sporting  world 
of  such  a  pattern  to  all  masters  of  fox-hounds,  as 
Mr.  Corbet  of  Sundom.  On  his  giving  up  his 
hounds,  a  magnificent  silver  vase  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Warwickshire  sportsmen,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  gratitude  for  the  amusement  he  had 
afforded  them. 

Mr.  Corbet's  hunting  establishment  was  upon 
a  very  considerable  and  a  most  respectable  scale. 
He  had  always  from  sixty  to  seventy  couple  of 
hunting  hounds  in  his  kennel,  which  he  divided 
into  a  pack  of  dogs  and  a  pack  of  bitches*  The 
advantages  attending  this  plan  of  separating  the 
sexes  are  supposed  to  be-^first,  it  prevents  quarrel- 
ling in  the  kennel;  secondly,  it  does  away  the 
necessity  of  spaying  the  bitches;  and,  lastly, 
bitches  being  generally  quicker  than  dog  hounds, 
it  equalizes  the  speed  of  the  packs.  The  general 
opinion  of  these  hounds  was,  that  the  bitches  were 
the  fastest,  but  that  the  dog  hounds  hunted  a 
lower  scent.  No  man  had  a  better  stud  of  hunters 
than  Mr.  Corbet,  generally  consisting  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty,  and  they  were  horses  of  the 
right  stamp :  they  were  well  bred,  with  substance. 
Instead  of  breeding  them—a  very  precarious  mode 
of  obtaining  hunters— he  annually  purchased  three 
or  four  year  ling  colts-  from  his  tenants  or  neigh** 
hours,  and,  by  selecting  those  of  power  and  bone, 
he  seldom  failed  to  keep  up  liis  stud,  without 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  them,  which 
he  must  have  done  deeply  in  those  days-^nothing 
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in  the  shape  of  a  hunter  being  to  be  purchased  la 
his  neighbourhood  under  from  one  or  two  hun« 
dred  guineas.  Shropshire  horses,  however,  have 
deservedly  borne  a  good  name.  The  blood  of  Old 
Snap,  Regulus,  Revenge,  Tommy,  Minister,  &c. 
is  scarcely  extinct,  and  their  places  have  been 
supplied  by  some  excellent  stallions,  such  as 
Sultan,  Transit,  and  others  equally  good ;  and  to 
this  day  the  dealers  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
Shroi>shire  horses.  For  the  first  five  or  six 
seasons  that  I  hunted  with  Mr.  Corbet's  hounds, 
Will  Barrow,  his  huntsman,  rode  two  strapping 
chesnut  horses,  purchased  in  the  way  I  have 
described.  One  was  got  by  Revenge,  and  the 
other  by  Tommy.  They  wei-e  equal  to  about  four 
stone  more  than  Will's  weight,  and  being  perfect 
fencers,  flying  and  standing,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that,  with  such  a  horseman  on  their .  backs,  they 
were  not  easily  stopped.  His  other  horses  were 
also  of  the  first  class. 

Will  Barrow  was  as  fine  a  horseman  as  ever 
rode  over  a  counti7,  which  gave  him  an  advantage 
over  his  hounds,  as  his  eye  was  never  off  them  in 
chase.  He  knew  Warwickshire  as  well  as  he  did 
the  parish  he  was  bom  in ;  and  let  his  hounds  go 
whiter  they  would,  or  as  fast  as  they  would,  they 
could  not  be  long  out  of  his  sight  Will,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  good  tempered  man ;  and  I  always 
thougiit  that  it,  in  some  degree,  de])ended  upon 
whether  he  was  in  a  humour  to  kill  his  fox,  that 
his  hounds  were  to  have  blood  or  not.  He  could 
not  bear  to  be  interfei'ed  with  by  any  one  in  his 
casts  3  and  a  word,  even  from  his  master,  at  a 
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Mritfeftl  num^  would  souf  his  temper  for  ibe 
day.  On  U»e  other  hau<l)  M'hen  things  weot  to 
ptonae  bim^wboo  the  fox  put  his  bead  toiniidi 
ft  good  eomitry^  and  bis  favorite  pack  (the  bitches) 
WAS  shaking  off  the  crowd  and  getting  upon  good 
terms  with  bim,  Barrow  was  then  a  good  biiiit^- 
Vfi^if^  He  rode  so  well  that  be  w^s  able  to  give 
bis  boupds  imnoedtate  aseistanee ;  and  as  be  was 
At  all  times  regardless  of  fences,  )^a  oasts  wenef 
quick  and  decisive*  In  dog  language,  Will 
Barrow  was  never  excelled*  His  view-halloo 
was  the  best  and  most  melodious  I  ever  heard ; 

(What  80  grateful  to  the  ear^ 

As  t!he  voice  that  ^eaka  to  dieer?) 

and  to  ^ee  him  and  Jiear  him  by  the  side  of  Hw 
hitches,  cbeei'ing  them  with  his  halloo  (wbicb 
defies  the  pen),  and  ^^  have  at  him,  my  lasses/' 
pleased  me  more  than  anything  that  I  have  ever 
seen  or  beard  in  that  way;  and  if  anything  could 
make  a  man  forget  that  be  bad  a  peek  to  brMk,  a 
borse  to  kill,  or  a  wife  and  family  to  provide  for, 
it  would  have  been  riding  alongside  this  gallaot 
fellow  at  such  a  momentr 

The  unifoi-m  politeness  of  Mn  Corbet  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  occasional  moposeness  of 
bis  huntsman.  Were  a  man  seep  by  the  fonner 
ip  the  midst  of  bis  bounds  at  a  most .  trying 
;u(i>q]tent,  ^  Pray,  Sir,  bold  Imrd,  you  will  spoil 
your  own  aport,"  Mas  all  the  rebuke  be  wpuld 
receive  from  him ;  wfee^^eas,  "  Hold  bard.  Sir, 
G-4  d~ja  it,  whei-e  the  hell  are  you  going?" 

w^bt  bav^  be^A  repeat^  mope  than  ones  by  tb« 


killer«    I  reooUeet  ou?  beiiig  aloogiide  eaeh  ottidr 

«l  tiie  end  of  a  capital  run,  irhen  a  Mr 

(Iinither  to  a  Suffolk  Baropet)  was  riding  mueh 
too  oioie  to  tlieir  fftomfi^  regardless  of  everything 
tiuit  Will  said  to  stop  litnu  It  was  his  first 
i^peaimaee  in  the  country^  and  Will  did  not 
kiuQw  him ;  bat  at  last  we  saw  him  rolling  orer 
and  over  in  a  tremendow  fall.  ^  There,  ihank 
God,"  said  Barrow,  ^  we  have  done  with  you !  '^ 
He  was,  however,  mistaken ;  for  we  had  not  gone 
two  fields  before  he  was  in  his  old  place  again-^ 
^  The  devU's  in  that  fellow  surely l"  sakl  Will  ii} 
deepair, 

Warwickshire  never  knew  happier  days  than 
during  the  period  of  Mr.  Corbet's  hunting  it, 
iMie  farmers  had  plenty  of  nMmey,  and  so  had 
their  hindlwis;  and  the  greatest  good  fellowship 
apd  sociability  prevailed  throughout  the  oountay. 
Bmry  mm  who  was  a  sportsman,  and  had  a  good 
house  in  it,  made  a  party  for  some  oi  his  brother- 
sportsmen)  on  the  day  preceding  a  neighbouring 
fifttore:  and  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  turning 
evt  ev^ry  morning  for  a  week  together  among 
eight  red  and  two  black  coats  from  under  one 
man's  roof*  At  these  times,  however,  horses 
1^  servsmte  vrere  of  course  at  the  neighbouring 
inm  and  stables,  with  which  the  country  abounds. 

The  price  of  hoi^ses  in  Mr.  Corbet's  Hunt  vras 
^}y  cKCeeded  by  that  given  in  the  Melton  Hunt^ 
and  in  some  instances  was  nearly  as  great.  From 
two  to  five  hundred  guineas  were  frequently,  and 
im  one  instance  seven  hundred  and  fifty  were  paid 
far  •  iMttHler^  then  ton  yean  old^   lUs  was  IM 
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celebrated  horea,  called  <^  Confideaoe/^  tiie  pM^ 
perty  of  that  well-knowii,  tkon>ugL-l»:«d  Bportsman^ 
Mr.  Lockley;  and  the  purehaser  was  Mr.  Riehard 
Best,  also  well  known  in  the  sporting  world,  and « 
membei*  of  the  Stratford  Hunt.  Mr.  Lockley 
having  had  this  niagnifieent  horse  sinee  he  was  four 
years  old,  and  having  ridden  him  several  seasdns 
in  Leicestershire,  his  fanie  as  a  hunter  was  well 
established;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  Mr; 
Best's  purchasing  hhn  at  the  price  stated,  was 
his  carrying  Mr.  Lockley  in  a  superior  style,  ovev 
a  most  trying  country,  for  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  taking  a  large  timber  fence  at  the 
end  of  it,  when  the  jump  was  out  of  all  the  other 
horses.  On  Mr.  Best  coming  up,  he  asked  Mr. 
liockiey  if  he  would  sell  his  horse ;  and  on  the 
price  being  fixed,  the  baigain  was  closed  on  the 
same  evening. 

This  smn  being  somewhat  above  a  Warwiek- 
shire  price,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Best 
upon  Confidence  was  in  some  measure  an  objeot 
of  attraction,  and  he  was  expected  to  ^  out- 
Herod  Herod.''  A  decoy  was  laid  for  him  •  one 
day,  by  getting  Will  Ban-ow  on  one  of  his  great 
jumping  horses,  as  the  hounds  were  drawing  over 
the  country,  to  lead  him  in  conversation  into  the 
comer  of  a  field,  out  of  which  there  was  no  way 
but  over  a  very  high  rail,  and  a  tremendous  ditch 
on  the  other  side.  On  Wiirs  clearing  it,  there 
was  a  cry  of  "  now,  Mr.  Best.''  Mr.  Best,  how- 
ever, followed  \  and  came  at  least  a  yard  further 
into  the  next  field  than  the  horse  that  went  before 
him.    What  man,  however,  who  had  ever  ridden 
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him  could  fail  to  put  confidence  in  Confideticey  %s 
there  was  notking  that  any  other  horse  could  do  in 
the  field  to  which  he  was  not  etjual,  for  a  finer 
animal  was  never  fonned  by  nature.  He  had  every 
appearance  of  being  a  thorough-bred  horse,  with  the 
powers  of  a  cartrhorse  and  the  docility  of  a  lap^og, 
and  a  model  of  his  shoulders  and  hind  legs  should 
have  been  preserved  as  a  master-piece  of  nature's 
work  in  that  way. 

When  on  the  subject  of  horses,  it  may  not  be 
UAinteresting  to  hear  a  little  of  the  history  of  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  spirited  horse-dealers 
that  l&igland  ever  gave  bu-th  to,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Richard  Bradley,  who  resided  near  Stratford- 
oa^Avon  during  great  part  of  Mr.  Corbet's  and  for 
several  years  of  Lord  Middleton's  hunting  War- 
wickshire. The  reputation  of  Mr.  Bradley,  as  a 
judge  of  a  hunter  and  a  brilliant  rider  over  a 
country,  reached  the  ears  of  George  the  Fourth, 
then  Prince  of  Regent,  who,  on  his  road  from 
Ragley,  called  at  his  house,  and  waited  nearly  an 
hour  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him ;  but  he  could 
not  be  found,  though  not  far  from  home  at  the 
time,  and  so  missed*  the  mtended  honour.  Exclu- 
sive of  his  fine  judgment  of  a  hunter,»and  his 
exoellence  in  riding  him,  he  had  a  way  of  insinuat- 
ing a  customer  into  a  purchase  which  it  was  more 
than  difficult  to  withstand.  His  flow  of  language 
was  i^articularly  good;  and  he  wanted  nothing 
but  education,  and  the  models  of  the  great  pleaders 
of  anti<iuity,  to  have  fitted  him  for  the  Bar  or  the 
Senate.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  told  by 
^  certain  Baronet  well  known  on  the  fe^ri/,  that 
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during  the  time  ha  had  had  the  honour  of  sitting , 
in  the  British  Parliament,  he  had  never  heard  i 
any  one  talk  half  so  much  to  the  purpose  as  himseLf* 

In  Warwickshire's  best  day-^-when  Mr,  Cor- 
bet hunted  it— <-it  was  not  unusual  for  Bradley 
to  have  sixty  or  seventy  first-rate  hunters  iu  his 
stables  at  one  tune^  and  he  had,  generally,  three  or 
four  out  with  the  hounds  on  tlie  same  day«  He 
rode  admirably  to  hounds  himself,  and  he  had  a 
lad  called  '^  Harry"  in  his  service,  whoae  hAPd 
on  a  horse  was  so  fine,  and  his  nerve  so  gpodi 
that  he  could  make  a  raw  horse  into  a  hunter  ii) 
three  or  four  of  his  lesson^  with  hounds*  It  wai^ 
sometimes,  however,  laughable  to  see  the  different 
figure  that  some  of  these  newly-wrought  hunters, 
which  had  carried  Harry  so  well  one  day,  made 
on  the  next,  when  they  lost  the  aasi^tance.  of  hia 
directing  finger,  and  found  the  no  favorable  addi'* 
tion  of  four  or  five  stone  on  their  backs  with  4 
clumsy  rider.  All  that  could  be  said  on  that 
subject  was,  that  Mr.  Bradley  sold  the  horse,  but 
not  the  rider. 

Thei-e  was  another  horse-dealer  within  a  mpm^* 
ing's  ride  of  Stratford,  who  was  a  con;$picuou& 
character  in  his  way.  His  name  was  Stroud,  an4 
he  lived  at  a  small  village  called  South  Newing*«. 
ton,  on  the  road  from  Chipping  Nojcton  tp  Banbury*. 
He  was  allowed  to  be  a  superior  judge  of  horseis 
to  carry  high  weights,  for  which  he  gave  largo 
prices;  but  he  never  suffered  thf^m  to  be  ridden 
witli  luHinds,  on  the  principle,  tbat^  exclusive  of 
the  danger  attending  it,  Jlehh  cavern  many  faull^^ 
Stroud  was  siipposed  to  have  Injeu  of  £igy|rtiau 
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d^floent,  wiiich  the  cast  af  his  rouutenanoe  bespoke. 
He  was^  however,  a  fair  dealer,  a»d  bought  a  good 
sort  of  liorses.  From  his  vicinity  to  Oxfonl,  he 
hail  eaught  hold  of  some  scra|)8  of  Latiu.  On 
sbewiiig  a  iiorse  one  day  to  aa  Oxouian,  who 
objected  to  his  size,  the  old  man  obsei-veil,  that^ 
'^  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  little  horse  to  look  at,  but 
he  is  what  you  Oxford  gentlemen  calls  multum  in 

Whoever  has  been  at  school  has  heard  of  the 
Trojan  war!  and  whoever  has  hunted  in  War- 
wickshire has  heard  of  '^  the  blood  of  the 
Trojans,''  which  was  a  standing  toast  in  that 
country  when  Mr.  Corbet  hunted  it,  and  was 
always  drunk  after  "  Tlie  Kmg'*  In  tl*e  Club* 
room  at  Stratford*  The  hero  from  whom  these 
modem  sons  of  I  lion  were  descended  was  one  of 
the  h&sXfM>himnds  that  ever  challenged  on  a  fox» 
and  whose  blood  has  circulate<l  through  mo6t  of 
the  first  kennels  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was 
bred  by  Mr.  Corbet,  and  got  by  Lord  Spenc^'s 
Trueboy  out  of  a  bitch  called  Tidings,  purchased 
by  Mr.  C.  at  TattersalFs. 

Trojan  was  entered  in  1782,  and  hunted  nine 
seasons*  He  would  never  look  at  a  hare;  and 
wottld  speak  only  to  a  fox,  a  mai-tin  cat,  or  a 
pheasatit.  In  his  day,  however,  pheasants  in 
Warwickshire  |rere  not  much  thicker  than 
foxes,  so  tliat  this  propensity  was  of  little  eonse* 
quence^forin  chase  he  was  as  perfect  as  his  natu^-e 
could  make  him.  With  the  nose  of  a  blopd** 
hound,  his  pace  was  a  killing  one;  and,  as  a  pi'oof 
of   his  powers  in  ehaae,  Mr.  Corbet  has  often 
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been  heard  to  say^  that  he  was  the  only  hound 
he  ever  had  who  could  leap  Chillmgton  Park  wall 
after  a  fox. 

It  never  having  happened  to  me  to  see  bo 
striking  an  instance  of  the  superiority  of  one 
hound  over  the  rest  of  the  pack,  I  shall  devote 
a  few  lines  to  this  interesting  anecdote,  and  relate 
it,  as  I  had  it,  from  one  of  the  best  sportsmen 
that  ever  rode  over  a  country,  who  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  the  fact. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Corbet's  hounds  found  a 
very  dark-coloured  fox  jn  Chillington  Park  in 
Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Gifiard,  which  hai! 
beaten  them  twice.  The  third  time  they  found 
him,  Trojan  leaped  the  park-wall  after  him ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  rest  of  the  pack  not  being 
able  to  follow  him,  old  Caesar,  as  this  gallant  fox 
was  called,  beat  them  again.  The  following 
season,  Trojan  found  this  fox  again  nearly  in  the 
same  place,  and  leaped  the  wall  close  at  his  brush ; 
but  from  the  cause  before  mentioned,  although  he 
afforded  a  good  run  after  the  other  hounds  got 
round  to  him,  he  beat  them  once  more  !  In  short, 
in  spite  of  old  Trojan,  ^  Caesar's  fortune"  attended 
him  to  the  last,  as  he  was  never  killed  by  hounds, 
neiliier  was  it  ever  known  in  what  way  he  ended 
his  life. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  most 
of  Mr.  Corbet's  best  bitches  were  put  to  this  won- 
derful hound;  and  he  was  the  sire  of  Traitor, 
Tyrant,  Torment,  Turpin,  and  Tarquin,  all  as  fine 
hounds  as  eveir  went  into  a  field,  and  which  huifted 
in  the  same  pack  with  their  sire,  when  that  pack 
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Wn^  sold,  ill  1790~Mr«  Corbet   reserving  old 
Trojan  to  himself. 

The  purchaser  of  this  celebrated  pack  was  Sir 
Richard  Puleston,  of  Emral,  son-in-law  to  Mr. 
Corbet,  who  sold  them  some  time  afterwards  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  for  a  large  price ;  but 
their  blood,  so  much  honored  by  their  original 
master,  has  been  carefully  preserved  to  this  day 
by  Sir  Richard  in  the  numerous  hounds  he  has 
bred  from  his  favorite  stallion  Dromo. 

A  hound  called  Champion  was  also  much  dis^ 
tingujshed  in  Mr.  Corbet's  pack  when  he  hunted 
Warwidcshire  the  second  time,  and  was  for  some 
years  put  to  his  best  bitches,  whose  produce  were 
equal  to  any  hounds  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  natural  to  pursue  a  favorite systen)  too  far; 
and  so  it  proved  in  this  instance ;  for,  by  too  strict 
an  adherence  to  the  ^^  blood  of  the  Trojans,"  Mn 
Corbet  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  injured 
bis  pack,  as  it  was  observed  by  those  who  con- 
tontly  hunted  with  him,  that  the  Trojan  sort  had 
degenerated.  Though  remarkable  for  stoutness^ 
thejf  had  loH  their  dash*  They  would  be  seen 
meuseing  a  hedge,  or  creeping  \mder  the  bars  of  a 
gate,  when  the  rest  of  the  pack  would  be  topping 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  This,  however,  was 
not  unobserved  by  Mr.  Corbet ;  and,  some  years 
before  he  gave  them  up,  the  defect  was  in  great 
measure  remedied  by  judicious  crosses  from  other 
kennels,  but  chiefly  by  a  large  draft  of  young 
hounds  which  he  had  from  Sir  Richard  Puleston, 
whom  he  (Mr.  Corbet)  was  often  heard  to  declare 
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he  oould  mrer  etfual  in  inreaditig  hounds,  l^his 
candid  submission  lo  his  superior  judguieitt  in 
hreedkig  houtids,  from  so  old  and  experienced  u 
sportsman  as  Mr.  Corbet,  justifies  tlie  high  com- 
pliment paid  to  Sir  Richard,  many  years  since^ 
by  the  late  Mr.  Meyuell,  that  he  considered 
him  ^'  the  b^st  (gentleman)  kennel-huntsman  in 
England." 

I  have  little  more  to  say  respecting  Mr.  Cor- 
bet's packi  than  that  when  Lord  Middletoti  pur^ 
chased  them  they  wer^  in  high  reputation,  as  having 
had  a  succession  of  almost  unequalled  sport,  and 
given  unbounded  satisfaction  to  the  couuti'y  they 
hunted.  The  speed  of  Mr.  Corbet's  hounds  >vaS 
generally  too  greait  for  nine  horses  out  of  ten  that 
followed  thenij  witli  a  good  fox  and  a  good  scent; 
and  such  were  their  powers  of  hunting,  that  even 
in  their  woodland  coimtry  tliey  would  always  be 
backed  at  even  against  theu'  fox,  and  at  one  time  a 
good  deal  of  money  was  won  upon  them  at  this 
game. 

A  curious  circumstance  once  occun^ed  with  this 
|>ack,  though  not  without  a  parallel,  as  a  similar 
one  with  the  Brighton  harriers  was  recently  re^ 
corded :  they  ran  a  cur^dog  an  hour^  beht  pace^ 
and  killed  him!  There  was  nothing,  however, 
discreditable  to  them  in  this^  as  they  were  halloo'd 
away,  and  cheered  on  to  their  gamej  which,  of 
course,  was  mistaken  for  a  fox,  and  we  must 
acknowledge  the  cur  made  a  good  figlit  for  his 
life. 

As  a  master  of  hounds— a  natural  accompaui- 


tn^t  U>  the  situatioiir^Air.  Cwbet^s  temper  was 
often  put  to  tlie  test ;  but  u  harsh  or  ungentleman* 
like  expression  was  never  heard  to  esciqse  him. 
So  far  from  putting  himself  out  of  temper  ou  every 
little  accident  or  irregularity  that  might  occur,  he 
may  be  said  almost  to  have  fallen  hito  the  opposite 
extreme ;  and  powerful  exiuuples  of  tlie  cominaud 
he  exercised  over  Jmi^elf  will  Le  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes* 

During  the  latter  days  of  liis  favorite  old 
Champion,  when  his  powers  wei^  on  the  deeiine, 
and  he  eould  not  run  up  with  the  pack,  he  acei- 
dentally  got  under  the  horse's  feet  of  a  haiil^riding 
friend  of  mine,  and  was  laid  for  dead  on  the 
groimdi  Unable  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
man,  who,  he  was  aware,  M'ould  lament  the  acci* 
dent  equally  with  hunself,  all  that  Mr.  Gorijet 
said  on  the  occasion,  as  he  galloped  by  him^ 
without  turning  his  head,  was,  ^'  killed  tli^  best 
hound  in  mypack,  Ma^#  a///"  I  once  saw  an** 
other  hound  of  his  ridden  over,  aud  killed  on  tlie 
spot,  but  he  did  not  see  it.  All  the  notice  he  took 
of  this  was,  to  address  several  of  his  friends  as  he 
rode  by  them  with  these  words :  ^^  they've  killed 
me  a  favorite  hound,  Sir--~you  don't  happen  to 
know  who  did  it,  do  you  ? "  One  very  laughable 
acene  I  was  also  present  at  A  gentleman,  no 
great  proficient  in  the  art,  was  caught  by  him  in 
the  act  of  hunting  his  hounds,  not  knowing  he  was 
so  near  to  him !  ^^  Thank  ye.  Sir,"  said  Mr» 
Corbet,  ^^  but  my  hounds  will  do  that  quite  as  well 
without  j/ou^^ 

There  is  an  old  adage,  and  a  very  true  one--*' 
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^*  the  less  said  is  the  soonest  mended:"  and  I 
recollect  an  instance  of  its  being  very  happily  ex- 
emplified by  Mr.  Corbet.  At  a  time  that  a  certain 
Noble  Earl  waa  making  an  attempt  to  give  a 
check  to  fox-hunting  by  actions  at  law,  not  only 
against  Tom  Oldaker,  huntsman  to  the  Berkeley 
hounds,  and  his  whi{^r^in,  but  against  his  own 
brother,  Mr.  Corbet  received  a  letter  from  a  War- 
wickshire farmer,  who  had  conceived  himself 
injured  by  some  servants  wantonly  riding  over  his 
wheat,  when  that  article  bore  a  great  price,  on 
returning  with  their  masters'  hacks  irom  covert. 
The  purport  of  the  letter  was  merely  to  tell  him 
that  he  hoped  it  would  not  happen  again,  giving 
him  to  understand,  with  an  allusion  to  what  had 
passed  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  that  he  had  the  power 
to  prevent  bis  hounds  coming  on  his  land.  Mr. 
Corbet  brought  this  letter  in  his  pocket  the  next 
time  he  dined  at  the  Club,  and  after  reading  it  to 
the  members,  said,  *^  Now,  Gentlemen,  you  shall 
hear  my  answer,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve  of. 
It  is,  that  I  have  written  into  Shropshire  to  order 

my  keeper  to  send  Mr two  brace  of  phea*" 

sants  and  a  brace  of  hares,  which  I  think  is  the 
best  answer  I  can  give  to  this  letter."  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  he  heard  no  more 
from  th^  faraier,  than  usual  kind  inquu'ies  after 
his  health,  and  thanks  to  him  for  his  handsome 
present  of  game.  Thirty  years'  experience  as  a 
master  of  fox-hounds  was  not  lost  upon  him 
here ;  for  by  replying  to  this  letter  he  might  have 
embarked  in  a  wide  and  troubled  sea. 

As  a  master  of  fox-hounds,  Mr.  Corbet  did 


feverything  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  his  coun- 
try. Exclusive  of  his  civility  to  the  farmers  in 
the  field,  he  took  care  to  satisfy  the  complaints  of 
their  wives  at  home  for  the  loss  they  might  sustain 
in  their  poultiy;  for  every  Sunday  morning,  on  his 
road  to  church,  he  called  at  his  kennel  and  inquired 
what  bills  had  been  sent  for  damage  done  by  foxes, 
and,  if  any,  he  «igned  an  order  for  their  being 
paid.  His  earth-stopping  was  also  upon  a  very 
liberal  scale,  and  in  one  instande  is  worthy  of 
being  i*ecorded.  The  celebrated  and  well-knoAvn 
Woolford  Wood  had  been  for  some  time  infested 
With  fox-catchers,  who  took  them  alive,  and  sent 
them  to  distant  parts  for  sale.  By  way  of  putting 
a  stop  to  this  destructive  traffic,  Mr.  Corbet  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  with  these  men  (three 
in  number),  to  give  them  40/.  per  annum  on  their 
promise  to  discontinue  it ;  and  which  sum  they 
received  evei-y  Christmas  Day  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  period  of  his  and  also  of  Lord 
Middleton's  hunting  the  counti-y;  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  men  it  should  be  said  they  adhered  to 
the  faith  of  their  engagement. 

There  was  another  way  in  which  Mr.  Corbet 
gave  great  satisfaction,  and  that  was  by  the  very 
gentlemanlike  attention  he  paid  to  the  countiy, 
by  a  wide  and  timely  notice  of  his  fixtures,  which 
were  frequently  made  for  three  weeks  in  advance, 
atid  advertised  hi  the  Birmingham  find  Warwick 
papers,  Avhich  had  a  great  circulation  through  the 
country,  besides  being  posted  in  the  diflFei-ent  inns 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
most  punctual  to  his  place  and  hour  of  meeting  j 
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atid,  what  is  of  more  consequence  thau  may  be 
immediately  suspected,  be  always  began  hie  draw 
near  to  the  place  he  met  at.  Trotting  away  three 
or  four  miles  to  a  distant  covert  may  be  of  no 
consequence  to  gentlemen  who  have  perhaps  two 
horses  out  at  one  time,  and  half-a-dozen  mdre  in 
their  stables,  but  is  thought  much  of  by  those  whose 
stud  is  small  and  is  called  upon  oftem  As  a 
further  proof  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  contri- 
buting to  the  amiisement  of  VVarwickshu'e  6poii&- 
men,  he  fought  a  main  of  cocks  for  several  years  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  in  the  month  of  March,  which 
was  attended  by  many  of  the  first  cockers  in 
England. 

In  short,  whatever  could  be  achieved  by  one 
man,  by  the  means  of  a  bountiful  fortune,  two 
capital  packs  of  fox-hounds,  conciliatory  manners, 
and  truly  gentlemanlike  demeanour,  in  addition  to 
an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  fox-hunt- 
ing, M'as  brought  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Corbet 
during  the  time  he  hunted  Warwickshire,  and  for 
which  his  name  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  that  large  and  respectable  county. 
Indeed^  this  was  amply  testified  by  the  regret 
manifested  on  his  relinquishing  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  veiy  handsome  complimentary  tribute  paid 
to  him  by  the  Warwickshire  sportsmen.     It  will 

be  long  before  his  name  will  be  forgotten  in 
the   sjiorting  world;  and  in  private   life   it  may 

be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  a  celebrated  an- 
cient, "  that  he  was  one  of  the  best-humored, 
best-natured,  and  the  best-bred  gentlemen  in  the 
world.'^ 
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I  feel  as  though  I  have  said  enough  of  Mr. 
Corbet ;  but,  as  the  Poet  miys, 

He  who  excels  in  what  we  prize 
Appean  a  hero  in  our  eyes— 

even  trifles  become  interesting  which  relate  to  so 
sporting  a  character.  The  two  foUoiving  aiiec- 
dotesy  therefore,  whilst  they  may  amuse  your 
readers,  will  shew  how  strong  was  ^^  the  ruling 
passion"  in  the  breast  of  this  veteran  sports- 
man ^— 

At  a  short  distance  from  Sundom  Castle  is  a 
hill  called  ^^  Hainon  Hill,"  a  beautiful  feature  in 
the  country,  and  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  Abbey  and  a  tower,  on  which  a  flag 
was  kept  flying  when  Mr.  Corbet  was  at  home; 
A  party  from  Sundom  were  once  viewing  tliis 
Abbey,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Bennet,  the 
Member  for  Shrewsbury ;  and  who  was  giving  an 
interesting  dissertation  on  the  various  architectural 
arches  from  the  round  Saxon  to  the  pointed 
Gotliic.  Mr.  Corbet,  whose  })olitenes8  induced 
him  to  listen  attentively— ^-though  perhaps  impa- 
tiently*—4o  all  that  had  been  said,  w^as  just  begins 
niug  to  shew  that  Mr.  Bennet's  information  had 
not  been  lost  upon  him,  by  observing,  ^^  that 
peaked  arch,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Bennet!"  when, 
suddenly,  two  fox-hound  puppies,  which  were  at 
walk  in  the  neiglibourliood,  came  gambolling 
across  the  court,  upon  which  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Robert  Canning,  who  was  present,  and  }K)inting 
at  the  puppies*— his  face  brightenhig  with  in- 
creased animation— observed,  "  two  clever  young 
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hounds,  eh!  Mr.  Canning;  something  in  ouf 
line!"  And  thus  ended  his  dissertation  on  the 
beauties  and  orders  of  architecture. 

The  other  anecdote  is  equally  characteristic, 
though  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature.  The  late  Earl 
of  Aylesford  was  no  sportsman ;  but  as  a  well- 
wisher  to  fox-hunting,  and  out  of  compliment  to 
Mr,  Corbet,  be  would  sometimes  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  field  when  the  hounds  were  draw- 
ing his  coverts  at  Packington.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  his  I/ordship  had  posted  himself  just 
behind  Mr.  Corbet  in  a  very  dirty  ride  in  a 
covert.  A  hound  spoke.  '^Hark!"  said  Lord 
Aylesford.  "  A  puppy,  my  Lord,'^  said  Mr.  C. 
Another  hound  spoke.  '^  Hark !  again,''  said  the 
Earl.  "Puppy,"  said  Mr.  C,  softly.  At  last 
old  Trojan  challenged  on  him :  "  Trojan,  by 
G— d !"  said  Mr.  Corbet ;  "  a  fox  for  a  hundred !" 
when  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  with  one  of  his 
cheering  halloos,  he  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 
covert,  leaving  the  noble  Earl  not  only  enveloped 
in  astonishment,  but  covered  with  such  an  "  ex- 
plosion of  mud,"  that  his  situation  could  only  be 
compared  to  that  of  Dr.  Slop  when  "  beluted  and 
transubstantiated"  by  Obadiah  on  the  coach-horse. 

An  excellent  print  of  Mr.  Corbet,  by  Mr. 
Weaver  of  Shrewsbury,  was  published  some 
years  since  by  subscription,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  sportsman's  house  in  Warwickshire, 
Shropshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties.  He  is 
mounted  on  a  favorite  grey  horse,  which  he  pur- 
chased of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Biggs;  and  is  represented 
in  th^  act  of  capping  his  hounds  to  a  iscent  in  a 


covert,  having  just  unkennelled  their  fox.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Will  Barrow,  also  on  one  of  his 
favorite  horses,  and  some  hounds  of  the  old  Tmjan 
sort;  and  the  likenesses  of  all  which— paiticu* 
larly  of  Mr.  C. — ^are  well  preserved.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  no  able  artist  had  taken  a 
sketch  of  him  in  one  of  his  very  happiest  moments 
-*-m  the  nddst  of  hie  houfidey  when  uforrying 
their  fox  after  a  good  run.  He  was  then  seen 
to  aiiost  advantage— 


*t 


Higjh  waving  the  bnuh^  with  pleasore  half  mad; 
Roadog  oat.  Hoicks,  have  at  'em,  we've  killed  him,  my  lad ! 
In  a  state  of  delight  fvc  exceeding  all  bounds — 
See  the  reCeran  Squire  in  ^  midst  of  his  hounds." 


A  picture,  however,  whatever  may  be  its 
merits,  must  be  a  bad  substitute  for  such  an 
original.  Such  a  man  never  should  have  died! 
As  an  example  to  Bportsmen--*as  an  example  to 
gentlemen-^as  an  example  to  all  men— ^nature  for 
onee  should  have  gone  out  of  lier  way:  John 
Cori^t  should  have  been  immortal!  Death  should 
have  had  no  dominion  over  him— a  whoo*whoop 
should  never  have  been  heard  over  his  grave ! ! 

In  all  hunting  countries  there  is  to  be  found 
what  may  be  called  ^^  a  character,"  a  constant 
attendant  on  the  pack  that  hunts  it ;  one  who,  in 
fox-hunting  lingo,  may  be  said  to  take  a  line  of 
his  own,  and  who  says  to  the  rest  of  the  world— 
«  go  you  yom*  way,  and  I  will  go  mine."  Of  this 
genus  was  the  late  Walter  Stubbs^  Esq.  of  Beck« 
bury,  Salop,  but  for  many  years  resident  at  Strat* 
ford-on-Avon^  where  as  a  man  be  enjoyed  the 
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esteem  of  hia  friends,  im^I  «a  a  ftportsman  w^a 
niuoh  in  the  confidence  of  Mr^  Corbet 

It  bas  been  very  justly  remarked,  that  wiiat* 
ever  we  enter  into,  whether  it  be  pleasure  or  busi* 
ness,  we  should  do  so  with  spirit ;  and  thus  it  wta 
with  Mr*  Stubbs :  for  if  ever  a  inau  could  be  said 
to  be  enthusiastically  devoted  to  fox*hunting,  it 
was  he*  Indeed  it  was  facetiously  hinted ,  in  the 
Epwell  poem,  that  hunting  six  days  in  the  week 
was  not  sufficient  for  this  insatiable  N  imrod,  but 
that  once  in  his  life  he  cried  ''  who-whoop"  on  a 
Sunday—^ 

With  hiB  hat  in  the  air,  pe^[Mng  oui  fo  a  gate* 
Neither  looking,  nor  riding,  by  any  means  itaraight ; 
Mr.  Btubbs — ^a  crack  rider,  no  doubt,  in  his  time-* 
Who  hunting  on  Sundays  did  ne'er  deem  a  crime* 

Agreeably  to  the  Italian  proverb,  ^^  Se  Don  6  vera 
e  ben^  trovato*^-^^^  If  it  is  not  true,  it  is  a  very 
good  story  ;'^  and  you  shall  have  it  as  related  to 
me. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  when  resident  in  Shropshire,  which 
was  very  near  to  the  chuix^h,  had  a  fox  in  his  keep* 
ing,  which  he  intended  turning  out  before  his 
hounds  on  a  Monday  inoruing.  On  the  Sunday 
preceding,  having  lain  in  his  bed,  i-esting  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  week,  till  the  good  people  had 
assembled  at  tlieir  prayers,  his  servant  came  to 
inform  him  that  his  fox  had  escaped,  ^^  Has  he, 
by  Jove  !'*  said  Mr.  Stubbs.  "  Saddle  the  bay 
horse  in  an  instant,  and  I  will  be  after  him."  So 
jumping  out  of  bed,  and  forgetting  the  day  of  the 
week,  he  soon  unkennelled  the  pack,  and  laid 
iheia  ou  tlie  scent  of  tlie  fox*    Puggy  having 
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lingered  about  the  builcliugs  which  were  cloae  to 
the  church,  the  hounds  remaioed  giving  their 
tongues  for  some  minutes,  in  seeming  opposition 
to  the  parson  in  his  pulpit;  and  it  is  said  that 
each  cried  '^  Amen,''  at  the  end  of  i^  twenty 
minutes'  burst-**Mr.  Stubbs  having  l^illed  his  fox, 
sis  the  parson  concluded  his  sermon* 

Innumerable  are  the  ludicrous  aiiecdotes  in 
existence  of  this  veteran  sportsman  and  truly  sin- 
gular character ;  one  of  whichi  as  he  was  used  to 
relate  it  himselt^  I  shall  venture  to  mention.  He 
had  a  peculiar  practice  of  keeping  one  eye  shut,  but 
which,  on  any  occasion  of  surprise  or  alarm,  as 
invariably  opened.  Having  made  a  bet  in  the  ring 
at  Newmarket,  and  lost  it,  he  was  suddenly  ac- 
costed by  the  winner,  and  asked  for  the  money, 
which  bad  the  usual  effect  on  the  optic.  On  the 
Greek  looking  into  his  face,  and  observing  his 
perfect  vision,  he  apologized  for  his  mistake,  and 
rode  away,  observing,  that  ^^  the  gentleman  he  had 
betted  with  was  a  one-eyed  one." 

Mr.  Stubbs  having  been  a  great  frequenter  of 
race-courses,  his  time,  with  the  help  of  such  other 
diversions  a^  that  season  affords— almost  all  of 
which  he  partook  of— was  tolerably  well  occupied 
ifi  the  sununer ;  but  in  a  long  frost  in  tlie  winter^ 
he  mvjf  be  •said  to  have  laboured  heavily  under 
th§t  tiipdiwm  vita  whicii  has  beeu  supposed  so 
particuli^rly  to  attach  itself  to  us  ^^  unlearned  gen- 
tleioen  on.  a  rainy  day,"  Dui-ing  this  time,  he 
exhibited  a  most  voracious  appetite  for  novels,, 
many  volumes  of  which  he  would  devour  in  a  day, 
and  would  occasionally  be  seen  retiu'ning  tlieni> 
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by  baskets  foil)  to  tiie  two  circulating  libraries  k 
the  town«  He  was  often  heard  to  lament  tliat 
there  was  not  an  Act  of  Parlianient  to  enable  all 
Sundays  in  the  winter  to  fall  together  in  a  frosty 
which,  lie  said,  would  strengthen  the  spirit  of 
devotion  by  tlieir  repetition,  without  interfering 
with  fox-hunting  when  the  weather  was  c^n. 
After  a  good  day's  sport,  he  always  took  some  tea, 
and  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  and 
towards  nine  or  ten  o^clock  he  would  get  up  and 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  family.  His  method  of 
travelling  was  equally  singular.  He  would  go 
almost  incredible  distances  in  a  day,  in  his  gig, 
with  relayfe  of  horses  on  the  road— setting  off  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  his  refreshment 
nothing  but  tea  and  cold  meat  on  the  journey. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  other  recreations, 
Mr.  Stubbs  might  be  said  to  have  lived  for  fox- 
hunting. The  pleasure  he  took  in  it  was  derived 
from  the  purest  source — ^from  the  real  love  of 
finding,  htmting,  and  killing  a  fox;  from  the 
hound  that  spoke  to  him  on  the  dnig,  to  the 
woiTying  him  in  the  nea^t  county  but  one ;  whither, 
sooner  or  later,  he  was  certain  to  be,  let  the  dis- 
tance be  ever  so  great,  provided  his  horse  could 
carry  him  so  far,  though,  perhaps,  without  having 
seen  a  hound  from  one  end  of  the  run  to  the  other. 
The  animating  description,  however,  he  would 
give  of  such  a  chase,  which  he  had  seen  but  ^^  in 
his  mind's  eye,"  was  highly  amusing  to  those 
who  heard  it.  As  far  as  concerned  himself,  all 
this  was  but  a  secondary  consideration  with  Mr. 
StubbSf    His  object  was,  that  sport  should  b? 
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afforded,  and  that  a  fox  should  be  killed.  Let 
those  ride  who  liked  it,  he  had  a  pace  of  his  own, 
beyond  which,  not  a  view,  not  a  dying  fox,  not  old 
Trojan  at  his  brush,  would  ever  induce  him  to  go« 
His  horses  seemed  to  know  this  pace  as  well  as 
he  himself  did,  and  were  as  little  anxious  to 
exceed  it ;  for  it  was  a  nice  gentlemanlike  canter 
of  about  nine  miles  in  the  hour.  His  avernon 
to  fences  was  equally  remarkable :  they  appeared 
to  grow  as  he  looked  at  them,  and  he  would  <^n 
see  a  ditch  when  others  saw  none. 

The  pace  Mr.  Stubbs  rode  over  a  country 
after  hounds,  at  last  became  proverbial.  I  re- 
member being  once  too  late  at  covert,  and  the 
hounds  had  gone  away  with  their  fox.  Meeting 
a  groom  returning  with  his  master's  hack,  I  asked 
him  whether  they  had  gone  away  quickly  ?  ^'  No, 
Sir,''  said  the  man :  ^'  about  Mr.  Stubbs'  pace.'^ 
Strange,  however,  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  Stubbs 
has,  a  hundred  times,  been  known  to  continue  this 
pace  for  twenty  miles  an-end  over  a  country,  and 
all  the  way  from  home,  without,  perhaps,  having 
ever  seen  a  hound  in  chase ;  but  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  country  he  was  sure  to  arrive  soon 
after  the  sport  was  concluded.  The  day  never 
appeared  too  long  for  him ;  for  he  would  always 
recommend  drawing  for  a  fresh  fox  when  it  was 
far  advanced— frequently  reminding  his  brother- 
sportsmen  that  there  whs  a  moon  which  would 
serve  to  kill  him  by. 

At  the  festive  board  Mr*  Stubbs  was  little 
more  than  a  spectator,  being  remark^bb  for  the 
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temperftnee  of  his  habits;  but  his  omiveiMtioD 
was  highly  amusing.  He  abounded  in  anecdote, 
was  a  great  observer  of  mankind^  and  his  remarks 
upon  the  follies  and  indis<»*etion8  of  those  twenty 
years  youngw  than  himself  were  irresistibly  if* 
verting.  He  was  a  very  honorable  man;  and, 
what  in  my  opinion  entitled  him  to  no  small 
respect,  he  wa$  a  warm  friend  to  Jba>4$Hntingy 
0nd  an  enemy  to  no  tnmn  ! 

Mr.  Corbet  had  also  a  very  peculiar  way  of 
crossing  a  country^  and,  as  far  as  related  to  feuoes, 
much  resembled  Mr.  Stubbs.  Although  he  would 
not  leap,  lie  would  gallop  as  fast  as  anybody,  and 
shewed  no  small  share  of  nerve,  as  well  as  hand, 
in  going  the  splitting  pace  he  did  along  stony  and 
sloughy  lane6«*«a  service  of  more  danger  than 
rifling  straight  over  the  fenoes.  He  disdained 
having  a  pad-boy  to  help  him ;  but  irom  tho 
respect  in  which  he  was  held,  every  one  wi^ 
anxious  to  afford  him  assistance.  He  had,  indeed, 
a  laughable  way  of  helping  himseif  to  it  in  tke 
following  manner :  on  coming  to  a  fence  be  did 
not  like  the  look  of,  and  seeing  any  one  he  kneiif 
gmng.at  it,  he  would  exclaim,  ^  Thank  ye,  Sir,^ 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  you'll  just  catcK 
my  horse!''  This  just  catching  his  horse,  just 
lost  his  friend  the  nm,  if  it  were  a  good  one ;  bui 
few  could  refuse  the  boon  when  asked  for  by  hinu. 
The  last  thing  that  Mr.  Corbet  could  have  beea 
accused  of  was  being  selfish  in  the  field-^for  bo^ 
man  was  ever  more  anxious  to  stbew  sport  to  his 
fipMnds,  efiMi  if  he  could  not  enjoy  it  himsetf ;  aiiA 


wheft  Uift  bouQcb  irere  well  settled  to  their  fox^ 
aiH)  tliiags  lookefl  weU>  he  would  cry  out^  ^^  NoW| 
^ratieiQett,  ride  uod  eaitob  'em  if  you  caa,'' 

HaYHig  inentioued  two  of  the  principal  oharac*i 
tt^re  m  tiiis  once  eelebrated  Hunt  tlmi  eould  $ud 
nif^  your  readers  will  think  it  time.  I  gliould  speak 
of  thoeer  it  A#  cmM. 

Wlmtever  may  be  the  ait  we  attempt,  our 
merit  in  excelling  in  it  ia  proportionate  to  the 
diffieultiee  we  may  have  to .  contend  with,  as  be 
¥rko  might  make  a  good  arithmetician  might  cut 
a  very  had  figure  in  fluxions*  In  riding  at  a  rapid 
ftim  over  a  deep  and  stroogiy  enclosed  country 
^Migbt  muat  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle 
that  pseeenta  itself;  therefore  he  who  outstrips  his 
QiMpn|)0titors,  with  finich  fearful  odds  against  him, 
is  most  entitled  to  the  prixe,  I  shall  therefore 
first  introduce  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Canning. 

It  was  said  of  Caligula^  that  he  was  sent  by 
Ueajf  en  tot  shew  what  mischief  the  wai*st  man  in 
the  woild,  witli  the  greatest  uieana^  could  aceom- 
plish«*ran  awkward  experiment^  we  must  allow. 
It  was  said  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford^  that  he 
WB8  sent  by  Heaven  to  exhibit  a  contrasted  lesson 
t»  mankind)  and  to  prove  what  good  could  be 
.dane  by  a  man  well  disposed  to  do  it,  when  for- 
tune had  placed  the-  means  in  his  bauds.  Of  Mr. 
Robert  Canning  it  may  be  asserted,  that  among 
ether  excellent. qualifications,  he  was  sent  amongst 
ua  la  0kem  uthat  t/tat  jfine  animal  the  hune  tan  do. 
When  we  reflei;t  for  a  moment  on  the  subject—* 
when  we  think  that  a  nnui,  measuring  ^inp  feet 
Jmac  inchis  in  height^  and  weighings  with  hi^ 
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Moddh^  seventeen  ^fone—tliat  such  a  msxky  for  so 
many  years  of  his  lifej  should  have  performed 
such  wonders  in  the  field,  we  almost  feel  inclined 
to  believe  that  be  must  have  had  the  assistance  of 
some  preternatural  power.  The  power,  however, 
which  he  has  availed  himself  of  was  derived 
from  the  rare  faculties  he  possesses— faculties 
seldom  united  in  one  man  :<-^viz.  a  quick  eye,  a 
(Blear  head,  a  find  hand,  extreme  coolness,  and 
nndaunted  resolution.  That  a  man  of  his  he^ht 
and  weight  should  have,  what  is  called,  a  neat 
seat  on  his  horse  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  Mr. 
Canning  looks  to  advantage  when  mounted.  The 
evenness  of  his  hand  is  much  in  his  favour :  him* 
self  and  his  horses  always  appear  upon  the  best 
terms  with  each  other ;  although  it  must  be  ad<- 
mitted  he  has  sometimes  demanded  more  than 
ordinary  sacrifices  from  them. 

No  man  that  ever  yet  was  bom  could  have 
beaten  Mn  Canning  over  Warwickshire,  for  a 
whole  seasob,  during  the  time  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  his  prime.  All  surmountable  ob^ 
stacles  he  was  more  than  a  match  for ;  and,  firom 
his  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country,  he 
always  knew  how  to  avoid  those  which  were  not 
00.  He  frequently  made  his  appearance  in  Lei- 
cestershire, where  he  was  always  seen  in  the 
front  rank. 

To  prove  how  his  fame  as  a  rider  had  e\r. 
teodecl  to  distant  parts,  I  must  relate  the  follow? 
iBj^  anecdote  :<«— An  honorable  and  reverend  gen- 
tleman—«a  very  old  Meltonian,  and  a  very  good 
judge-— came  one  year  into  Wfu^viokshire^  as  he 
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Was  keard  to  declare,  £br  two  diatinct  purpoeea: 
coe  to  see  Mr,  Corbet^s  hounds,  and  the  other  to 
see  Mr.  Robert  Canning  ride*  When  he  got 
back  into  Leicestershire,  he  expressed  himself  aa 
follows :  "  The  morning,"  said  he,  ^  was  unfavor^ 
able,  and  the  scent  so  bad  that  we  could  not  get 
on  with  our  fox,  and  I  saw  nothing  remarkable  in 
Mr.  Gamung.  At  two  o'clock,  we  found  a  tresh 
one:  the  day  altered,  and  the  scent  was  good* 
The  hounds  went  at  their  very  best  pace ;  when 
Mr*  Canniifig  came  out  of  the  crowds  like  a  bee 
eiift  of  her  hivey  and  beat  every  tuan  that  wa$ 
outj^^  JUonginus  himself  could  not  have  improved 
upoiithis!! 

When  I  assert,  that  there  was  no  man  in 
Warwickshire  who  could  beat  Mn  Canning  in  ib/e 
field,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the^e  may  not 
have  been  some  light-weights  who  could. get  as 
near  to  hounds  as  himself  for  three  or  four  hiilesj 
when  things  went  smooth  and  well;  but  when 
difficulties  arose,  horses  became  distressed,  and 
judgment  was  called  into  action,  he  was  the  man 
to  look  to.  What  is  not  always  the  tase  witii 
men  that  are  called  hard  riders,  all  $ort9  offences 
eame  alike  to  Mr.  Canning  ;  and  those  who  have 
seen  the  brooks  and  gates  which  he  has  ridden 
over  in  a  run,  have  been  almost  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  had  borrowed  Pegasus  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Canning's  stud  generally  consisted  of  five 
or  six  hunters,  but  he  seldom  had  more  tf  mn  one 
out  at  a  time,  and  never  appeared  to  recollect  that 
lie  rode  seventeen  stone.  He  was  generally  very 
fortunate  in  not  materially  injuring  them>  and,  ail 
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things  cotreidered,  escafied  pMtty  well  fainlsetf, 
although  he  has  had  aome  hard  blows*  His 
horses,  generally  speaking,  lasted  several  yesrs, 
and  he  seldom  sold  titem,  unless  he  was  (emptid 
wkh  large  prices.  He  rode  one  horse,  whieh  he 
telled  Favorite^  for  eight  seasons  in  succession ; 
hot  the  best  hunter  he  ever  bad  was  a  stalKon, 
dalled  Kn^ttdtjf^  which  he  purchased  from  Mr% 
Boycott,  and  which  h6  hunted  in  the  wmter,  and 
bred  from  in  the  summei*,  prodncing  some  veiy 
useful  stock  in  the  country.  This  horse  wm  not 
quite  thorough-bred,  thougli  he  appeared  to  hav^ 
a  very  small  blot  iu  his  escutcheon  j  and  when  the 
country  was  not  too  deep,  and  with  Mr.  Canning 
on  his  back,  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  perfect  hunters  tliat  ever  went 
into  the  iield«  Mr.  C.  lost  his  start  one  day  with 
this  horse  in  Leicestershire,  iu  a  very  quick  tiling 
of  forty  minutes,  and  recovered  it  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  getting  quite  into  a  front  plaee,  and 
maintaining  it  to  tlie  end  of  the  run.  He  had 
another  very  wonderful  hunter  he  called  Coiyuret* 
He  was  a  vulgar-looking  hot«e,  with  extremely 
fine  points  about  him,  and  could  go  an  extraor*" 
diiiary  pace,  and  leap  any  thing. 

Having  ventured  to  presunte  tliat  tliis  gallant 
horseman  was  bom  to  display  the  powers  ai  the 
horae,  I  take  leave  to  introduce  one  more  instanoe 
of  his  |irowcss«  Towards  the  conclusion  of  Lord 
Middleton's  hunting  Waruicksliire,  Mr.  Caiming 
got  slack,  and  his  stud  fell  oflu  The  hounds 
meeting  ne^u*  to  hiai  one  day,  he  went  to  see  tliem 
find,  oa  a  little  four-year-old  mare  that  he  had 
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bfcedr  equftl  to  about  tea  etoue  on  the  road,  aucl 
ivbick  bad  aever  aeea  hournU  before.  Strange  to 
say^  he  lode  tbi«  little  auiuial  a  veiy  sliaq>  bujrst 
of  nearly  half  au  hour,  witb  his  legs  almost 
touching  the  ground;  and  just  before  the  fox 
was  killed,  he  rode  her  over  a  good  brook  and  a 
new  oaken  stile.  Mr.  Lucy  gave  him  eighty 
guineas  for  the  mare  a  few  days  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  her  (or  rather  hut)  wonderiul  per- 
ionnaoce*  It  is  in  allusion  to  such  feats  as  tliis 
that  Mr.  Canning  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Epwell 
Poem:— 

'^  On  Us  ilire-year-old  hone^  though  of  course  in  the  fronts 
MMft  CattBittg  ooDMi  iieKfr-i-^lie  cnek  mail  of  this  Hunt— 
Let  Ami  ride  nfhai  k4  mU,  vkcQw  ktuUer  or  hadcp 
Sure,  by  sqdi^  means  or  other^  to  be  with  the  pack : 
At  ^e  end  of  a  day  ahnost  always  alone, 
Aad  acarea  erer  bdiind,  tfaMgh  he  weigfaa  nxfeeu  atone*" 

Notwithstanding  the  high  repute  this  gentler- 
man  attained  as  a  rider,  no  man  was  more  free 
from  jealousy ;  and  so  far  from  tlirowing  any  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  a  brother  sportsman  in 
the  chase,  he  would  give  him  every  assistance  in 
his  power.  He  has  always  been  heard  to  say^  that 
fox«>hunting  was  a  social  amusement,  and  that  a 
liberal  mind  would  not  enjoy  it  the  less  from  its 
being  shared  widi  others;  but,  on  tlie  contrary, 
the  pleasure  must  be  increased  by  being  mutual. 

A  short  time  before  Lord  Middleton  declined 
Warwickshire,  Mr.  Canning  quitted  it,  having 
built  a  mansion-house  on  his  estate  in  Glouoes- 
tenhire,  where  he  now  resides;  and  where  the 
same  directing  eye  that  piloted  him  so  ^vell  over 
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ft  country  has  assisted  him  in  planning  one  o(  thb 
best-constructed  houses  and  offices  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  country  gentleumn  that  could  be  formed 
with  hands.  With  the  exception  of  his  race- 
horses, his  stud  is  reduced  to  one  hunter,  on 
which  he  sometimes  makes  his  appearance  with 
Xikilonel  Berkeley's  hounds ;  and  when  things  go 
to  please  him,  he  is  still  awkward  to  follow,  and 
difficult  to  beat. 

This  gentleman  is  the  second  son  of  the 
ancient  and  honorable  house  of  Foxcote*,  m  Waiv 
wickshire,  where  his  elder  brother  resides.  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  clauns  kindred  with  a  Right 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  same  name,  but  each, 
we  must  allow,  is  a  prime  minister  in  his  wajfk 

One  of  the  hardest  riders  which  Wanvickshire 
has  had  to  boast  of  is  Mr.  Edwai^  Gale  Morant, 
who  resided  for  many  years  at  Upton  House,  near 
Edge  Hill,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
and  where  he  kept  a  clever  pack  of  hafriers,  to 
amuse  himself  with  on  the  intermediate  days. 
Mr*  Morant  is  an  old  Meltonian,  and  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Billesdon  Coplow.  I  cannot  call 
him  a  fine  horseman,  but  as  a  determined  rider 
over  a  country  he  has  few  equals ;  and  no  man  in 
England  would  beat  him  for  fifteen  minutes  when 
hounds  run  very  hard^  or  for  fifteen  hours  if  his 
horses  could  carry  him  so  long,  as  he  has  strength 
for  any  exertion,  and  nerve  for  any  fence.     It  is, 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  elder  Mr.  Canning,  who  has  also  been 
deTQted  to  fox-hunting,  and  a  wonderful  performer  for  his  weighty 
should  reside  at  /W-cote,  and  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Can« 
niug's  house  ia  Warwickshire  should  have  been  Ifoufidir-hill. 
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fcdu'^ver,  "  the  pace  that  kills/^  and  this  Mr. 
Morant  has  too  often  proved ;  for  so  briskly  does 
he  put  them  along,  that  he  never  had  but  one 
hnnter  that  could  carry  him  through  a  run  of  an 
hour.  This  was  a  thick,  little,  hard-pulling  ches- 
mit-horse,  got  by  No  Pretender,  shewuig  a  great 
deal  of  good  breeding,  and  such  was  his  stoatness 
that  it  wds  difficult  sometimes  even  tor  Mr.  Morant 
to  stop  him.  In  the  real  sense  of  the  words,  he 
was  no  pretender^  for  he  would  go  long  after 
nature  said  "  enough."  Mr.  Morant,  however, 
is  of  all  others  the  man  to  ride  a  horse  in  distress ; 
for  towards  the  end  of  a  run  it  always  appeared  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  whetlier  his 
horse  cleared  his  fences  or  not,  so  that  by  some 
means  or  other  he  could  get  into  the  next  field. 
Falls  seemed  but  a  minor  consideration :  his  ob- 
ject was  to  put  his  horse  at  the  fence,  leaving  it  to 
4$hance,  or  fortune,  whether  he  got  safe  over  it  or 
not.  When  hounds  went  their  very  best  pace, 
then  Mr.  Morant  was  in  his  elements  Had  be 
been  less  severe  on  his  horse,  he  would  have  seen 
more  sport ;  but  the  cream  of  the  thing  was  what 
he  wished  to  gather,  and  as  long  as  it  lasted  he 
had  it  in  perfection.  His  pleasure,  however,  was 
generally  short-lived,  for  no  horse  that  ever  was 
foaled  could  sustain  his  pace  long. 

It  was  sometimes  diverting  to  see  Mr.  Morant 
in  distress ;  and  on  one  occasion  in  particular  he 
afforded  considerable  amusement  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  field.  It  was  in  Mr.  Corbet's  time,  and  we 
had  had  a  capital  run  of  uu  hour  and  ten  minutes, 
and  killed.    After  worrying  our  fox,  we^roceeded 
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homewards,  when,  turaing  the  comer  of  a  largid 
quickset  hedge,  we  came  suddenly  upon  Mr. 
Alorant.  He  was  mounted  on  his  famous  cbesnut 
horse,  a  terrible  example  of  disaster  and  defeat* 
He  had  lost  his  hat,  and  his  face  was  much 
scratched  and  bloody.  Poor  Splogio's  tongue 
(for  that  was  the  name  of  the  No  Pretender)  vms 
out  of  his  mouth,  his  head  hung  down,  and  he  had 
none  of  tliat  fiery  temper  wiUi  which  he  had  left 
his  stable  in  the  morning*  Although  nmde  the 
subject  of  much  merriment,  particularly  to  Mn 
Corbet,  Mr.  Morant  exclaimed,  ^^  upon  my  word, 
a  very  pret^  run«  Whera  did  you  kill  him  ?  I 
wish  I  could  have  been  with  you,  but  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  my  little  horse  did  not  like  it  to- 
day :  perhaps  I  hurried  him  too  much.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  thing."  The  ardour  of  the  rider  wds 
too  much  for  the  powers  of  his  horse,  and  he  veri- 
fied the  old  saying,  tliat  the  most  haste  does  not 
always  make  the  most  tspeed. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  fox-hunting  is 
that  it  begets  a  contempt  of  danger ;  and  no  one 
ever  appeared  less  afraid  of  breaking  his  neck  than 
Mr.  Morant.  Witliout  this  enviable  qualifica* 
tioii,  it  is  useless  to  think  of  contending  for  the 
houom*s  of  the  field.  In  one  instance  Mr.  Morant 
proved  himself  almost  superior  to  the  influence  of 
fear,  or,  in  more  sporting  language,  a  ganie  one* 
He  got  a  fall  one  day  into  a  road,  and  alighted 
on  his  head  on  a  heap  of  stones.  Though  alarm- 
ingly  hurt,  and  obliged  to  <|uit  the  field,  yet,  to  (he 
suq>rise  of  eveiy  one,  he  was  at  the  covert  side  tlie 
next  day  as  if  nothing  had  happened.    On  his 
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fiJeiMfo  asking  him  how  he  iras,  be  told  them  that 
he  had  some  awkward  Bensatkins,  to  be  sure— such 
as  dkabness  of  sight,  shivering,  and  a  feel  a0  if 
eold  water  was  ruoning  do^vn  his  back  (all  by  the 
l^y  fiymptoms  of  a  slight  concussion  of  the  brain), 
and  that  they  wanted  to  bleed  and  physic  him,  but 
he  thenght  a  bottle  of  claret  over  night  utd  a  good 
run  with  hounds  in  the  morning  would  do  him 
more  good,  so  be  was  come  to  try  the  experiment 
Now,  although  this  may  be  a  bad  way  of  pi^viding 
against  tlie  consequences  of  a  bad  fall^  yet  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  nuuily  spirit  that  prompts  a 
man  to  adopt  it,  as  it  would  lead  him,  if  occasion 
raqutred  it,  with  the  same  coolness  to  a  double* 
shotted  battery. 

It  may  not  be  amies  here  to  observe,  as  a 
hiint  to  hard  riders,  tliat  I  attribute  many  ialls 
which  i^In  Morant  got  to  his  not  riding  in  spucsk 
Wha^  horses  come  to  be  crammed  at  sucli  places 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cramming  tliem,  and 
perhaps  blown  at  the  time,  the  assistance  of  spurs 
is  most  useful,  to  keep  up  the  stimulus,  and  prevent 
their  slackening  their  pace  when  they  come  to  tiie 
fence,  by  which  much  of  the  impetus  tliat  would 
have  cairkid  them  over  is  lost,  and  a  fall  is  too 
eAen  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Morant  has  left  Warwickshire,  and  now 
resides  in  the  New  Forest  It  is  also  said  he  has 
dedined  hunting,  which  all  those  who  have  not 
must  laiueut*  By  his  goo<l  hmnour  ami  high 
spirits,  lie  was  a  great  promoter  of  uiiitli  in  the 
fiekl,  and  a  gallant  ridei'  over  the  country;  iMit 
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mUjf  fiJt  to  fidhu)  fax^hounds  an  a  gwd  sc^tU^ 
day.  Could  he  have  persuaded  liiiufielf  to  bavie 
gone  ^^  Mr.  Stubbs'  pace,'^  he  would  have  shewn 
more  q>ort  than  he  did  with  his  harriers,  but 
with  them  he  always  rode  among  the  leading 
hounds. 

Another  celebrated  character  in  our  sporting 
catalogue  is  Mr.  John  Hawkes,  who  resided  many 
years  at  Snitterfield  in  Wanvickshire,  but  yvkf 
has  lately  been  living  in  Worcestershire,  and  only 
occasicmally  appearing  in  the  former  country. 
Mr.  Hawkes  is  also  a  very  old  Meltonian,  having 
been  a  great  deal  in  Leicestershue  in  the  late  Mx; 
Meynell's  time,  and  distinguished  by  the  friend- 
ship  and  confidence  of  that  reno^vned  sportsman^ 
Mr.  Hawkes  has  not  only  been  a  brilliant  rider 
over  a  country,  but  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  best  gentlemen-jockeys  of  his  day4 
"  He  was  not  only,"  to  use  the  words  of  Buckle, 
"  clever  in  the  saddle,  but  right  in  the  attics,"  his 
judgment  in  a  race  being  particularly  good ;  and 
had  he  been  a  jockey  by  profession,  and  three 
stone  lighter,  he  would  have  ridden  many  a  winner 
of  the  Derby.  Mr.  Hawkes  was  bom  to  ridej 
nature  having  cast  him  iu  one  of  her  favorite 
moulds ;  and  I  have  heard  that  when  in  the  army 
in  eai*ly  life  he  Avas  considered  a  model  for  a  light 
dragoon. 

If  Leicestershire  does  not  spoil  a  man  for  mosit 
other  countries,  it  certainly  makes  him  fastidious  j 
tind  Mr.  Hawkes  would  have  been  better  satisfied 
with  Warwickshire  if  he  had  never  hunted  in  the 
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fertner  eonnty*  It  was  not  every  day^s  sport  that 
would  please  liim  there,  though,  perhaps,  he  may 
have  been  heard  to  find  fault  with  a  run  in  War^ 
wicksbire,  which  he  would  have  been  very  well 
satisfied  with  had  it  been  in  Leicestershire.  His 
best  day  in  Leicestershire  was  gone  by  before  I  knew 
him,having  never  hunted  in  it  in  Mr.  Meyneli's  time ; 
but  by  the  way  in  which  I  have  seen  hkn  ride  over 
Warwickshire,  particularly  on  a  horse  called  ^^  the 
Printer,^'  I  am  convinced  he  has  been  a  match  for 
any  man.  Having  been  upon  the  turf  for  many 
years  of  his  life,  and  a  considerable  breeder,  he 
generally  rode  well*bred  horses,  and  of  a  good 
Stamp  for  business.  He  purchased  fVilltamttm^M 
DiUo  for  a  large  price,  after  he  won  the  Leger,  as  a 
stallion. 

A  very  old  member  of  the  Stratford  Hunt,  and 
one  of  the  most  respectable  personages  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  is  Sir  Gray  Skipwith,  who, 
though  the  father  of  fifteen  children,  still  rides  to 
hounds  with  the  ardour  of  his  youthful  days,  and 
is  a  subscriber  to  the  pack  that  now  hunts  this  fine 
eountry.  Sir  Gray  was  never  what  is  called  a 
bruising  rider;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  one  of 
those  ¥fJio  mil  go  ttith  afM  rather  than  not  go  at 
all ;  but  he  may  be  said  to  ride,  as  he  lives,  quite 
fkt  a  gentleman,  and  is  what  is  termed  a  very 
pretty  rider  to  hounds.  Being  a  light  weight,  he 
has  always  ridden  the  right  sort  of  horse-^well- 
bred,  near  to  the  ground,  and  with  sufficient  sub- 
stance. Sir  Gray  is  a  true  friend  to  fox-hunting, 
()nd  just  the  kind  of  man  that  should  be  found  in 
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M0ry  other  parisk  throughout  England,  m  imthhig 
Ma  go  wrong  in  a  country  whera  geutlenuMi  of 
his  weight  and  influence  reside, 

Mr,  Ranald  Wiuniatt  is  well  entitled  to 
potiee  among  the  hard  rtdars  of  Mr«  Carliet^s  «id 
Jjord  Middkton^s  days  in  Warwickshire.  He  it 
a  very  powerful  horseman,  with  rare  narve;  but) 
froHi  want  of  the  finger^  got  a  great  many  falls  m 
bis  noviciate,  and  was  sooxie  time  before  ha  oottir 
pleted  his  education*  He  had  a  wonderAil  mare 
on  whioh  he  often  distinguislied  himself^  and  to 
which,  perhaps,,  he  is  indebted  for  his  oelebrity« 
She  was  not  quite  15  hands,  but  long  and  wide^ 
and  possessed  every  good  quality  for  a.  hunter. 
After  riding  her  several  seasmis,  he  sold  her  to 
Mn  Walsh  Porter  for  200  guineas,  who  als»  at 
the  ssone  time  gave  Sir  Gray  Skipwith  that  sum 
for  much  suteh  another  animal.  These  two  mares 
were  the  extent  of  Mr.  Porter's  stud;  but  one  or 
other  of  them  was  always  ready  for  him,  and  few 
mm  in  Warwickshire  went  out  oftener,  or  get 
belter  to  hounds,  tlian  Air.  Porter.  Mr.  Winniatt 
purchased  his  old  mare  again  after  sh«  had 
done  her  work,  and  sold  two  hunters  out  of 
her,  by  Fyldener,  to  Colonel  Berrington  for  AQO 
guineas. 

Although  it  was  b^ore  my  time  that,  he  huirted 
regularly  in  Warwickshire,  yet  having  seeu  himi 
out  in  numy  otlier  countries,  I  cannot  pass  over 
Mr.  Boycott.  This  gentleman  le^des  in  Shrop 
shiffCw  It  has  been  said  of  hin>,  that  as  a  coach** 
man  he  can  drive^  and  as  a  hoi*semaii  he  can  cide 
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hm  been  osrt  m  the  lot  of  those  who  am  obliged 
to  work  for  their  bread,  he  would  have  mado  the 
hast  rough-rider  in  England.  As  there  are  wwe 
who  aaver  have  a  goose  on  their  pond)  so  Mr« 
Boyeott  never  had  a  bad  horse  in  his  stable;  hut 
I  will  do  him  the  jnstiee  to  say,  that  he  ean  do 
■H>re  with  a  bad  horse  than  half  the  world  eaa 
with  a  good  one ;  and  a  lesson  or  two  from  him 
will  complete  the  education  of  a  hunter.  He  is 
also  a  first-rate  judge  of  the  animal,  and  was 
at  one  time  in  the  habit  of  selling  his  horses  for 
large  prices. 

As  a  coachman,  Mr.  Boycott  is  well  known 
oa  the  road,  and  when  punishment  is  wanting,  he 
can  administer  it  with  effect.  If  he  takes  hold  of 
them,  they  must  go ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  three  legs  are  sufficient  for  a  coach  horse. 
At  one  time  of  his  life  he  would  buy  those  which 
no  one  else  could  drive,  and  generally  got  the 
better  of  them  at  last. 

in  early  life  Mr.  Boycott  was  a  soldier-*- 
having  had  a  troop  in  Sir  Watkin  Wynn's  Fenci- 
ble  Cavalry,  which  saw  so  much  service  in  the 
Irish  Rebellion.  Here  he  was  shot  in  the  body, 
and  the  ball  was  never  extracted.  He  suffered 
much  for  two  years  afterwards,  but  he  lias  felt  no 
ineonvenienee  from  it  since,  excepting  now  and 
then  when  he  has  been  thrown  out  in  a  run ;  but 
his  friends  never  remember  it  to  have  affected  him 
when  he  eould  take  the  lead  and  keep  it.  When 
he  arrived  in  England,  after  his  wound,  a  brother 
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fox-hunter  facetiously  observed,  that  he  was  come 
over  with  a  bullet^in;  but  many  thought  it  was 
no  subject  for  a  joke,  as  be  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  for  his  life. '  Had  he  been  killed,  we 
should  have  lost  a  gallant  sportsman,  and  his 
friends  would  have  missed  many  a  hearty  laugh ; 
for,  though  no  one  can  do  anything  quite  so  well 
as  himself,  he  fs'  tt  gi'eieit '  promdter  of  ^  iti^A^h  in 
society,  anda  v6ry  g6(Kl  feHoAv'tpbdot.^  /"•.''.  u^ii 
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SURREY, 


Tae  most  diMgreebte  cireumitanee  attending 
tlia  Surrsy  HilU  is  the  flints,  which  in  most  places 
exceed  in  sixe  and  quantity  those  met  with  in  any 
odier  countries.  They  out  both  hounds  and  hones, 
the  btter  being  frequently  qx>iled  by  them.  It 
not  unfrequmtly  haj^tent  tibat  they  divide  the 
tendon  of  a  horse's  leg,  so  that  im  his  rider  dis* 
mounting,  he  finds  his  toe  turning  upwards!  He 
is  of  course  ever  after  useless.  This  accounts  fop 
no  large  prices  being  given  for  hunters  in  Surrey-^ 
about  200  guineas  being  the  top  of  the  tree.  Were 
I  to  hunt  constantly  in  it,  I  should  prefer  stallions 
or  mares,  as  they  would  be  of  some  use  after  such 
an  accident  had  haj^ned  to  them. 

There  )s,however,  a  chain  of  woodlands  through 
all  that  part  called  ^^  the  Hills,"  too  inviting  for  a 
fox  to  quit  for  a  country  of  which  he  can  have  little 
knowledge,  and  where  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  very  well  received. 

The  hounds  at  the  time  I  am  writing  (1823) 
are  under  the  management  ot  Mr.  Haigh,  who 
resides  at  Furae  Down  near  Streatham.  He  has 
been  a  sportsman,  and  report  says  a  good  one,  for 
many  years. 

In  all  hunting  countries  there  is  a  particular 

chMActer  to  be  found  whi«b  attracts  the  notice  of 
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strangers,  and  this  is  the  case  in  Surrey.  I  allude 
to  the  "  vetef^an^^  Cochran^  who,  havinig  passed 
the  grand  climacteric,  had  this  epithet  applied  to 
him  two  winters  agO)  In  aft  a<!)count  of  a  run  with 
liord  Derby's  stag-hounds,  wherein  he  had  distin- 
guished himself. 

Mr.  Cochran  is  a  very  wonderful  man.  He 
18  supposed  to  be  ii{>w«rdB  of  fiM^nt^  years  ef  age, 
and  ttiough  time  has  ^  silvered  oW  hjs  loehi)^ 
he  is  still  fredi  and  vigorous,  poAessiag  ^%ttmt^ 
dinary  nerve  for  ihe  many  Bummera  Ihat  kaUfi 
rolled  ever  Im  keadf  |fe  is  in  n  Wgt  wny  ^T 
bilsinesB  in  Ln^ttdtm^  awl  hai  a  hnnM  elese  to 
CroydMib  What  is  alw  asost  iMt«MU)»diiiii»y5  M 
never  hknted  till  he  was  fifty ;  but  wbai  W|  IliN 
&vorite  old  Kmg  fiiadisd  b^rse,  whicliL  h^  \a$ 
ridden  seven  seasoas,  I  i^m  toM  ma  man  ki  Swtvy 
can  beat  him^  nor  will  any  fenee  atiap  Mm.  K4 
sticks  to  the  old  oaahutie  of  the  aap^  «tmJ)|ikt«oiu| 
coat,  and  the  lei^tbera,  and  looks  liku  aHyt^ift^.  ba| 
a  quick  one. 

Tbe  8lag«hBuiids  ate  ^Ia  GmIiHa^  favorite, 
paok,  as  the.  feUowiag  aaeicdole  wtil  ^#  >^*^ 
one  of  his  rooms  be  haS'  gat  tlia  has)!  af  fk  deetf^ 
stuffed^  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  ti*  fciafcw 
ing  over  some  park  paling,  Vrbieb,  far  «flMl)  i^ 
also  intro^cad  at  die  roam^  WImh  ^Id  Kkig 
Bladud  hais  run  his  mortal  mae,  Ms  Head  ill 
the  o|)|>osita  comer  will  eqai||^te  the  amMMf 
seene^  . .  •  ! 

^  Hector  udeid,  and  lUonU^ mote r'*  '  '  ^^' 

•  '  •  .  »  - 

« 

There  is  an  afie^dote  or  t^fit  tlifs  g<|Btlwi|aH 


liH^Mk  sImmM  tMt  be  k>^  to  pOiterky.  Gettiilg  m 
UM^Ml  ^Mt  dny,  he  itm  Inid  o«t  for  4md  on 
a  iMtdl^  and  n  eiurgeoii  knniedfa^ly  Mat  for, 
«^Wh«M8liHHI<inMli^?'*  mM  the ^loetor.  ^'la 
mA  n  ^M/'  mM  Hit  itieMeni^,  ^  m  o  knrdk^^ 
The  doctor  found  the  field  ami  the  hurdle,  ))i«t  thfi 
^tMenoi/^  by  tfai»  aid  of  a  little  cognae  fitmi  his 
mtmfonkK^  haA  rMmouirted  his  bone^  and  wu 
gomt  to  tht  hoands  again. 

Vtmre  tma  another  sample  of  the  old  coatam* 
i»  4iiii  Mds  who  aMracted  my  notice;  and  that  was 
Urn.  AHnhmll,  ttAm  la  VeterinaiT-mrgecAi  Perci^ 
vnll,  lof  tlm  fUiyal  RBgknent  of  Aitiiiery,  author 
of  .<<  iMotufW  nn  the  Veterinary  Art*' 

/TbirafB  nne  mamter  of  Ike  Surrey  Hmnt  who 
danarMa  n  fllboe  here  aa  n  diameter  which  all 
trae  >  ff}$orianien  annt  aihnire^  and  that  is  ifn 
Hahoon^  A  ^oMg^  is  known  by  hja  Jk<rf  /  biA  in 
the  '#iBtMv  no  mnn  can  tell  Mr«  Hohaon  by  his 
ean^/iM,  thnngh  he  noter  tunas  it,  he  dttngea 
it  na  often  as  Aianla^ntn  hi  a  pantomime ;  for  he 
hanta  sriih  thrae  pneks  of  hounda,  and  weaft 
^  Ae^iaanf '^  «»f  eaob,  neMr  missing  a  day*  Tliiii 
heanavtr,  ie  nnt  the  mort  eKtraordinary  part  of  the 
stoty.  His  lumse  is  sitnated  at  Slaniftiil  UiJl, 
ite  mttea  ne#th  nf  Jjcnidnii,  whither  he  newr  lails 
|n;mhini  emry  night,  after  hnnting,  oeer  L^imhm 
MUf^  thoaf^  eertaan  to  he  in  Surrey  i^aki  tlie 
nani^jnoiiiing  if  them  is  akiy  tmnting  to  be  iiad« 
He  is  a  tety  lieairy  man,  and  past  the  prime  nf  life^ 
but  has  the  character  of  being  an  exeeUeot  4Bporta- 
mani  and  one  ^  kmg  standing  in  tiiis  coontry, 
■ o% 
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leaving,  it  is  said,  been  a,t  Ae  first  tumiog  out  of 
deer  before  Lord  Derby^s  bounds^  twenty-9ev<eii 
years  ago.  His  horses  lie  at  Croydon ;  aad^  judg- 
ing by  one  or  tivo  that  I  hi^ve  seen,  I  may  per» 
haps  be  allowed  to  say  that,  for  once,  ^  Hojison's 
choice  "  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Hobson  always  coines  in  his  canriage  to 
Croydon,  where  he  generally  dines  after  the  sport 
of  the  day,  and  then  gets  into  it  again,  ready 
dressed  for  the  drawing-room.  Were  it  n6t  for 
this  economy  of  personal  exertion,  he  could  not  go 
through  the  fatigue,  as  he  never  quits  hounds  till 
he  either  heara  the  who^wkoap^  or  till  the  last  glinv* 
meringofhope  has  fled.  TKis  may  be  called  an 
humble  imitation  of  the  method  which  the  E^rl  of 
Darlington  (now  Marquis  of  Clevelabd)  ad<^ted 
when  he  hunted  his  own  hounds  m'  days^  in  the 
week.  His  Lordship  had  a  change  of  clothes  kept 
well  aired  at  all  the  principal  inns  within  his  Hunt^ 
to  the  nearest  of  which  he  always  repah'ed  after  his 
sport  was  over ;  and  putting  himself  into  a  chaise 
and  four,  ready  dressed  for  the  ev^iing,  a  smali 
field-piece  at  the  lodge  of  his  park  announced' his 
approach  to  the  Castle,  and  by  the  time  he  arrived 
dinner  (if  ready)  was  upon  the  table. 

There  was  a  Captain  Harvey  also  out  with 
these  hounds,  who  must  not  be  overlooked^  but < I 
understand  he  is  chiefly  a  stag-hunter.  He  left 
one  arm  at  Waterloo ;  but  with  the  other  he  m$ktB 
a  good  fight  over  a  country,  and  has  got  two  very 
superior  hunters. 

i\  Mr.  Dyer  is  also  a  conspicuous  character  ii^ 
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ibis  Hcrnt.    He  has  a  good  stud  of  horses,  and 
gives  the  best  prices  of  any  man  in  it. 

There  was  one  other  character  out  with  these 
faxmnds  which  I  must  not  pass  over,  as,  perhaps^ 
I  may  never  see  such  anotiber.  His  name  is  Holt 
He  appeared  to  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  man  { 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  ^^  labour  or  sor^ 
tDW.^'  He  lo(d£ed  still  sound  and  heart-whole, 
and  as  if  every  muscle  in  his  body  were  as  tough 
as  whipcord ;  and  was,  I  hear,  a  very  handsome 
fielbw  in  his  time.  The  moment  a  hound  chaN 
lenged  on  scent,  his  pulse  quickened,  his  eye 
sparkled,  and  I  was  certain  he  had  been  a  sports- 
man in  his  time ;  and  I  afterwards  learned  that  he 
had  formerly  kept  hounds.  He  now  keeps  a  mad- 
house; and  looks  as  if  he  had  just  broke  loose 
from  one  himself.  Reader,  mark  his  dress,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me !  He  had  a  light 
jjfepper-and-salt  coat,  over  the  collar  of  which 
hung  his  veoei^able  tresses,  which,  in  the  language 
i£  the  stable,  wanted  trimming.  He  wore  white 
jjban  trowsers,  which,  with  apparent  difficulty, 
were  pushed  down  into  his  boots,  and  these  were 
gartered  above  his  knees  with^brown  leather  straps 
and  buckles.  Fortunately  for  decency,  he  had 
boeeckes  under  them;  for,  as  he  went  over  or 
ibrough  everything,  they  were  soon  made  an  ex- 
ampld  of«  All  that  we  can  say  to  this  is,  that 
tibere  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ;  but,  as  sports- 
men, we  must  all  admire  that  which  brings  a  man 
a  hunting  at  all  at  an  age  when  half  the  world  are 
not  even  fit  to  talk  about  it  All  wine,  however, 
we  are  told,  does  not  grow  sour  with  age,  neither 
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does  every  luim  \  aud  it  was  a  pieinure  to  gtdw 
old  at  Lacedaamou*. 

ThdS  Unitia  is  a  very  oUkstablisbftd  mbmrif 
tion  pack  of  fox^houuds  ia  the  ocunly  ^  Svrey, 
and  were  for  many  yeare  uuder  the  managwifnt 
of  Mr.  Bolton^  of  Gihbiua  Court  aear  Ijeather* 
heady  whose  aou  uow  holds  that  honorable  peat 
Their  keonel  is  at  FetcbaiD)  one  mile  ffwi  Iieft- 
therhead  ou  the  Guildford  road^  aud  coi^buns 
about  fif^  couples  of  huotiug  hounds^  Their 
coltutry  oa  the  right  hand  of  this  road  it  toleraUgr 
good^  but  QA  the  left,  hilly  and  flin^4  Thiebr 
fields  are  not  l«i^e-«^$eldom  e^tceediag  fifty  or 
fiixty  persons ;  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
tlmt  description  of  luen  which  oae  is  ia  the  habit 
of  seeing  by  a  covert's  side  in  better  sporting 
oountries.  They  are  well  nMmnted^  well  appoint- 
ed,  and  look  like  gentlemen* 

Of  the  Union  hounds  I  cannot  at  present  say 
so  much  as  I  wisli,  having  been  only  out  with 
th^n  a  few  times«  Like  many  other  packs  firom 
the  same  cause,  they  have  suffered  of  late  years 
from  want  of  a  good  huntsman— *so  particularly 
necessary  in  such  a  eountry  as  Surrey-«^nd  were 
getting  somewhat  into  disrepute^  This  defejcti 
however,  was  remedied  when  the  Worcestenshire 
homids  were  given  up,  by  Mr*  Bolton  fairing 
Christopher  Atkins,  who  hunted  tliat  pack  Uxk 
three  seasons  after  he  left  Sir  Bellingbam  Graham^ 
and  who,  no  doubt,  will  soon  restore  the  Union 
to  tlieir  former  celebrity*  He  only  came  to  them 
in  the  month  of  June  last;  but  all  those  ivho 

know  anythiug  of  hunting  are  awai^  how  mu4i 


inikjr  be  dow  wUli  faouiida  by  what  is  called 
^^WDuaar  work/'   and  two  gmd  mcnlks'  cub- 

As-eViiyalliiakian  «i  life  servei  for  formatien 
ef  okarantei^  ra  tbe  biiigraphjp  of  a  goed  huntoman 
m  m  iatavfeekiifg  to  a  tfievlmiaii  aa  that  of  Sir 
laane  Newton  to  a  pkitoaepher^  Wbes  a  great 
Ftncnagi  iatrodtoead  a  ei^lebratod  sportamlui  some 
yeaA  aiiiee  oa  the  raa^ieQUfse  at  Bifauiy^  in  my 
hearlMU  to  the  latoLord  (then  Oeneml)  Lake,  he 
^ided  theie  wcnde  to  the  iiitrodactkmr — ^  Twe 

•whf  gwtt  ineu'm  tkmr  wi|y  aa  Miv and 

€leofifal  JUbke  iheiUd  h»  kaowB  to  each  oAher*^ 
A  little  aMMd^  tbei^  ef  Chrietopher  Atkiua  whem 
i  hafe  kmwik  for  many  yeerai  laay  aot  be  ua* 

Kltt  (for  tbat  it  the  name  fay  whidi  he  in 
beat  kuowii  anioiigst  im)  fost  itarted  ia  lifo-tAiid 
ift  bad  stirt  either«<^with  i idiag  ^x&vcim  in  Lord 
iitietthiWMe^a  racing  stables  j  and^  when  that  Noble* 
umm  dMi  wm  tianiifenred  to  Sir  BelliBghaui  Gia* 
ham  in  the  same  capaoity.  8]r  B^llioghem  waa 
alae  at  that  tin^  making  hia  cMiU  in  the  aportiag 
wttrld  with  a  f%tk  of  harriers^  towbioh  Kitt  waa 
appokited  wiiipper^in.  At  this  period  the  greatest 
intimacy  snbsbted  between  Sii*  Godfrey  Webster 
and  Sir  Beliinghani.  The  harriers  were  taken 
into  Svssex^  where  the  woods  of  Battle  Abbey 
naonnded  to  .  their .  cry.  Hares,  howeveiv  were 
thought  to  be  too  liumble  game,  and  n  8tag  was 
sowethnes  turned  out  for  the  day's  diArersioii. 

Seon  after  this  6k  Bellingbaui  took  to  the 
^H^^wortl)  liwads  in   the  ferrybridge  couutryi 
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kc  kegi  at  Ins  o\ibi  espttifferfer  'tlif«-y<«fli| 
and  to.wliidi  Kitt.wM  secoild  vhijipnpw^Mdc 
being  first,  w1m>,  as  well  as  Kitt,  nmMBtiwUk 
Sir  BeUingham  till  he  toric  tke  Qvcn  wtmtfjs 
iriien  die  fiMrmer  weotaa  huiitsniaft  to  the  iSM^ 
wortfi,  and  the  latter 4<^  tke  W^ncestanlMfei^  Frottl 
the  Woreestershife^^i-^willi  which  padi'  he  gift 
iitiboimded  satis&ctkMH— Kkt  came  to  1I10  UtoioDi 
Kitt.only  weighs  nine  stanew  He  is  a  pai^afairly 
good  horseman,  and^  whea  tritk  Sir  Belliagkan, 
had  generally  the  ciAee  of  making  his  yeuf^ 
horses  into  hunien,  and  fae  -was  (I .  think)  jifiife 
jrears  in  hk  servieof  I  once  sawhis  denre  pdt^it 
the. testy  when  Sir  BelUngham  had  the  Alhemtene 
eewktry.  He  was  upon  a  mare  %hat  '8^  Belling^ 
ham  had  hred,  and  whieh,  until  she  was  sMeiior 
eight  years  oM^  had  ptoved  very  unwilling  to 
make  a  huiUer,  and  had  giren  him  a  great  many 
falls*  He  i?as,  however,  determined  to  get  dnj 
better  of  her,  declaring  she  was  ^sure  to  make  H 
good  one  Mufte  doff.^^  The  hounds  gbt  into  Annes- 
ley  Deer  Park,  and  Sir  Bellingfaain  and  Kitt^cmie 
ap  to  the  pales  (which  were  very  high)  at  the 
same  moment.  ^^  Now,  Kitt,''  says  Sir  Belling^ 
ham,  ^^  either  you  w  ImuUget  toiiefk*  ComAl 
you  talk  a  great  deal  about  your  mare-^let  as  sefe 
what  she  can  do."  Kitt  immediately  put  ^  the 
inare  at  the  pales,  and  cleared  them4  Sir  >Bel- 
Ui^ham  cheered  him  when  over,  and  immedtalely 
followed.  .  t.  ^ 

During  my  visit  to  Surrey^  I  hunt^  fite  times 
with  Colonel  JoUiffe's  hounds;  -hut  was  un£9rtti* 
nale  in  not  being  out  on  their  good  dpfi^    Tho 


kadtffmms'to'  my  bone  hmg  (uibeA  baek  at  the 
4infilw;  nd  .tlia'^seooiid 'day  L-inet  Hfmn  in  a 

^ebtthali  nor  Mri  WilliMit  Joilift^  was  €Ut,  Md 
d0'%oimir4i«d>liaiyiiiiatdNTO«kof  h\w  BSdSey 
fte  faRifatiiHqi)v'«iMn|^lfbeye:akiDtid  ^otMd 
-i»i4lihiiigh' tiM  ^or  tfirtee-vnlall'i^^^  the 

-iM^lKtarliood')  Mrhere^Wf^fox  wairat  'hoine/aMd 
jwiifcjl  Its*'  ieomfortebly  in  Bangted  Park  tot  tiie 
:[^r^  eoireEt  ioF  alxAit  OM'  thousand  aere^  yery 
diffifidtr  tofgtl  away  froM/ and  which  (Should  be 
fat  in  the  Litany  a»  one  of  *thoee  e^Is  ffoni  which 
IPO t^mMueii'' pray  to*  be  delivensd*  I  met  them 
imMltM  Wtlltott'fieatli,  but'did  not  ^et  a  gallop; 
vndaAerwnrdt^  ttioir  kenkiel)  when  I  iiaw  them 
Tkcem  ibx  up  wind  aiid  bun^  him  in  leiss  than 
tiiienty  minutes;  and  this  was  nearly  all  I  did  see, 
clt<^ng*  a  mbst  eobplete  jyack  of  fbx^-hdunds, 
<>y  far  thd  best-iii  Surrey; 

-  M'Cblonel  Jolfiffs'  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
that  r:skbald  see  his  honnds  in  the  vale,  as  they 
leitild  adt«hewthemselveson  the  hills,  in  which 
i'Bgre^d  with  him.  \Ve  fi5ced  a  day,  atid  I  met 
them'  \t  Povey  Ci*oSs,  t\venty-seven  miles  from 
lionioh  tm  the  Brighton  road.  'Fhe  following 
n^,'  If  faiclif  r  found  on  my  table  two  days  after- 
li^aMs;  1%'ill'befiit  e!X|Ja1n  the  sport  of  the  day.  It 
tifpoinMSii'^xMUent  i^portsinan,  and  said  to  be  the 
best  performer  in  the  Hunt  :— 
>j)i:*«  MR  SJdwarrf  Woodferid^*  i)reW6ei  hiseom- 
{dlMAiita  to^******^**,  bttd  begshb  acceptiince 
9tyhe^vd(i^fiMS'BKvmy  th^ihiite^of  afox 
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irdd  nirieved,  «ad  hMtdawiely  nm  io  tiou>  lyUr* 
W.  regr^  uuich  tlwt  ♦♦*«*'i''^*  did  wAeH^y^m 
he  would  have  had  one  of  the  besi  oyportiiiMtin 
that  may  occur  thU  aaason  uf  teeing  Colonel  Jolr 
li&'s  bouada  hunt  and  chase  «b  fox;  and  powUy 
of  baing  better  pleased  with  the  coumtcj  t^uiA  ww 
likely  he  might  have  been  with  the  first  pMt  of  it4 

'•  Cbtflwood  Park,  Feb.  5^  1894.*' 

To  thi«  I  returned  the  following  answer  :«^ 
^*  SiR-^I  beg  you  will  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  sendiqg,  me  t,h# 
brush  of  so  gallant  a  fox  as  yours  proved  bimwlf 
on  Wednesday,  when  he  faced  a  countryy  after 
the  rattling  you  gave  him  in  those  strong  wood- 
lands before  I  left  you.  I  muirh  regret .  th^t  | 
missed  so  good  a  finish^  but  thinking*— as  h0 
twi^  appeared  inclined  to  go  away,  and  turned 
again-^that  he  would  hang  in  those  coverts  till 
he  was  killed;  and  having  been  unfortunately 
spoiled  for  such  a  wretched  country  as  we  were 
then  in,  I  turned  my  horse's  head  towards  his 
stable  as  soon  as  I  could  see  which  way  to  st^r 
for  it.  I  conclude,  that  in  this  respect  others 
were  of  my  opinion,  as  only  eight  persons  were  at; 
the  covert's  side  when  the  homids  met— an  un- 
usually small  field,  I  should  im^ine,  with  a  pack 
so  well  attended  as  Mr.  Jolli0e's,  and  on  so  6ue 
a  hunting  moniiiig.  As  a  sportsman,  however,  I 
should  have  recollected,  that  the  worst  countries 
generally  produce  the  best  foxes. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,"  &c. 

£Ucept  Sussex,  I  never  saw,  beard  of,  or  wss 
in^  a  rwgber  country  than  Surx'^y*    Not  a  rida 


W»  c^t  thiaii^  the  MvertB,  Md  the  luim  sw 
rtmnii^g  tbem  were  belly  deep  k  Qiwy  piM^a 
NetvMistfHMlkig  tkis,  runs  are  sometime  hod  hi 
ikew  parts ;  wd  which  i&  rare^  on  the  day  alluded 
t^  a  keeper  said  there  was  a  brace  cf  foxea  m  a 
certaia  pitch  ef  gorse,  ^^  and  it  was  so/'  Qa  the 
Wedn^ay  following)  we  met  at  Povey  Croeai 
I  breakfasted  at  Mr.  Jolliffe's,  and  was  itfuch 
pleased  with  hb  stables.  They  coataiu  thirty 
stalls  and  boxes^  with  a  veranda  extending  all 
around  them,  in  which  horses  can  be  exercised  in 
tempestuous  weather.  The  kennel,  which  is  a 
Tei7  good  cme,  and  abundantly  supplied  mth  iim* 
ning  water,  is  within  two  hundred  yaid^  of  the 
ftables,  and  close  to  the  huntsman's  house^  on  the 
Brighton  road^side. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  sporting  world  that 
Colonel  Jolliffe  has  been  master  of  fox^hounds 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  for  more  than  ten  of 
which  he  hunted  them  himself.  Never  having 
seen  him-  in  that  capacity,  I  can  only  speak  from 
hearsay ;  but  I  understand  from  those  who  have, 
that  he  was  esteemed  a  very  skilful  huntsman,  but 
not  without  a  fault.  His  fault,  howevei*,  was  on 
the  right  side  with  fox-hounds — ^that  of  being 
given  to  make  his  casts  rather  too  (|uick  over  a 
light  scenting  country.  He  however,  like  Shaw 
in  Leicestershire,  would  recover  his  fox  by  a 
che/'dPrnu^re  worth  all  the  old-fashioned  casts  at 
the  moment,  and  by  which  he  gamed  much  credit 
in  the  field.  He  has  a  most  melodious  pi|>e,  with 
a  very  sportsman-like  appearance ;  and,  having  so 
latge  a  poperty  in  the  country,  is  the  man  of  all 
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odien  h4io  should  hunt  it  In  addition  to  thid, 
he  has  always  been  extremely  popular  in  the  fieM^ 
and  looks  like  an  Englidi  geatlemaiu  He  has 
for  eome  years  resigned  his  post  to  his  semnt 
Roffey,  who  was  edoeated  under  him  as  whi^pper^ 
in ;  and  who  niay  be  called  a  superiw  huntsman^ 
both  in. kennel  and  in  the  field. 

When  I  meet  with  a  characiet  in  my  travels^ 
I.  cannot  pass  him  over ;  and  of  this  genos  I  must 
((lass  Mr.  Roffey.  As  I  have  before  observed^ 
every  sitauation  in  life  serves  to  form  one,  and  a 
huntsman,  above  all,  cannot  hide  his  talent  in  a 
naf^in:  his  calling  will  not  suffer  him  to  do  soi 
'^  Every  block,  however,  will  not  make  a  Mer* 
eury,'*  nor  will  every  fellow  with  a  wide  throat 
and  a  good  voice  make  a  huntsman.  Nature  is 
too  sparing  of  her  gifts  for  this ;  but  we  may  all 
say  with  David,  *^  He  made  us,  and  not  we  oui^ 
selves.'^ 

Roffey  has  lived  with  Mr.  Jollifle  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  has  been  a  good  and  faithful 
servant.  Taking  the  liberty  of  calling  one  day 
to  see  his  kennel,  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
I  never  saw  hounds  looking  cleaner  or  in  better 
condition  than  his  were;  and  their  i^rt  this 
season  has  been  brilliant.  As  the  fixtures  for  this 
pack  are  given  out  in  the  name  of  ^^  the  Morstham 
Hounds/'  I  conclude  there  is  some  sub(^ption 
towards  them;  but  from  whom,  or  to  what 
amount^  I  did  not  make  it  my  business .  to  inquireu 
All  that  I  can  add  is,  that,  to  please  my  eye,  they 
are  very  complete  indeed,  and  from  the  pains  that 
have  been  taken  with  th^n  they  ought  to  be  eoi 
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UbImi  a  maa  be  an  enthittiaat  in  the  aport,  iie 
oerer  makes  a  good  buntemaa;  but  this  is  one  of 
Reffey's  per&ctiew.  Not  content  with  the  fine 
seaeon^s  e|K>rt  his  hounds  hare  had,  ha  sometimes 
stieks  an  additional  feather  in  thdr  ci^mi.  A  very 
good  sportsman  «-<!^  a  constant  attendant  on  h^ 
hounds-7-overbeard  him  <me  day  deseribing*  a  ran 
to  a  gentleman  kcm  iMidon)  who  had  been  la- 
iMnting  that  he  wta  not  ont  to  see  it*  He  not 
ctody  went  oirer  all  the  country  the  fiw  had  taken^ 
but  aH  that  had  been  drawn  over  in  the  mornings 
making  pretty  nearly  a  tithe  of  the  county  of 
Snrrey.  <^Wby,  Reffsy/'  said  the  person  wiio 
heard  him,  ^  how  could  you  of  am  that  gentleman 
so  about  the  run  on  Wednesday  ?^«—^^ 'God  help 
Mm,  SirP'  replied  RdTey,  ^  I  thought  I  might 
asTi^elltell  the  gentleman  that  as  anything  else.*^ 
The  last  time  I  saw  Roffey,  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  accosted  m% 
M  I  passed  his  door  on  my  hack.  ^  Oh,  Sir!'' 
said '  be,  ^  you  should  hare  been  with  us  ote 
Saturday:  nre  had  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
irilhaut  a  cMf,  and  killed  him ! !" 

Roffey  is  a  man  of  much  humour,  and  when 
he  speaks  of  me  he  always  calls  me  ^^  the  book- 
man/' The  Colonel  told  me,  he  came  up  to  him 
one  day,  and  informed  him  ^^  the  bookman"  was 
out  lis  was,  however,  rery  eiril  to  me,  and  very 
6bl%ing  in  answering  any  questions  I  asked  him*. 
I  call  hnn  a  very  good  one  over  a  coantry*^ 
tfadAgh  he  must  ride  nearly  fifteen  stone  j  and  one 
df  the  best  to  make  his  way  through  a  strong 
90veft  thfit  I  ever  ^9t  with  in  my  Ufew    Tree?  ot 
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alL  Hit  gitieriil  MppearMiee^  alse,  fe  in  Mft 
hmnfi  With  n  gMd  iMidger*^  euMffexBOA,  k% 
hwahMieye  m  hkh^ttj^  it^ngly  eiqNMlimi  of 
a  wmi  only  wititiiig  Id  bt  Mltiv«lmi» 

I  Ibuit  eonfiM  that  aothmg  ple«Mi  me  mon* 
iIhiii  tiM  fMidliie,  mnophUftimte^  r(miM<k«!  tif 
pa^MHif  of  tUe  ileieriptiiiii-^the  rmxlt  of  jinuAiMi 
obiefvttiDii  aiiwev  wfaero  NatuM  Ion  bom '  Hie 
scbooliiWBter)  and  wimo  books  aiMl  the  <trfflimhi 
of  tin  Scbooh  kave  Sotmed  no  part  of  IImi 
Impk  Tbua,  I  am  toldy  soma  of  Aoffifey'a  ^an- 
(i>0M«  aiMl  mnarics  are  ttmNMMiionly  good.  Being 
Milt  oife  4ay  ivltk  bit  boondB  into  Cbe  wildest  aiMb 
MMt  Mmota  fiai^  of  ^wtey^  iriiere  the  Cofonel 
tpolc  good  care  not  to  go  bimseU^  be  oMfitfd  him^ 
tHkM  be  fedMned,  bow  be  liked  the  oomrtry? 
«'  Why,  Sir,"  aaid  Reifey, ''  <%  Jmt  AnoM  laiM 

fi'e  AiH^M  ^mc^  Mo<'«  «<<^''  Now  bad  Am^ 
tdtle  been  asked  (e  define  the  fkat  iink  in  the 
ebain  between  barbarian  ^nonnoe  asid  a  ftiaft 
dawn  of  knowledge^  eonid  be  have  done  it  tetter  I 
I  must  now  retom  lo  the  bounda  Ae.  the 
I^MIeagie-* 

**  KiiMber,  end  ifijfme^  aiid  thift  bathkitf^^  " 

W^iA  new*  lioes  tbe  e*  ivah  htnkiiett  w^tt^ 

Art  necessary,  though  but  vulpr  arte  :*'  , 

ipd  theee  n  a  sort  of  proeody  to  he  oheerved  evei| 
)n  a  kenacL  Names  which  caress  the  ear^  and 
fveeda  ef  empbatie  meanmg^  sbowld  be  ehosen  in 
the  firat  place ;  and,  in  Ihe  next,  the  cadence  and 
i^joartity  of  them  slionid  be  «Ottsi<Iered.  A  «pott» 
|ke^  4kit    iMtMoe,    ^»   Tie^m;  a  tmohee^  as 


SfemMT;  "tr  ^  4mdtyits  m  imtifeis  cm  vhljr  b# 
allowed  with  |pn>priety«  I  wm  «oM  tfalt  GoIomI 
JnilMh  w«i  {iMtirafer^  mti  hmffffs  iki  Ub  ehoice 
af.ibif  iMnmk' iMwn (  aiiri  •n  looking  ^kUi  ]«ly 
I  lliittk  tliem  very  foerf,  witk  tfaii  wfeythm  «f 
ariMbi  wUiA  will  119I  #•  al  alK  TlMlia  «r 
Gmofateft  wimld  womM  Wfj  wi^ll  fti*  lioimflt' 
iumfi,  if  die  4  ^tfioald  be  fraicmtiMi  s)sfittt  Mpteipt 
nC  Imgw  Mn  Ck«te  Ihm  h  hkck  ^M  |%M%, 
wlli«^  is  still  irome»    We  might  na  iveli  «all  one 


The  Grimiol  ha4  a  Caitnms  hniM  HI  Ub  lmi» 
pel)  fraai  whieh  he  has  brsA  iiHioh^  eailed  4Ma*» 
IIPMr^  This  iieme  it  «^  ta  me;  hut  there  m 
ne  ttl^etiM  4e  it^  ^rUei  the  hemid  fie  m 
dymfAtyie  wtlh  the meaiihig  6f  ik  TheOole^el 
eeemi  i^leo  {Mtttial  to  tbe  muMB  of  teWat  adl 
eitiee^  Hie  has  Apfileby^  Goveati^i  Laaeastec^ 
JiOug^boPMigk  I  #oi»der  he  haa  tt*t  a  Peteiw* 
fieMt.  •  It  waaM  eoMd  wi&tl  id  a  hhUei^  and  if 
I  mnUt  one  ef  hie  teMlftuettts  I  ehMld  <eeleeni  &k 


In  Oolcilei  J^llifih's  ktenn^l  is  muek  ef  the 
heet  Mdod  hi  fii«U>i^;  aM  it  wiU  be  utm&n^ 
thM  he  hes  aet  epMed  44$  tnmUe  to  jurociice  ili 


^  I  <AMfrtei  two  temarlcab^y  dever  Wnds,  OiA^pterQfr  ttojf 
OWMblr  (iMMd  iama>>  by  liiHi  ewtdP  iMiirfa  'iHiof  tkttaeii 
M  i|ehct  taynghiii.  Ghftamr  wm  by  Mr.  L«i|b's  OhaalU 
deer  oat  of  Dainty ;  Qhantioleeiv  by  Lord  Vernon's  Bunted  out  of 
Garden ;  TfAtitf,  by  Mr.  Corbel^i  Teamou^ht  out  Of  ^^r.  ihOttfe't 
BmmM  4^ilMaa|^  by  Lard  Wnplam^  AdnMI  erit  ef  Mr 
BMlndPiilMDa^Fanma^  Aanola,  I9  Sir  RiebaNi'alheBMtiiil 
of  hia  ^adikm.  In  the  entry  of  puppies  thia  season^  I  obaerted 
febiM(l|ile%nJ!  «%lSf  ty  td^atttfrer. 
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I  will  first  Aotiee'some  ei  h\b  fi^^rile  iiM  hiAiMb(' 
and  Iken  the  bitehea  he  has  bred  frefm,  '  *  ^ 

Colouel  J.  seenis  to  have  sent  huf  bMhes  mucft 
ffom  home,  and  Manager  appears  now  tobe  the: 
parent  blood  of  bis  own  kenneL  He  Was  get^b]^ 
his  Mercury  out  of  Lord  Vernon's  Flonrish ;  Merv 
ourjr,  by  Lord  Selton's  Mariner  Mtof-TUter;* 
Mariner,  by  his  TantratA  out  of  Milliner  $  Tfltet)' 
by  Mr.  Bowes's  Jingler  6ut  of  J<>lUty ;  Jingler^by* 
hv  Jovial  'Out  of  M^  Paulet's  Graoefult       >    '- 

Manager  is  the  sire  of  Wonderful,  Mowitftbaftft^ 
Belinda,  Barbara,  and  Manteheiter,  from^atHbf 
which,  except  Wonderiiil,  Colonel  J.  has  bted' 
with  success.  He  also  bred  two  couple  and  a  half 
of  very  clever  hounds  by  Artifice  out  of  Selfana, 
now  third  season:  Artifice,  by  Mr.  Leigh^  Attful 
out  his  Fashion;  Selima,  by  Mr.  JoHiffe's  Flatfher 
out  of  his  Stately,  by  Ostler  out  of  Songstress ; 
Songstress,  by  the  famous  Berkeley  Ghauntei'.      *  f 

In  a  bitch  called  Rhapsody  is  some  ot  the  best 
old  blood.  She  is  by  Mr.  Newham's^Ifymetf 
(who  was  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  JupHery  out 
of  Mr.  Newham's  Relish;'  Relish,  by  <IiOfd' 
Althorp^  Roderick,  who  waf  out  of  'Sir  Tbomnl- 
Mostyn's  Leopardess;  Leopardess  was*  by  Lucifer 
out  of  Lady,  who  was  by  Lord  Lonsdale's  Grasqier 
out  of  Whimsey ;  Lucifer,  by  Mr.  MeynelPs  'SM* 
tan^  by  his  Stormer  out  of'  his  Harmless.  Rhap 
sody  is  the  dam  of  Mr.  JoiUffe's  Regency. 

Nectarine  is  the  dam  of  liiree  eoople  and'-a 
hftlf  of  hounds  now  in  the  kennel.  She"  is  by  Mr. 
I^ewnhhm's  Juba,  by  Sir  T.  Mostya's  Juba;. 
grandsire,  N$W  Forest  Justice  out  of  Sir  T^  Afot^ 


KVAHAY.  Vf 


The  dam  of  Neptorine,  Mr,  Newnbam'fi  N%h1>* 
sttndl^  by '(^ord- Vernon's  Fenryipan;  Ferryman  by 
bids  Rally  wood;  Rallywood  by  LfC^rd  Seflon'g 
9ttiteE  oDt.of  Modasli* 

■ .  ■  Reliiiitck  18  .by  Afa^^ager  (as  above),  out  of  Bash- 
rpl;,unft8hlul:  by  Coloqfsl  JollHfe'e  Ha2»r4  out  of 
l}i»;9^}ani;  H^Bacd  by  Mr.  Qoires's  Hubert  oqt 
c^it}^.D^k^ofRv)Nlafld'9Graoefui.  ' 

Nonnan/ly:ia.}^  J^loiutt^bfu^k out  of  Nectariua ; 
AftWjQtebw^i  pvrp.  brother  to  Manchester,  by 
l^lat^eur  oMt  pf  JS^jishfMl (as.  above).  .  Mancbaiter 
b  (life  im  of  Miisculipe  ajnd  Mutiny  out  of  Nee* 

,:  ..The  pedigree  of  the.  following  bitcli  contains 
spine JanrukiB.pId:  blood :~3eautiful  (1822),  by 
Peirtin^K  out  of  J9&rbftra ;  Fertiuax,  by  Mr.  Newn-* 
bam'p  Pillager  out  of  his  Norab;  Pillager,  by 
Mr.  Hanbury's  Pillager  out  of  Mr.  Ward's  Spinr 
aton:;  3pi|u$ter,.  by.  Mr.  Ward's  Jason  out  of  his 
$ongfl|fctcrt.;  Mre  Ifanbury's  Fillager,  by  the  Here* 
(oidahinf  Pillager  out  of  Mr.  Russel's  Prudence, 
H^hQlwasi  by  Mr^  Leech's  Prompter  out  of  his 
Jewwl;itb6  Herefordshire  Pillager,  by  the  Here- 
ionlsbife  Dreadno^ght  out  of  Dimity ;  Dread^ 
^QifgtMb  by  Ddiver;.  Delver  by  Mr.  Ward's  States- 
vMt  Oil!  ^i  Piince  of  WaJea's  Dimple. 
-u.Ni^raby  bgr  Six  T.  Mostyn'«  Norman,  who  was 
by  MeyneU V  Sul^tan  oitf  of  Sir  T.  Mostyn's  Nose- 
g^Jt^IflM  |W^  by.  Meyqell's  Conqueror  out  of  Lord 
S|Wn^»iftft«y  J  iWy  by  Fprester,  by  Grandison 
(^ii€  ^)n9fn»^i  ^0  w  o«t  oi;  the  DwHe  qf 


. » 
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Rutland's  Symphony;  Grandison,  by  MeyneWs 
Chisman. 

Barbara,  by  Manager  out  of  Bashful  (46 
above). 

There  is  a  particularly  clever  bitch  in  this 
pack,  now  nine  years  old,  called  Fantasy.  She  is 
by  Mr.  Leigh's  Artful  out  of  his  Fashion.  There 
is  also  a  remarkably  neat  bitch,  called  Faculty  out 
of  Fantasy  by  Dexterous.  The  blood  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's,  Mr.  Chute's,  t)uke  of  Richmond's, 
and  the  Cheshire  (from  Coroner  and  Conquest) 
kennels,  will  be  found  in  this  pack. 

The  kennel  does  not  consist  of  more  tlian 
thirty-five  couples  of  hunting  hounds,  but  from 
attention  to  legs  and  feet,  and  from  the  power 
they  are  bred  with,  they  are  said  to  be  generally 
up  to  the  mark,  even  in  that  disti^essing  country. 


Mttsdfix,  9d 


SUSSEX* 


Having  h  great  Aenm  to  nee  Colonel  Wyn^^ 
kamV  hDUiid«)  I  took  up  my  qui^rtera  Ht  Briglitoti 
on  tiie  38rd  of  FVbrUary,  and  on  the  34th  went 
to  Newtiinber  Hottie^  the  fixture  iot  the  di^y,  sii^ 
niile^  from  Brighton  on  the  London  roadt 

The  signal  for  meeting  in  our  grandfathers' 
tiflie  was  when  ^^the  light  morning  star^  day's 
harbinger^  came  dancing  from*  the  east^  and  fled 
at  the  appniach  of  Aurora."  Colonel  Wyndham's 
fixture  was  fi>r  eleven ;  and  about  twenty  miuutes 
before  our  grandfathers'  dinner  hour  the  hounds 
arrived,  ^nd  by  the  time  they  were  in  their  second 
bottle  ^ve  found  our  foXi  They  came  up  at  a 
brisk  trot,  and  appeared  by  the  horses  as  if  tliey 
had  uot  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet  in 
their  road  from  the  kennel«-*the  distance  fi-om 
which  was  about  nine  miles.  They  retired  into  a 
small  field  by  the  side  of  the  road,  whilst  Colonel 
Wyndham  changed  his  horse,  and  then  proceeded 
to  draw.  The  Colonel  was  mounted  on  a  very 
elever  Octavius  mare,  and  his  two  whif^r^-in 
rode  thorough-bred  ones :  in  short,  a//  looked 
welt^ned  together n  Thiere  was  a  large  field  out, 
Inwards  of  two  hundred  horsemei}  beiog  present 

Fronn  the  great  reputation  this  fiaek  had  ac« 
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quired— *froin  the  pace  they  carry  a  scent  over  a 
light  counti-y,  and  the  great  pains  that  have  been 
taken  in  breeding  them — ^I  was  very  anxious  to 
have  a  sight  of  them.  They  seemed  formed  for 
speed,  not  deficient  in  power,  and  abounding  in 
good  form  and  symmetry,  though  not  exceeding 
(generally)  twenty-two  inches  in  height ;  they  are 
very  handy  m  coming  to  horn,  or  halloo.  I  never 
saw  this  excelled.  These  honnds  also  appear  to 
be  equally  as  good  in  covert  as  out  of  it.  There 
was  one  hound  which  instantly  caught  my  eye  as 
above  their  standard,  and  on  asking  the  whipper-in 
his  name,  he  told  me  it  was  Conqueror.  I  after- 
wards found  it  was  no  misnomer,  for  when  he  had 
killed  his  fox,  he  carried  home  his  head  as  a 
trophy,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  make  him  drop 
it.  I  afterwards  saw  a  brother  to  him  (Caliban), 
a  very  fine  hound,  but  I  understood  not  quite  so 
true  on  his  line. 

It  has  not  always  been  supposed  that  gentle- 
men huntsmen  are  the  best.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
on  the  principle,  that  those  are  not  fit  to  command 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  obey.  Having 
heard  much  of  Colonel  Wyndham's  performance, 
I  was  anxious  to  witness  it,  so  followed  him,  in 
drawing,  through  many  rough  coverts.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  quiet  manner  of  himself 
and  his  men,  and  his  hounds  were  particularly 
steady,  and  drew  as  if  they  meant  to  find.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  they  drew  a  long  time 
blank;  and,  what  was  still  more  unfoi-tunate, 
whep  we  ^1(1  find,  only  seven  of  eight  o^t  <jf  this. 
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large  field  got  away  with  the  hounds ;  aiid,  from 
'the  severity  of  the  pace,  and  the  extreme  depth  of 
the  country— some  of  it  approaching  to  bog- 
catching  them  was  out  of  the  question.  They, 
however,  caught  their  fox  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  just  as  he  had  reached  an 
earth,  and  was  on  the  point  of  creeping  up  the 
bank  to  enter  it,  when  he  fell  back  among  the 
pack^  and  was  killed. 

On  the  following  day  (the  26th),  I  met  the 
Ea^  Suisejp  Subscription  Pack  at  Clayton  Cross, 
also  six  miles  from  Brighton  on  the  other  London 
road,  and,  after  drawing  blank  the  side  of  some 
hills  (over  which  the  Brighton  shepherd  would 
have  beaten  all  the  horses  in  the  field),  we  de« 
scended  into  the  vale,  to  the  adjoining  coverts  to 
those  which  we  had  drawn  the  day  before  with 
Colonel  Wyndham.  This  vale  forms  part  of  the 
Weald  of  Sussex— a  country  much  resembling 
parts  of  Shropshire^  with  the  exception  of  its  being 
much  worse  farmed,  draining  being  miserably 
neglected.  It  is  true  that  the  nature  of  this  land, 
being  a  loamy  clay  on  the  surface,  with  inferior 
strata  of  strong  brick  earth,  is  friendly  to  retention 
of  water,  yet  I  perceived  that  where  nature  pomted 
out  the  remedy  no  advantage  was  taken. 

We  continued  drawing  blank  through  this 
ungentlemanlike  country  till  three  o'clock,  when, 
being  in  a  strange  land,  and  evening  approaching, 
I  turned  my  face  homewards.  As  I  was  crawling 
up  a  sheep  track  on  the  opposite  hills,  in  a  direc- 
tion for  Brighton,  I  saw  them  find— not  a  foxj 
but,  I  afterwards  heard— two  brace  of  foxes& 
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Having  ^  birdWye  view,  I  could  perceive  thit 
this  variety  of  ecents  made  a  little  confuaioii  at 
iir«t)  but  I  soon  iaw  the  pack  go  away  on  good 
terms  with  one  fox,  accompanied  by  about  five  of 
the  field«  The  rest  had  previously  determined 
upon  the  line  they  were  to  take,  or  rather,  in  the 
language  of  O'Kelly,  determined  to  be  **no« 
where«"  Some  went  in  exactly  an  opposite  direct 
tioii  to  the  hounds ;  others  made  the  be&t  of  their 
wfiy  to  the  turnpike  road,  and  stood  still ;  whilst 
ihe  few  that  aet  out  on  fair  terms  with  the  pack 
were,  by  some  disaster  or  other,  soon  defeated, 
and  orie  farmer  alone,  on  a  little  hollow-baeked 
mare,  was  the  only  man  who  saw  him  killed,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  over 
that  severe  country, 

It  is  said  of  Chatswo^th,  the  magqiiicent  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  that  to  see  it  to  ad« 
vantage  the  traveller  should  approach  it  from  the 
north,  and  not  from  the  south,  or,  from  similar 
scenes,  its  effect  may  be  diminished;  For  the 
same  reason  I  should  have  seen  the  East  Sussex 
pack  befoi'e  I  saw  Colonel  Wyndham's,  and  I 
should  have  liked  it  better.  There  were,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  packs,  some  vei-y  clever  hounds 
among  them— hounds  of  umch  power  and  calcu- 
lated for  a  rough  country;  and  there  were  also 
several  plain  and  mis-shapen  ones.  On  this  day, 
however,  the  old  adage  of  '^  handsome  is  that 
ha\Mlsoiue  does  "  might  be  applied  well  to  them. 
They  found  their  foxes  when  there  wew  any  to 
be  found,  and  killed  the  one  they  settled  to  in  a 
gallant  planner.    In  drawing,  they  wer«  certainly 
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ttQ$te{u}y|  but  tbey  are  a  young  pack,  of  oi^ly 
thr^e  years'  stauding,  and  perfection  in  hounds  is 
allowed  to  be  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth. 

The  kennel  of  the  East  Sussex  is  at  Ringiner, 
three  miles  from  Lewes  on  the  Battel  road,  and 
the  hoMnds  are  uiider  the  management  of  one  of 
their  contribqtory  masters-— Colonel  Cator,  of  the 
artillery*  Lord  Gage  is  one  of  their  subscribers, 
and  a  pretty  regular  attendant  The  huntsman 
want«  a  Ibssou  from  Colonel  Wyndham  in  his 
dog  language.  The  Colonel  uses  it  sparingly,  but 
when  he  does  speak  to  them  he  is  good.  The 
other  id  very  lavish  of  his  lingo,  but  it  was 
Hebrew  to  nie.  His  halho'away  is  a  complete 
view-halloo* 

On  the  following  Wednesday  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham's  hounds  met  at  Torrington  Wood,  where 
wO  found  our  fox  the  first  day  I  was  out,  but  on 
this  day  we  drew  it  blank.  The  weather,  indeed, 
was  dreadful — nothing  but  thunder  and  lightning 
being  wanting  to  complete  the  war  of  elements. 
A  shower  of  snow  overtaking  us  in  our  draw,  just 
as  we  had  got  upon  the  hills,  sent  us  home  with 
nothing  but  a  good  appetite  for  dinner.  Friday 
was  Washington  Common,  between  Steyning  and 
Petworth,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Brighton, 
in  a  country  capable  of  being  made  a  tolerable 
hunting  country ;  but,  like  all  those  which  have 
not  T)een  regularly  hunted,  the  find  was  uncertain, 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  another  blank,  though 
we  drew  several  miles  down  the  Wealds  of 
Sussex. 

There  is  a  counti-y  hi  Boeotia,  which  they  call 
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Hyetusy  mipposed  to  be  the  dirtiest  in  the  world. 
This  I  have  never  seen ;  but  I  wa8  bred  up  in  a 
dirty  one,  and  more  than  onoe^  when  a  boy,  was 
nearly  smothered  on  my  potty,  in  a  lane  called 
''  the  Devil's  Gallery.''  I  thought  I  had  seen 
some  dirt  about  the  Clayton  Woods  m  Oxford- 
shire, and  the  Grafton  Woods  hi  Worcestershire, 
but  when  I  got  into  the  lanes  of  the  Wtelds  of 
Sussex  and  some  part  of  Surrey,  I  found  it  wils 
all  to  come.  However,  it  is  the  best  extreme  df 
the  two,  and  of  two  evils  we  must  always  didoiiie 
the  least  The  country  we  drew  over  en  this  day 
would,  no  doubt,  have  held  a  scent,  and  by  no 
means  an  impracticable  one  to  cross-shearing  iii 
mind  that  what  will  stop  horses  will  also  gene- 
rally stop  hounds. 

On  the  following  day  (Saturday)  we  met  at 
the  Burrell  Arms,  between  Horsham  and  Wor- 
thing, close  to  West  Grinstead  Park,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Burrell,  Member  for  the  county,  and  al«> 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Brightto.  We  drew 
some  very  fine  gorse  in  the  plantations  in  the  park, 
but  no  fox  was  at  home.  We  continued  drawing 
over  a  good  deal  of  country— tlie  prospect  begin- 
ning to  lour— when  we  had  a  beautiful  find  in  a 
beautiful  patch  of  gorse.  Perceiving  they  were 
determined  to  have  him  out  or  taste  him,  he  went 
gallantly  away  across  a  good  rasping  brook  in  the 
meadows  below,  and  I  thought  we  Were  in  for  a 
elippen  I  presently  found,  however,  that  it  would 
not  do ;  for  as  soon  as  the  hounds  got  upon  the 
plough,  their  heads  were  up,  and  nothing  but 
feeling  for  it  (which  they^dld  to  ptirlecttoil)  couM 
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bimUle'tlieiii  to  get  on  at  alL    Here  the  eouatiy 

alone  *  was  ki  fault;    We  had  a  good  fox^  and  a 

good  pack  of  bounds  behind  him,  but  a  country 

^t  marred  both ;  fofr,  in  condequence  of  there 

bekig  no  room  between  the  coverts,  the  one  ran 

fifaoft,  and  the  ethers  were  never  out  of  difficulties. 

ThJB  enabled 'our  Ibx  to' stand  a  two  hours'  run, 

•and  to  saVe  his  life  at  last;  whereas,  had  it  been 

a  gdod  gifasB  country,  'they  would  have  tasted  him 

&!' half 'the  time.    If  we  had  found  where  we  first 

ttetin'tbe  morming,  we  should  have  had  a  much 

better  chance  of  sport.    * 

'    Whether  it  were  a  judgment  on  me  for  laugh* 

ing  at  others  i  know  iibt,  but  in  the  course  of  this 

^un  I  got  one  of  the  worst  falls  I  eVer  had  in  my 

life  at  a  gap.    The  mare  I  was  riding  fell  with 

me  as  if  she  had  been  shot,  and  then  struck  me 

in  ihi^  places  on  the  head  and  face*     Having 

once  ruptured  the  temporal  artery  by  an  accident, 

I  thought  I  had  done  so  again  from  the  quantity 

of  blocd  that  flowed ;  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be 

the  case.    A  fanner  remained  with  me  till  the 

bleeding  abated,  and  then,  from  his  knowledge  of 

the  country,  and  having  a  short  running  fox,  I  got 

in  a  line  with  them  in  a  turnpike  road,  just  in 

time  to  see  the  houtids  going  their  very  best  pace 

over  some  meadows,  which  confirmed  the  opinion 

1  had  before  formed  as  to  the  fate  of  their  fox, 

had  grass,  instead  of  plough  and  woodlands^  been 

the  order  of  the  day*    He  was  also,  I  understand, 

indebted  fbr  his  life,   to^vards  the  finish,  to  all 

bemg  pounded  in  some  gentleman's  park,  having 

heen  vidvHsd  but  A  short  time  before* 
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Not  being  able  to  ride  off  a  trot,  I  cap  give 
but  a  lame  account  of  this  run,  from  the  time  I 
got  my  fall.  I  thought  Colonel  Wyndhain  rode 
very  well  to  his  hounds,  and  his  cheering  halloo 
to  them  in  chase  would  make  s^n  old  man's  heart 
feel  glad.  There  was  a  Major  Keen,  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  on  a  veiy  clever  horse,  wd  I  saw  him 
much  inclined  to  get  forward.  This  was,  how- 
ever, that  kind  of  a  mn  in  which  no  man  could 
distinguish  himself,  owing  to  the  short  and  fi-e- 
quent  turns.  I  had  noticed  the  Major's  horse  on 
the  first  day  I  was  out  with  these  hounds,  and  I 
have  since  heard  that  he  is  of  Irish  blood.  He 
i^  exactly  the  horse  for  Leicestershire. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  observations  on  this  day 
without  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  fanner 
who  assisted  me  in  my  misfortunes ;  neither  can  I 
forget  the  pressing  invitation  Mr.  Burrell  gave  me 
to  West  Grinstead  Park.  -  I  was,  however,  no 
figure  for  a  drawing  room,  so  made  the  best  of 
my  way  to  my  hack,  and  after  ten  days'  repose 
was  able  to  shew  again.  Mr.  Burrell  rode  Vaga- 
bond, Brother  to  Wanderer,  and  a  charming 
hunter  he  appears  to  be. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  the  county  of  Sussex 
produces  tlie  only  instance  in  the  s[K>rtiug  world 
of  two  brothers,  each  keeping  a  pack  of  fox* 
hounds ;  but  so  it  is.  Colonel  Henry  Wyndham 
hunts  the  western  side  of  the  county. 

Colonel  Wyndham  has  two  kennels— one  at 
his  own  house,  from  which  he  hunts  his  Chiches- 
ter country ;  imd  the  other  at  Finden,  three  miles 
from  Worthing    on    the    Horsham  road.     The 


liittej*  WM  built  for  the  houuds  which  hunted  this 
eouutry  when  Mr.  Newnhani  had  the  management 
of  them*    They  are  both  very  good  and  healthy. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  say  something  of 
the  condition  of  Colonel  Wyndham's  hounds. 
On  the  first  day  that  I  saw  them,  they  looked  a 
little  the  worse,  as  all  hounds  do,  for  the  preceding 
week's  sport,  which  had  been  very  severe;  but 
they  were  even  in  their  flesh,  and  not  lighter  than 
they  should  be  for  a  flying  country,  which  they 
so  often  hunt  in,  and  where  wind  and  speed  are 
everything.  On  the  last  day  I  was  with  them  I 
tliought  there  was  a  beautiful  pack  out,  and  hav* 
ing  had  an  easier  week,  they  looked  very  bright 
and  well. 

The  origin  of  this  kennel  I  found  to  be  as 
follows  :«^The  Karl  of  Egremont  bred  them,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Yorkshireman  by  the  name  of 
Luke,  now  dead,  but  whose  memory  still  lives  in 
Sussex,  and  M^iose  word  (as  it  ought  to  have  been) 
ivas  gi^pel  on  anything  relating  to  hounds.  The 
Noble  Earl,  getting  slack,  made  a  presi^nt  of  thein 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Duke 
gave  them  to  the  Kijiig.  Old  Luke,  however-** 
a  good  judge— ke];lt  some  of  the  best  blood,  until, 
as  he  expressed  himself,  ^^  his  young  masters  would 
^vant  them ;"  from  which  is  descended  the  pack  I 
hunted  with,  which  I  understand  is  of  ten  years' 
growth.  In  the  Cliichester  country,  I  hear,  they 
have  a  sujierubundance  of  foxes,  and  hunt  very 
late  in  consequence. 

I  liked  the  appearance  of  Colo^l  Wyndhani's 
first  whipper-iii.    His  name  is  Robert  Bartlett; 
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and  though  with  a  strong  cross  of  the  harrier  in 
hini)  I  thought  he  knew  well  what  he  was  about 
in  the  field.  The  second—- a  young  one— will 
some  day  or  other  turn  up  a  trump-^-nature  not 
having  forgotten  to  put  some  brains  in  hi;s  head. 

I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  Colonel 
Wyndham's  hounds  to  advantage*— that  is,  when 
they  find  their  fox  in  t/ie  open,  and  run  hiin,  up 
wind,  over  that  tryuig  country.  I  am  assured  that 
the  pace  on  such  occasions  exceeds  anything  that 
I  have  experienced.  I  can  easily  conceive  this ; 
for,  whether  on  the  old  green  sward,  or  the  heath 
with  which  these  hills  are  covered,  there  must  be 
a  high  scent;  and  the  circumstance  of  hounds 
being  always  able  to  beat  horses  among  hills  must 
make  it  appear  even  faster  than  it  really  is. 

Colonel  Wyndham's  favorite  sire  hound  is 
Labourer.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Powlett,  and  got 
by  his  Limner  out  of  his  Pigeon.  He  is  the  sire 
of  several  first-rate  hounds;  and,  what  is  most 
extraordinary,  not  one  of  his  puppies  had  ever  died 
of  the  distemper.  A  hound  called  LasJiwoody  got 
by  him,  appeared  quite  perfect,  and  the  Colonel 
has  bred  a  good  deal  by  him.  He  is  the  su'e  of  a 
very  beautiful  bitch  (first  yeai-)  called  Science^ 
out  of  a  bitch  called  Tempest ^  now,  I  believe,  with 
the  Warwickshire.  I  asked  the  Colonel  if  he 
had  ever  bred  from  a  hound  called  Blmider^  which 
I  particularly  noticed  the  last  day ;  when  he  told 
me  he  was  going  to  do  so,  but  did  not  like  his 
colour.  He  is  by  Mr.  Tom  Smith's  Barbarous. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  more  beautiful  than  her 
colours  y   but  there  is  an  old    sayings  that  *^  a 
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good  hone  is  never  of  a  bad  colour;"  and  why 
shonld  not  this  apply  to  a  hound?  What  is 
called  Uie  red-pie,  however,  is  very  unsightly  in  a 
hound^  and,  unfortunately,  that  is  Blunder's 
colour ;  but,  from  his  fine  fonn  and  fox*hound-like 
appearance,  I  should  be  induced  to  cross  him 
with  such  a  rich«coloured  bitch  as  Venomous 
(if  she  is  open)^  who  is  also  in  every  respect  a  fox* 
hound. 

I  saw  a  very  fine  sportsman  with  these  hounds, 
whom  I  must  not  pass  over.  His  name  is  Mr. 
Bigland  Newnham,  residing  at  Chichester,  and 
who  hunted  this  country  many  years  in  old 
Luke's  time.  His  opinion  is  considered  to  be 
quite  orthodox. 

On  quitting  Sussex  I  passed  through  Petworth, 
with  the  hopes  of  seeing  Colonel  Henry  Wynd- 
ham's  hounds ;  but  they  had  been  out  on  the  day 
I  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  understand- 
ing that  their  next  fixture  was  in  a  very  woodland 
country,  and  at  a  distance,  I  deferred  this  pleasure 
to  another  opportunity.  I  was  informed  by  a  very 
good  sportsman,  at  whose  house  I  took  up  my 
quarters,  that  thej^  are  more  powerful  than  his 
elder  brother's,  and  more  calculated  for  a  rough 
country.  I  hear  Colonel  Henry  is  i^  very  bruis- 
ing rider,  and  being  a  light  weight,  and  well 
mounted,  is  difficult  to  follow,  and  hard  to  beat. 
His  house  and  kennel  are  at  Slade^land^  in  the 
parish  of  Carford,  about  four  miles  from  Pet- 
l^orth. 

In  the  intermediate  days  with  Colonel  Wynd- 
hami  I  Attended  the  Brookside  Harriemi  under  the 
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management  of  Mn  Harrieon  Carr.  There  ivm  a 
constant  attendant  on  these  hounds  in  the  persou 
of  a  Reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity^  whose  venerable 
presence  adds  much  to  the  respectability  of  their 
field*  The  Doctor  is  not  one  of  those  glootny 
sectaries  who  think  that  man  is  only  sent  into  this 
world  to  mortify  himself  into  ctmdition  for  tiie 
next*  His  reading  has  informed  him,  that  ^'  Christ 
tianity  forbids  no  reasonable  indulgences-«~no  inno* 
cent  relaxations."<*-*(£ttAop  Porteus.)  If  life  be  the 
g^  of  Heaven,  it  must  \)e  religion  to  enjoy  it;  and, 
as  has  been  so  beautifully  told  us,  ^*  the  miad 
goes  a  great  way  towards  praise  and  thanksgiving 
when  filled  with  gladness;  for  such  a  disposition 
consecrates  every  field  and  wood,  and  turns  a 
morning  ride  into  a  morning  sacrifice,"  Milton 
makes  even  the  devil  pleased  with  the  beauties  of 
nature ! 

By  common  analogy,  the  decline  of  life  ie 
aasootated  with  the  dreary  scenes  of  .winter*  No 
wonder  then  that  nothing  should  be.more  delight* 
ful  than  a  gineen  old  age  ;  and  I  confess  I  was  not 
a  little  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  Dn  Hooker. 
Cicero  says  of  Catiline,  that  he  lived  with  the  old 
gravely,  and  with  the  young  pleasantly ;  and  this 
would  apply  to  the  Doctor.  There  is  a  natural 
gaiety  about  him  which  is  rare,  but  most  agreeable, 
lit  his  period  of  life,  and  stii}  more  ^  when  fight* 
ing  against  infirmity  and  pain.  Though  only  a 
waler*drinker,  he  is  o  martyr  to  the  gput;  but, 
when  lifted  on  his  horse,  he  can  ride  him  well, 
and  even  tlic  young  ones  cannot  beat  him  over  the 
Bfightoft  Hills* 


SUSSEX.  Ill 

In  conversation  with  Dr.  H.,  to  who\t\  I 
Wf^  introduced,  I  observed,  that  he  reminded  me 
of  the  late  (Honorable)  Sam  Ongley,  whom  I  ha4 
seen  riding  so  hard  with  the  Oakley  hotmds,  though 
severely  afflicted  with  the  gout ;  whep  thp  Doctor 
told  me,  he  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  hiS) 
find  that  he  had  educated  his  nephews— point* 
ing  to  Lord  Ongley  and  his  brother  then  in  tlie 
ibid. 

^  Quern  Jupiter  edit,  peedagogum  faoit,"  is  a 
very  ancient  proverb,  but  here  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  Neither  gods  nor  men  could  pass  such 
a  sentence  on  the  Doctor,  for  I  was  assured  by  a 
friend  there  was  not  a  blot  in  his  escutcheon.  1% 
appears,  however,  that  he  takes  a  few  young  men 
of  fitshion  under  his  roof,  whom,  if  they  will  not 
be  nutde  scholars^  he  is  certain  to  make  gentle* 
men.  It  amused  me  much  to  hear,  that,  when 
applied  to  by  parents  to  receive  their  sons,  he 
always  reminds  them  that  he  is  a  sportsman ;  and 
why  should  he  not  bef  Agesilaus  being  asked 
what  was  most  proper  for  boys  to  leani,  answered, 
^  what  they  ought  to  do  when  they  became 
men/'  Now,  as  nine  out  of  ten  of  that  class  of 
yoimg  men  the  Doctor  is  likely  to  have  tlie  hand* 
ling  of  are  almost  sure  to  be  spoi*tamen,  a  lesson 
now  and  then  from  the  Doctor  on  so  classical  a 
subject  as  hunting  would  no  doubt  be  of  service 
to  them.  A  gentleman  should  know  something 
of  everything;  and  we  must  all  remember  the 
rebuke  the  young  Roman  nobleman  received  from 
the  Oracle  of  hii  country  for  being  ignorant  of 

«M  of  ifti  wmuMmt  laws.    Tbe  mMeam^  says 
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Oicem,  &et  to  work  in  earnest^  and  becmtieva 
better  lawyer  titan  the  Oracle..    ^ 

A  kuotiag.  paraaoy  and  a  parson  who  2  banta) 
ibould  not  be  confounded  togetker;  they.ara.M 
differ^it  as  Palay's  drunkard  and  the;  mauMwhO 
may  sometimes  be  drunk.  The  kilawiag  h  .^ 
good  anecdote  on  thie  subject  The  oiroiiiQistHtnce 
that  gave  rise  to  it  6cenrred  lo  a .  hrotbar  ;of 
my  ovmj  also  of  the  sacerdotiil  order,,  abd  vrtia 
ean  tU^nir^ll  to  bbimds.  Trattiiigiomi;  #naid4y» 
to  call  on  a  tnx^ther  clergyman^'fiiounteditfoaiia 
clever  grey  horse,  and  mtker  good  about.  «thci 
boots  and  breeches,  he  saw  his  ifriead.:  walking 
at  some  distance  in  his  grounds, .  accoiapaiiifid 
by  another  person.  On  cantering  up/to.>hiai^ 
he  found  it  was  his  diocesan.  After .  looking 
him  over  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  Bishop., olh'. 
served-^*  ***''**♦**,  you  put  me  in  mind.x^'l 
brother  prelate  of  mine,  who  mot  one  'of  his  clet^ 
in  the  road,  not  very  canonieally  dressed  (I:.don?t 
allude  to  you,  added  his  Lordship),  but  mounted 
on  a  very  fine  black  horse ;  on  which  he  potteil 
him  on  the  neck,  and  said,  ^  You  are  aJnokki 
animal,  and  I  wish  your  master  was  as  clema%. 
dressed  as  yoii  are.'  '^  His  Lordship  oootiikued 
the  joke  by  a  second  assuranoe  that  he  ^did  aadt 
allude  to  my  brother,  and  asked  l^m-  to  ^vdbam 
with  him  to  his  palace  to  dinner.  >H6  thanked 
him,  but  told  him  he  was  afraid  ^vea  to*  dine  wil^ 
a  Bishop  on  hSdlurdaiy.      '  ...    u..,  ,m 

Bishops,  however,  are  menv  A  jfiiw-yeaiii^ 
since  I  passed  two  dnyd  in'ti)«  same  hwise' with  m» 
of  theiDi  and|  owing  to  a  iforting  iM%'orHwv 
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besidtt  myself  b^og  of  the  party,  we  talked  m 
much  about  huntings  that  his  Lotdsh^  was  beard 
t»  iflkelare,  that  he  really  beliored,  if  he  had  re«> 
manned  « little  longer  i^  *m«4:**^  \^  should  have 
bcloonio  a  finL^hunter,  though  be  had  never  worn  a 
pair  of  boots  in  his  life. 

The  best  anecdote  of  a  Bishop  and  huatiag  is 
;^t  to  eome.  It  is  well  known,  that  (tho^b 
before  I  was  bom)  a  certain  high-bred  dignitary 
of  the  Chureh  keft  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  and  was 
sue  <^  the  best  sportsmra  of  his  day.  When, 
howeseiv  the  mitre  adorned  his  im>w,  the  hounds 
were  IvansfiNrred  to  his  noble  brother,  who  con- 
tinued them  in  great  style^  but  the  Bishop  did  not 
attend  them.  Taking  a  ride,  however,  one  day 
IB  a  eountry  in  which  he  thought  it  not  uvdikely 
he  might  see  something  of  them,  he  met  the  fox. 
The  hounds  were  at  fault ;  when,  putting  his  finger 
under  his  wig,  his  Lordship  gave  one  of  bi9 
beantifiil  view-balloos.  ^  Hark,  halloo ! ''  said 
OM.of  the  field.  Tlie  huntsman  listened,  and  the 
Wkio  wae  repeated.  ^^  That  will  do,''  said  he, 
knowing  bis  old  master's  voice ;  ^^  thaf^  Gospel^ 

I  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  writing  a  history 
of  a  hunting  ooimtry.  There  was  a  Doctor  of 
aneither  descr^tion  in  Sussex—a  saviour  of  bodies, 
and  aiot  of  souls—who  took  my  fancy  much  as  a 
afioftsnian  of  the  Old  School.  His  name  is  Hod- 
son,  and  he  resides  at  Lewes.  Though  a  disciple 
of.  JSSsculiipi^,  he  is  much  more  partial  to  the 
mpil  gods,  and  is  a  pretty  constant  attendant  on 
tiW;£Ait  B^x  ^ttuds,  generally  contriving  that 
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bis  patioDts  shall  be  ooovaleaeettt  on  himtii^;  days. 
He  bat  got  two  useful  naga,  \f  th^  tfer#  in  <sm^ 
ditimi  but  despite  of  this,  they  art  doomed  to 
carry  himself— no  feather  weighW^|icetty  ofteo, 
aud  a  friend  noir  and  tbeu  ioto  the  hargaiiu  lie 
had  them  both  out  one  day,  and  I  opuld  Qot  help 
«niUng  at  the  pad-boy  on  the  second  horse~-a 
good  welter  weight  of  about  fifteen  stone ! 


.  •••  f 
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CliOSB  OF  THE  SEASON  IftfiM, 


MR.  CHUTE'S  — SIR  JOHN  COPE'S— AND  MR. 

WARD'S  HOUNDS. 

By  way  of  a  iinkh  to  the  ieaton,  I  treated 
myself  to  a  day  or  two  with  Mr.  Chute's,  Sir  John 
Cope's,  and  Mr.  Ward's  hounds.  The  fixture 
with  Mr.  Chute,  on  the  31  st  of  March,  was  West 
SlierhMii  Church,  in  what  is  vaHed  the  Wbod- 
lands  of  Hampshire,  and  he  found  his  fox  in  a 
eomer  of  Pamber  Forest,  and  killed  him  hand« 
smnely  at  Lord  Bolton's*— eight  miles  as  the  erov 
flie»---so  beaten  that  he  laid  dotvn  before  the 
bounds.  This  sharp  and  decisive  thing  was  just 
what  Mr.  Chute  wished  on  this  day,  as  several 
strangers  were  in  the  field.  Tliere  were  two  of 
the  best  performers,  of  the  Hampshire  Hunt»-i«Mr. 
Oage,  brother  to  Lord  O.,  and  Mr.  Knight«Mas 
well  as  Sir  John  Cope,  and  one  of  his  bruisert 
(Mr.  Simmonds)  with  him ;  all  of  whom  liad  an 
opportunity  of  tiying  thair  nerve  over  thi.  ttiongly 
eneloaed  country.  Mr.  Oage  told  me  he  never 
rode  over  more  awkward  fences  for  horses  not 
quite  am  JhU  at  them,  having  banks  to  creep 
up  on,  with  wide  and  deep  ditches,  and  plenty  of 
them. 

Mr.  Chute  has  been  a  master  of  houmls  ever 
ain^  be  wi^^  a  boy,  and  of  fox*hounds  for  more 
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than  thirty-two  years,  and  therefore  claims  a  plaee 
in  the  history  of  hunting  countries.  In  allusion  to 
his  hounds  being  small,  but  good,  the  motto  oirer 
his  kennel  door  has  been  ^  Muitum  in  Parm  f^ 
\s^A  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  sport  his 
pack  has  had  this  season,  and  the  &me  they  have 
acquired,  he  told  me  he  should  alter  it  to  ^^  Vires« 
que  acquirit  eundo^^  for  which  we  must  give  him 
predit  I  was  out  with  him  one  other  day,  but 
we  had  not  scent  enough  to  hunt 

SIR  JOHN  COPFS  HOUNDS, 

On  the  Ist  of  April  I  met  Sir  John  Cq)e's 
hounds  at  Bradfield,  in  his  Berkshire  eountry^  but 
the  weather  was  such  that  a  run  was  out  <^  the 
question.  We  found  a  fox  in  a  fine  piece  <^ 
gorse ;  but  before  he  could  get  out  of  it  he  died. 
There  had  been  a  fall  of  snow  a  short  time  before, 
which  had  pressed  doivn  the  gorse  on  the  meuses, 
so  that  he  was  as  it  were  stopped  in-— there  being 
nothing  else  to  prevent  him  going  away  if  he  c<>uld 
have  once  got  to  the  outside  of  it  Tlus  cause  was 
evident  by  the  long  time  the  hounds  were  in  com- 
ing to  the  horn  aflter  the  fox  had  been  chipped. 
We  soon  found  again,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as 
we  had  not  an  atom  of  scent  to  serve  us  over  that 
ploughed  country. 

I  knew  Sir  John  when  he  had  a  house  for 
several  seasons  at  Bicerter,  hunting  with  Sir 
Thonias  Mostyn,  when  he  rode  very  hard.  Some 
time  since,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
thigh  as  he  vras  riding  abouf  h^s  owo  groHods, 
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And  WM  attacked  by  typhus  fever  afterwards, 
whichr  he  says  has  done  his  nerve  no  good.  His 
hounds  are  much  admired  for  shape  and  make, 
very  qukk,  and  said  to  be  particularly  powerful  in 
Gofvert,  where  no  fox  can  stand  them  long.  He 
divides  his  kemie],  and  it  was  the  dog  pack  on  the 
<lay  I  was  out  with  him*  An  old  friend  of  mine, 
a  very  good  judge,  who  has  been  hunting  with 
them  this  season,  told  me  their  kennel  manage- 
ment must  be  superior :  *^  for,"  said  he,  "  they 
always  look  well,  and  no  hounds  in  England  work 
so  hard,  or  travel  further,  and  often  through  a 
dirty  (iduntry,  for  Sir  John  will  have  a  day's  sport 
if  possible*"  My  friend  add^d,  that  one  day  this 
seastm,  after  a  capital  run,  and  the  hounds  twenty 
miles  from  home.  Sir  John  went  and  found 
dnbther  fox,  and  killed  him,  after  a  run  of  one 
hour  and  three  quarters,  when  the  hounds  had 
dearly  as  far  to  go  home.  He  declared  he  should 
hav<!  been  ashamed  to  have  asked  any  man  to  have 
drawti  for  a  second  fox  after  the  run  they  had  had 
it^ith  the  first.  This,  however,  not  only  shews 
powfer,  but  condition. 

A  cul*iou6  ^iirumstance  oc<^un'ed  with  thes^ 
liouiids  this  spring.  A  vixen  fox  wais  tally*ho'd 
away,  with  a  cub  in  her  mouth,  which  she  car- 
ried for  a  considerable  distance,  and  saved.— ^ 
Another  of  the  evils  of  spring  hunting  also  occur- 
I'ed  about  the  same  time.  A  dog  fox  was  run  to 
gfbund  and  dug  for.  In  doing  this,  a  vixen  with 
sev^  cubs  was  stopped  in,  and  all  perished  toge- 
ther. Let  this  b6  a  cslution  to  all  masters  of 
hounds  how  they  break  ground  for  a  fox !    I  kbow 
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udt  wkioti  I  detest  mdat^to  see  a  ytlpiug  cuf  in 
the  sh^ie  of  a  terrier^  iu  the  midst  of  a  filM 
paek  <^  fox^houuds;  or  a  liunted  fox  ditg  to) 
unless  it  bg  in  a  ccHumon  drain  or  a  mUut 
spout,  for  which  purpose  there  is  aways  a  cur  dog 
at  haodft 

MIL  WARD'S  HOUND& 

* 

On  the  day  after  I  was  out  with  Sir  Johu,  1 
met  Mr.  Ward's  hounds  within  a  mile  of  New-^ 
bury*  It  is  just  twenty  years  last  December  fiiuce 
I  hunted  with  him^  when,  if  I  had  not  made  a 
memorandum  of  the  sport,  it  was  well  impressed 
on  my  memory,  as  it  cost  me  a  pretty  good  hunter. 
It  stands  thus  in  my  book  i"^ 

"  Friday,  December  30, 1803,  met  Mr,  Ward 
at  Winnick  Warren  (Northamptonshire)*  Ran  a 
fox  to  ground,  bolted  him,  and  killed  hun.  Found 
again,  five  minutes  before  twelve,  near  the  same 
place,  and  killed  him  when  attempting  to  reach 
the  earths  at  Thorncomb  in  Leicestershire,  after 
a  run  of  one  hour  and  three-quarters,  with  only 
two  trifling  checks,  and  which  was  declared  by 
Mr.  Ward  and  Lord  Spencer  to  be  tlie  quickest 
run  /or  (he  time  ever  seen  in  Northamptonshire^ 
A  large  field  was  out,  and  among  the  few  who  saw 
him  killed  were,  Lords  Spencer  and  Althorp,  Mr. 
Elwes,  Mr.  Buller,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  &e.  Mr.. 
Ward  came  up  about  twenty  minutes  after  we 
had  killed  the  fox.  Bob  Forfeit,  the  huntsman, 
got  a  bad  fall  at  a  brook.  Horses—Cai'avau  and. 
Snuff-lKix/' 


1b  Mny  1W6|  the  Mk^wiiig  note  apP^Mi  «t 
IIm  biMlott  of  tUs  nrtHMTMidttin  >--• 

*^8iiuflMNix  MYdr  recovered  tbie  day*  A 
iMMilr  Mttled  in  hie  thi^li,  and  liier  a  greafc 
diwhaiyi  thought  it  vTae  welU  Tuned  out 
for  the  eommer,  but  worse  than  ever  when  he 
came  into  work  again*  Sent  him  iq>  to  Mn  Field, 
who  fired  himi  hut  all  to  no  |»urpom|  and  sold  him 
at  TattenaU's  for  30^" 

On  the  day  I  have  previously  alluded  to  (the 
3d  inst),  I  was  disappointed  in  not  seeing  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  field.  It  was  a  very  inclement  morn* 
ingi  and  no  doubt  he  was  prevented  by  weather« 
His  hounds,  how^ever,  were  a  matter  of  considei« 
able  interest  to  me,  as  a  pack  bred  by  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  qiortsmen  of  the  last 
eenUnry*^^  sportsman  of  the  Old  School,  but  wha 
ban  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  all  the  ad- 
rantagea  and  dkad vantages  of  the  New— *  one, 
wfaMe  judgment  has  been  acknowledged  iu,  and 
whose  breed  of  hounds  has  mingled  with,  all  the 
best  kennels  in  JBngland— who,  as  a  convivial 
companion^  or  a  seal  specimen  of  old  English 
bloody  has  seldcMU  been  equalled,  and  never  ex*' 
c^Ued^-whose  name  in  the  sporting  world  will 
live,  till  ^  time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  death/' 

From  wltttt  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Ward's  liounds, 
I  \vas  prepared  to  find  them  larger  than  they  are« 
I  had  heard  them  compared  to  mastiffs  fit  to 
pmd  a  tanner's  yard ;  to  calves  two  months  old  j 
U  pQtteys  fit  to  carry  children  over  a  country ;  but 
I  found  them,  with  few  eaM^ions,  little  hirger 
than  many  packs  1  have  hunted  with ;  and,  if  fed 


to  run^  they  would  appear  Imt  Utile  «bov«*^e 
Dtike  of  Beaufort's  itandarcL:  Svch  hbinda  ai^ 
Solomon,  Somerset,  General,  and'  two  Or  three 
others,  are  eertably  rarely  to  be  mc*  with,  and' 
from  their  <  unoommon-  height'^^-  least  twen^ 
seven  iach68'*-*are  ej^OHNireis  to  the  rest  of  the  paeki 
with  those  who  insist  on  seeing  hoaikds  siaeabte  ^ 
but  the  generality  of  the  bitches  are  abons'^ll 
praise— combining  great  power 'witii  tiiesymmetiy 
ilnd  high  bfeeding  of  a  fox-hound.  For  iny'  6wn 
part,  I  am  partial  to  full-sioed  fbx^hoonds ;  and 
for  nineteen  countries  out  .of  twctaty  they  arci 
the  best.  A  little  hound  ^i^ill  go  well  in  soni^ 
Countries:  a  large  hound,  if  fed  to  go^  wiil  go 
well  in  all. 

On  conversing  with  a  gentleman  who  was  but| 
on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ward's  hounds,  he  told 
me  there  was  one  called  Sovereign^  for  which  Mn 
W.  has  often  declared  he  would  not  take  150 
guineas :  he  was  a  light-coloured  bound,  with  a 
spot  on  his  side.  Observing,  very  soon  afterwards^ 
a  yellow^pied  hound  answering  this  descHption, 
rdry  near  to  the  huntsman,  in  tiie*  coVert,  I  asked 
him  whether  it  were  not  Sovereign?  when  he 
told  me  it  was ;  arid  the  words  had  scarcely 
dropped  from  bis  lips,  when  putting  his  nose  4a  the 
ground  on  a  bare  pad«way,  and  throwing'  his 
tongue  to  a  scent,  Sovereign  ran  up  to  his  fox,  and 
found  him  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  never  quitted 
him  till  he  was  kille<l,  at  the  end  of  two.hours' 
cold  huntings  Well  may  Mr.  Ward  be  proud .  of 
such  a  hound  as  Sovereign!  I  understand 'he  ih 
got  by  hie  fanaoub  Centinel,  with  some  of  his  old 
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SlifteBiiMiii  UmkI  in  him,  with  a  crass  from  Sir 
liiomas  Moslyii^  Lidy.  Mr.  Harv^  Combe,  and 
his  fawitomaft  Heury  OMaker,  were  oiit,  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  himting^  thoa^  we  liad 
sodrcely  aoent  eiiei^  to  shew  even  lowecenkaig' 
hbundsr^toi  adrantagew '  OMaker  gotan  awkward 
fsAl^^'Omag'  to  riding  in  one  of  those  feiMl/e^w 
ftistmmentsy  a  ga^reid  hridle^  which  never  could 
be  intended' to  lide^to  hounds  witib* 
'  On  the  Monday  folkwing,  I  met  tliese  hounds 
again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbury,  and  waa 
not  disappointed  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Wardin  the  field.  He  came  to  covert,  as  usual) 
in  his  gig,  with  Sir  John  Ckipe  by  his  side,  and 
appeared  in  excellent  health.  As  a  dragsmaki,  I 
diuld-  not  help  obeenring  that  his  horse  had  no 
bealting  rein  to  his  pad,  but  I  was  informed  he 
nc^er  uses  such  thii^s-^ot  even  when  he  puts  his 
team  together  on  the  road.  His  three  men  also 
rode  in  snaffle  bridles,  as  he  never  allows  them  to 
uae  any  other* 

When  mounted  on  his  hunter,  and  in  the  midst 
of  bis  hounds^  I  could  not  help  looking  at  Mn 
Ward  with  admiration-^I  might  almost  say  with 
veneration,  when  I  considered  that  I  had  before 
mb  a  man,  whose  long  life  has  been  devoted  to  fox« 
buhting,  and  whose  character  as  a  sportsman  has 
adways  stood  so  high ;  whose  name  is  every  day 
quMie4  as'  autfa wity  for  some  rule  of  conduct  in 
the  kfcnnel,  or  as  the  author  of  some  witty  saying 
Or  some  pleasant  joke,  and  as  a  real  sample  of  old 
Engliih  Mood.  He  looks  in  high  health  and 
vigoui<j  OS  a  proof 'of  whicb^  I  was  told,  that 
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being  Pfeflkknt  of  hie  Club  a  shwt  tiiM  muoB^ 
and  having'^^-to  use  tlie  words  of  my  ii^niMint*-^ 
'<  torewed  up  h]«  (wrty  almoit  to  the  ti^  holei"  ho 
imlled  m  fox's  head  out  of  his  pocket,  and  drank  a 
bumper  to  Fox4iunkiiig* 

I  kBour  Mt  what  weight  Mr«  Watd  now  lride% 
but  I  do  not  wonder  at  hin  telling  a  gentleman, 
who  was  out  with  him,  that  it  to0uld  be  the  bmt 
recipe  Jbr  hie  hot  heree.  He  reminded  me  of  a 
celebnrted  character  among  the  welter  weigbti  in 
the  Forest,  who,  on  being  asiced  what  ho  weighed^ 
replied,  that  he  was  "  two-and-twenty  stone  on 
the  weigh'Mdge  "—as  much  as  to  say  ^  no  scales 
will  hold  me«" 

On  the  clay  I  have  been  last  speaking  of,  we 
found  our  fox  in  less  tlian  half  au  tiour  after  we 
began  to  draw.  We  ran  him  upwards  of  two 
hours,  through  a  good  sceutiug  country  a^t  first) 
and  at  one  time  at  a  fair  pace,  with  the  hope  that 
he  was  then  going  to  fly  j  but  being  a  good  fox^ 
and  not  scent  enough  to  press  hini^  he  pot  his 
fiioe  towards  home  again,  and  we  lost  him 
not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  place  where  \re 
found* 

I  have  before  ventured  to  remark,  that  it  sel<» 
dom  happens  that  houudli  are  equally  good  m 
covert^  and  ou<-*-thHt  ^^  scoring  to  cxy,"  as  we  call 
it,  and  which  is  so  uselul  m  the  one  case,  being 
apt  to  make  them  wild  in  the  other.  Mr.  Ward's 
hounds,  from  their  steadiness,  might  be  com^ 
pared  to  highly«broke  pointers ;  and  for  this  rear 
son,  perhq>s,  might  appear  slacker  in  covert  than 
some  I  liave  lately  hunted  with*    When  out  of 
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i^(i¥«rti  how^Yeri  every  nose  is  to  th^  greutid^  aa4 
thoM  who  are  adinireris  of  cold  hunliDg  will  here 
see  it  to  perfectioD.  William  Kaivert  baa  hunted 
theae  hoonda  for  many  seasons,  but  of  course  I 
am  unable  to  say  much  about  him*  I  saw  him 
more  tfann  once  make  his  casts  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  wind^  but  no  doubt  he  had  his  reason!  for 
doing  sOy  which  I  was  not  aware  of* 

On  neither  of  the  days  I  Avas  out  witli  Mr« 
Ward  had  we  a  scent  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
see  what  pace  his  bounds  can  go ;  but  were  they 
fed  lighter*^  no  doubt  they  would  be  fast  enough 
for  the  horses  that  follow  them*  When^  hoH'everi 
we  consider  Mr.  Ward's  great  weight,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  his,  in  some  measure,  regulating  his 
pace  accordingly— ^bearing  in  mind  also^  that  in 
gpeat  part  of  his  country  nose  is  as  much  wanting 
as  pace«  His  servants'  horses  are  useful-looking 
animals^  but  perhaps  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go 
too  &r  into  their  pedigrees.  To  all  admirers  of 
good  hunting)  and  of  the  fine  fonn  of  a  fox-hound, 
Mn  Ward's  hounds  will  always  afford  a  treat; 
and  if  the  eating  of  the  pudding  be  any  proof  of 

*  On  koking  •!  Mt«  Ward^t  psdc,  any  one  wbo  is  a  ivti^  will 
perceive^  f  liaty  from  the  alyle  of  hoandf  they  ahew  floh  more  than 
lighter  ones  would  do,  but  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  are  fed  higher 
than  is  necessary  for  their  country.  The  Duke  of  Oraflon*s  hounds 
air M  fdB  aa  Idgil)  Imt  iImj  have  a  different  oouBtry  li»  deal  with. 
I  hcacd  a  geod  anecdote  on  feeding  howidai  which  was  told  of  W 
old  gentleman  who  kept  a  pack  of  harriers  not  an  hundred  miles 
ilmtt  Newhory.  /Ust  before  he  went  out  one  morning,  he  asked 
hk  han  MMft  if  the  bomida  had  be«i  ltd?  "  Fed,  Sir  I'  aaid  the 
huDtman :  "  you  would  not  feed  them  now,  would  you  ?"«*''  Oh» 
yes,^  said  the  owner :  *'  give  them  some  breakfast^  John  !  How 
wouM  ywL  like  lo  go  a  hunting  all  day  without  your  braik^t^^' 
Tho  old  geutkiaaa  was,  ao  doub(>  foud  of  hmUing. 
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its  goodneM,  or  the  blood  of  foxes  beneficial  to 
fox-hounds,  these  ought  to  be  good^  as,  l^  the 
huntsman's  account,  they  have  tasted  forty-seveu 
brace  l^is  season !  Their  kennel  is  at  Hungeffofdy 
where  Mr.  Ward  resides  ^in  the  hunting  seas^Hii 
and  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Craven  Hunt.    • 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Nimrod  says— When 
I  last  saw  Mr.  Ward's  hounds  the  elements  were 
in  arms  against  them.  Determined,  however,  to 
see  them  under  more  favorable  auspices,  I  fixed 
dn  November  as  most  likely  to  afford  them,  and 
arrived  at  Hungerford  on  the  20th  of  the  monlht 
He  then  proceeds  :— 

The  Craven  country  has  been  hunted  by  Mr; 
Ward  for  eleven  seasons,  with  a  subscription  of 
about  lOOOf.  per  annum  to  his  hounds.  This  sum 
must  leave  a  large  balance  to  be  paid  by  hfanself) 
as  he  always  hunts  four,  and  sometimes  five  days  a 
week,  and  has  from  seventeen  to  twenty  horses  for 
himself  and  his  men. 

Mr.  Ward  may  very  justly  be  called  the  father 
of  fox-hunting,  having  been  a  master  of  fbx^ 
bounds  fifty-four  years  —  namely,  twenty-two  ill 
Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire^  tiiirteen  in  North- 
amptonshire, six  in  the  New  Foi-est,  and  eleveti 
in  Berkshire* 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  tfaa<i  when  Mr. 
Ward  was  in  Oxfordshu^,  his  hounds  were'fet  tlie 
highest  pitch  of  perfection;  and  by  some  it  hat 
been  asserted  that  when  he  gave  up  that  coutltiy 
he  gave  up  a  throne.  In  Northamptonshire,  how- 
ever, his  hounds  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing themselves,   and  afforded  soine  topital 
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gport  One  run,  in  partieular,  will  never  be  fof% 
gotten  in  that  country.  They  found  their  fox  at 
Mantcm  Wood,  and  killed  him  at  Skeffin^n  in 
LeieerterBhire— ft  point-blank  distance  of  ^hteen 
mileS)  font  at  least  doubled  by  the  acute  angles 
the  fox  made  in  his  course.  That  fine  q^ortsman, 
Gteneral  Harry  Warde,  was  one  who  saw  it,  and 
has  marked  it  accurately  on  the  map:  but  Mr. 
Ward  was  (fdrtunately  for  his  horse)  absent  at  a 
sale  of  hounds. 

When  Mr.  Ward  was  in  Oxfordshire,  his  pack 
affcirded  mie  very  remarkable  day's  sport.  They 
found  their  fox  at  Ardley  Thorns  near  Bicester, 
and  killed  him  beyond  Chipping  Norton,  after 
having  gone  tbrwgh  no  less  than  thirty«-two 
parisli^s  in  the  run.  The  hounds  and  horses  re« 
mained'  at  Chapel  House  foor  the  night,  where 
rather  a  ludicrous  occurrence  took  place:  Mr. 
Ward  gave  orders  that  a  messenger  should  be 
despatched  to  Chipping  Norton  for  some  bread  foe 
the  hounds ;  but  just  as  he  was  on  tli^  point  of 
setting  off,  Bob  Forfeit  came  to  inform  him  there 
was  no  need  of  bread,  as  one  of  the  Oxford  geiH 
tiemeit's  horses  was  dead,  and  mnather  would  die 
befofe  he  was^t  cold. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  Ihe  space  of 
half  a  century,  favorml  even  as  he  has  been,  that 
Mr.  Ward's  hunting  establishment  has  been  free 
fimn  evils  incident  to  all  human  institutions ;  and 
in  his  k^anel  and  in  his  stable  he  has  more  than 
onee  risen  like  a  phoenix  from  its  ashes.  Twice 
he  lias  been  visited  by  madnefs ;  and  in  one  year 
\^  loyt  forty*five  couples  pf  bounds  1^  that  dread-i 
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fttl  nih}9Ajy  aad  thirtMn  hai*sea  by  the  glaud^rit 
He  WAS  onee  reduced  to  ooe  hound  bitchy  oalled 
Festive,  which  was  got  by  Jasoo,  a  brother  to 
the  New  Forest  Justice.  Once  alto  he  sold  hii 
pack  to  Losd  Althorp  for  1000  guineas,  reserving 
two  oouples  of  bitches  to  himself*  Those,  how* 
ever,  ivho  can  remember  Mr.  Ward's  hounds 
twenty  years  ago  can  plainly  perceive  that  it  has 
not  been  in  the  power  of  money,  matinee,  or  even 
grim  Death  himself,  to  annihilate  his  fiivorite 
sort ;  for  his  present  kennel  of  hounds,  with  very 
&w  exceptions,  are  exactly  in  his  own  moulds 

Mr.  Ward's  hounds  are  now  hunted  I^*  Wil« 
Hsm  Nererd,  who  has  been  in  his  service  about 
seventeen  years.  He  lived  several  years  witii 
Colonel  Cook,  who  onee  hunted  part  of  the  Staf<« 
^ferdshu^  country,  and  who  also  had  the  Hamble>- 
don  hounds  for  three  seasons.  He  is  assisted  by 
two  wbippers*in,  one  of  whom,  Will  Hedden,  has 
been  witli  Mr.  Ward  eleven  years.  From  some 
cause  or  other,  his  roice  sounds  as  if  it  were 
cracked,  and  falls  on  the  ear  in  several  di^nct 
tones.  His  rate  to  hounds,  however,  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  he  knows  what  he  is  about. 

Previous  to  his  whipping-iu  to  Mr.  Ward, 
Hedden  lived  under  Filer,  who  hunted  the  Craven 
hounds  when  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Dun«- 
das,  the  Member  for  Berkshire ;  and  who  ended 
his  days  in  the  service  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury.  He  has  been  heai*d  to  say  tliat  he 
never  liked  fox*hunting ;  but  having  lieeu  bred  up 
with  liounds,  he  should  not  leave  them.  Thus  is 
|h»  pwwerb  verifiedf  ^  Tmiii  up  a  cl|il4  ilk  thu 
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msjf  lit  ahauld  go^  nad  wb«n  be  is  old  he  will  fiot 
depart  from  it/' 

Monday,  the  2lBt  of  November  (1824)  was 
tbe  first  day  of  my  seeing  Mr.  Ward's  hoimds  tbk 
sensQii.  We  met  at  Wooday,  the  seat  of  Bfr. 
Blqier,  aboat  six  miles  from  Hungerford,  and 
^w  some  fine  gorse  coverts  m  the  neighbour* 
hood,  which  ought  to  have  held  foxes}  but  the 
p%bt  bad  been  teqipestuousi  and  they  weie  not 
•t  home*  We  found  late  in  the  day,  but  without 
»  fiaitiole  of  seent,  and  the  weaUier  drove  the 
bounds  home»  I  (considered  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try capable  of  shewing  a  run. 

On  the  23rd  we  met  at  Hunt's  Green,  to  the 
left  of  the  road  firom  Hungerford  to  Newbury* 
We  hunted  a  fox  four  hours,  but  had  not  a  scent 
to  get  up  to  him.  A  celebrated  sportsman  of  old 
standing  in  the  Craven  country  pronouneed  this  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  day's  sport  he  had  ever  seen ; 
but  in  ;tbis  I  could  not  agree  with  him*  It  is  true 
we  had  a  deal  of  fine  hunting,  and  great  display 
of  nose ;  but  fine  bunting  alone  does  not  constitute 
a  fine  day's  sport.  Trotting  after  a  fox  for  four 
hours,  and  not  killing  bim  afterwards,  cannot  be 
satisfoctory,  even  to  tlie  master  of  the  bounds^  and 
it  will  never  satisfy  his  field. 

On  the  2dth  we  drew  Penwood,  and  found 
iojunediately.  This  I  pronounce  to  have  been  a 
good  dny's  sport,  though  we  did  not  kill  our  fox. 
We  ran  him  for  at  least  four  hours  with  never 
more  than  half  scent,  and  he  only  saved  his  life 
at  last  by  a  trick*  Tliis  ws3  a  liard  day's  work 
JM  hwmds  and  hoises,  as  the  country  (some  part 


of  it  very  favorable , to  J^fl«n#)i  wftf?  8fjrfiri(|,,fm4»Jh^ 
pace  i^t  tiiiies  good*     ,..,       .,..     ,.  ..  ,,  ^r.ij^ 
On  the  a6tb,>v^  W*  fl*  Stjjuij-frftft  (ft^ 
covert  ifk  the  Hunt ,  M'^e  <J|?|gge4jpp  t»:  .ffiTtiffff > 

and.hadft  heautifMl.^^v  ^!^^?l^/^^:f^^^^«8f^ 
lautly,  aji^d  we  sKouh^  .havehf^  ft.  wai.  b)ijt,.jf^ 

Mn  W«rd  jiwtly  j^marjk9<l),  hft  .oevw  Bftw j»q  «fi^V 
less  a  day.  ,. .  .|,  ,  ,.j  .  .•.,.j  .,»,.  ,,,..  ,.,.?| 

On  the  99tfa  W9  wt  i|t.W;cpl|4^]r;F<^r]kj  the 
fine  seat  of  I^rs*  i>^rougfito99.the..)b^t  pii:p|eij|i^^ 

of  foxes  in  the  ^Mptry-rr» .  WOf t  l^pAfJtntt^^ 
and   notfawg  09uI4  .  have }  beep  d(^e,  V*^!  ^IfrJ 
miracle.  .''.•.?  i»     ^t  :!'«#(♦ 

December  Ist,  place  of  meetipg  .f)y^^ip^i^t9f| 

the  Marlborough  road.  Found. aiyL  ran,. /fha^lpiF 
through  the  Forest^ .  where  the  sflept  ivr^^.gpod; 
but  whan  he  faced  th^  enoloaure^,  he.  b&d^.jW 
♦^goodbye^"         ,  ./;  ^  ,,  , 

I  never  hunted  in  the  New  Fores^.;  .hut  h«|^ 
an  abhorrence  of  all  otii^rs.  There. ifl  ppeiyi^yr 
meat  of  hounds-^tbp  cImi^. obj^cl;. being. to  jjijili^yi^ 
being  knocked  on  tl^e  hcM^  Qa^  geptlepiani  iJj/f^Vt 
Gifford)  had  a  narrow;  escape  for  bis  liff|  i^.  .|)if s 
short  burst.  His  horse  ran  under  a,  ti^.iWith  tMff  t 
and  literally  tore  hi^  coait  off  hk  back^ ..  )  .  rr 

December  2nd,  met  at  jBtam^bury,  tlu^.  )n^l^ 
from  Hungerford.  The  wwther  ,.\ve  bad . .  ^^^^8 
the  pf n.  Having  had  a.hacd  .fall  thq  4ffi^  befocfj, 
I  had  taken  wme.inedioine,  and  poUl^ not  fif^fu)  ^ 
soweat  hon^e;  but. Mr^  Ward <wa|)., pu^« ip  )ti)«Als 
aod  I  ahould^  tjiink,  he  jmjgbt  .i^kv#  ff^Mffltrt  hJ»f 
horse. 9ut  of:  Ifs  bj^ofs  Avbffil  ^^♦gpt  frwi^ 
I  jbe$i4.^9  mfiitn,.qf  ^^^^  Vfit 
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hk9%  *1ittnted  thtt  day,  Imt  waited  for  the  next, 
wlttdi  was  a  capital  seenting  day,  and  afforded 
Mtaie  good  tOM.  Mr.  Chute's  hounds  had  a  bril^ 
Kslit  tiling  Ukat  morning  of  fifty  minutes,  and 
kilted.  Mr;  WardV  hounds  changed  foxes  three 
times,  and  oonsequeutly  had  no  sport ;  hot  it  was 
said'to'be'  a  very  severe  day  for  hounds  and  horses, 
Ike  eouatry  being  knee  deep. 
'  -  Deeebiker  4tb,  anow  on  the  ground.  A  good 
Ibx"  aildi  ar  good  scent:  and  had  it  not  been  for  his 
lieiag  hfeadad  wben  crossing  the  canal,  we  should 
htM  h$A  a  tiddeh  The  faomids  well  deserved 
their  fox  this  day ;  and  he  only  lived  by  reaching 
fhe  Wdfiit  soeAling  covert  in  the  country,  stained 
tHA  imoliier  scent 

'  Here  tiien  is  a  fortnight's  hunting  with,  I  was 
going  to  say,  the  best  pack  of  hounds  in  England. 
^<  How  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for  V^  says  one. 
My  answer  is,  tfiat  it  was  the  worst  fortnight  for 
scent '  iti  tbe  memory  of  the  oldest  sportsman 
present,  and  the  Craven  country  of  all  others 
re^ufirto  a  good  one.  It  is  a  cold  hollow  country, 
dmosi  aiU  ploughed,  distressing  to  horses,  and 
cheerless  td  iKmnds. 

The  Craven  country,  however,  is  not  without 
its  chartns.  It  is  generally  full  of  foxes ;  and,  to 
use  tile  language  of  the  huntsman,  it  is  one  of  the 
mMt '^^  Iriendly  countries^'  in  Bngland.  I  was 
ceriaibly  aurprised  to  see  the  fine  fields  of  turnips 
riMeti  ov^  and  over  again  as  they  were  widiout: 
gme  imiMwir  being  haatd ;  and  as  to  wheat,  the 
fiirMera  liiiMiisalvet  lead  the  way*  It  i»,  moreovier, 
MM  to  W  thf  beil  ikho'fk$k^un$r^  of  tktm  all. 
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Ito.  extent  k  stated  to  be  about  ihirty  wHm  hj 
thirty ;  if  so,  there  is  pleaty  of  it  ft  is  bouniM 
on  one  side  by  Mr.  Chute,  on  one  by  8ii;  Jolui 
Cope,  on  one  by  Mr.  Codrington,  aad  on  the  otfa#r 
by  the  Old  Berkeley.  The  forest  of  MarlboiOQgh 
is  too  small  for  eub^huntii^  i  hi^t  the  Colbiatem 
woods,  tlie  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Aylerimvyi 
are  everything  that  can  be  wished  for.  They  con» 
sist  of  two  thousand  acres  of  soUd  covert,  holding 
a  capital  scent,  and  with  rides  of  two  miles  io 
lengdi  in  every  direction.  Lord  Brueoi  the  aldeet 
wm  of  the  Marquis-rnow  at  Oxford-«entess  well 
to  the  sport ;  and  it.  is  whispered  tiiat  eno  day  or 
other  we  niay  see  hun  at  the  hei^d  <^  fka-honads* 

Independent  of  scent,  I  take  the  Craven  ceun^ 
try.  to  bo  a  very  difficult  one  Sot  hounds  to  kill  a 
strong  fox.  In  the  first  place,  it  )#  «  vbaui  of 
coverts«-^very  full  of  learths,  so  that  foxes  ans  eoi)^ 
tinually  behind  them.  Tiiat  ewistant  ohaagd  4if 
scent  al^  from  covert  to  the  cqpea  is  baffling  to 
hounds,  and  no  one  knows  the  evils  of  ploughed 
countries  but  those  who  are  doomed  to  hunt  thfm«. 

As  is  always  the  case— for  <^  vain  his  attempi 
who  strives  to  please  ye  all  "«<»ther0  are  various; 
opinions  expressed  iiy  various  persons  on*  the  merita 
and  charactei'  of  Mr.  Ward's  hounds«  Some  a»^ 
sert  that  they  are  too  big  for  the  .oountry ;  -  aomo 
say  they  are  too  fond  of  a  scent ;  (ome  that  th€y 
don't  run  up  to  their  dymg  fox  as  they  should  do? 
some  say  they  are  fed  too  high;  whilst  othero 
assert  that  they  are  the  best  hounds  in  England. 
We  will  now.  exaqme  a  Uittk  into  these 
<)|nnionik  : 


Mil.  WAtl1>'«  HOUNDS.  1^1 

Willi  reipeet  to  fhe  ftret)  I  have  reMon  to  be- 
lieve that  Mn  Wurd  himself  eoneiders  thst  a 
smiiner  houud  would  be  better  suited  to  the 
Cmfen  coontry.  We  must  here^  however ^  reeol- 
leel  whose  hounds  tiiey  are.  They  are  the  hounds 
of  Mr*  Ward,  nrho  has  ahrays  been  conspieuous 
for  a  hii^  sort  of  boaiid,  and,  though  perfection 
is  within  no  man's  reaeb,  a  wrt  tmrhalM  Ijf 
any  f  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  then  that,  in 
the  wane  of  his  sporting  eareer,  he  should  alter 
the  style  of  hound  which  he  has  so  long  been 
breeding,  Md  which  he  has  bred  so  welU 

As^  to  hounds  being  too  fond  of  a  scanty  this 
is  a  dbarge  of  rather  a  posing  nature.  Tlie  first 
<(uestiiiii  that  might  be  ask^  would  be,  ^^Can 
bounds  run  without  a  scmt?"  My  answer  is,  Mr. 
Ward's  will  not  certainly  go  a  yard  without  it 
Oifo  them  a  country  that  will  hold  a  scent,  and 
I  will  answer  for  their  taking  it  wi1&  tiiem,  and 
at  a  paoe  <|mte  suffioimt  for  hones  and  t^hr 
riders.  I  beliere  no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
hmting  will  dispute  the  fact,  that  the  difference 
of  speed,  and  ^ren  of  goodness,  between  one  padi 
ef  bounda  and  another,  is  light  in  the  scale  when 
cppooadto  the  more  weighty  diffetenee  of  a  good 
scenting  country  and  a  bad  one. 

W^  respect  to  their  not  nmning  up  to  their 
dying  fox,  I  cannot  say  I  witnessed  a  greater 
dagjm  e^  efaiking  than  I  have  seen  in  all  other 
bMBdiij  when  dn^gled  through  a  country  in  such 
wMher  as  we  have  lately  had,  for  several  koura 
sAv  tfaoir  game^  witfaoirt  a  scent  to  enable  them 
to  {prt  nplo  ik    We  all  know  thai  to  kill  a  pM 

K2 
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toxy  bounds  must  chase  as  well  as  buptj  Imt 
without  scent  there  can  be  no  ch Ae« 

III  my  experience  with  hounds,  I  hav6  heard 
a  greater  difference  of  Opinion  on  feeding  than  any 

:  other  point  Some  say  hounds  should  be  above 
their  work ;  others  feed  them  to  be  under  their 
work:  but  I  should  imagine  the  happy  medium 
consists  in  their  being  up  to  their  work,  and  no 
more.    When  I  saw  Mn  Ward's  hounds  at  tl^ 

.  end  of  last  hunting  season,  I  certainly  thought 
them  higher  than  they  should  be  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  but  this  is  not  the  case  now.  On  the 
morning  we  met  at  Penwood,  I  thought- 1  never 
saw  so  fine  a  pack  of  ^  hounds  by  a  covert's  side  in 
my  life,  or,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  more  fit 
to  go  over  a  strong  countiy ;  and  if  the  scent  had 
been  a  little  better,  I  think  most  of  the  field  would 
have  been  quite  satined  with  the  pace.  Theik- 
hunting  their  fox,  with  the  head  they  carried,  over 
such  great  variety  of  country  on  this  day,  ^vas  the 
admiration  of  every  one  who  saw  them. 

With  respect  to  feeding,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Mr.  Ward's  are  .  very .  square-built 
hounds,  with  more  than  ordinary  muscle  in  their 
backs  and  bodies,  which  makes  them  appear  fed 
higher  than  they  really  are.  .      ■* 

I  Iiave  been  generally  accustomed  to  fuU-sized 
fox*hounds,  and  therefore  see  nothing  very  ex- 
traordinary in  the  height  of  Mr.  Ward's  hounds. 
As  far  as  my  eye  could  direct  me,  it  does  not 
exceed  ;twentythree  for  dog,  and  twenty^oe  fyt 
bitch-hounds;  and,  taking  the  kennel  throughout, 

they  are  very  even  in  sise,    Dmft  Solymw  (bre4 


hy  Mr,  Smith  out  «f  a  bitch  of  Mr.  Ward's),  Sly- 
boots, Mimic,  and  one  or  two  other  do^-hounds, 
and  Cherry,  Plaything,  Bantling,  Baby,  Placid, 
and  Stella^  among  the  bitches,  and  they  would 
be  more  perfect  to  the  eye ;  but  who  would  draft 
aieh  hounds  as  some  of  these  are  for  such  a  grati- 
jSeation  ? 

In  answer  to  those  who  say  that  Mr.  Wai*d's 
are  the  best  hounds  in  England,  I  have  only  to 
remark,  thai  when  we  recollect  by  whom  they 
have  been  bred,  they  have  a  right  to  be  so ;  and 
but  for  the  fatal  accidents  which  befel  them^  and 
the  no  less  fatal  change  of  countiy,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  they  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
entitled  to  that  honorable  appellation ;  but  Eng- 
land is  a  wide  space,  and  ^^  the  best  in  England  " 
a  boastful  and  indefinite  term.  This,  however^ 
I  will  pronounce  of  them— -^Aa<  if  brought  to 
Messrs.  Tattersalp4t  hammer  UMtkorrow^  they 
would  fetch  mare  money  than  ever  hoiinds  sold 
for  yet. 

I  have  no  h^itatioh  in  saying,  that  Sovereigil 
ilty  without  exception,  for  nose  and  chase,  the  best 
and  surest  hound  I  ever  saw  in  a  field*  Front 
first  to  last  he  is  always  in  the  front;  and  if 
hounds  were  to  bring  a  scent  out  of  covert  twenty 
times  a  day,  I  would  bet  an  even  wager  that  he 
would  be  one  of  the  first  five  couples*  He  lias 
also  another  striking  good  quality.  If  he  comes 
out  of  covert  with  other  hounds,  feeling  for  the 
^cent^  and  does  not  find  it,  he  gets  back  again 

*  Stella  18  a  pardcularly  hancUome  bitchy  and,  if  my  memory 
lerFetf  ine,  of  ihe  Bertfim  bfcod. 
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direct^  to  tlia  line^  and  by  his  peculiMr  tangirt  (a 
short  chop)  hnngs  the  rest  back  I0  him*  He  is  |i 
gvauditn  of  ]ilr«  Ward's  cekbratad  Seliiu,  and 
is  the  sire  of  his  Abraham^  a  youug  hound  of  grf^at 
promise* 

A  great  many  hounds  in  Mr.  Ward'is  kennel 
are  singularly  and  rather  unfortunately  marked^ 
being  what  is  called  ^'  half-faced ;'.'  but  nrhen  we 
are  told  that  this  comes  from  his  celebrated 
Statesman^  no  more  can  be  said^  Nearly  thirty 
Qouples  of  these  hounds  are  also  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  New  Forest  Justice*  Guardian  is 
by  Aimwell  out  of  Mr.  Smith's  BrillianW-Aim* 
well  by  a  Son  of  Justioe*  There  are  three 
Brothers  by  Guardian  of  this  year's  entry«*vix4 
Downright,  DragoU|  and  Dryden— *not  to  be  ex- 
celled* A  biteh  called  Festive^  almost  the  only 
€fen  bitch  remaining  of  the  last  pack  Mr*  Ward 
lost  by  madness,  was  also  got  by  Jason,  .a 
Brother  to  Justice,  and  from  whom  he  may  be 
said  almost  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
present  pack* 

I  was  in  the  kennel  one  momiug,  when  a 
couple  of  puppies  not  eight  months  old  were 
brought  in.  They  were  walked  by  a  gjentleman 
of  the  name  of  Ashe,  residing  near  Chippenliam, 
and  he  had  done  ample  justice  to  them ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  send  them  in,  as  they  took  to 
ramble— the  bitch  having  once  found  her  way  to 
Batlh  /  never  saw  two  mch  fine  puppies  in  my 
life  !  They  are  got  l>y  Mr.  Ward's  Rustic  (who 
was  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Ragland)  out  of 
his  Comfort. 


tioolsiMii^  «s  lar  efe  their  oallkig  goe«^  ore 
public  mtn^  and  of  course  tlteir.  talctit  in  that 
Mlliag^'iBoAeiioMnrafided;  aod  my  earawero  not 
■bat  to  veniafkB  on  WiUia»  Nwerd^  Oti  all 
bands  it  was  admitted  that  he  was  a  trusty  and 
faitbiul  aenraut,  but  by  some  said  to  be  slack  in 
itewiig  vporli  Mttch,  however^ .  is  tc  be.  said  fiwr 
•  hmtoman  in  the  Craven  country*  The  land 
is  Gold;  it  is  stMued  with •  sheep  (the  worst  stam 
jDi^  any),  iriiich  are  driven  long  diitaacea  to  fold ; 
the  earths  are  numerous;  and  the  fox  is  as  often 
behmd  him  aa  before  him. 

Were  I  te  fMss  my  judgment  on  WkUiam 
Neverdf  I  should  say  he  has  one  feiult,  but  that 
liae  npdmig  to  do  with  slackness*  In  my  opimen, 
ha  takes  hold  of  his  houmla  too  soon  when  at 
fonlt )  and  when  he  iias  taken  hold  ol  themi  he 
does  not  make  his  jfiftl  cast  4|uick  enough*  The 
pemliar  tact  of  Mn  Wasd^  hounds  is  hunting  i 
undoubtedly )  then,  they  should  ber  suffsred  to  feel 
for  ihe  chase  where  tliey  have  firat  lost  it  before 
a  word  is  said  to  them.  They  should  then  be 
cast^  and  if  they  don't  hit  it,:  they  should  be 
brought  back  as  quick  09  posribU  to  the  liiie^ 
-with  a  whq)per-]n  behind  tliem.  There  mil  then 
be  timf /or  Nererd's  knowing  cast,  if  the  natural 
one  do  net  succeed. 

«  It  B^qr  t)e  presumptuous  in  me  to-  dictate  to 
Mjr*-  WarA^s  kuntsBKUi;  but  I  think  Neverd  is 
also  a  littjeA  slow,  m  koklmgon  his  hounds  over 
^eepft'Stained  ground*  Hounds  so  disei4>liued  as 
Mr.  VTard V  are  of  all  others  the  hoqads  that 
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will  imr  iiftitig;  atid<eig$ittiin¥8  bi^OKtA^y  mtiHt* 
bare  fl> to  kilt  s 'geed  fox 'o«r  that  MUHtrjr. i  ^  //  *« il 

his  hounds.  On  the  day  we  met  at  Pemisbodji 
aiMl  ran-  dur  fox  foot  fabum,  we  had  'at^*  ^one 
tttttci  a'VWylmuhing  if^d  awkward  cooiitry^^^ 
acrotoy'  biit  I  Miter  aaw  Um  ti^  hiakbikL  ;He* 
wte,  bowerer^  "an  -«  magnificent  *  iMrtei^  jodledi 
Blte*niny  for  whiekMri  Ti  finfitii  tifiered  li  larger 
prfes;  attd  ht  haa^hreer^er  aJble  faarses  Am -his* 
own  ridif^*    .  •  ••!        .'V.      ..;.'•   u*:i 

Mr^:  Waid  odldam  nik«a9^  a  day  being  In  %hef 
korod,  buft'he  faasr  a  good  aervant  kena  in  NeVenU 
They  very  sehkin  lose  boands  in  like  dittenjier*^ 
Hvey  ftid  good  Iceqi  tfie  best  'prevanttve;  'and 
nothing  ariiswers  better  than  dry  bariejr-  mealy 
witb  a  little  Oatmeal  and-  good  ri^^  brotk 
Neverd  has  a  bound  ealkhi  Plaintiff  no#  in*  faifl- 
keilntl^  which  was  steiaed  with  the  distemper  faftei*' 
he  ^was  entered,  and  never  stood  up  for  Ihree 
wseksl  He  took  no  medieme  excipt  a'  Kttfe 
cHsam  of  tartar ;  bat  was  drenchild  n^Mi  bullplrkV: 
dieek  brbdi^  and  kept  very  warm,' till  atiast  he' 
was  perfectfy  recovered;  .         .  • 

'  llie  discipline  in  Mr.Ward-s  keniel  isTcry< 
gboA^  but  I  saw  no  appearance  of  the  wbtji;  I> 
witnessed  one  instance  of  it  which  rconldaobvbly* 
have  believed  to  have  lieen  feasible*  When  the' 
hoahdr  were  dn  one  side  of  the  yard,  Nerovd  went 
to  the  other,  and  called  out  Bitekeit  wbenewfy* 
bitch^homid  came  forward,  and  every  dbg4iAind 
stood  sttlh    This  is  v^ry  useful  on  occasions^  "  Iii 


lli8tfibl^^9ef*MiL  »Wefdri9i  ar«Uricidi^ipliMrfam 
He  wiIliiifmr4H> Mtring  ta  dy*^^  tj/img^homh 
seent^'rHfld  ttwr/i^ieli  imwo^itak  do\fii/ inlhis 
blMfcHbe£k.*<:  ♦'*-^   •»//    r^K  ••  ••    ■*»      ^'  •  •  •:'  •••  • 

MrTiTaikiii|(t;dr  book9^-«M^.  Wird  ddopts  one  vfcy 
gMd<fty«ltflii^i  rTbe/litaiiell^^  hinl 

evlsty  ii^lft^fih  iwliickTi4erdfaft*<(br:  tie  vext  di^'s 
Umlikig  jgeBici'edr*'iE^iuyc«stt»kiworgc<ideBfa 
oQcuf, t^kjiifere iititertd Ibp^ilertheir  names^Aer 
biidtiti^,  «t  i^tiftc  ialtaFay8oUii0wr8'  Uw  to  imfce 
his  future  drafts.  The  hounds  entered  in  the 
hoUcdfocfdMl  day's  s|mii«iwaj/iiajpp^i)efoM' his 
vfindoi/^  av  lih^  Mart*  for  corert  in  ihe  mormng^ 
■iri{aii»kIferBA()ntisdiiar'abade'in'tiieitw    *  -  ' 

I't'l  tTMtmoroqthanbnoe^  a^iked  What  I  diouf^t 
ofilie  speM.^f  Mr.  Ward's  htniiids  ?  >  My  opinion 
is(/^«hdttileispeiedof  itttt  botfy  of  fox^hounds  (^a 
ceilaii  sinasfikmoli*  Satiki'-^tUe  pacse  dqieiiding  off 
th6><head- 4he'ffieelit-!enable8  them  to^arry$-for 
whiifh  raison  ill  ^hounds-  go  faster  over  grass 
criaitfrieB.  ^'Fnwi  want!  of  scent,  however,  I  liad 
feiAp(op(iortuiiliei4  of  aeeihg  the  speed  of  this  pack. 
lilffli«tt:!theyi^ran  through 'the  'Fomt  with  <heir 
heads  up,  the  pace  %vas  cjuitr  enough  j'for-  the 
hcnea;  fandkil  li^er  lieak€  that  Mr.  T.  Smith 
dhmp^ained'df  any  WMtt  of  speed  in  tUose  hounds 
lui  tad&ftfdn  ^  Mr  J  Ward  into  LincoInsbirOi  The 
MHxinslsftd  Qfi.fifteeift  couples  of  hanting  hounds^ 
ttro/^doiip)eh(^  ctf:  pupfttes*  fit  to  enter,  and  fire 
cpupleiiaf  vsubkuig' il%elps. : 

bKfMK7.Wai7d^&'h€li(Bd&  are-  proverhially  steady  iii 
dritwisg^'rand'' every  ^n^ue- is  a  fi>xl  There  are 
generally  six  or  seven  couples  of  young  hounds 
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<iiit  WBif  dwf.  Had  the  bert  judge  an  thd  #orld 
bete  out .  Oft  tke  Tenwood  day^  be  could  hai^ 
found  no  fault  We  na  over  great  nttiety  of 
ground  with  a  v^iry  indiflferent  scent^  ami  Am 
irarkiag  of  the  hounds  to  cateh  H  wa$  extremefy 
bteutifttU  SovereigDi  Mioory  aod  Posuhii  partko^ 
iarly  diatinguiabed  themaelvee* 

One  thing  itruek  ine  in'  the  Oraveo '  opit«Uyi 
that  I  did  not  aee  the  same  facea  (at  kkat  not 
more  than  a  icore  of  them)  by  the  eov^rt^a  aikfe 
oa  eaeh  'day  of  huntings  The  field  generil^Uy  con* 
aiatod  of  about  sixty,  but  on  one  Mde  of  the 
country  I  saw  men  whom  I  never  met  en 
the  othen  One  gMtlemani  hoveveri  never  fiiiii^ 
bttng  at  hiB  post,  and  tiiat  was  the  Rev.  Fulwar 
Fowle«  This  Gentleman  resides  in  the  viUsige  of 
Kentbury,  about  four  miles  from  Hungerfoard)  of 
which  place  he  is  Rector;  and  proved  bimaelf  sb 
good  a  subject,  and  such  a  useful  .member  of 
society,  that  in  the  time  of  our  troubles,  when 
fox-hunting,  as  well  as  every  other  valuable  iosti* 
tntion  in  the  country,  was  in  danger,  he  sle{^ied 
ma^uUy  forth,  and  was  invested  by  his  Sovereiga 
with  martial  as  well  as  clerical  authority— 4iaving 
the  command  of  a  corps  of  Berks  yeomanry.  On 
faling  levlewed  by  the  King  (George  lit*)  wheh 
on  duty  at  Windsor,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
observe,  that  Colonel  Fowle  was  not  only  one  of 
hie  best  cavalry  efl^rs,  but  one  of*  the  beat 
preachers,  one  of  the  best  shots,  and  one  of  the 
liest  ridere  to  houuds  in  his  dominions*  .  Who 
would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  couipliment  from 
such  a  man ! 


FhMti  tbe  iUlowiog  anecdote  ef  tbe  Rev. 
OaiouAy  we  may  veiry  fiiarljr  eooelnde  that  he 
would  not  hare  disgraced  the  martial  oeder  had 
he  met  with  the  eaemy  in  the  0Bte:«-*Ife  got  a 
Ball  one  day  into  %  brook,  by  whidi  he  knocked 
ottt  three  of  his  leeth^  and  broke  one  df  his  lege. 
He  was  carried  home  and  fmt  to  bed ;  but  hairing 
a  |Mty  that  evening  ia  his  houses  he  had  a  glass  of 
wine  hsovgfat  to  him^  and  drank  all  their  good 
bealthe  and  wcce^  tafia^hunthgl 

The  following  circumstance,  alao  fot  the  honor 
of  f oxplmnting^  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the  sporting 
worhL— A  medical  gentleman,  by  the  name  of 
Hemsted,  residing  near  Newbury,  ordered  his  gar- 
dener to  set  a  trap  for  some  vermin  that  infested 
hia  gacden*  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  fox  was 
found  in  it  in  tbe  morning  with  his  leg  broken. 
On  being  taken  to  the  doctor,  he  exclaimed, 
'^  why  did  you  not  tell  me  up  in  the  night,  that  I 
might  have  set  the  leg?^'  He  did  set  the  leg 
however,  atid  the  fox  is  quite  recovered,  and  Mr. 
Ward  told  me  be  ex(Mcted  him  at  the  kennel  ewfy 
day  for  the  purpoae  c^  being  turned  out  upon  simie 
eacths* 

I  saw  a  great  many  good  horses  in  the  Craven 
Hunt,  am)  sc^ue  looking  pretty  fit  to  go.  Amongst 
them  was  one  prodigy;  and  it  is  ^ /ronti  nulla 
Jid^^^  with  her.  This  Was  a  little  black  mare, 
oot  fourteen  hands  high,  got  by  a  cart  hor^  out  of 
a  thorough-bred  mare,  the  property  of  M  r,  Joha 
Sloper,  of  Woodhay»  who  has  ridden  her  nine 
seasons.  His  weight  on  her  back  is  about  eleven 
stone  \  but  no  fence  is  too  high  or  too  wide  for 
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Ker,  nieitker  its  atiy  day  too  b&fd  for  hen  Si^  hii 
great  length  of  frame  on  a  very  large  set  of  Ihnbft; 
and,  in  the  langitage  of  the  hunteknan  who  w^ 
describmg  the  action  of  bis  favorite  old  mare,  she 
"  goes  like  oil/' 

Among  the  horses  I  met  with  in  this  country 
I  recognized  an  old  acquaintance  in  Mr.  Wrouglt* 
ton's  Doctor^  once  the  property  of  Sir  Bellinghiun 
Graham,  and  ridden  by  his  servants.  This  uh$s 
one  of  the  most  restive  horses  that  ever  wedt  intd 
a  field,  and  it  is  not  long  since  that  I  w&s  shak- 
ing to'  Christopher  Afkins  (who  now  htints  the 
Union  hounds)  of  the  trouble  he  had  in  miking 
him  into  a  hunter ;  but  when  once  made  he  was 
a  good  one.  An  old  woman  might  ride  him  nowl 
Mr.  Wroughton  is  always  well  mounted^  and  gets 
well  to  hounds ;  and  I  was  wrty  to  hear  that  he 
lost  three  very  valuable  hunters  some  ttnie  since 
by  some  bad  management  in  his  stable. 

There  were  twd  other  friends  of  Mr.  Witwf 
dn  a  visit  to  hiiil  \t^hen  I  was  at  Huhgerford— one 
of  them  a  sportsmari  of  reiy  fait  promise,  and  well 
known  in  the  grass  countries.  His  name  is  Lam- 
bert—a "  Man  of  Kent.''  He  is  a  particularly 
good  horseman. 

It  is  not  my  practice  to  introduce  the  ladies^ 
but  I  must  take  leave  to  make  mention  of  on^ 
here.  A  few  years  back,  when  the  countiy  was 
so  depressed,  and  rents  came  in  so  slowly, -Mh 
Ward  told  his  Lady  he  feared  lie  must  giv^  up 
his  hounds.  ^  Oh,  no !  "^  said  she,  "  don't  do  so, 
the  times  perhaps  may  mend*"  Goiiig  bhontly 
afterwards  to  his  banker's,  he  found  the  sdin  bf  a' 
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tkouMBd  pounds  plMed  to  his  credit  by  a  ^  Frifttd 
to  foxrhnntiiigw''  This  friend  to  fox-hunting  ww 
Mns.  Ward>  and  .tiie  sum  was  paid  out  of  her 
ptiritte  purse.  Hear  this,  ye  married  Jadies,*  and 
do  not  forget  the  moral !  If  you  wish  to  letain 
the  affaetions  ef  your  husbands,  encourage,  but  do 
wbi  thwart  his  favorite  pursuits.  Your  beauty  anay 
fade .  in  his  eye ;  your  charms  may  paU  upon 
the  sensei;  but  sueh  eonduct  as  this  can  only  be 
forgotten  in  the  grave. 

.  Mr.  Ward  residea  in.the  town  of  HuogeDfard, 
ittr  the  <  Manor-house,  whifsh  is  his  owiir  Behind 
it  are  the  gaiden,  stablesi  kennel,  exeellent  airing 
yard,  and  grass  land  sufficient  ftw  a  few  cows. 
Few  men  live  better  than  Mr.  Ward  does  :at  bis 
seat,  in  Kent ;  and  at  Hungerford  he  most  hospita- 
bly entertains  his  friends  with  good  old  English  fare, 
well  adapted  to  fox^hunters.  Where  he  jr,  how- 
ever, we  are  sure  (^  a  feast,  for  mirth  and  gooil 
humour  give  a  seasoning  to  everything;  anddur^ 
ing  my  stay  at  Hungerford  1  spent  many  pleasant 
evenings  in  the  old  Manor-house— he  having  told 
me  b^orehand  that  he  would  ^^  take  care  my 
waiscoat  did  not  run  in." 

I  rejoice  to  say  that  this  veteran  sportsman 
continues  heart-whole  and  welL  His  appetite  is 
good;  and,  from  his  fine  constitution  and  roomy 
frame^  many  winters  will  yet  roll  over  his  head— 
and  I  wish  from  my  soul  they  may.  ^^  It  is  not,'' 
says  Cicero,  ^*  in  the.  first  act  of  the  drama  that  a 
good  player  is  applauded ;  but  it  is  the  concluding 
amies  that  the  wam^th  of  our  feeling,  as  it  were^ 

breaks  forth  into  ft  \i\mV    I  fHX^ro  to  flfttter 
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for  ^<  praiM  u^Mtaaerred  10  Mtire  in  disguiae  f^  \mt 
ire  ar«  nil  indebted  to  Mr.  Ward:  we  are  inf* 
debted  to  him  for  the  honour  he  hns  done  to  fox- 
himting :  we  are  indebted  to  bim  for  the  p^inn 
he  has  talcen  ift  breeding  the  English  ibH-Jumnd : 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  nil  the  mtrtb,  the 
pleasantries^  and  good  fellowship  he  has  gt?en 
Urtb  to :  and,  abore  all,  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  psesemng  the  d>»satter  of  the  old  SngKsh 
gentleman.  The  French  pstit  aMrffrtf,  the  ibfni|;n 
Imssart  the  frittering  dandy,  may  be  gnibsA  nn 
the  staek,  bitt  titey  will  net  ioorMi^  for  the  eeil 
ie  fMt  fSiMl  to  their  growth.  I'll  fill  my  ^ass 
then  aa  full  1^  I  ean,  and  drink  *^  suoeew  to  J<^ 
WaMl  and  his  hounds  V 

^  The  chorus  to  a  aong  wiittan  on  Mr,  W.'s  hoandn. 
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Oh  Injr  way  to  Blandford  mee*  in  September, 
LpMMd  Iqr  Mr.  Farqulwrsoii's  kennel^  and  treated 
myself  with  a  peep  at  bis  houndfl,  wbieh  were  at 
exeroiM  ii^  the  park;  4if  course  t  saw  them  to 
dimidrantage,  but  they  appeared  very  mudi  Ifte 
goih^  faet^^  and,  considering  they  were  Just  re^* 
turned  from  cub-hunting  in  a  woodkad  country, 
their  condition  was  bright  and  healthy.  Their 
huntsman)  J«  Jennings,  has  hunted  them  a 
great  many  seasons,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  sportsman.  On  my  aricing  him  to 
shew  me  some  of  his  sire  hounds,  he  obseived 
that  they  sent  most  of  their  bitches  from  home ; 
and,  among  other  kennels,  mentioned  that  of  Sir 
John  Cope.  <<  If  you  breed  from  hfan,''  said  I, 
^'  your  foxes  must  take  care  of  themselTee  in 
aorert''--^  We  have  a  young  hound  here,''  said 
Jmnings,  *<  got  by  Sir  John's  Drunkard.  I  never 
saw  sueh  a  devil  in  covert  In  my  life  i  he  has 
nearly  stripped  himself  naked  already  in  eub^ 
btmting.'^ 

One  rather  curious  circumstance  arose  out  of 
our  conversation  in  the  kennel.  On  Jennings 
remarking  that  he  believed  Mr.  Ward's  hounds 
w«re  very  fiiU  of  hme,  I  dcsaribed  th^  sort  of 
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hound  be  bred,  only  on  a  eiill  tergfer-Mnltov 
and  pointed  to  a  hound  called  Guardsman;  *^{Itikk 
is  odd  enough,"  said  Jennings/'  ^  fat  that  Hound 
and  bis  brother  Oanyinede  irere  got  by  oUif  Qit^ 
man,  who  was'  by  Mn  Ward's  Gitfer."  ^Ih 
told  me  they  had  put  some  bitches  to  Gtif&r^mab/-* 

I  never  was  in  Dorsetshire  before,  btit,  ^CmA 
what  I  saw  of  it  from  the  road  side,  I  shiAild 
ima^e  Mn  Farquharson's  home  country  to  be 
fiur  from  a  good  one,  but  he  has  a  great  extent  dJT 
what  is  good  in  the  Vale  of  Blacfcmoon 

Mr.  Farquharson's  hounds  seldom  huni  !esi 
than  five  days  in  the  week,  which  the  country 
will  well  afford ;  and  I  was  told  he  had  twei^iy 
good  hunters  in  his  stable— hso  that  he  '  may  1^ 
said  to  be  horsed  equal  to  his  work«— teing  i^ 
horse  for  every  day  in  the  week  for  hhnself  an^ 
men  to  begin  with.  Jennings  rode  a  favorite  old 
horse  on  the  race-course,  which,  if  my  memoily 
serves  me,  had  carried  him  fifkeen  seasons,  but 
was  to  be  provided  for  after  the  preseiit  cub' 
hunting  was  over.  He  is  a  well-bred  light- 
bodied  horse,  on  a  large  set  of  limbs,  which 
accounts  for  his  lasting  so  long. 

Devonshire  is  certainly  the  wOi'st  hutiting 
country  I  ever  was  in ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
are  more  hounds  kept  in  it  than  in  any  otliei^  three 
counties  in  England.  Independent  of  the  tetab- 
lished  paclcs  of  stag  and  fox-hounds  (of  Which 
there  ai'e  one  of  tiie  former,  and  four  of  the  hiMer)^ 
nearly  half  the  resident  gentlemen,  atid  the  greater' 
part  ^the  yeomanry,  keep  what  tliey  call'  ^  It  it^ 

of  do^i'^  And  a  fmnd  of  min^i  who  reiid98 
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1nui4i  WW  W*  «>f  fw-liOMiid«i  hw  lately.  jiMi» 
i»|J4fd  t9  ^do;  lj3t,,  kq»t  by  Sir  Arthur:  Ciiichfef^, 
f9f|YottIftfi|);piedr.p«|pstHf)e^  wd.  are  hfiited  by 

}^  Qi}mm\»\,  rt^bojiij^dB!  in  thp  Ipw^f  ipart 
f^.]t^fprdfltiire»  .  jpef^re  l^i^.  Uv«jd  with  bie|  IfPf^T 
4|iib|he.))uot«d  a.pack  of  si^bscrip|i<»%  lfi?^*l^Mi.>id| 
^  Cambridgeshire  j^ ;  a|)4  a«)  when  we  coi^ia  ^9 
impre(wi(m8^.9Qnt|)a8t;|Sf^v«ryt)li^»  I.  ^l^Quld  ii^uch 
y^  \ifi  ^W.,  ^l^&t  Ue  thiiikfi  of  the  D^voiff hire 
4v^j^  ^nd  thoae  kiUji^g  hiUs  wliich  abound  in 
^jf,.,n^w,  c^U]|itry,  i^ter  tl^e  flats  of  Caaibrid^, 
ddref .  He  has .  made  his  detmt^  howeven  at  th^ 
Chuhpjfigh  Club,  but  the ,  weather  must  haye 
l^n  much  tgaittst  him. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  understand,  oonuuenced  C|)era*> 
tioDS  last  season,  and  finished  with  lamentable 
diji;ipin)it]Qn,Qf  hounds  and  hoxses;  but  from  what 
I  ^w  of  his  country,  it  never  oould  be  intended  for 
foH-houndSf  *  ^^  Over  the  nK>untains,  and  over  the 
n^oors/'  is  a  pretty  commencement  to  a  love 
song,  and  the  words  sound  well  to  music ;.  but  it 
is  a  so|ty  cecommendation  to  a  hunting  country. 

.  I  must  here  introduce  one  gentleman,  who 
ies|df s,  in  Sir  Arthur's  country,  as  an  example  to 
ajl  ^[)oi;|^fnen.  His  name  is  Incledon,  and  he 
i]f^j^aj^^ye<f^wn^near  Bamstaple«  He  is  both, 
a^filt^  (a^ii^  a|  fo;c  .l^ter,  a^..  tlie  .best  presenter  of 
iifif^^ifg^  j^rt^i^^^^^^  He  huBself 

^fl?*,  pf  ,fp;^ei  .,)f ^wch, ,  uwfl ,  his  owji.  ^  earths  j  and 
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that  he  trimmed  at  his  owii  expense  no  less  than 
tea  miles  of  rides  through  his  own  coverts.  Front 
others  I  learnt  that  he  had  almost  the  greatest 
extent  of  highly«dressed  pleasure  grounds  of  any 
man  in  the  eounty,  and  that  on  hooting  days  tlie 
gates  are  all  thro^vn  open,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
first  to  gallop  over  them  when  the  ohase  leads 
that  way.  A  sportsman  might  almost  be  pardon- 
ed for  exclaiming  ^  what  reward  shall  be  given 
unto  thee ! '' 

A  great  portion  of  English  clergymen  and 
sportsmen,  but  in  Devonshire  they  may  be  almost 
said  to  abound ;  and  it  is  well  for  them  that  they 
have  so  many  opportunities  of  entering  into  sports 
of  the  field,  as  from  the  miserable  state  of  the 
roads  they  would  otherwise  derive  but  Htde 
pleasure  or  benefit  from  horse  exercise"^.  Add  to 
this,  as  the  poet  says,^-- 

''  To  spring  a  covey>  or  unearth  a  fQX> 
In  rerefend  iportsmen  is  right  orthodox.** 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Troyte,  of  Huntsham  near 
Tiverton,  keeps  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  as  his  bro^ 
ther  and  father  have  done  before  him  foe  the  last 
fifty  years.  His  health  being  but  iadiff&rent»  the  fi^-> 
tares  were  chiefly  regulated  by  it,  and  the  e^taln 
lishment  was  not  a   large  one^  so  that,  beiqg 

•  In  my  travels  dirou^  life^  I  have  heard  aomo  sneers  against 
'^  hunting-parsons;"  hut  my  idea  is  this:— A  hunting  parson 
makaa  ftianda:  a  shooting  parson  makes  eaqnles.  A  darital 
Mend  of  mine  being  diaanpeinted  at  Om  dealk  of  A  nhlios,  sM  te 
should  give  up  huntli^  and  sdl  his  horses.  ''  Do  no  sadi  thing,**' 
said  a  certain  noUe  relation^  very  high  in  the  spordng  world ; 
'^ailBklothehni8h,a«i4awiUgelyouaKvl«K-*^   AsdaattM. 
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{iressed  for  time,  I  did  uot  iimke  Hiiy  effort  to 

My  viiiit  to  Devuui»lure  uiifortuuHttsly  h^^ 
pettiug  at  tUe  time  wlieii  we  uere  vituted  with 
wlmt  almost  appeara<l  to  threaten  a  secoud  deluge 
— sulde<l  to  the  sickuess  of  almost  all  my  friend's 
boiraes  aod  my  own— I  was  unalile  to  see  half  the 
lioni^  There  was  one  pack  of  fox-hounds  which 
I  wished  particularly  to  see,  and  it  was  my  uiteu- 
tion  to  have  done  so ;  and  those  were  the  houpds 
of  the  Hon*  Newton  Fellowes,  \vhose  house  was 
not  nnure  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  where  I 
WiMf  staying.  Though  slightly  known  to  Mr. 
Fellowea,  hy  meeting  him  ocau^ioually  by  the 
eovert'B  side,  a  very  intimate  friend  of  his  was 
01^  a  viait  to  my  friend,  and  was  kind  enough 
to  o&r  to  take  me  to  £ggesford  to  see  all 
that  was  to  be  seen.  What  was  a  sufficient  in* 
dncement  to  me,  I  was  told  by  several  sportsmeu 
in  that  country  that  I  should  see  a  very  clever 
pack  of  bounds  in  Mr.  Fellowes^s  kennel.  The 
day  before  I  was  obliged  to  return  home,  therefore, 
ire  were  booted  and  spurred  for  the  occasion,  but 
the  weather  forbade  us  stepping  beyond  the 
tiireshold  of  the  door.  Mr.  Fellowes  is  also  well 
known  in  the  sporting  world  as  tlie  owner  of 
Escape,  and  also  as  a  very  extensive  breeder  of 
thorough-bred  horses. 

Some  excellent  stories  are  told  of  Stephen, 
Mr«  Fellowes's  huntsman,  who  has  lived  about 
thirty  years  in  the  family,  and  therefore,  in  some 
degree,  a  privileged  man.  It  seems,  however,  that 
he  has  done  credit  to  his  uiaster's  good  keep,  and 
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some  of  it,  ^^  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards/^  has  found 
its  way  into  his  nose.  On  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes's  giving  him  a  hint  of  its  rubicund  appear^ 
ance,  he  gave  the  following  ingenious  reason  for 
the  possession  of  it— namely,  that  he  ^^  caught  it 
by  riding  after  his  master  over  the  cold  moors." 
— "  How  happens  it,"  said  my  informant,  "  that 
your  master  has  escaped  the  same  fate  ?  "— "  Why, 
Sir,"  said  Stephen,  "  master  is  able  to  drink  his 
bottle  of  Port  after  his  dinner,  which  will  keep 
the  crimson  frost-work  out  of  any  man's  nose." 

Another  good  thing  is  attributed  to  Stephen. 
Taking  his  hounds  to  covert  one  morning,  he  was 
joined  by  a  farmer  who  was  notorious  for  a  good 
tap  of  cider.  *'  Well,"  said  Stephen  in  his  hear- 
ing, "  I  never  will  eat  no  more  of  those  red  her- 
rings for  my  breakfast,  for  they  do  make  me  so 
dry,"  Here  we  must  admit  Stephen  hit  his  fox 
cleverly  ;  but  knowing  nothing  of  his  performance 
as  a  huntsman,  of  course  I  have  nothing  to  say  on 
that  subject.  For  the  same  reason,  I  must  be 
equally  silent  on  his  master,  who,  I  understand, 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  field.  His  halloo,  I 
am  told — particularly  his  **  cover-hoik,"  when 
hounds  are  drawing — is  remarkably  melodious 
and  good,  and  his  kennel  discipline  quite  of  the 
Spartan  order.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  a  hound 
of  his  called  Minstrel,  and  having  reason  to 
conclude  he  was  a  model  of  what  a  fox-hound 
should  be,  I  hope  he  has  presented  his  blood  in 
his  kennel. 

1  must  not,  however,  dismiss  Stephen,  witliout 
mentioning  one  circumstance  well  worth  ivcord- 
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ing;  In  the  year  1816  Mr.  Fellowes's  hounds 
were  running  their  fox  with  a  very  high  scent 
over  Mr.  Buller's  park  at  New-place  near  King V 
nympton,  when  he  crossed  the  Southmolton  road. 
Stephen— then  riding  nearly  seventeen  stone- 
charged  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  park ;  but 
when  his  horse  got  upon  the  bank  (the  fence  being 
a  double  one),  he  found,  that  instead  of  '^  going 
in  and  out  clever,"  if  once  he  got  in  he  should 
never  come  out,  as  the  drop  into  the  road  was 
tremendous,  and  it  was  newly  covered  with  fresh- 
broken  stone.  Dreadnought^,  however,  was  not 
to  be  daunted ;  but  Stephen  exclaimed,  "  no  go  !*' 
so  catching  hold  of  a  large  bough  of  a  ti-ee  (a 
small  one  would  have  availed  him  but  little), 
which  fortunately  hung  over  his  head,  he  suffered 
his  horse  to  leap  from  under  bim^  and  so  presented 
his  life. 

The  following  Poem,  describing  a  run  with 
Mn  Fellowes's  hounds,  was  given  to  me  during 
my  stay  in  Devonshire,  and  I  present  it  as 
a  "  tale  well  told,"  The  verse  is  smooth  and 
melodious— the  events  faithfully  described— the 
language  correct  and  sporting,  and  quite  in  the 
epic  style. 

A  DAV  with  the  EGGESFORD(l)  HOUNDS. 

Long  had  the  stiflTning  frost  dispIayM  its  force> 
And  check'd  the  sport  of  man,  of  hound,  of  horse ; 
The  hoist'rous  eist^wind  long  with  chilling  blast 
in  icy  bands  had  tied  the  waters  fast ; 

*  ThsborteheMNte; 

1  The  seal  of  Um  Hon.  Newton  FeUoweiy  near  Chiilnleif  b,  Oeton. 
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And  ^VinUsTt  from  bis  cavern  hi  the  nortb> 

In  hoary  inigesty  had  issued  forth ; 

Asserted  over  nature's  face  his  right. 

And  d9ii  the  regions  in  a  robe  of  white : 

Stout  jimwMn  ( 1 )  even  stood  agliast,  and  cried, 

*'  Glide  faith !  it  ne'er  was  caulder  on  Tweed-side !  " 

At  length  th'  advancing  season  of  the  year 

Brought  wanner  weather  and  a  softei'  air ; 

And  Spring's  loild  breexee,  whisp'ring  throu^  the  woods. 

Bade  nAl  the  rivers,  and  unchain*d  the  floods. 

Rejoiced  the  Squire  <ifBgge8jMts  (s)  wide  dMiain ! 

Rfjjoioed  both  heand  all  hia  hnafeer  tr^in ! 

Sore  had  they  grieved  that  ao  nuieh  ti^le  was  loa^ 

Nay  sometimes  wished  the  devil  had  the  frost  j 

Bat  now  their  hearts  are  light>  their  hopes  are  high. 

And  expectation  sparkles  in  each  tft* 

''tis  fix'd  at  Lewudeti  (3),  on  the  ensuing  tnom, 
Betunes  to  rouse  a  fox  with  hound  and  horn  i 
Til*  neiglib'ring  sportsm^  saromoned  to  the  place 
Bestfide  thdr  steeds,  each  arixious  for  the  diase  ; 
And,  ere  th'  appointed  hour,  upon  the  ground 
In  deep  array  a  motley  group  is  found* 
At  ten  the  Eggesford  cavalcade  draws  near — 
Horses,  and  hounds,  and  huntsmen,  all  appear* 
And  first  the  Squire  himself  rides  o'er  the  plain. 
Guiding  old  Mufti  (i)  with  an  easy  rein : 
MufU,  with  Inching  ne^  and  glandng  eyes. 
Seems ia  hils  roaster's  thoughts  to  sympathise; 
And,  proudly  looking  round,  appears  to  say, 
"  Some  here  shan't  see  too  much  of  me  to-day ! " 
The  heiBub,  low  crouching,  follow  dose  behind. 
In  compass  small,  at  Mufti's  feet  confin'd : 
No  thoughtless  puppy  straggles  from  the  pack, 
£ach  dreads  the  well-known  whipcord  o'er  his  back. 

1  A  Scotch  BAilUr,  rciiMrkable  &r  his  pottly  pcrsoe, 

2  The  Hob.  Kewtoo  Ff1Ie«/eB. 

3  Lewesdeii)  b  favorite  covert  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ChuUuleigh« 

4  Mofti,  an  invaluable  hunter,  bf  Mufti,  bred  kf  the  Dukeof  Bcdfoid 
-^ne  that  was  never  known  to  flag  with  the  seveteit  riUNplng  tttq  in  (his 
impracticable  country. 
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Kext  StolpeU  (1)  oomm,  Oma  whom  nooUiqr  w%|it 
to  fiddeporlB  leeni  to  take  io  much  ddight ; 
While  FuM  (9)  gfty-pnmdiig  owni  hi»  happier  fate. 
Than  when  coodenui'd  to  hear  the  haataoMui^i  wei^bt. 
There,  on  bif  duanut,  rides  the  Parson  Clay  (3)^ 
From  home  he  eoioes  thit  morning  all  the  waj; 
Bat  ihould  the  day  prove  long,  and  good  the  q;K>ri, 
To  Eggesford  Houae  at  night  will  he  reaort: 
Full  well  the  atalto  there  doea  Captain  (i)  know, 
And  to  his  {proper)  atall  without  a  guide  can  go* 


eome  two  brothey  one  of  fkm  the  PrieH  {6), 
A  LawptT  f  other  (a),-— «o  he  aaya  at  leaal-^ 
But^  ipiteof  what  he  saya,  'tia  mj  belief 
Hellkee  a  fox-diaae  better  than  a  brief. 

See,  at  a  caUt&ow  diatanee  from  tba  reat^ 
Curreta  the  h>yal  €mt  (7),  by  Siophm  (a)  preefr^ 
Stephen,  whoae  modeat  Unah  ontviea  the  roae. 
Or  like  a  delieate  rad-cabbage  glowa. 
And  crimaona  diiefly  on  his  bottle  noee ! 
Last  of  the  train  comes  on  the  whipper-in, 
John  Noble,  mounted  upon  Harlequin. 
The  reat,  a  mingled  crew,  remain  around, 
Waiting  In  silence  for  the  Joyous  sound 
Of  ''  CoTert,  hark !  Hark  into  covert! **    tfa 
Dashes  at  once  the  padc,  through  tbidc  and  thin^ 
'Till  the  ck»e  brake,  completely  threaded  throng, 
IVesenta  a  tnovlng  surface  to  the  view. 
One  dog  at  first  proclaims  the  scent  is  found — 
f  <  Hark,  bark  to  Cardigan !    To  him  es'rg  hound  \^ 
On  stimip  rais'd,  ''  Look  sharp  !*'  the  master  cries, 
**  For  Cardigan's  a  dog  that  never  lies  T 

1  WiUott^by  Stawell,  Esq.  of  West  Anstey-^t  thorough4ired  sporu* 
o. 

S  For  the  peribnnances  of  Fun,  vido  Racing  Cslendar. 

3  The  Rev.  B.  Clay* ff  WorUflfUai,  In  thisopunty. 

4  CaptaiD,  a  chesnut  banter,  weU  known  in  the  Cholmleigh  Hunt, 
a  6  The  Rev.  Bouchier  Maniball  and  his  brodier  J.  M. 

7  C»r  Peter,  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle  oat  of  Xenia.    He  beat  Proepero 
alii  Witcboaft  over  the  B^  €.  at  Nevnarkeu 

8  An  eaeelleot  hantsaian,  and  moat  devoted  admirer  of  (be  getiulne 
fhmoL 
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Next  B«Meber't  tkcpMDOiith'd  tfaaiider  swdk  the  gile,  * 
And  Darling's  triple  yelp  oonflnna  the  tale ;   ' 
Whiht  chiniliigin>  each  bomiil  ae  orate  befbre^ 
Joins  m  the  crash  llut  ihakca  the  irelklii  roar. 
But  ''  Hark!  a  '  TaUy^P  fjrom  ymideraide: 
I  saw  him  through  the  bushes  softly  gikl^"  | 
Says  John  ;  '*  and  see.  Sir,  there  the  he%e  hehroke. 
Close  to  the  oomor,  j«st  before  I  spoke  I  '* 
Pours  forth  th>  inapetnooapaek  widi  merry  noise : 
The  master  cheers  them  nith  his  itiellow  mice; 
IVhilst  Stephen's  note%  hoarse  braying  tfatong^  the  bom, 
Swdl  the  fnll  gale  tliat  rising  greets  the  mom. 

Old  JE^•*^.^-^  (1)  knows  the  line  the  fox  muH  iiih» 
So  straight  he  gaUope  to  a  distant  brake : 
There  may  he  wait  In  yaia  tUl  dose  of  dsy» 
For  reynard's  gone  directly  t'other  wmy. 

And  first  to  Chubhouse  earths  he  speeds  his  course^ 
But,  prest  too  hard,  is  drifen  thence  by  force : 
His  wiles  are  bafRed,  and  he  iinds  at  lengdi 
That  he  must  now  depend  upon  bis  strength. 
Bending  his  white- tipt  brush,  his  point  he  makes 
f*or  Broadwood  Kelly — ^next  for  Colstone  Brakes. 
A  quickset  hedge  here  interceptij  the  view : 
I'he  ra]Hd  hounds,  too  eager  to  pursue, 
O'errun  the  scent,  and  dashing  heedless  on 
Come  to  a  fault  at  last  neaf  Broadwood  town. 
Stephen,  the  while  his  master  makes  a  cast. 
Tries  up  the  lane,  to  see  if  there  he  past, 
'iVlien  '*  Biowsy  hits  it — ^Blowsy's  got  tlie  scent ! 
Hark,  iiark  to  Bbwsy  !— that's  the  way  he  went !" 
Now  die  full  pack  deep  op*ning  once  again 
Rush  headlong  On,  and  madly  scour  the  plain : 
The  horsemen  follow  at  the  stretch.    "  Now  where. 
Where  are  the  tail-hounds  now?"  danands  the  Squire : 
'^  See  every  dog  that  came  with  me  from  home 
Within  the  compass  of  my  dining  room !" 

Now  on  our  left  the  gate  a  man  unlocks— 
"  Vour  zarvant,  Zur." — '  VV^ell,  have  you  seen  the  fox  ?" 

1  This  was  a  favorite  practice  with  the  old  gentlemaO)  and  by  it  be 
lost  many  an  excellent  day*s  sport.  He  b  no  longer  Uvlngi  but  in  his 
iengthsiMd  and  weU-spent  life  ^  be  gathered  golden  opiakna  fton  all  iorts 
of  men." 


s« 
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"  Zeedu9^  ?  n^/mlk{  i),  m  u^Ama  t^Mker  tO^i 

He  fmt  old  Deame  in  a  wwid  9H$M{9), 

Her  fik^(3>  hat  «etKr"^TIie8qfaire  hk  dHrtfiii^  ilope. 

With  "  Stepbe»9  ky  your  whip  «bo«t  lufl  diopi : 

I  wkh  I  had  tome  pnMiag,  or  a  bnngy 

Or  anything,  $o  atop  that  UookheadM  tongne ! 

Seen  him  last  iii|fb  t,  yon  atnpid  Jbol  t-^aiid  yet 

I  mig^t  have  known  what  taawcr  I  ahonld  get" 

Hodge  Rieaktd  away.    vBach  ngea  on  faia  horae^ 

Until  a  aei  of  hars  amtta  <]ieb  oourae: 

Chito0mer/AeMw(4},  down  goea  the  upper  har» 

And  Stephen  §at  rides  over  upon  €«ar: 

The  Squire  goes  next :  then,  seated  upon  Panl> 

A  nn^^kbimrinff  Pari<m(B)  feapt,  and  gets  a  fall— 

For,  catching  'tweeu  two  hars  with  both  his  toea, 

Paul  Uundexa,  and  oomea  down  upon  hk  noee: 

Up  spring  again  directly  man  and  horse; 

Rejoiced  to  find  themsdves  no  whit  the  worse; 

And,  joining  partnership,  once  more  proceed. 

To  foUow  those  before  them,  at  full  speed. 

Next  fiouchier  Marshall,  on  his  gallant  grey. 
Rides  at  the  leap  and  bears  a  bar  away. 
Then  forward  springs  amain,  whilst  those  behind 
Vote  him  their  thanks  for  his  assistance  kind. 

Now  Bondleigh  parish  hears  the  uproar  wild  t 
Out  rushes  erery  woman,  every  ehildj 
Whilat  pigs,  geese,  turkeys,  women,  children,  vie 
In  a  shrill  scream  that  almost  rends  &e  sky. 
Reckless  the  hounds  dash  on— their  game's  afore ! 
The  earths  at  Bondleigh  Wood,  well  known  of  yore. 
He  tries ;  but  vain  his  hopes  of  shelter  there^- 
Gabrid  and  Marksman  tliunder  at  his  rear : 
He  takes  the  water  next  with  desperate  bound. 
Swims  fearless  through,  and  gains  tlie  further  ground— 

1  Anglice— seen  him?  yef^  fidtb. 
3  AngUoe—Dame  in  a  crael  fright 

3  Attglio^— thought* 

4  <^  DIsaetidn  is  the  better  part  of  Valour.** 

5  The  attthar  here  BBSocds  his  own  mlshsp;  be  ftcns  to  have  bctn  moM 
at  home  co  Ptgwua  than  on  Paul. 
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A  moaMl  piMK    ibrto  hif  Air-fMd  Mm, 
then  hastens  to  the  4»pie  with  lengtheo'd  etndeij 
And  bmth  ree^ert—ligviiig  for  a  ifMoe 
iiig  foUowOTih  friMng  at  their  due  da^giioe; 
But  short  his  triaoiph— simt-Jived  every  dmm 
Of  safety  prores,  for,  dashing  el  the  stvsam. 
The  Squire  end  Mufiti  stagger  boldly  thnxii^: 
Then  Cottlesweod  aoen  heexs  the  wtld  halloo; 
Whilst  BonifiiKie  takes  up  the  soeni^  and  deep 
His  galhnt  chiding  echoes  up  the  steep. 

Splashing  and  splesbt,  the  rest,  no  matter  how^ 
Contrire  to  stem  7Viui's(l)  ihuddy  wave,  and  now 
Hounds^  hovsesi  and  their  riders  see  onoe  more 
In  safety  landed  on  ^e  other  shore: 
One  luM99$  migkt  (9)^  as  np  the  Ismk  be  gpesj 
Falls  back,  and  plunges  in  o'er  ears  and  nos^-* 
Thfe  sufferer's  name  it  lists  me  not  dedarfe. 
Perhaps  it  wss  myself,  perhaps  some  other  there. 
And  now  again  their  speed  outstrips  the  wind. 
And  soon  the  Ashridge  Oaks  are  left  behind. 
For  Milsum  Castle  next  their  course  was  bisnt. 
Poor  Reynard !  now  thy  strength  is  almost  spentt 
To  Bmdilbrd  Wood  nuh  on  with  all  thy  speed. 
And  gain  the  sheltering  earths — great  is  thy  need ! 
But  ah !  in  vain  each  quiv'ring  nerve  be  strains— > 
In  vain  hd  presses  over  MUsnm  phdns ! 
At  eadi  step  fait'ring,  faint  he  staggers  on. 
And  every  hope  of  safety  now  is  gone ; 
For  near  and  nearer  still,  with  esger  cry. 
His  rav'nous  foes  dieir  nntired  sinews  ply ; 
And  whilst  their  flagging  game  they  swift  pursue, 
In  speed  each  strives  the  other  to  outdo. 
At  length  tall  Trunnion,  with  resistless  launch. 
Outstrips  the  rest,  and  fsstens  on  his  bauncli 
With  savage  fury !    Now  thy  wretched  wife 
May  well  bewail  her  spouse  bereft  of  life ; 
And,  growling  mournfully,  eadi  bng-tailed  son 
Lament  his  fiither's  race  untimely  nw. 
For  forty  rooudis  at  least,  with  pierdng  fangs. 
Drink  thy  heart's  blood,  and  revel  in  thy  pangs. 

1  The  rifcr  Taw,  running  ymUt  GludnWgb,  smptics  itstlf  ime  the  sea 
below  Barnstaple. 

8  J.  M.  W«-llc«be,  Esq. 
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'Tk  o'er!  and  Stqpheo  winds  tbj  dettlMiote vbrill, 
tVhich  qaid[  fetarns  again  from  Bruthfbrd  Hill 
And  Mihinn  CftHk  Wood,  re-etboed  bade. 
Mow  honiewMdi  dowly  pbd  the  weaiy  paek^ 
WbSkt  the  keen  sportanien,  riding  o'er  the  plaio. 
In  ei|per  eonyerse  kill  their  fox  agpdn ! 


I  am  ttow  about  to  impose  u{K)u  myself  a  task 
which  I  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  performing-*- 
namely,  an  attempt  to  describe  a  system  of  hunting 
pursued  ty  that  well-known  sportsman  Mr.  Tem« 
pier,  of  Stover  House,  near  Chudleigb^ 

Mn  Tempter's  hounds  are  professedly  fox^* 
liouiids,  inasmuch  as  they  hunt  and  run  nothing 
but  fox ;  yet  they  are  not  all  thorough-'hred  fox- 
hounds, nor  mdeed  would  it  be  possible,  without 
travelling  to  all  the  kennels  in  England,  to  get 
fox-hounds  of  his  siae— *not  exceeding  nineteen 
inches*  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  esta* 
blishment  is,  tliat,  in  their  own  country  this  pack 
is  never  suffered  to  taste  the  blood  of  a  fox,  if  by 
hard  riding  or  by  any  other  fair  means  it  be  pos- 
sible to  prevent  it.  The  following  is  the  system 
pursued ;— The  hounds  generally  meet  at  a  covert, 
with  the  intention  of  finding  a  wild  fox.  If  they 
do  find  him,  he  must  look  sharp  for  his  life,  for 
they  are  capital  hunters,  and  very  quick.  If  he 
sinks  before  them,  some  of  the  field— among 
whom.are  two  or  three  particularly  au  /ait  at  this 
work— get  fonvard  and  pick  him  up  by  his  brush. 
The  hounds,  partly  from  their  being  in  the  habit 
of  being  stopped  by  a  rate,  with  a  fox  in  view, 
and  partly  from  their  not  possessing  that  power 
which  larger  boundb  would  have,  are  more  easily 
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stopped  on  these  occasions  than  might  at  first  hi 
imagihed ;  and  a  great  many  foxes  are  picked  up 
unhurt  before  them.  In  case  the  coverts  they 
draw  prove  blank,  a  fox  in  a  bag  is  always  in 
attendance,  and  is  turned  down  before  them  in 
view. 

On  Monday,  the  27th  of  September,  I  was 
out  with  Mr.  Templer's  hounds*  The  place  of 
meeting  was  Chudleigh  rocks-^about  a  mile  from 
Chudleigh— the  scenery  of  which  was  romantic 
and  beautiful,  and  they  would  answer  all  tfi6 
purposes  of  the  Tarpeian  rock.  There  was  no 
fox  there ;  but  we  had  a  beautiful  find  in  an  ad* 
joining  covert,  and  ran  our  fox,  with  only  half  a 
scent,  to  ground.  We  then  turned  olit  a  brac<i 
of  bag-men,  and  took  them  both  unhurt  before 
the  pack.  In  consideration  of  the  time  of  the 
year,  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  a  bad  scent— in 
addition  to  Mr.  Templer  having  met  with  an  ac*- 
cident  which  rendered  it  very  painful  to  him  to 
fide— the  foxes  turned  out  were  not  of  a  flying 
sort,  so  that  the  chases  were  short,  though  suf- 
ficient to  shew  the  nature  of  the  system,  which 
to  me  was  quite  unique. 

I  should  have  been  in  Devonshire  one  year 
sooner  to  have  seen  this  system  to  perfection,  the 
present  being  a  young  pack,  just  fomied;  and 
though,  as  might  be  expected,  not  quite  so  perfect 
in  their  discipline  as  the  old  one  which  Mr. 
Templer  sold  last  year,  yet  their  performance  was 
very  much  to  their  credit.  The  foxes  were  turned 
out  not  twenty  yards  from  them,  but  they  scarcely 
sttfred  until  Mr.  Templer  gave  the  word  of  com- 
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maad;  or  until  he  ^^  bade  them  to  the  chase/' 
which  was  by  the  last  of  three  signals.  In  the 
old  pack  there  was  one  hound  that  never  looked 
at  the  fox,  but  always  kept  his  eye  on  Mr. 
Templer,  and  when  the  last  signal  was  given,  he 
was  off. 

The  most  curk>us  part  of  Mr,  Templer's 
establishment  is  his  method  of  keeping  his  foxes* 
He  has  nearly  thirty  brace  of  cubs  and  old  ones, 
many  of  the  latter  of  which  he  has  had  for  some 
time;  and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  one,  called 
^^  The  Bold  Dragwn^^  which  has  been  hunted 
nx^niirthitUf  ftm«#»— often  affording  most  excel** 
lent  runs!  What  is  also  most  extraordinary, 
when  he  comes  home  at  night,  after  the  sport  of 
the  day,  he  never  goes  into  his  kennel  without 
taking  his  supper  with  him,  which  always  awaits 
his  arrival.  It  consists  of  half  a  rabbit  and  some 
kennel  meat,  without  flesh ;  or,  in  default  of  the 
rabbit,  a  small  portion  of  flesh.  The  Bold  Dra« 
goon  is  a  strong  dark-colored  fox  of  the  grey* 
hound  kind,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  any 
of  his  natural  character. 

Mr.  Templer's  old  foxes  are  kept  in  two  large 
yards,  in  which  their  kennels— the  same  as  we 
use  for  pointers— are  placed  \  and  they  are  con- 
fined by  collars  and  chains,  the  latter  six  feet 
long.  The  chains  of  some  of  them  are  affixed  to 
swivels  fastened  on  the  tops  of  the  kennels ;  so 
that  by  describing  a  circle  of  about  eigliteen  feet, 
Ihey  keep  themselves  in  tolerable  wind.  He  has 
one  fox  at  his  kennel  so  tame  that  he  wags  his 
bfush  as  a  spaniel  wa^s  his  ti^il  when  ^y  one  be 
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knows  af){>rottch68  hiiii ;  iind  he  Imms  also  one 
jackal  ill  bb  jHissession^  which  of  course  he  ilata 
not  hunt 

Some  thorough-bred  fox-huaters  may  say 
there  i&  too  much  of  the  bug  about  Mr.  Templer^t 
hunting.  This  we  must  all  admit;  but  in  auek  a 
ooimtry  as  Devonshire,  exeeptioos  to  rules  and 
Ottstoms  may  be  allowed ;  and  to  ensure  $port  by 
Itfiy  memus  is  the  grand  objeet.  If  a  covert  provo 
bldok  in  many  couirtries,  it  is  nearly  ^  good  as 
a  middling  chase  to  trot  away  for  tivo  or  thfee 
miles  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  try  another ;  but> 
to  he  trotting  up  and  down  the  Devonshire  laues 
for  half  the  day  would  be  anything  but  agreeaUeu 
Mr*  Ten^pler's  field)  then,  is  i^ever  disappointed, 
a  faraee  of  foxes  beuig  always  at  hand ;  and  what 
is  of  no  small  tidvantage  in  his  c^se,  he  can  gene« 
mlly  pick  his  country  for  his  day's  sport. 

To  shew  tliat  Mr.  Templer's  hounds  can  kill 
flaxes  when  suffered  to  do  so,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention,  that  whilst  they  wet*e  at  Northmol«- 
ton,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  alternate  days 
with  Mr.  Fellowes's  or  Sir  Aithur  Chiohestei^s 
houixls,  at  the  Chulmleigh  Club,  they  killed  three 
hnace  of  foxes  in  four  days. 

The  Chulmleigh  Club  is  a  very  old-^established 
Vieeting,  and  attended  by  most  of  the  principal 
gmitlemen  of  the  county.  As  a  proof  of  the  force 
of  local  customs,  pluwrpudding  and  tongue  i(eatea 
tigether)  form  a  standing  dish.  . 

Mr*  Templer  rides  hard,  and  had  six  very, 
clever  horses  for  his  own  riding— ^ four  of  which 
lie  bned  hy  Caar  Peter  and  Colossus,  horses  ia 
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Mr»  F#llow«$'6  sUkK  On  the  day  I  wm  out,  lie 
rode  a  very  fine  Colossus  lUHre,  equal  U>  fourleea 
fltoue)  and  wbicli  ought  to  l>e  in  a  better  country. 

There  b  one  geatleoiao  who  is  a  constant  atp 
tendant  on  Mr,  Templer's  hounds,  %  very  fine 
hofsemuft  orer  a  country,  and,  report  says,  quite 
the  cl^iper  of  the  West  This  is  the  Rev*  Iknry 
Taylor*  There  is  another  gentleman  of  the  saoie 
olothn  'the  Rev,  John  Russell  (bat  much  better 
lllioini  by  the  name  of  ^^  Jack  Russell  ")<^whi>| 
ttmigh  he  resides  about  thirty  miles  from  him^ 
hunts  9^  good  deal  with  Mr,  Ten^der^  apd  who 
also  stands  high  among  the  Devonshire  bruisers. 
This  gmtleman  finds  hunting  so  cond^ive  to 
his  health,  that  with  stag-huunds,  fox-bounds, 
harriers,  wd  otter-hounde,  he  contrives  toexyoy 
it  all  the  year  found.  The  lastp^mentioned  pack 
are  kept  by  himself;  and  he  has  killed  the  almost 
incredUde  number  of  twenty-»five  otters  in  the  last 
two  summers,  for  which  he  should  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  fish!  Each  of  these  gentlemeu 
qpent  the  evening  with  us  at  Mr*  Templer's,  and 
added  much  to  its  conviviality  and  pleasure. 

Having  passed  the  night  under  the  hospitiUilo 
roof  of  Mn  Templer,  on  the  next  uM>rning  we 
iaqpeoted  all  Uie  lions.  The  stable,  kennel,  and 
fox/'yards  of  course  were  not  foi^otten ;  but  what 
IMst  partioulaiiy  attracted  my  notice,  as  some* 
tking  I  had  never  met  with  before,  was  the  school 
in  which  Mr.  Templer  perfects  the  education  of 
hoB  hunters,  and  which  I  strongly  reeommend  to 
sU  those'  who  have  large  studs  of  horses^  The 
iMimimgi»  the  plan :«~ 
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A  piece  of  ground,  about  twenty  feet  diametei;! 
is  railed  around,  and  mthin  the  rails  are  a  sipglc^ 
and  a  double  leaping  bar.     fVithoul  the  rails—* 
where  of  course  a  larger  circle  is  described— are 
a  large  double  fence  (two  rails  and  two  ditches), 
and  a  drain  cut  to  imitate  a  brook.    In  the  centre 
a  stage  is  erected,  on  which  the  groom  stands^ 
holding  the  rope  which  is  attached  to  the  horse  ia 
the  school,  and  he  goes  around  as  if  in  a  lunge, 
Mr.  Templer  was  kind  enough  to  send  three  of 
his  hunters  into  the  school,   and   I   was  much 
gratified  by  the  sight    They  appeared  to  be  quite 
at  home,  taking  the  fences  as  they  presented. them-». 
selves  with  the  greatest  judgment.    One  of  tliem 
in  particular— Moscow,  by  Czar  Peter— gave  us 
a  specimen  of  the  superior  use  some  horses  can 
make  of  their  corporal  powers,  in  comparison  with 
others  who  appear  equally  capable.    When  he 
came  to  the  single  bar,  which  was  higher  than 
most  gates,  he  seemed  to  play  with  it ;  and  it  was 
quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he 
went  close  up  to  it,  or  whether  he  sprang  two  or 
three  yards  before  he  came  to  it,  as  he  was  cer« 
tain  to  leap  a  foot  higher  than  the  bar.     If  a  horse 
could  play  these  harlequin  tricks  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  (best  pace)  with  hounds,  how  much  more 
delightful  would  hunting  be ! 

To  one  so  devoted  to  hounds,  horses,  and 
everything  relating  to  hunting  as  myself,  a  visit  to 
Mr.  TempWs  could  not  fail  being  a  treat  ^  and 
^hen  I  quitted  his  house,  I  easily  accounted  for 
the  very  flattering  character  I  had  heard  of  hini 
Ifi  ^he  country.    I  have  good  reason  to  ^link  he 


hi  k  flfst-nte  gporteman;  and  hitd  if  be^ifi  hid  lot 
fb  ^avd'  been  at  the  head  of  a  regular*  {>ack  of 
ftK-hounds  in  a  good  country,  he  would  doubtfesd 
h'ilve  dirtinguished  himself  as  a  huntsman,  for  his 
method  with  his  hounds  is  remarlcably  go6d. 
^'  S]io^tsme'n  are  apt  to  look  at  a  country  with 
q^er^ly  a  sportsman's  eye,  as  a  friend  of' mine  did 
on  hib  road  to  Doncaster.  ^  What  a  beautiful 
country  P  said  one  of  his  fellow  travellers, 
^^Ayej'^Wd  he,  <*ti6  a  pretty  country  enough, 
but  how  the  Aevil  do  they  ride  over  it?*'  This  I 
conf(^s  is  my  own  case,  having  but  little  taste  for 
the  picturesque.  Tlie  North  of  Devon,  then,  has^ 
no'  charms  for  me,  who  spend  half  my  life  in  a 
saddle.  The  roads,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  principal  ones,  are  execrably  bad:  you 
cannot  break  out  of  them  for  more  than  one  mile 
in  t^venty ;  and  if  there  be  a  pretty  prospect  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  you  cannot  see  it  for  the 
hedges.  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  extremely 
rough  and  dreary ;  and  an  epitome  may  be  found 
of  it  in  a  provincial  saying  — that  "  the  devil 
caught  cold  at  Chagford,  and  died  at  East  Looe." 
As,  however,  it  generally  happens  in  most  rough 
countries,  a  great  deal  of  hospitality  and  good 
fellowship  prevails  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  but 
it  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  heard  a  pack  of 
hounds  called  "  a  cry  of  dogs,^'  or  a  cow  called  a 
bullock. 

During  my  visit  to  Devonshire  I  could  not 
live  in  the  society  I  was  in  without  hearing  some 
anecdotes  worth  remembering.  The  late  Colonel 
Kellyi  of  Kelly  in  the  county  of  Devon,  though 
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a  <tetmi)|H^  quortcmunv  W^  ^9m  hBefi  m  ach| 
fish.  B^iftg  iavIM  one  4fty  to<liue  lit  the  bouMi 
of  it  My  of  high  fiishioii  in  the.coontjr,  he  mtei 
for  ft  long  tk(m  HI  )iw  piefKHMe  without  fdjrhig'a 
word)  HBd  then  ft4di«wed  b»f  Ibwti^^Pmyi' 
M^am/'  fiai4  b^,  m  the  puiiotiJiaus  language  of 
the  Old  Saiiooli  ^'  did  your  i^adyship  ever  tail* 
pipe  a  greyhound  ?"—^^  I  know  not  what  yoi|. 
mean,"  said  her  L«ady8hip,  ^^  Why,  Madftin,'' 
observed  (be  Colonel »  ^^'tii  the  finest  diversion 
in  nature :  Toni  Sowden  *  and  I  ooea  tail-»pi{ied 
a  greyhound  at  Jack  l^and'st  door  (there  being  no 
steps,)  and  \\e  n^ade  bnt  one  jump  to  tl^e  bridge, 
as  God's  iny  judge"  (the  usn^l  way  of  the 
Colonel  i^lenching  al]  his  stories).  Those  who 
know  wbere  tlie  bridge  is  situated  must  4gree 
with  me  in  thinking  tbat  the  Colonel  con)d  jump 
a  bit  also,  I  an>  told,  however,  tbftt  bis  anec* 
dotes  were  generally  good,  and  tbe  merit  of  then) 
much  enhanced  by  the  very  peeuli^r  mode  of 
ntterance  with  whieb  be  delivered  them. 

A  clergyman  residing  in  Devonshire,  having 
another  living  in  Nottingbanishire,  went  a  short 
time  {since  to  vbit  it.  As  is  customary  on  such 
cM5casio»W|  bis  Qld  bailiff,  or  farming  man,  wrote 
to  inform  lain  bow  things  were  going  on  in  bis 
absence,  and  concluded  bis  epistle  witli  these 
words  >-"  Betty  Hony  was  married  a  Monday*^ 
Time  she  was.    The  old  sow  have  a  farrowed 

*  Thomw  Sowden^  Esq.  of  Whiut^o^  near  Exeter^  a  gende- 
man  of  oonttdanibie  teliuM  and  aooa^^  ksWttb  »^  kscna  a 


nine*"  Now  whetlier  among  the  figures  of 
speMbi  or  the  rules  of  writiug,  this  may  be 
termed  a  tlimajCy  I  leave  otber8  to  determine; 
but  there  is  a  uttttgr  of  tfciiMfIt  and  a  cloeeness 
of  expression  about  it  whiph  savour  strongly  of 
the  emi04fet 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


THE  H.  H,  OR  HAMPSHIRE,  AND  THE  HAMBLE* 

DON  HOUNDS. 

I  NEVER  hunt  in  Hampshire  when  I  can  help 
it— that  is  to  say,  when  I  can  hunt  in  a  better 
country ;  but  there  is  an  instinct  that  takes  a  man 
to  hounds  when  they  meet  within  reach  of  his 
stable,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  resist.  I 
have  known  what  it  is  to  repose  upon  a  bed  of 
roses;  and,  like  most  of  my  kind,  I  have  lan- 
guished upon  a  bed  of  thorns ;  but  to  ride  a  good 
hunter  over  a  bed  of  flints  is  a  miseiy  which 
was  reserved  for  me  till  I  came  to  reside  in 
Hampshire. 

Bad  as  this  country,  however,  is,  and  little  as 
I  have  hunted  in  it,  I  have  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  the  very  masterly  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Villebois  hunts  it— it  being  quite  im- 
possible for  any  establishment  to  be  better  con- 
ducted than  his ;  and  the  only  alloy  that  attends 
it,  is  the  painful  recollection,  that  so  fine  a  kennel 
of  hounds,  so  able  a  huntsman,  such  clever  whip- 
pers-in,  such  a  liberal  master,  and  so  good  a  judge, 
should  not  all  be  transplanted  into  a  better 
country.  Here,  however,  are  they  fixed;  and 
fortunate  is  it  for  the  Hampshire  sportsmen  that 
they  have  themj  and  I  have  good   reason  for 
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knowing  that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  their 
treasure. 

Although  Mr.  VUlebois  has  no  subscription 
to  his  hounds— not  even  an  earth  stopped  for 
him— they  are  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
H.  H.,  or  Hampshire  Hunt,  which  is  a  title  of  old 
standing  in  this  county.  Their  kennel  is  at 
UrirrP^  Hann8%<4,  four  miles  from  Alresford  on  the 
Basingstoke  side  of  the  town,  and  close  to  the 
noansion  in  which  Mr.  Villebois  resides,  and 
where  he  rents  a  fann  of  five  hundred  acres.  He 
also  occupies  a  still  larger  farm  of  his  own  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Popbam  Lane — so  that  he  can- 
not be  said  to  be  in  want  of  rural  occupation3. 
The  kennel  wa6  built  by  himself,  has  every  conve- 
nience for  so  large  an  establishment,  and  is  parti- 
cnlarly  healthy  and  clean.  He  has  also  another 
kennel  at  Hursley,  four  miles  from  Winchester^ 
from  which  he  hunts  his  Forest  country,  and 
whence  he  gets  his  cub-hunting.  Foster,  the 
huntsman,  resides  in  a  comfortable  house  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  kennel,  where  his 
own  five  horses  stand,  as  also  eight  others  for  the 
use  of  the  two  whippers-in— those  ridden  by  Mn 
Villebois  being  kept  at  the  mansion-house; 

Mr.  Villebois  lays  claim  to  the  honorable 
appellation  of  an  old  master  of  fox-hounds—^ 
having  been  now  twenty-three  years  in  the  service^ 
His  dehut  is  said  to  be  this:  when  he  resided 
at  Preston  Candover,  he  was  master  of  a  pack  of 
harriers ;  and  having  found  a  fox  with  them  in  a 
eoimtry  not  hunted  by  fox-hounds,  he  had  a 
cq»ital  run,  and  killed.    In  commemoration  of 
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Mrf^  be  ktt  tth  «3ieeHeitt  fimxm  (by  MartlMlt)  in 
his  dinitig^tioni,  in  wbicli  he  is  represeuleA  Ifl  ii€ 

Ml  Hf  milflOIMlt)ll|^   life  MlM    ftif  Hm)  |Pllf|MM5   of 

(7tilnti|^  dir  th<i  tetiftk*  Tim  ii  wf/fo^cA  to  kaf<fi 
sjioilcd  him  fMf  ciiftifigf  off  the  mm  j  mm!)  MpMng 
(o  hlgli0f  hMCNirs^  Ih)  sa^ieidiJ  Mn  pMlet  ki  lk^ 
ItiaMgetMni  of  iIm  Himipihlre  hdmids.  TImm 
h«i  c^mimwd  to  keep,  with  Um  rahgi:riplk%  Ikv  * 
iporfod  of  thiM  yMft^  wkeii  be  pimiii—gd  ^ 
fMk  from  the  Cliib^  «tid  bii  efw  fincie  fawled  the 
MMintry  at  bis  own  es|MM0. 

ll  nmf  Ml  bs  tM  ttiiMSh  to  Mieft  Um*  nothing 
)n  tlio  dNfe  of  «  eonoiry  Chib  Mn  be  nsoK  ft* 
sfMtflbhi  than  ^t  of  the  H.H«  Hating  mort 
^fl  onw  bad  the  bonoor  of  dining  tvMi  thmi, 
I  em  ifiOob  to  tbo  iMt^  Iba*  not  onljr  afo  iheir 
dlnnOM  seited  np  in  a  i^la  almost  omomrtkig  to 
^hgulMj  bot  tboro  oxnrls  anioiqf  tbo  toombsn^  in 
tboir  soeial  honrs^  oxartly  tbnt  pmpei  portion  of 
jidlitjr  and  good  fellowships  wkioh  npon  sneh 
oMasiona  ought  to  omist  amo^g  loi^innters  of  the 

pffvseiiv  vajr* 

At  the  beail  of  tho  list  of  the  Hani^b«  llnnt 
stood  bis  Inte  Mi^jr^  mmt  (Oooife  lV.>|  for 
niaiiy  years  pretions  to  his  aocession  to  the  thMne^ 
and  to  this  ore  tbejr  indebted  far  the  plnnM^  of 
feathera  whiiili  ildoms  their  nnifonn  buttotti  Ybis 
liononr  wns  oenferred  ufOh  them  irben  bis  Mi^est|r 
Ivsided  at  Kempfdmt^  wlthhi  the  Umils  of  the 
Hunt )  anf t^  as  htm^  a  UMMMlr'  of  foa'hoOlidsi 
bis  patfimago  W9%  aprly  bntoared^  The  morning 
niiifbrtn  is  a  plain  scarlet  coot^  and  the  orening 
<oslmno  caniwti  of  o  blue  OeOty  vritk  wbito  bar* 
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i^tfie>e  waiMooAt,  hufing  the  gilt  button^  with  the 
tettMi.Ht.t^L under  tlieplucie)  battdflonieiy  em- 
.bcMwd  on  ito  Mffaoe* 

This  father  of  th«  R  H«  i«  that  M^ell-kaown 
iipartiinaa  Mft  Qitetne^  who  reildei  in  Ibe  tteigh- 
iNitirbood  of  Alreaford^  and  with  whmn  fox- 
faOands  and  the  othef  •  good  thfaig»  of  thiis 
lirArld  have  agteed  to  weU^  that  lie  ie  said  to 
kNfk  as  JMliig  tto  he  did  tweaty  years  ago^  and  h 
Meaif  the bw men  irho.  ride  hand  and  well  at  hie 
time  of  life* 

*  Mn  Vilklfdli'  kennel  •coomts  of  lerenty 
^Miplas  of  huntlaf  ^hounda ;  and  Ms  aeual  entry 
la*  (t0m  tweni)^twt>  to  tweaty^four  couples.  He 
•dM^  them  into  two  {)aeks«««one  called  the  lai^e, 
*fiad  the  other  the  siuiall  )Mbck«-^tbe  arerage  height 
of  the  lifit  faehig.  fcom  twentytwo  inches  and  a 
half  lo  twenty«foar  and  a  half,  aad  of  the  other 
bom  twenty  to  twenty««wo ;  and  -this  divuikm  of 
the  kennel  laakes  them  very  even  to  the  eye»  As 
im^  be  euppoied^  there  are  mther  more  bitches 
than  dog^hounds  in  the  small  pack,  tboagh  there 
iiei  nineoif  flob  eouplea  of  the  latten  * 

Ml  Unparalleled  instance  occurred  tnx>  years 
.  imtk  of  Mr*  Villeboie  taking  out  n  pack  for  the 
day.'4'|huiliing  ail  goi  by  une  hmmd  out  of  four 
•  %HchM^  *  The  name  of  the  aire  was  Pontiff,  and 
4bel /biteihea  were.  Vengeance)  Thouglitlesa,  Nota<- 
ble^  and  MiUifier^^the  two  laat  now  running  with 
the.pack*  -  There  are  no  less  than  ume  couples  of 
Imnting- hounds  MOW  in  the  keniiel  out  of  tlie  first- 
mmiedjbiteh  got  by  Fmtiff;  some  five,  some  four, 
jome  thnie,  apd  soum  '  two^-year^old  liuaters^  but 
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hU  di8tii^gtti3hed  by  their  titimed  heads^  tod  ftU 
good  of  their  kind.  One  of  tbem-^Patriot^^sM 
do  anythiog  that  is  required  of  hini ;  and  wliat  is 
ako  singular,  there  are  four  couples  of  ooe^year 
hunters  got  by  Patriot  out  of  a  bitch  called  Juttdy 
-^a  descendant  (by  Lashwood)  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mostyn's  Lady.  Patriot  is  not  only  a  brilliant 
chase^hound,  but  his  nose  is  partieulorly  ^Qpd ;  and 
I  saw  him  make  a  most  beautiful  turn  a  short 
time  since  on  the  heel  of  the  whole  paek^^^iag 
away  singly  to  his  fox.  He  is  a  great  favorite 
of  Foster,  who  sometimes  viol&tes  the  prosody 
of  the  kennel,  and  calls  him  by  the  famUiaf 
name  of  Pat.  His  sister  Penitent  is  e^fually 
good,  and  if  possible  a  harder->working  hound 
than  hunself. 

Patriot,  I  perceive,  will  be  a  favorite  stud4iouiid 
in  Mr.  Villebois'  kennel*  He  has  already  dii« 
tiiiguished  himself  as  the  sire  of  Voucher  and 
Vestal  (the  one  in  the  large,  the  other  iu  the 
small  pack),  two*year-old  hunters,  and  as  good 
as  they  can  be ;  and  also  of  two  young  hounds, 
called  Lunatic  and  Labourer  (out  of  Lady),  that 
might  be  shewn  agauist  anything  of  tlieir  age. 
Iu  all,  he  is  the  sire  of  seven  couples  and  a  half. 
Norval,  also  by  Pontiff  out  of  Notable,  will  be 
favorite  blood. 

Exclusive  of  the  nine  couples  of  hunting 
hounds  by  Pontiff  out  of  Vengeance,  there  are  two 
couples  more  out  of  her  by  Telamon— *one  of 
which,  a  hound  called  Vexer  (his  first  year),  has 
been  pronounced  by  a  judge  to  be  ^^  the  &iest 
young   hound   in  England."     Lady  also  is  the 


'dam' of  Stormer,  Sjrmpliotiy,  and  Sailor,  by  Mn 
Oflbatdestoiti's  Sailor  —  all  particularly  clever. 
Yengeanee  dieA  when  in  wkelp  to  Mr.  Clrate's 
Larkspur,  and  Pontiff  died  of  old  age  at  Sir 
Thelnas  Winnington^  in  Worcestershire* 

'  When  r  first  put  my  eye  upon  Lady,  and  asked 
FVmter  iier  name,  I  well  remember  his  answer. 
♦*  Whctt  Mr.  Waid  saw  that  bitch,^  said  he,  ♦*  he 
irtwerved  that  nineteen  stone  could  not  often  see 
where' she  went.''  She  is  in  the  small  pack-^ 
aiid  so  are  all  her  produce,  except  Labourer, 
btri;  qnite  at  the  top  of  their  mark;  and  when 
I  saw  her,  singly  in  the  kennel,  I  was  amazed 
at  her  power,  as  aSso  at  the  ground  she  stood 

There  are  three  bitches  in  Mr4  Villebois' 
kennel  which  most  not  be  passed  over*-*namely. 
Priestess,  Madcap,  and  JeweL  The  two  first  are 
by  Pontiff  out  of  Vengeance ;  and  Jewel  is  by 
Foreman  (sire  of  Lady)  out  of  Jezebel.  Jewel 
is  tlie  dam  of  Juryman  and  Jovial,  two  uncom- 
monly fine  homids ;  also  of  Jolly^  and  two  couples 
and  a  half  of  young  ones  of  great  promise.  Jewel 
has  got  a  bone  in  the  mouth  of  her  stomach,  which 
she  cannot  get  rid  of,  and  which  prevents  her 
hunting;  but  from  her  blood  and  shape  she  is 
invaluable  in  the  stud.  Priestess  breeds  so  hard 
they  are  afraid  to  trust  her ;  and  she  has  only  pro- 
dtrced  one  bitch,  called  Rattle,  by  Mr.  NicholFs 
Rattler.  A  bitch  called  Columbine,  by  Mr. 
Osbaldestou's  Chorister,  and  another  called  Art- 
fiiV,  oirt  of  Mr.  Villebois'  celebrated  Active  (one 
of  the  quickest  bitthes  I  ever  rode  after,  and  now 
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in  thtf  yBftk)i  mfty  be  shemi  ta  [Nittfrat  of  Uaiitp= 
«hife  liouad»* 

Befott  I  hunted  a  immtk  in  Hanfiliiiv^  I 
prooiKineed  it  to  be  tiie  nioit  diffieuk  ocwitrjr  to 
kill  a  good  fyx  in  that  I  ev«f  bad  setn,  and  my 
ofpinion  is  in  nowise  ebatii^.  By  tbe  tiaie 
ChriitoMui  16  psflt^  if  tlie  weatlier  be  opeo^  more 
than  lialf  of  it  is  plotfghed ;  and  fifOtn  tiie  comtartt 
changiiig  ifom  peetty  good  to  very  bid  hmAj 
hounds  are  always  uncertain  of  their  seent^  itid 
€onai^u<ntly  afraid  to  liold  on.  To  this  must 
bit  added  the  namb«r  of  small  as  ireil  ns  Iflige 
eororts  whieh  aboaml  in  it,  whem  foxes  are  niways 
making  worli>  and  Imve  the  ad? aatage*  Bxeklsrre 
of  these,  the  large  hedgerows  he  meets  witli 
cnalria  him  toi  tuni  back^  unpi»fceiYed^  upon  the 
honods)  and  eo)is«quent)y  to  gain  timet 

I  ha?o  said  endugh  to  yewe  tlie  ditteulty  of 
killing  a  good  Hanqwhire  fox^  but  I  Irnvt  not 
don€»  It  nfwy  be  safoly  asserted^  that  Mn  ViUe* 
bois'  iiottndfi  in  elMse  are  fwo4birds  of  their  time 
either  in  corert  or  on  {rfoughed  land^  whkli  gene- 
mlly  carries ;  and  although  tliere  are  lenees  in  his 
eountry^  yel  there  are  no  brooks^  nor  anytlong 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  back  the  body  of  the 
horses,  so  that  hounds  are  always  more  of*,  less 
pressed  upon  when  at  fault.  The  foxes  aiso  sel- 
iUmi  run  straight^  so  that  ail  tlm  field  get  up 
sootier  or  later  ^  and  some  of  them  aceid^itiilly 
find  themselves  l^ejl^e  the  haun<l^^  when  they  jind 
good  reason  to  thifik  they  were  beMnd  tkeiiu 

Mr.  Villebois  then  has  tliese  evils  to  fwride 
km  ;«^4n  the  first  plaoe^  he  must  sacrifice  anything 
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to  fllM^  fbt  ydiff  ftMkiiN^ked  oima  will  Mhrer  do  In 
}tftfnp6hit««  He  must  have  legs  atid  febt  (rf  tiie 
V«i^  iMAt  fortn^  or  they  will  not  sfnml  tlie  ilinto. 
He  mmt  hare  upeed^  or  his  houndi  coald  Mil  get 
fAW$if  firnn  tlie  hoiMs^  H«  tinun  have  poireri 
futtieolariy  in  <he  lohm^  or  they  troold  not  only 
HOC  gel  up  the  hllle  quiek  enough  ht  their  foxet, 
bM  tiiey  woitM  not  be  able  to  enrry  the  weight 
tiMit  0tick«  to  ^ir  feet  over  these  gr^$9y  h^ 
towSi  Hiey  must  baffo  high  form  boA^  iym* 
tnetryi  or  they  would  not  do  what  ia  required 
of  them ;  neither  would  th^  do  lor  Mri  Villeboiii 

It  will  readily  appear  tliat  Mn  VtHebois  is 
vmy  tftroDg  in  bis  own  blood  ;  and,  with  tin  eji« 
eeplmi  of  a  few  FitmrHliani  biteheaf  and  now  and 
then  a  eiOM  fironi  hk  neighboured  he  ie  not  mooh 
indelited  to  dietunt  kennelsi  The  ehafueter  of  bin 
bounds  is  v^  strongly  nuvkad.  They  are  parti* 
eularly  deep  in  their  fore^uartere  ^  short  and 
siraiglit  in  their  legs;  a  little  arehed  in  their 
baeks  \  very  clear  in  their  throats ;  beads  well  set 
on ;  rich  in  their  colours ;  aud^  lieing  lightly  fed^ 
have  a  very  airy  appearance.  From  the  number 
he  cnter»-'never  less  than  twentytwo  eou|dea— 
be  is  Mt  to  keep  op  that  strength  in  bis  kennel 
whleh  the  severity  of  bis  country  and  four  and 
Sometimes  five  days'  hunting  a  wedc  require*  I 
asked  him  one  day  how  many  of  bis  hounds  be 
thotogbt  were  on  an  avefagecut  by  flints  after  a 
hard  fim^  wlmi  be  told  me  at  least  one  lialf. 

Fost^r^  tlie  hiiotsti>an)  was  brought  up  under 
that  renowned  old  sportsman,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Shole- 
brook  Lodge  in   Northaniptoushire,  who  ianned 
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the  Duke  of  Grafton's  hounds,  and  rode  after  him 
as  pad  groom  when  in  hb  eighty-ninth  year! 
John  Claydon  then  hunted  them,  and  wa8  sue* 
ceeded  hy  Tom  Rose,  the  present  huntsman. 
Foster  then  lired  ten  years  with  Lord  Southamp 
ton,  whence  he  went  to  Lord  Foley ;  and  it  was 
with  his  Lordship's  pack,  as  first  whippeD*in,  that 
I  first  knew  him,  and  where  he  greatly  distin* 
guished  himself  both  as  a  sportsman  and  a  rider. 
He  has  been  nine  years  with  Mr.  Villebois'  hounds^ 
with  which  he  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  country  and  to  his  master. 

Having  seen  most  of  the  best  packs  of  hounds 
this  country  has  produced  for  these  last  twenty 
years,  it  may  not  be  presuming  to  say  that  I  hav« 
seen  many  of  the  best  huntsmen  of  that  period ; 
but  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  of  them  could  hare 
excelled  Foster,  with  his  present  experience,  as  a 
woodland  huntsman.  He  has  an  excellent  eye 
as  well  as  ear  to  his  hounds ;  is  very  quick  and 
clever  in  his  casts  ;  and  his  language  to  hounds  is 
delightfully  sporting  and  good.  He  is  now  only 
in  his  40th  year. 

Foster,  however,  has  one  great  advantage  with 
Mr.  Villebois-*-he  is  uncommonly  well  assisted* 
I  am  no  man  for  a  pun ;  and  still  more  ignorant  of 
the  lingo  called  '^  slang ;"  but  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  his  first  whipper-in  is  quite  ^^  a  top 
Sawyer*."  His  second  whipper-in,  John  Jen- 
nings, is  very  good;  and  on  my  asking  Foster 
whether    he    were    any    relation    to    Ben   Jen- 

*  His  name  is  Sav^yer  ;  and  the  Hampshire  people  called  him 
Mr.  Shmofferi 
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nbgff,  who  hunts  Mr«  Farquharson^s  hounds, 
he  told  me  he  wafi  not.  <<  He  is  the  first  of 
his  family,  Sir/'  said  he,  ^<  that  ever  was  in 
our  line/' 

Sal  lust  says  of  kings,  that  ^  neither  armies 
nor  gold  can  preserve  them  upon  their  thrones-^ 
they  must  reign  in  the  affection  of  their  people :'' 
and  this  partly  applies  to  the  masters  of  fox* 
hounds,  who  are  little  kings  in  their  way.  Mr. 
Villebois  is  very  popular  in  Hampshire— as  the 
abimdance  of  foxes  and  the  respect  shewn  to  him 
will  amply  testify.  His  deportment  in  the  field 
is  extremely  gentlemanlike;  at  the  same  time 
that  there  is  a  firmness  of  character  about  him 
which  never  fails  to  add  authority  to  command— 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  I  never  saw  less 
mischief  done  to  hounds  than  his  generally  expe- 
rience.  Like  many  other  masters  of  hounds,  Mr. 
Villebois  was  never  a  forward  rider;  but,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  being  well 
mounted,  he  is  seldom  wide  of  his  hounds ;  and  he 
is  an  excellent  judge  of  hunting,  and  everything 
belonging  to  that  noble  science.  He  has  two 
brothers  very  well  known  in  the  sporting  world- 
one  of  them  (Mr.  Henry  Villebois)  as  a  first-rate 
coachman,  and  the  other  (Mr.  Frederick  Ville- 
bois, who  resides  in  the  Craven  country)  as  an 
excellent  sportsman  and  a  veiy  good  rider  to 
hounds.  I  have  more  than  once  chosen  the  latter 
for  my  pilot  in  strange  and  awkward  countries, 
and  never  repented  of  my  choice. 

Despite  of  the  country,  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  bunting  with  Mr.  Villebois' 
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iMiiindii.  From  Alpbi^  to  Omeg^  Uum  ia-'-if  X  nuiy 
be  lUlowed  tli^  ($j(pressioM^*-^  ptH>priety  HttfiidlKg 
tbe  ft9t«iblifiti|ii§fit|  m  h  <ill  w  a  oorreftufHPs  pf  wnt 
4wt  in  everything  reit^tiog  to  it^  which  mo  bigbly 

gmtffyiiig  to  »  iportmau'a  ^ye^  wd  whiab  cwnot 

b«  too  cloBeJy  imitated.  The  civility  and  iwpectliU 
beli^viour  of  tbe  aervwts  are  bayond  9M  prai^ ;  an4 
whether  it  be  by  the  comimmd  of  their  nu^steri  op 
wMher  it  be  from  tl^ir  owq  ^eose  of  propH<^ty>  ( 
will  not  t^e  upon  myself  to  determine,  but  MMtb 

or  a  coarse  expresHon  #f  any  sort  in  tbe  field  i^ 
never  hoard  to  eawpe  tbem  nnd^  the  mofit  trying 
eiremnatimcefs  Uu^  mi^y  oecur^ 

Mr»  Villeboia  eountry  is  of  very  eon3ider9ble 
e^nt ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be  fw  four  regularly 
advertised  fixtures  eveiy  week,  and  very  oAen  ft 
bye-day  on  the  Friday,  It  commences  at  a  viUiige 
called  Crundell,  to  the  right  of  the  voad  frem 
Odtham  to  Farnhami  and  reaches  to  SoutbimH^ta* 
in  one  direction,  and  to  Romsey  in  tmother.  It  is 
also  of  considerable  width.  Almost  the  whole  of 
it  comes  under  the  denomination  of  a  woodland 
countryi  though  much  of  it  h^s  a  very  fox-hunting 
appearance ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  Hints  it  would 
rank  Uigb  among  the  provincials.  In  point  of 
fi^ce  it  is  not  difficult  to  gjdt  across,  as  there  are 
no  brooks,  and  the  ditches  are  for  tlie  most  part 
dry^  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  one  in  which 
no  mim  can  be  sure  of  being  with  hounds.  Thi^ 
is,  first,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  the  coverts,  i^ 
which  hounds  are  hidden  from  Uis  view;  and, 
se^w41yi  to  the  almost  constant  oecurreMce.  ^ 
^lM«e  Twy  wide  hfidg^mh  rrhkh  notbios  k  % 
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8bfep0  df  a  bone  oau  pass  Imt  by  pulling  up  iuto 
»  Wftlk  and  Ijoriag  through.  Hare  much  time  iu 
loul;  «lld  10  two  instftuces  I  have  baan  stuck  ikflt 
in  th#  middla  of  thaw,  unuMe  for  touie  mimitefl  te 
get  fyfwwd  or  Iwekwiifd,  A  geta4eepar  is  ae* 
santiet,  a^  iu  mwy  i^aaes  the  badgeg  nre  ouly  cut 
once  Ui  nioa  yaeri  for  the  fuel,  w  that  thay  Hf» 
impaoetniMe  to  a  h<>fia. 

It  Ur  true  that  a  eonsMarahla  part  of  Air, 
Villebeb'  aountiy  u  pretty  clear  of  fliutH,  It  in 
abo  true  thai  leas  iiyuiy  by  cutting  aud  wouml* 
iKg  i$  (lane  to  horses  that  ure  hunted  in  it  thm 
wight  be  imaginadt  though  fatnl  eases  do  oeeur* 

Thave  is  ana  part  of  riding  over  Hampshira, 
hkwevWf  vary  injurious  to  horses,  and  from  wfaiah 
I  h^m  witnessed  sevenil  bad  doaidants  in  the  little 
I  have  hunted  in  it^^-n^^  that  is,  leaping  into  the 
roid^  eovered  with  broken  flints*  At  tliese  fences, 
whara  tlia  drop  is  considerable,  every  man  who 
has  a  r^(ard  for  his  horse,  and  has  good  use  of 
hia  own  legs,  should  dismount;  for  though  the 
injury  to  the  intenml  part  of  the  foc^  may  not 
immediately  appear,  danger  of  ruining  him  for 
eyer  \»  al^^ays  at  hand. 

A  particular  sort  of  horse,  as  well  as  hound, 
is  adapted  to  Hampshire.  He  should  be  well 
brad^  6n  account  of  the  bills;  short  in  his  legs; 
quiek  and  bandy  to  turn ;  a  good  upright  leaper ; 
and  not  long  in  the  pasterns  on  account  of  the 
flints*  The  hair  on  his  heels  should  be  en- 
coiiraged  to  grow;  he  should  be  draivn  fine  in 
Ua  ba4s:>  and  scA  on  the  wwfk  the  nigbl  before 
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There  is  one  part  of  Mf.'Villebois*  oouiitry; 
which,  when  looked  att>y  a  sportsman,  he  ^egrdts 
is  not  of  greater  extent,  and  that  is  called  fh6 
"  Hartley  country.'*  It  is  compbted  of  large  gr&ss 
fields  with  strong  fences,  and  holds  a  good  iscetit 

Wishing  to  see  the  whole  of  Mr.  Villehois' 
country,  I  sent  my  horses  to  Alresford,  Which  is 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Hunt,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  2l8t  of  December  (1824),  which  i^  called 
the  shortest  day;  but  it  was  long  enough  fol*  us, 
for  it  rained  the  whole '  morning,  and  We  drew 
blank.  Considering  the  weather,  however,  T  was 
very  fortunate— having  seen  one  beautiful  burst  of 
forty  minutes,  and  two  fine  runs  (one  two  hours 
and  twenty-seven  minutes,  and  the  other  One  hour 
and  thirtj'-seven  minutes — ^killing  both  foxes),  in 
seven  days'  hunting.  I  missed  one  very  fine  nin 
of  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  (and  killed),  by 
going  to  London ;  and  these  hounds  had  the  best 
run  of  the  year  the  day  after  I  returned  home. 
It  was  upwards  of  fourteen  miles  in  a  straight 
direction,  and  over  so  severe  a  counlsy  that  there 
were  several  bad  falls,  and  it  was  for  some  tfme 
doubtful  whether  or  not  the  Coroner  would  not 
have  been  in  requisition.  Mr.  William  Heysham 
rode  at  a  stile,  which  his  horse  refused.  On  turn- 
ing him  at  it  again,  he  saw  the  cause  of  his 
refiisal:  Mr.  Hugo  Mildhiay  was  lying  on  the 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  it  covered  with  dirt^ 
with  his  head  under  his  shoulder  apparently  dead ; 
and  an  hour  intervened  befdre' '  animation '  Was 
i-estored.  The  fox  on  this  day  was  so  pressed  that 
he  ran  into  a  di!velling-hoa$e^  and  secreted  bimsielf 


io  the  pantry  ameng  tlie  bacon,  Foster  said  it 
was  one  of  the  severest  and  most  brilliant  day's 
sport  he  had  ever  seen  with  hounds.  This  run 
was  with  itkd  small  pack. 

Not  having  hunted  last  season  in  Hampshire, 
I  missed  some  of  Mr.  Villebois'  field.  Aniwigst 
them  I  looked  in  vain  for  Mr.  John  Willan,  who 
was  one  ol  their  best  performers,  but  who,  with 
his  family,  has  left  this  part  of  the  world.  Cap- 
tain Price  (son  of  that  well-known  sportsman  Mr. 
Bany  Price)  has  also  taken  up  his  <,uarter8  in 
Sir  Thomas  Mostyn's  country,  where  I  hear  he 
is  considered  a  teaaser  when  things  go  straight. 
Mr.  Charles  Beaufoy  and  Mr.  Thompson  are  gone 
on  a  tour  to  the  Continent.  Surely  there  can  be 
nodiing  to  be  seen  there  equal  to  Dick  Foster  and 
Mr.  Villebois'  fox-hounds!  and  a  writ  of  ne 
ea^eat  regno  should  be  served  upon  such  men  in 
October.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  see  the 
rising  generation  of  young  men  of  fortune  in  this 
country  entering  so  well  to  the  sport.  The 
Messrs.  Knight,  of  Chawton  Park,  all  ride  hard ; 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  elder  brother, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  he  would  make  a  first-rate 
performer  with  one  or  two  years'  experience  in 
Leicestershire.  The  two  Captains  Greenwood 
come  under  the  denomination  of  elegant  horsemen 
over  a  country,  and  I  have  good  reasons  for 
thinking  they  would  go  well  anywhere.  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Baring,  jun. '  promise  well ;  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Heysham  has  not  been  to  Oxford 
for  nothing ;  and  if  degrees  were  taken  in  a  riding 

whod^  I  think  he  would  be  a  first-class  maut 

•  N 
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He  is,  at  present^  ratber  too  fond  of  hounds ;  but 
this  k  a  fault  on  the  right  side  with  a  young  one, 
and  will  in  tin^  correct  itself.  I  never  saw  him 
ride  anywhere  but  in  Hampriiire,  therefore  ean<» 
not  say  how  he  performs  in  deep  and  strong 
eountnes ;  but  I  thinks  when  on  his  chesnut  horse 
he  is  rather  quicker  in  getting  to  his  hounds  than 
any  one  I  have  seen  in  Hampshire^  and  has  no 
objection  to  a  new-painted  gate  at  any  tinie  of 
the  day*  Mr.  George  Butler  stands  high  among 
the  Hampshire  riders,  having  served  a  five  years' 
a[^renticeiship  at  Melton*  The  Hon»  William 
Gagei  Mr.  George  Delme,  and  Mr*  JVIeares,  ride 
very  well  to  hounds. 

There  is  one  gentleman  whom  I  must  not  pass 
over-^«^ot  only  as  an  old  member  of  the  Hunt, 
and  a  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Villebois,  but  as  a 
most  useful  member  of  the  commonwealth)  iu 
everything  relating  to  fox-hunting|  and  keeping 
things  straight  and  well  in  a  country— «and  this  is 
Miyor  Barrett,  late  of  the  Uth  I^ht  Dragoons, 
now  residing  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Alrestbnjf 
The  I\Iajor»  like  many  of  the  nest  of  US|  is  not 
80  4|uick  us  he  was  ten  years  ago ;  biit  tlie  turn^ 
out  of  himself  and  bis  horse  is  ^'  (|uite  the  thing«'^ 
Talking  of  a  neat  tiu'u-out,  however,  I  must  not 
omit  one  member  of  this  Hunt  who  has  so  long 
been  conspicuous  m  this  difficult  art— I  lueaii 
Mr.  David  Murray,  When  I  first  knew  Mrt 
Murray  he  was  a  member  of  Ghristcliurch  Col» 
lege,  Oxford)  and  i*ode  a  liorse^  if  possible,  neater 
than  hunselfi  I  allude  to  the  well-known  Zig^ 
»g,  afterwards  purchased  by  Iioi4  Pljipovth  vt 
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a  l^rge  pi4M :  1)#  wm  a  completa  pattern  of  a  J^i* 
ccifraliire  hvuter  for  a  certain  w^i^it 

Ameng  those  who  Mldam  miaB  a  day't»  huut** 
iag  With  Mr.  Villeboia  are  Mr.  Smytben  aiid 
Mr,  WilkiDMNi*  The  former  is  a  moet  respectable 
yeoman  and  farmer,  who  resides  at  Bramdean, 
and  who  is  as  good  a  sportsman  and  aa  good  a 
judge  of  bunting  as  the  county  of  Hants  can  boast 
of.  The  hitter  is  the  well-known  Mr,  Wilkinson 
-«-well*knowu,  because  he  kept  an  inn  for  many 
years  on  the  great  Western  road«  Having  taken 
gpod  care  of  number  one,  he  some  time  since 
retired  from  business,  and  resides  iu  a  good  house 
of  his  own  in  the  town  of  Alresford,  where  he 
keeps  his  tvro  hunters  and  his  gig,  apd  is,  if  we. 
may  judge  by  appearance,  one  of  the  happiest  men 
in  Hampshire* 

I  never  met  Mr,  Villebois'  hounds  but  once 
without  Mr*  Wilkinson  being  with  themi  so  en- 
thusiastieal  ly  fond  is  he  of  the  sport ;  neither  did 
I  ever  see— nor  do  I  expect  I  ever  shall  see- -a 
fox  found  by  this  pack  without'  having  a  halloo 
from  him  iu  some  part  of  the  run*  Upon  the 
baknee,  perhaps,  more  harm  than  good  ^n^y 
arise  from  it,  but  be  cannot  help  it,  apd  nothing 
blijt  the  iiape  sto|)p  him.  Notwithstanding  th^s^ 
fAfn  Wilkinsop  is  a  uaeful  man  in  the  country. 
Ho  has  a  smile  for  every  one,  is  yery  civil  laind 
pbjigii^,  and  promotes  peace  and  good  humour 
wherever  he  goes. 

Pfeviou^  to  my  residing  m  Hampshire  I  do 
.not  r^colleirt  having  moC  with  a  regular  working 
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dragsman  by  the  covert's  side.  A  coachmaii  by 
the  name  of  Wyse,  however,  who  was  a  great 
many  years  on  the  old  Southampton  Union,  and 
feathered  his  nest  so  comfortably  on,  what  we  call 
on  the  road,  *'  a  twenty-four-mile  bit  of  ground, 
with  fourteen  good  coaches  a  week,  and  only  one 
home,"  that  he  has  for  a  long  time  kept  his  one 
or  two  hunters,  and  enjoyed  himself  as  a  man 
ought  to  do  who  has  the  means  in  his  power*. 
He  has  now  left  the  coach,  and  retired  on  the 
fruits  of  his  industry.  I  met  him  several  times 
with  the  Hambledon  hounds,  and  could  not  help 
smiling  to  see  him  double-thonging  his  horse 
when  he  charged  a  large  fence  (which  by  the 
way  he  does  gallantly  for  a  man  of  his  weight 
and  the  cattle  he  rides),  as  if  he  had  him  at  the 
wheel  of  the  old  coach,  with  six  in  and  twelve 
out,  and  ten  minutes  behind  time. 

During  the  time  my  horses  were  at  Alresford 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  week  with  Mr. 
Smith,  who  has  the  management  of  the  Hamble- 
don hounds.  He  resides  at  Hill-place,  three  miles 
from  Droxford  on  the  road  to  Romsey— in  the 
house  which  Sir  Bellingham  Graham  and  Mr. 
Osbaldeston  occupied  when  they  hunted  the  Ham- 
bledon country.  There  are  stables  for  twenty-one 
horses ;  and  the  kennel,  built  by  Sir  Bellingham 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  Mr. 
NicoU,  is  a  veiy  comfortable  one  for  a  small 

*  Mr.  Wyse  arrived  at  Popham-lane  in  the  morning,  and  had 
to  wait  till  evening  for  his  down-coach>  which  enabled  him  to  hunt 
whenever  the  hounds  met  in  that  qu(uleri 
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^firtablishment,  and  agrees  well  with  hounds.  The 
roof  is  thatched,  which  is  considered  an  advan- 
tage in  keeping  hounds  warm  in  severe  weather. 

The  Hambledon  country  is  decidedly  the  best 
in  Hampshire.  It  is  a  better  country  for  hounds, 
has  more  of  grass,  and  less  of  flints,  than  those 
hunted  by  Mr.  Villebois,  or  the  late  Mr.  Chute, 
and  has  altogether  a  more  fox*hunting  appearance. 
That  part  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waltham 
Chase,  Durley,  Rowheig,  Twyford  Park,  &c.  is 
capable  of  shewing  very  good  sport  indeed. 

There  are  several  good  sportsiuen  and  hard 
riders  in  the  Hambledon  Hunt ;  and  amongst  the 
subscribers  are  three  naval  officers — Admiral 
Colpoys,  Sir  William  Hoste,  and  Captain  Collier^ 
all  veiy  fond  of  the  sport*  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
meeting  a  sportsman  Ijelonging  to  this  noble 
profession  who  did  not  ride  hard.  A  sailor  is 
used  to  smile  at  danger,  and  thinks  nothing  of 
being  capsized  upon  dry  land.  Sir  William  Hoste 
has  been  in  Leicestershire,  and  can  shew  them 
how  to  ride  as  well  as  to  fight,  and  we  must 
also  allow  that  "  fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri.'^ 

There  are  two  other  gentlemen  of  this  Hunt— ^ 
Major  Ridge  and  Captain  Close—who,  though 
they  spent  all  their  younger  days  in  India,  took 
care  not  to  leave  behind  them  their  passion  for 
fox-hunting,  but  have  verified  the  words  of  the 
Poet  who  says, 

*^  Coelum,  noQ  animam,  mutant^  qui  trans  mare  cumint." 

On  hearing  an  excellent  view-halloo  one  day  from 
the  former  gentleman,  Mr.  Nuucs,  who  was  five 
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yiiars  niaster  of  the  Hairibledon  hounds,  exelalmed, 
"Could  you  not  swear  he  was  got  by  a  fox* 
hunter  1''  Tlie  Major's  father  once  hunted  the 
Hambledon  country. 

One  very  killing  pack  might  be  drafted  from 
the  Hambledon  kennel,  and  there  is  a  good  parent 
stock.  Such  hounds  as  Lexicon  and  Pallafdx,  by 
Colonel  Wyndham's  Labourer;  Tracer,  by  Lord 
Middleton's  Traitor ;  and  Foreman,  of  the  Rich^ 
mond  blood;  with  such  bitelies  as  Dairymaid^ 
br^d  by  Mn  Saville ;  Briditemaid,  bred  by  Lord 
Middldton ;  Wanton,  Woodbine^  and  Jordan ; 
with  two  very  fine  young  bitches,  Margaret  and 
Mischief,  by  Mr.  Ward's  Maniac;  will  not  fail 
to  produce  all  that  is  wanting  in  the  field ;  but 
when  we  try  to  be  perfect,  we  should  carry  perfec- 
tion in  our  eye,  and  Jordan  is  as  near  the  mark 
as  possible  for  Hampshire  hounds.  She  is  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  Rummager  out  of  his  Joyous. 

The  Hambledon  Hunt  are  not  quite  unmindful 
of  the  ladies;  as  there  are  races  in  April,  on 
Soberton  Down,  and  a  ball  and  supper  at  Ham* 
bledon  in  the  evenmg.  A  cup  is  given  for  the 
farmers'  horses,  and  a  sweepstakes  for  those  \)e^ 
longing  to  gentlemen  who  hunt  in  Hampshire  or 
Sussex,  carrying  twelve  stone  each,  two-mile  heats. 

Every  one  south  of  Ijondon  who  moves  in  the 
sportbig  world  has  heard  of  Captain  Bridges,  who 
has  long  been  conspicuous  for  daring  feats  of 
horsemaiisliip  and  coachmanship.  The  Captain  is 
the  son  of  the  late  General  Bridges,  and  resides 
at  the  Hermitage,  situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  county  of  Hants. 
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T^li«  fol  lowing  aneedoM  of  the  Captain  is  truly 
chanieteristie  of  an  Snglialiman*  Being  out  one 
day  with  the  fox-houndS)  he  mw  two  gentle U)ert 
parleying  with  a  farmer  in  a  gateway,  who  refused 
to  let  them  pass  through  it.  The  Captain  rod<$ 
up  to  them,  and  asked  wliat  was  the  matter* 
^^  Why)"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  *^  this  fannei* 
says  he  will  murder  tlie  first  man  who  attempts 
to  go  into  his  field/'***^^  Does  he  ?"  said  the 
Captain;  ^Uheu  here  goes,  life  for  life;"  and 
immediately  charged  him*  The  fellow  aimed  a 
de^jierate  blow  at.  his  head  with  a  very  heavy 
stick,  which,  in  spite  of  the  velvet  cap,  would 
have  felled  him  to  the  ground,  if  he  had  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  avoided  it ;  when,  taking 
to  his  heels,  the  coward  fled,  with  the  Captain 
after  him,  and  absolutely  crept  into  a  large 
covered  drain  to  avoid  him.  •*  Who-whoop !" 
said  the  Captain ;  ^^  I've  nm  him  to  ground, 
by  G—d!"— Among  his  other  accomplishments, 
he  has  thd  credit  of  riding  a  race  so  well,  that, 
when  I  once  went  to  ride  against  him,  I  found  ho 
was  more  the  favorite  than  his  horse»  ^^The 
Captain  wins  for  a  pound/'  said  a  farmer  in  my 
hearing,  as  I  first  entered  the  course.  Knowing 
there  was  a  large  field  against  him,  I  naturally 
asked  the  farmer  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  horse 
the  Captain  was  going  to  ride  ?  ''  Not  I,"  said 
the  farmer ;  ^^  but  the  Captain  wins,  and  no  one 
else,  for  a  pound." 

Were  it  necessary  to  shew  tlie  Captain's  de- 
votion to  hunting,  the  following  fact  would  be 
sufficient.     The  last  time  I  saw  him  out,  he  told 
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me  that  he  was  severely  attacked  by  gout  at  three 
o'clock  that  moming ;  but,  determined  to  kwUy  he 
had  taken  two  strong  calomel  pills,  sixty  drops  of 
colchicum,  cm  the  top  of  which  he  put  a  glass  of 
hot  gin  and  water  on  his  road  to  covert,  *^  to  keep 
things  in  their  placesi" 

Although  Certain  Bridges  resides  at  the  Her^ 
mitage,  he  does  not  live  the  life  of  a  hermit, 
being  what  the  world  calls,  **  a  jolly  good  fel- 
low ;"  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  these 
shady  groves  the  nightingale  oftener  hears  the 
Captain  than  the  Captain  hears  the  nightingale. 
Captub  Bridges  is  all  fim  and  good  humourj  and 
strongly  remmds  me  of  the  lines  of  the  Poet— 

''  And  flure  (here  aeon  of  hunaii  kind 

Some  bom  to  dinn  llie  oottinKMi  ttrlft  i 
Some  for  annnye  tadcs  designed. 
To  MOth  the  Tarions  Ills  of  lift." 
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A  TOUR  IN  1825, 

imBAcim  Account  pF  711^  aoi/Noa  ow 

StR  THOMAS  MOSTTN,       COLONEL  BERKKLSr, 
tHS  OLD  B«RK£L£Y,        LORP  AM«01f, 


OF  ORAiTTON,  THE  QVORN, 

ObKS  or  BEAUFORT,         DUKE  OF  RUTLAND, 
THE  WARWI€R8H1RS>       MR.  NICOLL* 


W&ARIED  with  the  i-attliag  of  flints  wA  the 
eracking  of  wattled  fences^  I  seat  luy  horses  to 
Oxford  ou  the  last  day  of  January,  and  followed 
them  the  next  evening.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
hmuids  were  out  of  the  country ;  but  finding  Sir 
Thomas  Mostyn's  fixture  was  Croton  Town,  twenty 
miles  from  Oxford,  I  ordered  ia  hunter  to  be  led 
thitker  in  the  morning. 

On  arriving  at  the  fixture,  I  found  that  I 
waa  ooee  more  in  the  land  of  sporting,  as  ba- 
rouchea-and-four,  gigs,  tired  hacks,  and  clever* 
looking  hunters,  seemed  to  form  a  phalanx  in  the 
road.  In  short,  at  least  tlu'ee  hundred  e^rtsmen 
were  assembled,  and  the  sight  was  to  me  more 
than  faeautifuL 

Ia  Ajnhoe  Park,  the  seat  i^  Mr.  Cartwright, 
wt  fomid  a  fox,  but  which,  like  most  other 
aniiDak  who  ^^  fare  sun^tuously  every  day/'  was 
^  n5 
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very  unwilling  to  quit  his  conifoi'table  abode,  and 
hung  about  this  noble  domain  for  at  least  an  hour, 
when  he  got  away  whilst  we  were  at  check  in 
the  village,  and  went  over  that  fine  vale  in  a 
line  for  Banbury,  but  there  was  no  scent  to  hunt 
him.  We  afterwards  went  very  quickly  off  with 
our  second  fox  for  about  twelve  minutes,  when 
coming  to  some  poor  ploughed  land  all  was  over 
for  the  day. 

Four  years  have  passed  over  my  head  since  1 
last  saw  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn^s  hounds,  and  they 
stifuck  me  as  being  very  much  improved.  They 
are  more  powerful  and  better  hunters ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  are  exactly  in 
the  form  in  which  they  ought  to  be  for  the  very 
severe  country  and  the  very  gallant  foxes  they 
have  to  contend  with.  Their  condition,  also,  I 
consider  perfect. 

There  is  one  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in 
Sir  Thomas  Mostyn's  country,  evidently  flattering 
to  the  establishment,  and  that  is,  the  steadiness 
with  which  so  many  of  his  field— not  residents 
in  Oxfordshire— adhere  to  his  country.  Colonel 
Broadhead  is,  I  should  think,  of  more  than  twenty 
years'  standing,  and  many  others  nearly  aj^roach* 
ing  that  period.  Amongst  the  residents  also  we 
see  the  same  faces;  and,  what  is  agteeable  to 
every  well-disposed  mind,  faces  but  little  marked 
by  the  killing  hand  of  time.  I  was  most  happy  to 
see  Sir  Henry  Peyton,  the  Messrs.  Drake,  Mr.  O. 
Lloyd,  Lord  Jersey,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  Mr.  Jones, 
earn  multia  aliu  too  numerous  to  mention,  all 
looking  and  going  as  well  as  when  I  saw  them 
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last  Sir  Edward  Lloyd,  Rtill  well  diapoaed  to 
gO|  got  disabled  by  a  fall  on  the  second  day  of  hie 
huntijig,  and  could  not  come  again ;  but  his  eldest 
800,  Mr.  Mostyn  Lloyd,  is  become  quite  a  leading 
man  over  this  difficult  country.  Wlien  sjieakiug 
of  nerve,  however,  we  must  not  forget  Mr.  Peyton 
(Sir  Henry's  son),  who  has  made  such  a  capital 
start,  and  who,  when  a  little  more  perfected  by 
experience,  will,  by  every  one's  account  of  him^ 
make  as  good  a  performer  as  his  father.  The 
endowments  of  nature,  however,  like  the  gifts  of 
fbrtune,  are  often  hereditary ;  and  this  is  only  what 
might  have  been  exj)ectedft 

There  is  no  small  alloy  in  the  present  history 
of  Oxfordshire ;  and  that  is,  the  continued  indiqK>- 
sition  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  who  has  been  con* 
fined  all  this  season  by  the  gout,  and  consequently 
not  able  to  see  his  hounds  even  one  day  in  the 
field.  It  is  natural  enough  to  hear  Tom  Wing^ 
field  (his  huntsman)  say,  he  thinks  it  would  do 
him  good  if  he  would  only  *^  come  out  tmd  see  'em 
find;"  but  a  man  in  health  cannot  dictate  to  a 
man  in  pain. 

On  the  following  morning  I  met  these  hounds 
again  at  Gallows  Bridge,  eight  miles  from  Bices- 
ter on  the  Aylesbury  road.  This  fixture  is  gene- 
rally voted  a  bad  one,  and  therefore  seldom 
fashionably  attended.  It  is  true  there  is  an 
awkward  association  in  the  name;  but,  as  an 
Oxford  man  observed,  ^^  there  is  a  gallawa  good 
country  about  it,  and  the  foxes  never  hang^^^ 
We  found  a  brace  whilst  I  was  with  them,  which 
immediately  faced  the  open,  but  we  had  no  scent 
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to  follow  them ;  and,  after  almost  all  the  field 
had  retired,  another  most  gallant  fox  went 
away  from  the  great  See  Woods,  and  led 
them  a  dance  till  dark.  Snow  fell  in  the  night, 
which  accounted  for  our  lack  of  the  needful  for 
blood, 

A  few  days*  frost  and  a  little  excursion  into 
Worcestershire  kept  me  from  hounds  till  the 
11th,  when  I  met  Sir  Thomas  atHorton  Com- 
mon. This  also  is  termed  a  rough  place— not  fit 
for  a  gentleman ;  but  it  is  very  fit  for  a  sportsman, 
and  a  fox  went  immediately  away.  Being  pressed, 
however,  he  got  home  again,  after  a  short  but 
sharp  ring.  Our  second  fox  went  over  Brill  Hill 
—a  country  so  distressing  to  horses  that  Lord 
Jersey  has  been  heard  to  say  a  man  should  be 
mounted  on  an  eagle  to  see  hoimds  run  over  it 
teith  a  scent.  Although  this  was  not  a  favorable 
day  for  hounds,  there  were  strong  symptoms  of 
distress,  and  the  lancet  was  pretty  freely  made  use 
of.  One  horse  lay  down  in  the  field,  but  reco- 
vered; and  another  was  found  with  his  head 
sticking  in  a  black-thorn  hedge,  like  a  pheasant 
in  a  bush,  neither  disposed  to  get  forwards  nor 
backwards.  I  understood  this  is  esteemed  a  good 
horse  in  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  country ;  but  a 
good  hunter  there  and  a  good  hunter  fiere  may  be 
quite  different  animals. 

On  Saturday  the  12th  I  turned  out  with  Sir 
Thomas  again  at  Frinkford  Bridge.  We  had 
twenty-five  minutes  verif  quick  with  om*  first  fox, 
but  lost  him  by  a  change,  and  our  second  went 
directly  to  ground,    I  saw  something,  however. 
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that  left  its  mark.  I  saw  an  Oxford  nan  ride  at 
a  strong  stile  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
and  his  horse  never  rose  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground!  The  purl  wm  tremendous;  but  the 
object  was  attained,  for  they  both  landed  on  the 
right  side,  and  neither  man  nor  horse  was  hurt* 
Tfiey  9ay  ^^  there's  a  Providence  sits  up  aloft ; " 
and  it  must  be  so ! 

I  saw  another  thing  worthy  of  record  on  this 
day.  Wishing  to  see  the  hounds  draw  a  fine  piece 
of  gorse,  I  rode  to  the  lower  end  of  it  with  Wing* 
field,  when  a  fence  presented  itself  in  our  line— 
the  only  ways  of  passing  which  were  by  dismount* 
ing  and  creeping  through  a  hole,  or  by  leaping  a 
very  high  timber  fence.  The  creep  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  as  the  ground  was  boggy,  and  the 
boots  would  have  been  ^^  done  for  the  day ;"  so 
three  Oxford  men  (one  of  whom  I  understood  to 
be  a  Lancashire  Hornby)  charged  the  timber  one 
after  the  other.  It  consisted  of  four  oaken  rails, 
as  strong  as  the  ribs  of  a  ship,  and  the  taking  off 
none  of  the  best.  ^'  I  am  ten  years  too  old  for 
this  in  cold  blood,"  said  I,  so  went  quietly  round 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  covert.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  nerve  in  ^^  larking,"  with  which  no  doubt 
Oxford  as  usual  abounds,  I  did  not  see  many  of 
the  young  ones  what  I  call  quick  and  decisive  in 
getting  to  their  hounds — ^no  George  Foresters  or 
young  Peytons  amongst  them  at  present  I  fear. 
Lord  Dorchester  is  very  Aarrf,  and  will  be  a  work- 
man in  time,  as  he  is  strong  on  his  horse,  and 
afraid  of  nothing. 

Were  I  to  see  a  man,  and  be  told  be  was  the 
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son  of  au  Arohbishop,  I  dioiild  look  at  him  as  I 
should  look  nt  ^ny  other  raau ;  but  anything  got 
by  old  Tom  Oldaker  must  deuiaiid  auperior  respect 
from  me.  Knowing,  that  one  mm  of  his  hunteiii 
and  the  other  whipped-in  the  Old  Berkeley  hounds, 
I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  seeing  tlieni,  which 
was  on  the  16th  of  February,  at  Lew  HeaUii 
three  miles  from  Witney,  in  their  new  oountr}^ 
lately  hunted  by  Mn  Codrington.  The  blood  of 
oki  Tom  did  honour  to  him  on  this  dtiy*-4br 
never  ivas  there  a  finer  finish  to  a  uioming^s  diver- 
sion;  and,  I  am  bold  enough  to  say  a  finish 
which  but  few  would  have  aocomplished ;  for, 
after  running  our  fox  ten  miles  over  a  country 
with  only  a  tu^klish  scent,  Henry  and  Robert 
Oldaker  killed  him  in  seventeen  hundred  acres 
of  woods'—being  part  of  Wbichwood  Forest- 
where  he  stood  for  upwards  of  two  hours  before 
their  liounds !  By  what  I  could  learn  from  many 
who  were  present,  there  is  no  similar  instance  to 
this  upon  record,  all  other  hounds  having  been 
stopped  before,  or  as  soon  as  they  got  into  thi^ 
lan^s  forest.  To  tim  credit  of  the  Old  Berkeley 
himuds  it  should  be  added,  that  they  never  i{uitte<l 
tlieif  fox  fur  a  moment,  tuniiug  hs  slmrt  after  bini 
US  harriers  upon  a  trail;  and  the  perseveranj^ 
find  activity  of  the  mei^  were  the  admiration  of 
fiveiry  one.  A  baiter  day  thai^  this  for  hounds  and 
)Ue  siervantA  cannot  well  lie  in^agined* 

I  niMst  hark  back  to  the  Barley*mow  ne^ 
3rackley  in  Noi*than^>ton$hirep  where  I  met  Si/- 
Thopjaas  MoMyu's  liounds  ou  the  17th  of  Febjruafy. 

W^  1^  ^Q  minutes  «s  ^ick  as  li0f^tf^U^f  wheo 


our  fox  got  into  a  dnun;  bot^  being  bolted,  ha gavie 
m  a  very  pretty  forty  minutes^  which  imi«t  hate 
eoet  luin  liis  life,  had  not  by  sotne  accident  Mr. 
Pierrepoint'e  earths  at  Imley  been  open,  into 
which  ha  was  seen  to  cnswl  just  before  the 
hoimds.  In  the  course  of  this  run  Sir  H«  Peyton, 
on  Lepidus,  and  Mr.  Becher  leaped  Stead  Park 
wM^  Ihra  feet  four  inches  high,  as  measured  by 
Mn  Bechar. 

On  Friday  the  18th,  I  met  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  hounds  at  BiIlesdon«park«  We  drew 
all  the  eoferts  ^ere,  as  well  as  Whistky  Wood, 
(tfie  latter  I  never  saw  drawn  blank  before,) 
without  finding  a  fox,  and  at  two  o'clock  we 
Went  home.  It  was  the  dog  pack  on  this  day, 
and  I  found  them  exactly  the  same  stamp  of 
hound  as  when  I  saw  them  last-^full  of  power, 
of  fine  symmetry,  and  high  in  condition,  but 
quite  free  from  unnecessary  weight  or  lumber. 
I  saw  also  little  alteration  in  that  father  of 
huntsmen,  old  Tom  Rose.  His  white  locks  to 
be  sure  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  his  black 
velvet  cap;  but  they  are  still  more  at  variance 
with  anything  like  a  white  feather  in  the  tail, 
for  he  rides  to  his  hounds  at  seventy^five  with 
all  tlie  courage  and  animation  of  youth.  On 
the  preceding  Wednesday  this  {jack  had  a  very 
fine  run. 

On  Monday  the  21st,  I  met  the  Old  Berkeley 
hounds  at  Cold  Harbour,  ten  miles  from  Farring- 
don  on  the  Malmesbury  road. 

The  country  about  Cold  Harbour  is  veiy  fine^ 
-H  n8 
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being  chiefly  grass,  and  nothing  appears  wanting 
to  afford  sport  but  a  better  show  of  coverts«  This 
is,  therefore,  called  an  uncertain  draw;  and  x>n 
thk  day  we  ti*avelled  over  a  large  space  of  country 
very  tempting  to  the  eye,  and  did  not  find  till  qiiite 
late  in  the  day,  at  the  great  Coxwell  woods,  within 
two  miles  of  Farringdon,  which  are  never  without 
foxes.  We  soon  whipped  off— pai-tly  on  accpunt 
of  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day,  and  partly  be- 
cause this  place  was  fixed  on  for  the  following 
Wednesday's  draw. 

On  Tuesday  the  22nd  these  hounds  laet  at 
Ashdown  Park,  which  th?y  draw  upon  sufferance 
frrai  Lord  Craven  and  Mr,  Wandr  Here,  was 
almost  the  largest  field  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  iii 
any  country  but  Iieicestershire.  Tiiis  was  partly 
to  be  accounted  for,  by  a  wish  to  see  what  might 
be  called  a  new  pack  of  hounds,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  fixture  being  within  reach  of  Mr. 
Ward's  and  Sir  John  Cope's  Hunts,  as  also  of 
the  Oxford  sportsmen.  No  small  share  of  science 
was  present. 

We  found  our  fox  immediately,  and  he  afforded 
us  a  capital  run.  After  taking  a  ttu*n  or  two  in 
what  b  called  "  the  Kennel  Wood,"  he  broke  at 
the  upper  end  of  it  over  the  Downs,  pointing  for 
Celboura  Chase  Woods.  Being  headed,  which 
caused  a  trifling  check,  he  turned  to  the  left  by 
Baydon  village,  along  the  ridge  of  the  woodlands 
to  Ringwood ;  across  the  inclosures  to  Mimbury 
Banks;  over  the  earths  by  Mimbury  House  for 
White  Hill^  and  was  killed  at  Soleby  farm,  in 
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llle  pBrish  of  I  GUltoii,  about  three  miles  from 
Hnollgeribrd,  and  twelve  from  the  place  where  he 
vaB  fouacL 

Tlie  houndi  having  slipped  away  over  (iie 
Downs  with  their  fox  when  they  first  found  him, 
several  of  the  horses  were  overmarked  in  their 
pace  to  catch  them,  which  accounted  for  the 
many  falls  I  saw  as  soon  as  we  entered  the  en- 
closures, although  the  fences  were  quite  easy. 
The  finish  also  was  extremely  pretty,  having  run 
from  scent  to  view— -killing  in  an  open  field. 
A  curious  and  somewhat  amusing  scene  at  this 
time  presented  itself.  Two  farmers,  anxious  for 
die  honours  of  the  day,  rode  into  the  midst  of  the 
pack,  quite  regardless  of  the  hounds,  and  began 
to  contend  for  the  brush.  Mr.  Combfe  followed 
them,  and  I  thought  another  brushy  if  not  another 
who'whoop,  would  have  been  the  consequence. 
Although  no  great  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves, this  day's  sport  was  highly  creditable  to 
the  Oldakers  and  their  hounds,  and  a  great  treat 
to  those  who  saw  it. 

On  the  following  day  we  met  at  Uffingdon 
Wood,  a  beautiful  place  for  a  find.  Above  it  is  a 
range  of  downs,  and  below  it  is  as  fine  a  vale  as 
can  be  found  in  Leicestershire  or  in  any  other 
country.  Over  this  vale  our  fox  took,  and  we 
killed  him  after  a  bad  beginning,  but  an  excellent 
finish  —  in  all  thirty-seven  minutes.  Uffingdon 
Wood '  can  never  be  without  foxes  so  long  as  a 
fahner  and  his  wife  by  the  name  of  Spackman  are 
in  existence— for  they  feed  them  as  they  woi^Id 
part  <tf  the  stock  on  their  fiutn.    The  worthy 
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dame  wot  this  day  in  gveat  aloitiv  leit  ire  tlmiU 
kill  het  vixeto  fox,  as  ske  ealhd  it,  ^rhiek  I 
fear  we  were  guilty  of  doing;  but  thdm  it  no 
kelp  for  such  things  in  tlie  middle  of  the  month  of 
February. 

There  was  a  person  riding  well  to  the  hounds 
during  this  run^  who  is  deserving  of  notice,  not 
only  in  honour  of  himself,  but  of  the  horse  he 
rode.  His  name  is  Bob  Westall,  .many  years 
huntsman  to  the  Highworth  Harriers;  and  bis 
horse,  or  rather  galloway,  was  parekased  out  of 
the  Wantage  ooaeh  in  the  year  1805  -^  nM} 
tmeniy  yenrs  ago  !  Such  is  the  natural  goodneaa 
of  this  M'ell*8haped  little  animaU^who  is  quite  a 
Harlecjain  at  his  fence8^<-tbat  eondttion  has  always 
been  considered  a  superfluous  appendage^  and  be 
lias  been  taken  to  the  field  in  almost  a  state  of 
nature*  All  the  preparation  ke  had  for  a  day's 
hunting  for  several  years  was  a  blast  fmm 
Bob's  horn,  which  brought  him  to  the  gate  ta  be 
saddled.  He  is  one  of  Nature's  prodigies;  and 
she  has  not  been  very  unkind  to  Bob,  for  he  haa 
got  some  brains  in  his  head,  and  knows  well  }Mm 
to  get  to  hounds, 

Having  never  seen  it  when  Mi%  Codringtea 
hunted  it,  I  was  quite  unoouscious  Uiat  I  waa 
living  within  fifty  miles  of  so  fine  a  eeuntry  as  the 
ene  I  have  been  speaking  of.  Consisting  chiefly 
of  daii7  forms,  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
grass,  df  course  favorable  to  scent;  and  though 
the  ground  is  apt  (o  be  deep,  yet  the  fonces  are 
practicaUeji  and  ttM»e  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  good 

kiint«f  k(«iig  with  \sm^    &me  jparta  el  ii 
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Mi^  ikfi  rtvong  «x  fcfms  ^  Imile  c^4,,  th^ 
(fuiiki  yi90t^  tlia  windmUl)  ami  \»r%  ^  tbeiri^  a 
8Md  nii|it|ig  brook*  U«»e  Wook  wiis  poii^te^  Qi|t 
to  n^)  over  wkieb  Mch  B^nry  Pirke  oi¥s^  sli^^ 
the  wlMile  .fieU  ^^  tlie  triek"  upoa  Ui&   faumis 

sUMne* 

The  Old,  Berkeley  coiupitiy  exeee4ft  all  otUm 
urith  ivUic^  I  am  na^uainted  in  extent  It 
hegim  at  SenUol^  Wood,  teveu  mUea  fram  Iion* 
dfiDy  4mm)  extend  witbout  coiy  iQte|nl{Kt]o^  to 
CkoiM^etiter  in  GloueeateieUi^,  nfiwai:^  of  eighty 
lttilfif» 

Tl^  mhioriptioo  to  tbe  Q14  Beikeley  houads 
4}oea  not  eneeed  700/*  per  aaDum«*«-4be  randi^iader 
being  loada  up  by  Mr.  Harvey  Combe  md  Mr. 
Marjoribankfl.  Mr.  Tilbury  finda  $ix  buntera  wd 
^  back  for  tbe  Oldalcew  for  a  givea  aauual  B^um ; 
but  tbey  uve  nerer  abort  of  »  bow^  aa  Mr*  Combe 
baa  alw^ya  a  good  atud. 

UaTing  aeeu  Mr.  Combe  three  d^y^  in  tbe 
Aekl»  aod  ^pwt  three  eveuiogs  with  bini  in 
aMiety,  I  may  be  allowed  to  pas«  &m^  of^uion 
go  Urn  a$  ft  sportamfuii  a  eoiu|WMQni  md  a  gen- 
tWmiu, 

Fof  the  first  of  tbe  bqoorable  ipilifioalioniS, 
.nHAure  bi^  endowed  Mr.  Qombe  with  one  very 
.^re«l  i*9fiui»ite  (qjt  exc«illep4^,  and  tl)#t  )s»  m 
ftptivity  9(  mind  and  body  wbicb  lappear  to  Im^ 
no  boundi^  Of  a  rybuat  b^me^  ooi^jm^  cbie&y 
Ml'  pwiipl^ii  be  is  ^iie  in  the  jk»m  1m  bwd  wnyrk^ 
j»nd  m^  «UTfiim  ftitigHttB  blvp.    He  ia  mi,  l^  %fv^ 
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more  miles  after  his  hounds  than  any  other  man 
in  England,  Mr.  Oshaldeston  excepted;  and  either 
before  or  after  hunting  mile-stones  are  no  object 
with  him.  When  by  night,  he  of  course  travels 
in  his  carriage  ;  but  at  other  times  he  is  remark- 
able for  getting  across  a  country  in  his  gig,  in 
which  he  performs  great  distances  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  by  availing  himself  of  relays  of  horses. 
Over  a  country  also,  Mr.  Combe  is  always  in  his 
place,  and  is  allowed  to  be  a  good  judge  of  hunt- 
ing, which  indeed  his  experience  in,  and  his 
devotion  to,  the  sport  cannot  fail*  to  have  made 
him.  In  the  field  he  is  like  most  other  masters 
of  hoimds— -in  high  good  humour  when  things  go 
prosperously ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  finds  a  fox, 
has  a  good  scent,  and  kills  after  a  good  run ;  and 
he  bears  adversity  fiill  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them. 
Both  himself  and  Mr.  Marjoribanks  are,  I  under- 
stand, very  popular  in  their  new  country,  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  be  so.  They  are  kind 
and  obliging  to  everybody ;  and,  as  managers  of 
fox-hounds,  one. very  good  quality  attends  them, 
they  have  pretty  good  accounts  at  their  hankers  ! 

Mr.  Combe  is  as  stmight-forward  in  the 
evening  as  he  is  in  the  morning ;  he  is  one  of  the 
best  companions  I  ever  sat  down  with  in  my  life, 
full  of  animation  and  anecdote,  and  certainly  not 
belonging  to  that  class  of  beings,  who,  old  Horace 
tells  us,  are  only  sent  into  this  w^orld  to  consume 
the  fruits  thereof;  for  he  is  a  most  active  nieml^er 
of  society  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  no  peculiar  distinctive  character  in  the 
Old  Berkeley  pack,  which  w  doubt  is  to  be  at-* 
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tributed  to  Tom  Oldaker  not  having  bred  hounds 
for  many  years  {)ast,  but  trusted  to  drafts  to  keep 
up  his  kennel.  His  son,  however,  is  pursuing  a 
different  plan :  he  will  soon  find  the  benefit  of  it ; 
and  doubtless  some  excellent  milk-walks  will  be 
found  in  the  fiue  dairy  districts  of  Berkshire  and 
Wiltshire.  Mr.  Combe  has  lately  added  to  his 
kennel  by  purchasing  Sir  Jacob  Astley's  hounds 
— -there  being  no  room  in  Norfolk  for  foxes  and 
pheasants,  consequently  no  need  of  fox-hounds ! 

The  Old  Berkeley  hounds,  however,  have 
one  characteristic,  and  that  by  no  means  to  be 
despised :  they  are  very  steady  from  riot,  very  true 
to  the  line,  and,  with  a  scent,  pretty  sure  of  tiieir 
fox.  Although  I  think  Bob  Oldaker  is  himself 
as  good  as  one  and  a  half  of  many  whip{)ers-in 
I  have  seen,  yet  the  other  half  would  not  be 
amiss— "not  merely  for  the  look  of  the  thing  (al- 
though fox-hounds  certainly  do  not  look  complete 
without  two  whippers-in)— but  because  one  whip- 
per-in ought  always  to  be  with  the  huntsman  to 
turn  his  pack  to  him  when  at  fault,  whilst  the 
other  is  bringing  up  the  tail-hounds.  I  saw  no 
fault  with  the  condition  of  the  Old  Berkeley 
hounds,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  extent 
of  country  they  travel  over,  the  frequent  change 
of  kennel,  and  the  very  wet  weather  they  had  so 
long  been  exposed  to. 

On  Thursday  the  24th^  I  took  my  leave  of 
Mr.  Combe,  and  met  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn's  hounds 
at  Stratton  Ardley  in  the  Bicester  countiy.  We 
did  not  find  till  we  got  to  Gravenhill,  where  a 
dodging  fox  kept  us  a  full  hour  in  the  covert^ 
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and  tiien  got  to  gTOuml  itt  a  fitoM  qaarty,  fieftm 
ke  tittd  nm  three  ifieids.  We  fioutid  agMn,  and 
had  t«i>^  of  the  sharpest  (mrsts  of  the  yean  At 
the  end  of  the  seeoiid,  eeven  of  m  lenped  Leed 
/ereey^s  park-wall  *-«Mr«  Henry  KingMxite  f^iag 
6h9t  upon  ^tlie  Baby^«*-ofify  sevemieeH  kmmtb 
high.  I  looked  with  adnikatioti  at  the  pnck  of 
hdonds  Tem^Wm^firfd  broughA  te  owert  os  ditt 
day,  nor  shall  I  fery  mon  f&r^  the  pade  tihoy 
w^nt,  or  the  quidkiMn  with  wbich  dw^  tamed  to 
their  foau  At  one  period  it  was  evident  that  two 
bitdies  had  the  speed  of  the  whole  pack. 

The  Duke  ^  Beaufort's  houiida  being  now 
returned  from  their  home  oountry,  I  uiet  them  on 
the  25th  at  Heytlidrpe,  whioh  is  the  usiuU  plaee 
of  their  mecMiaf  *;on  the  first  day.  It  as  well 
chosen  for  a  ,skow->day,  as  foxes  seldom  quit  the 
park,  and  'tlie  rides  ih  and  about  it  are  very 
pleasant^  Gonti^ary  to  custom,  however,  on  this 
di^  two  ibxes  went  away,  but  we  did  nothing 
worth  speaking  of*  The  great  treat  of  the  day 
was  a  sight  of  this  celeiH'ated  pack,  whose  iaaie 
has  long  since  reached  every  corner  of  the  sp<n:t* 
i»g  world.  \  ^' ,, 

Exjierience  is  &..*g$at  teacher:  it  is  a  pro* 
lessor  that  neither  iioasons  nor  debates,  but  carries 
conviction  and  proof,  which  no  one  Init  a  madman 
can  di8i>ute.     In  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  kennel, 

*  Different  accounts  having  been  given  of  liie  height  of  this 
watt,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Deakins  of  Bicester  for  the  particulars,  fib 
Unvwer  is*-'^  The  Earl  of  Jersey's  park  wall,  on  die  Oxfiutl  nNi4> 
is  nearly  seven  feet  high ;  it  is  mortar  in  the  middle  and  the  top, 
and  is  what  is  called  a  fast  wall.  The  Kidlington  side  (where  wt 
Id^  it)  is  about  five  leet  and  a  half  high." 
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thflto^  we  have  k  in  fuU  fi^rcis  and  virtue ;  and  die 
htms6t  of  Philip  Payne's  experienee^^Hka  remit  of 
tveotjMhree  )'ttari-»*exkibitt  ttsdf  te  the  adniirar 
tiea  &itfmrf  one ;  as  he  is  alhMired,  on  all  haode, 
to  have  more  skill  in  the  breeding  boands  thaa 
any  other  Aumtmnm  of  his  day.  Those  who  have 
ebsMnd  iiim  irottld  almost  imagkia  that  he  were 
(Wkfit  Mr«  Beefcford,  perhaps  justl]r^  says  a  hnntir^ 
niati  has  no  occasion  to  he)  a  luau  of  ktters  and 
a  pMleospher ;  for  wore  years  than  he  hsa  sfwil 
in  it  iMve  &ilwl  making  otheia  (and  men  of  |a)eak 
too)  proficienis  b  bis  art :  aud  he  may  certainly 
be  said  to  have  reaebed  penfectiom  One  would 
almest  inmguie  that  he  had  looked  into  books, 
and  founds  that  although  the  arts  of  man  vary  in 
eveiy  age  and  in  every  uatioo,  the  arts  of  animals 
aw  different*  They  claim  neither  iuventiou  uor 
iuqnweittient  j  bnt^  like  the  bee,  tliey  have  their 
art  by  ioepinition«  They  have  the  same  talents 
and  the  same  ^luaiiities,  but  differ  in  the  manner 
of  posBBSfliog  them ;  atui  Providence  seems  ito  ham 
advanotd  to  the  very  verge  oi  possibility  in  the 
extent  of  the  instinct  they  possess* 

}%ilip  Payne,  however,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve,  ow.es  his  honour/»  to  Heaven  and  to  himself^ 
and  his  obsecvatiou  alone  lias  taught  him,  that 
fiur  exoelknce  in  animals  we,  have  only  to  breed 
from  those  whidi  dbew  the  peculisr  qualities  we 
require ;  and  which,  when  combiued  witli  strength, 
activity,  4'vnd  j\ymmetry — which  we  call  beauly— 
produce  the  perfect  hound.  On  this  princ^te 
then,  Philip  has  travelled  much  abroiid  for  his 
blood,  aud  the  cr0st»eb  he  has  made  have  du(i^ 
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infinite  cxeditio  his  judgment.  He  has/mudi  of 
very  iadiffei«Dt  couotiy  to  kuot  over;  and  die  pace 
his  hounds  run  over  it^  and  (lie  head  they  oany^ 
plainly  indicate  that  he  has  at  last  aequired.what 
he  sought  for. 

It  is  said  of  Time  that  he  is  the  only  winged 
personage  that  cannot  fly  backwards,  and  that  his 
BpeeA  is  but  hurrying  us  to  the  grave.  It  is  to  be 
wished,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  breed  of  fox- 
hounds^ that  lor  once  he  could  be  persnaded  to 
retrace  his  flight,  aad  mdre  Philip  ^^  young  and 
lusty  as  an  eagle."  There  are,  unfortunately  for 
him^  other  duties  in  a  huntsman,  which  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to  perform. 
An  epicure  cannot  judge  of  a  cook  by  the  palate 
of  another ;  neither  can  a  musician  give  an  opinion 
of  a  concert  unless  he  hears  the  music*  We  can 
neither  taste,  hear,  feel,  nor  see  Ix^  proxy ;  neither 
can  a  huntsman  tell  what  his  hounds  have  been 
doing  unless  he  has  been  within  sight  of  them 
himself.  Thus  the  painter  in  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
went  into  the  hottest  of  the  battle  to  enable  him 
to  paint  it  correctly. 

It  will  of  course  be  anticipated  that  Philip 
cannot  ride  up  to  his  hounds,  and  therefore  can- 
not do  justice  to  what  is  othenvise  so  complete. 
This  I  am  given  to  understand  is  unfortunately 
the  case;  and  although  Philip  did  some  clever 
things  this  season,  yet  some  discontent,  as  may  be 
expected,  has  been  expressed  on  the  subject* 
Those  gentlemen  who  keep  hunters  on  each  side 
of  his  Gface^s  country  have  not  too  much  hunting 
for  their  trouble ;  and  when  they  do  get  it  they 
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ave  ttfiwilling  to  tlurow  a  c&anee  aiMiy.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  kuncnted  that  so  fine  a  pack  of 
iiMnde  shbttM  not  have  every  advantage  tlibt  can 
te  gifven  tbem,  but  the  question  is,  wl»at  is  to  be 
done  ?  for  although  he  is  supposed  to  have  saT^d 
8Q»e  money,  yeC  do  deservedly  respected  is  Philip 
hy  ail  who  have  hunted  with  him,  no  one  would 
wieh  to  see  him  displaced,  if  they  thought  he 
would  be  a  sufferer  hy  it,  Sportsmen  have'  ever 
shewn  mkiad  feeling  towards  sportsmen,  whatever 
may  be  the  grade  'between  them ;  and  aotlung  but 
«  Stoic  couM  have  ming^^ 
•'    '    ' 

*^  Life's  but  a  fbast,  tod  when  we  oie^ 
'  Hwtee  woqM  Bsy  if  he  wtre  by^— ' 
Meod^  thdH  hast  eat  and  ^nuA  esdn^j 
'Tis  time  now  to  be  inarching  off. 
Thouj  like  a  well-fed  gueM>  depart 
With  dieerfiil  look,  and  ease  at  heart ; 
Bid  all  your  iiis&ds  good  ni^t,  and  say. 
You've  done  the  hui'nen  qf  the  day"  . 

Hiere  is  nothhig  more  striking  in  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort'b  hounds  than  the  brilliancy  of  their. 
oonditicHK  This  is  in  great  part  to  be  attributed 
to  Philip  Payne's  goo4  feeding,  although  the 
general  cleanliness  of  the  country  they  have  to 
travel  over  has  no  small  share  in  it ;  and  it  is  an 
amaring  set  off  to  the  appearance  of  them.  One 
week^  travelling  through  the  dirty  lanes  of 
Leicestershire,  or  a  good  day's  sport  in  the  Wid- 
merpool  country,  would  take  off  much  of  the 
polish,  and  some  of  the  beauty.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  that  the  names  of  the  two  favorite  stud- 
hoaKk  in  this  celebrated  pack  should  be  Welling^ 


loa  aiid  Waterloo!  aad  iheir  Uood  Im  aiuek  in 
reqnetb 

On  Friday  tke  25tk,  met  tlie  Duke  at  &»* 
grove,  three  miles  from  Chii^piog  Norton  on  iim 
Stowe  Boa<(-^reckoiied  li  good  fixtaw,  but  m  bad 
pi«ee  to  ^  nwfty  from  witii  lioundfii  This  heiiig 
ttie  l>uke'«  fint  nppeamnee  fl4  a  good  idoyerfc^ 
added  to  its  not  beiag  »  hmitJAg  dafr  with  -tbd 
WarwickBbir&'»-*si  very  krge  field  were  aesembled* 
Our  lei^  took)  what  might  liave  Leeu  supfneed  lo 
hare  heeH)  tbe  nioet  ftuiroisablo  eouotiy  lor  a  acenk 
•--ruBEiing  over  some  low  meadows  by  the  side  of 
a  brook ;  but  we  had  scarcely  eoough  to  keep  us 
out  of  a  trot,  Siuce  I  have  been  a  sportsman, 
however^  I  oerer  mm  iMNmds  m  ridden  over,  and 
pressed  upon  as  they  were  on  this  day ;  and  even 
the  Duke's  temper  would  not  have  stood  it  much 
longer.  Being  on  a  whkse  horse^  and  therefore 
cow^icuous,  I  pulled  up  into  a  walk,  and  saw 
them  gat  uj»  to  (heir  £qx  by  the  assietaxM^e  of  a 
halloop  and  kill  him  after  a  pretty  little  ring. 

We  found  another  fox  on  this  day,  whkh 
having  but  three  legs,  we  killed  in  half  a  mile, 
aiid  here  our  sport  ended. 

'^  You  have  a  new  performer  in  Oidfordshire 
since  I  was  here  last,"  said  I  one  day  to  irxir 
Henry  Peyton— "  Mn  Wjebh»"-^"Veiy  good  inr 
deed,'^  jpeplied  this  candid  and  first-rate  judge  5 
^^  he  rides  straight  and  well  to  hounds*''  Mr« 
Wdbb  resided  till  lately  iu  Hertfordshire,  and  was 
a  membei*  of  the  Old  Berkeley  Hunt,  but  now 
lives  at  Kiddingtou  House«      Mr.  Webb   also 


klMMro  lio«r  to  liM,  m  well  m  te  ride/ to  wkkh 
I  CMi  bear  anipie  taaitiniony ;  and  he  must  be  «9»<* 
sidoM  ti«  ciuall  acquisitkiii  to  that  fmi  4f  tke 
country. 

MoiMlay  tiie  2M^  met  the  Warorickihine  ut 
Ufeeole^  thme  viiles  Iraii  SfaifrtoB-i^ott-^t^ur* 
l^Mi  Imm  always  been  eatMaacd  a  good  fijUure,  aiid 
I  have  seen  nmrnif  |M«tty  things  from  it.  It  is, 
hM^ever,  too  near  the  Bcaills  HiH«  to  be  <jertaia 
rf  iport;  and  on  thia  day  our  iox  seemed  to  seek 
the  vefy  wonst  iMtft  of  the  country,  which  gut  me 
into  a  Mmpewiitfi  some  of  Sir  Thomas  Aiostya's 
men  fer  telling  them  it  waa  a  good  place,  and 
themby  MHlucing  them  to  coaie.    We  did  moikn^^ 

Finding  myself  so  young  and  vigorous^  from 
seven  4ays'  fox-hunting  out  of  eight  and  fall  two 
hundred  miles  of  road  work,  I  went  twenty  miles 
m  thisevMing  to  dine  a*  Leamington  with  Sir 
Loftus  Otway,  uncle  to  Mr.  Otway  Cave,  of 
Stanford  Hall  in  Leicestershire,  who  has  a  ^ood 
stud  of  hunters  at  Leicester  in  the  winter,  and 
rkks  well  over  a  country.  When  I  entered  his 
room,  and  saw  six  or  eight  gentlemen  dressed  in 
scarlet  coats,  and  black  waistcoats*,  I  fancied 
myself  gone  back  to  those  days  of  Elysium  when 
Mr.  Corbet  hunted  the  Warwickshire  country. 
Thet«  is,  however,  it  nffean^  a  club  formed  at 
Leaaoringt^i,  composed  of  hunting  men,  at  the 
last  assembly  of  wliich  no  less  than  sixrand-twenty 
sat  down  to  dinner  at  Copps'  hotel  arrayed  in 
this  ^rting  garb.  Leauiiugton,  we  must  recol- 
lect,  is   very  well  situated  for  houndi<:  it  com- 

*  Tlie  wsd&xm  of  Mr.  Corbet's  Hunt. 
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mands  all  the  best  part  of  Warwickshire,  a  great 
many  of  Lord  Anson's,  a  few  of  Sir  TbomaS 
Mostyn's,  and  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Musters'  fix- 
tures. 

On  Friday  the  4th  of  March,  I  met  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort's  hounds  at  Lyddell  Farm,  three  miles 
from  Woodstock.  Owing  to  the  miscarriage  of 
a  letter,  I  had  no  horse  at  the  covert,  so  was  only 
a  looker-on.  I  saw,  however,  something  that  sur* 
prised  me ;  I  saw  the  hounds  go  away  with  their 
fox  from  a  beautiful  bit  of  gorse,  and  every  man 
had  a  fair  start.  I  saw  about  a  dozen  men  riding 
well  with  the  hounds,  and  ^^all  the  rest,"  as 
Colonel  O'Kelly  said,  "  nowhere."  Until  they 
came  to  the  brook  (which  I-  saw  Captain  Evans 
and  Mr.  Webb  charge  side  by  side),  there  was 
not  a  fence  to  stop  a  woman  on  a  pony;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  field  were  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  I  saw  one  man  in  scarlet  turn  away 
to  the  left,  M'lien  the  hounds  were  going  to  the 
right,  and  gallop  along  a  newly-stoned  road. 
When  I  heard  the  clattering  of  his  horse,  I  ex- 
claimed, "  Surely  you  must  be  an  apprentice  to 
M*Adam!"  The  fox  was  soon  lost,  and  the  sport 
over  for  the  day. 

On  Saturday  the  5th,  I  met  the  Warwick- 
sliire  at  Whichford  Wood,  five  miles  from  Ship- 
ston  on  the  i-oad  to  Stratford-on-Avou,  We  did 
nothing  with  our  first  fox,  but  had  a  sharp  thing 
with  our  second,  and  lost  him  from  want  of  tlie 
needful.  We  went  at  a  quick  pace  up  one  of 
those  hills  with  which  this  part  of  the  country 
abounds;  and  when  they  came  to  the  top,  the 
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hounds  threw  up,  upon  die  Ime  from  want  of 
wind,  and  tiie  fox  went  on  and  beat  them. 

After  hunting  this  day,  I  proceeded  into  War- 
wickshire for  a  week,  and  took  up  uiy  quartera 
at  Alscot  Park,  the  fine  seat  of  Mr.  West. 

On  Tuesday  the  8th,  we  met  at  Alveston 
pastures,  two  miles  from  Stratford-on*Avott,  but 
had  nothing  worth  speaking  of;  and  on  Thursday, 
at  Wolford  Wood,  with  about  the  same  success. 
On  Friday,  however,  there  was  a  fine  day's  sport 
with  the  Duke  of  Beaiifoi-t,  from  Sanford. 

This  fox  was  found  at  Ilbury  gorse,  and,  cross* 
ing  the  Deddington  road,  went  close  to  Adder- 
bury  town— thirty-five  minutes,  very  fast,  to  the 
first  short  check ;  and  then  forty  minutes  more  at 
a  quick  hunting  pace,  when  a  longer  check  ensued. 
The  hounds,  however,  hunted  up  to  him  to  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  Wroxton  Abbey  (Lord 
Guildford's),  when  they  set  to,  and  ran  in  to  him 
at  a  small  gorse  just  outside  the  park*— in  all, 
one  hour  and  forty  minues. 

The  country  this  fox  ran  over,  and  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury,  was  heavy,  and 
the  fences  very  strong.  Sanford,  however,  is  the 
best  appointment  the  Duke  has  in  Oxfordshire, 
because  it  affords  a  chance  of  the  hounds  running 
over  this  fine  vale,  which  is  worth  a  week  over 
many  parts  of  the  Duke's  hills. 

Had  this  run  been  a  little  more  straight,  very 
few  would  have  seen  it;  and  it  was  a  most 
creditable  day  to  the  hounds.  Some  of  the 
Mostyn  men  were  out,  and  Mr.  Mostyn  Lloyd 
and  the  elder  Mr.  Kingcote  went  well  j  as  also 
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0thefs  of  tke  Dttke'«»  Sir  Ueaiy  Peyton's  nmre 
WM  iU^  awl  iaA  mt  go  ihne  tuM^;  vmA  Mr, 
Palef'9  kirse  dropped  dowa  dead  at  tW  end  <if 
the  firet  quartet  o(  an  Immt^  kavia^  iMrakaD  a 
bkMM^wsB^.  An  OxSagA  Man,  wboae  name  I 
could  noi  kaf%  ekmrg^  mort  gallantly  in  tUis 
i«%  on  one  ef  Sadler's  borseay  and  exkibited  some 
exeriknt  tMiU-fincliiiig*  Philip  Payne  eame'  «p 
at  tke  finifth^  and  »ked  tears  of  joy  lit  tibe  enee^ 
lenoe  dii^4ayed  by  his  paisk* 

On  Satwday  ^k^  12th)  I  met  Colonel  Berlce^ 
leji'a  hounds  at  Foaceto.  Four  seaeoiis  had 
pmed  away  since  I  saw  tbeia  la9t>  but  fou^id 
iheafi  very  nauch  in  their  usual  foriKH«^ery  buair 
Bets4ike  looking  auiuials,  aiul  (eonsidering  I  had 
so  lately  seen  the  Duke  of  Beaufbit's)  af^|iearing 
in  very  fair  eoAditiou.  We  bad  no  wfMi  <hk  this 
day)  but  in  the  course  of  the  season  this  piek 
have  bad  more  than  their  share ;  and,  a  day  or  Xvs^ 
before  I  met  them,  they  had  doue  what  is  worthy 
of  reGOrd*«-they  divided,  and  each  lot  killed  their 
fia  at  the  end  of  tea  milesu  I  have  also  been 
informed  that  they  had  several  good  runs  in  the 
dry  weather;  and  on  the  35th  of  April  (their ^last 
day)  tbey  ran  &  fox  t^vo  hours,  and  killed* 

The  Colonel  not  beiu^  ^^  before  ti]3ae"-^as  we 
call  it  on  the  road*-««I  had  a  good  ii|iportuiuty  of 
looking  over  Ids  paclu  On  my  observing  a  hound 
4Mdled  Selim,  I  said  to  u  friend  who  i  stood  near 
WS)  that  I  was  certain  he  was  of  Mr«  Ward'§ 
aosl.  ^^  No  be  is  not,"  said  one  iA  tiie  whi|^ra» 
iis^  ^^  be  was  bred  by  iiord  Darlmgton«"— ^^  Yes, 
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ka  is,"  laid  tlie  odier,  «'  lie  it  got  by  Mr.  Wavil'ft  * 
Sentinel."  The  huntemim)  William  htffjfm^ttm 
head  whi|ipeMn  la  8ir  Thomas  Mostyo^^nras 
aLsent  from  illaess ;  and  one  of  the  whippsfs^in 
bad  liked  t0  have  been  absent  also^  as  be  had  a 
veiy  narrow  escA(ie  for  liis  life,  and  all  fram  want 
of  the  fin^r.  He  put  his  horse  gallantly  eadugh 
at  a  strong  rail  with  a  ditdi  on  the  other  sidei 
liad,  instead  of  letting  him  take  his  own  way,  be 
gave  him  what  is  called  ^'  a  lift"  with  the  eurb 
bridle,  which  very  nearly  lifted  his  rider  into  the 
realms  above.  The  horse  got  entangled  in  the 
rail,  threw  him  over  bis  head,  and  then  leaped 
npoa  him*— avoiding  him  as  much  as  lay  in  his 
power.  One  of  his  feet,  however,  struek  him  on 
the  head,  and  the  blood  flowed  copiously.  1  im*» 
medially  got  to  him,  and  examined  the  plaee, 
but  finding  tlie  out  in  an  oblique  difpction,  I 
assured  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  so  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  went  on«  Very  few 
whippers*in  are  qoalified  by  nature  or  art  to  ride 
in  eurb  bridles. 

On  Sunday  the  13th,  I  bade  adieu  to  Alscot, 
and  went  to  Mr.  John  Lucy's  to  dinner,  where  I 
was  asked  to  meet  two  or  three  sporting  friend% 
and  to  be  near  the  Warwickshire  on  Monday.  I 
had,  however,  had  enough  of  tlie  Warwickshire, 
being  eonvimeed  that  frum  some  caua»-'*-6a</  mealy 
I  ffMume-^tkey  were  incapable  of  shewing  any^ 
thing  worth  putting  myself  to  inconvenience  for^ 
so  seat  my  hunters  stntight  on  the  road  lor  their 
fiuot  of  destinatsoB*    It  80  hiqppened,  however. 
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that  tiiey.  had  a  pretty  thing  of  twentyfive  minutevi 
hut  without  catdiing  their  fox. 

The  Warwickshire  hounds  had,  Igrt  fteaM% 
a  gkHTious  flueoession  of  sport;  but  to  any  one  who 
knows  what  hounds  should  be,  it  is  obvious  that^ 
in  the  conditien  they  have  lately  been,  siiehr 
another  series  of  sport  was  not  upon  the  eards^^ 
even  with  Jaek  Wood  to  hunt  them ;  and  I  veny 
mudi  admire  Wood's  method  with  his  houads; 
like  Harlequin's  snuff,  however— ^collected  by  a 
pinch  out  of  every  man's  box'-^he  WarwickBhire 
are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  a  very  eoairse  lot  to 
look  at ;  but  they  are  particularly  handy  and 
steady,  and,  whisn  going  at  a  certain  pace,  8t<A^ 
well  to  their  game;  but  further  this  depoo^irt 
sayeth  not  No  animal  can  do  what  we  require 
him  to  do,  unless  he  be  in  a  condition  to  do  it. 
The  Warwickshire  hounds  have  also  laboured 
under  another  disadvantage.  They  have  not  been 
able;  until  last  year,  to  spare  any  of  their  own 
bit(;hes  to  breed  from,  so  have  been  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  other  kennels.  In  every  other 
respect,  they  may  be  said  to  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  advantages,  Mr.  Shirley  having 
done  the  thing  with  a  very  liberal  hand. 
'  It  has  hitherto  been  my  intention  to  contiaue 
my  account  of  this  country  (Warwickshire),  as  *  a 
hunting  country,  from  the  time  of  Mr.*  Corbet's 
relinquishing  it  to  the  end  of  Lord  Mkldleton's 
reign ;  but  there  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be 
alluded  to,  which  I  could  not  touch  upon  with 
pleasure,  thc^t  I  h^d  better  perhaps  not  allude  t^ 
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HiAtn  at  all.  In  some  respects  Lord  Middleton 
was  everything  that  could  be  wished  for  at  the 
\mA  of  a  paok  of  fox-^iounds-— he  was  rich,  mu- 
nifieent)  and  even  profose  in  his  expenses  attendmg 
than,  and  be  was  by  some  allowed  to  be  a  sports** 
man :  in  otiiers,  he  was  ill  calculated  for  the  post. 
He  came,  it  is  true,  after  ^^  a  well«graced  actor ;" 
but,  kistead  of  being  greeted  by  the  country  and 
hailed  with  applause,  there  was  a  something  about 
him  that  threw  a  mist  over  the  land,  which  not 
the  bright  effulgence  of  his  gold  could  dispel; 
and  I  have  heard  of  more  fun  and  merriment  at 
a  Welch  funeral  than  I  ever  saw  by  a  covert's 
side  in  Warwickshire  in  his  Lordship's  time. 
There  it  tndjf  one  way  of  hunting  a  country  ;  and 
that  WM  not  the  way  Lord  Middleton  ehow ! 

During  my  visit  to  Mr.  John  Lucy,  one  cir* 
cumstance  was  mentioned  as  connected  with  Lord 
Middleton,  which  may  be  properly  hitroduced; 
and  that  was,  what  is  called  ^^  the  Ditchley  run," 
in  the  year  1816,  in  which  Mr.  John  Lucy  him* 
self  performed  so  conspicuous  a  part.  The  fol- 
lowing is  about  the  pith  of  the  story. 

We  found  a  fox  early  in  the  day,  and  ran  him 
very  sharply  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We 
£Mmd  again,  and  the  history  of  this  run  is  curious. 
Oar  fox  picked  the  severest  country  he  could  find ; 
and  lifter  running  some  miles  over  a  deep  and 
strong  vale,  he  faced  the  Oxfordshire  hills^  and 
got  to  ground  at  Ditchley— ten  miles  from  Oxford, 
and  upwards  of  seventeen  from  where  he  was 
found**— the  hounds  having  only  had  two  moment- 
ary  checks*    The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this 
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story  is  yet  to  come:  there  W€re  at  least  4M' 
ImiMirad  and  .fifty  persons  pnweiit  ulieH  tUe.fi^ 
Wiis  fouad ;  uiu}  luiigMg  them  a  (ipriakling  o(  Aleit 
tMii^is«i  £i[f ry  man  gat  ft  fiw  start)  iMity  atisM0^* 
ta  say,  Mr.  John  Lney  wm  tie  onfy  mauiwf»* 
wfint  wHh .  the  iowidn  to  the  emt.  The  tyro,  next 
best  were  J^H-d  Molyaeux,  u|Mm  OKford,  .and  tlie 
late  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  on  a  hocse  he  li«d  just 
given  four  hundred  and  fi%  guineaa  for,  but  be 
died  the  next  day.  Not  one  of  Iiord  Middletott's 
ineii-^-capitally  mounted  ae  they  generally  were*<-<* 
eould  ever  get  mthin  reach  of  their  hounds,  and 
they  wene  left  in  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  kamel 
for  the  night. 

The  pace  Lord  Middleton's  kounda  went 
through  the  whole  of  this  run  (the  severity  of  tlie 
country  being  also  taken  into  consideration)  ex- 
ceeds anything  that  I  had  before  seen  or  beard  of, 
or  tlmt  I  have  ever  seen  since ;  and  whkk  «ft/^ 
hmmde  in  the  very  Ue$t  eottdition  couJd  have 
sheivn.  During  the  run  it  hailed  and  rainedi  with* 
a  cutting  north-east  wind* 

As  Mr.  Jolin  Luey  baa  cut  «o^  coftspieuoiis  n  * 
figure  in  this  part  of  my  story,  it  may  not  l)e 
aitdiss  to  say  he  is  tbe  yomiger  and  only .  bratbar 
of  George  Lucy,  of  Cbarleoote  in  tbe  county  of 
Wartvick)  and  M*  P.  lor  Fowey,  iineaUy  dev 
soended  from  the  well-known  Sir  Thomas  Lwy, 
to  wlmn  we  are  indebted  lor  Jtbe  Jpasfurv  s^ 
Sbakspeare^a  plays ;  and  by  wfae«i|4;bei»obl«;iiMUir 
HWJk  of  CharJecote  was  built  in  4ihe  Arst  y^ar  of 
£tisabeth«  Thia  family  lioasta«f  jgf^ antiijpiity 
«-«fmig  legnJaiijr  kick  tp  WiUmhi  J>t;i4iey^  » 
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Kii%lit  10  the  migii  of  Henry  the  Tliii^d,  ulH>se 
fimiily  '\rere  eu(rustecl  witli  high  tuid  iin|K)rtaiit 
oftces;  and  still  iurtber  brick  to  Waller,  son  of 
TbnunrtikDe  I>e  Cbarlecota,  to  ivbom  the  Vilkge  of 
Gharleeote  was^  granted  by  Henry  De  Montford, 
abd'  tlie  ^ant  confirmed  by  the  First  Henrj\  A 
giMitldman  by  the  name  of  Knightley  was  of  our 
purty  at  Mr.  Luey's  on  that  day,  whose  family 
baire  been  also  long  seateil  in  this  fine  county* 
The  naiue  of  the  mansion-house  is  Oifchurch,  so 
called  from  having  beeA  the  residence  of  King 
Off^ ;  but  the  Knightleys  have  }H>ssessed  the  estate 
9ii)ee  tlie  time  of  Han^  the  Eighth.  Mr.  Knight** 
ley  has  not  long  left  the  University  of  Oxford, 
ivliei^  ha  aoquireil  a  taste  for  fox-hunting?  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  only  leave  him  with  his  last 
breath. 

When  speaking  of  pedigrees— not  of  horses, 
but  of  men,  which  is  something  unusual  for  me«— 
we  should  not  overlook  the  late  master  of  the 
Warrvickshire,  Mr.  Shirley  of  Eatington,  whose 
family  possessed  that  lordship  before  the  Norman 
Comjuest*  Wlien  speaking  of  Eatington,  Dug- 
dale*  observes,  that  it  is  ''  tlie  only  place  in  this 
county  that  glories  in  an  uninterrupted  Buccession 
,Qf  itB  ^yiroers  Ibr  so  long  a  tract  of  time."  High 
l^reedipg,  however,  generally  tells,  whether  in  a 
jnastei^  .pf  fox-hounds  or  over  the  Beticon,  and 
Mr.  Shirley  does  credit  to  his  ancestry.  He  has 
given  the  most  uni\iersal  satisfaction  during  l\\e 
time  he  has  k^pt  the  hpuuds,  which  hiifs  been 
^ckn0Wle<Iged  .  in  a  inanaer  nio^t  gratifying  to  bi^ 
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feelings ;  and  his  motive  for  relinquishing  them-^ 
which  I  had  from  his  own  lips— is  creditable  to 
his  feelings  as  a  man.  ^^We  cannot  do  every-* 
thing/^  said  he :  ^^  I  am  building  a  house  on  my 
property  in  Ireland,  where  I  mean  to  reside  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  hounds  would  be  much  in 
my  way." 

As  is  frequently  the  case,  there  was  no  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Shirley 
in  the  management  of  the  Warwickshii-e  hounds. 
Mr.  Payne,  of  Selby  in  Northamptonshire,  first 
offered  himself;  and  his  terms  were  verj'  hand- 
some. He  asked  for  no  subscription,  and  more- 
over agreed  to  bring  twenty-five  couples  of  hounds 
with  him  to  the  kennel,  and  to  leave  them  behind 
him  if  he  quitted  the  country.  This  offer,  how- 
ever, was  refused;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
the  following  were  among  the  reasons  given  for 
the  refusal.  It  was  about  this  time  reported  that 
Mr.  Musters  was  likely  to  give  up  Northampton- 
shire; in  which  case  Mr.  Payne  declared  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  keep  fox-hounds  at  ^elby.  He 
would  therefore  only  engage  to  hunt  Warwick- 
shire until  his  own  country  might  become  vacant. 

Mr.  Robert  Fellowes,  of  Talton,  (a  very  ex- 
cellent sportsman,)  offered  to  take  the  Warwick- 
shire country,  with  a  subscription  of  2400/.  per 
annum,  2000/.  of  which  was  almost  instantly 
subscribed ;  but  here  an  objection  arose.  It  was 
insisted  upon  by  the  subscribers,  that  Mr.  Fellowes 
should  continue  the  use  of  the  Butlei*s'  Marson 
kennel,  which  he  positively  refused  to  do.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  seven  miles  from  his  own  house 
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•m-^  drcumstanee  which  would  render  it  impos* 
dble  far  him  to  do  justice  to  the  subscribers  by 
paying  that  atteotion  to  the  hounds  which  it  was 
his  wish-  to  do ;  and  in  the  next,  he  knew  from  his 
own  observation,  and  from  what  Wood  had  told 
him,  that  it  was  in  many  respects  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion for  hounds. 

Wood,  I  was  informed,  gave  notice  to  quit  as 
soon  as  he  heard  Mr.  Fellowes  was  not  to  have 
the  management  of  the  Warwickshire  hounds. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  is  hired  to  Mr.  Hay 
as  kennel  huntsman—having,  as  report  speaks,  sig<- 
nified  his  intention  of  not  hunting  hounds  again. 
Although  a  beautiful  horseman,  with  almost  the 
best  hand  on  his  horse  I  ever  saw,  he  has  had  a 
great  many  falls ;  and,  according  to  his  old  fellow- 
servant  Waddington's  account  of  him,  has  broken 
a  leg,  a  thigh,  and  his  collar-bone  in  the  service. 
It  is  also  reported  that  Wood  has  had  some  money 
left  hmi,  and  is  in  very  comfortable  circumstances, 
which  all  sportsmen  will  rejoice  at 

From  Mr.  Lucy^s  I  proceeded  by  invitatioil 
from  Mr.  Edmund  Peel  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at 
his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Lord  Anson's 
hounds,  which  met  the  next  morning  at  his  door. 

Lord  Anson's  Atherstone  country  is  very  well 
known  to  me.  I  hunted  in  it  in  Mr.  Adderley's 
time ;  I  hunted  in  it  in  Lord  Vernon's  time,  as 
also  with  Sir  Bellingham  Graham;  and  I  now 
pronoimce  it,  with  the  acquisition  which  Lord 
Anson  has  received  to  it,  to  be—- barring  the  Duke 
of  Rutland's  and  the  Quorn— -the  best  country  I 
ever  rode  over.     It  all  holds  a  good  scent  j  is 
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easy  ati<l  gentlemanlike  to  get  across;  anri  th\e 
lieicestershiro  part  of  it  is  very  fine  indeed. 

I  ain  making  my^lf  an  old  sportsman  when  I 
talk  of  bunting  in  the  Atherstoiie  coiititty  i^h 
Mr.  Adderley  and  Lord  Vernon,  ati  it  ii»  iUll 
ti^Mty  years  ago.  There  wab,  boivever,  a  gikxl 
deal  of  fun  going  on  in  those  days,  and  somi  vtty 
hard  ridiog.  There  were*^I  shall  eall  tbem  by 
their  pn^ier  names— <jPro/>r{a  quie  maribus  tri» 
buuntur  maacula  dieas ;  ut  sunt  Divarumjy  or  it 
least  by  the  names  by  which  tliey  were  then  beet 
known;  there  were,  I  say— Billy  Breton,  Tlie« 
(Tkeophilus)  Levet,  Tom  Boultbee,  Ned  Croxall 
(now  going),  and  his  father  (a  gallant  old  8port9« 
man),  Sambrook  Anson,  Ned  Monday,  Flocer  of 
Hints,  and  several  others  whom  I  cannot  now  call 
to  niiud~all  hard  and  good  riders  to  hoitnd8->--not 
forgetting  little  Burton,  tlte  taimer  of  Nuneaton 
(on  his  pony),  better  kuomi  by  the  name  of  the 
Paroffuet)  who  proved  himself  once  or  twice  such 
a  teazer  to  Tom  Smith  over  JLeiceetersIiire* 
^^  Danm  that  fellow,^'  said  he  one  day  when  lie 
was  following  him  close  at  his  heels,  ^^  but  now 
I  wUl  stop  htm ;"  so  charging  a  most  tremendous 
timber  fence,  he  wouU  in  all  probability  have 
made  his  words  good,  had  not  his  hor«e  brokeii 
tlie  top  rail,  and  the  Paroquet  flew  over. 

Amongst  those  I  have  mentioned,  Levet, 
Boultbee,  and  Flozer  rode  very  heavy,  but  all 
particularly  good  horsemen;  aud  it  would  have 
taken  one  of  our  very  first-rate  ouos  to  have  Ijeaten 
Levet  u)M)n  Banker,  or  Boultbee  on  auytluug  hi 
his    stable.     The   last  mentioned  sportsman    is 


htpikdr  to  Mr«  C|iarle»  Baaltbee^  the  best  screw- 
driver*  iu.EugLuKl. 

•  ..  ,1  jmw^myf  liarder  ridiiig  ia  my  life  thltn  on 
QPl^  di^  whc^n  JUord  Vernou  hujited  tha  Atberatone 
xountryi  .aod  tU^  lM)uad8  met  at  Bo»woftk«  Tbere 
HKWa  )^  good  wany  Quoriiite^  in  the  £<tld ;  aud  as 
hk.  I^ordsUp's  cplouv  was  orange^  and  the  #ther 
jvfdy  tjm  esprit  d0  corp*  was  aroueed  ujv  and  the 
ftfugglf  between  tkem  was  tremendous*  My  Lord 
FoUy  was  then  going  well  in  Lfeieesterskioe^  and 
I  ^aU  never  forget  seeing  him  charge  m  vety  bad 
phmty  into  a  road^  without  ever  stopping  to  look 
at  it,  although  he  saw  several  hard  rid^ers  turn 
away  from  it*  It  was  a  very  great  drop,  fwm 
H  high  ience  into  a  green  lane,  full  of  very  deep 
futs«^partly  oveigrowu  with  gorse,  but  be  landed 
wellf  an4  ^wt  om 

A  great  deal  of  amusement  was  afforded  in 
tbase  days  by  my  old  friend  Billy  Breton.  He 
raided  at  Qldbuiy,  the  seat  of  Mn  Oakover,  of 
C9fu:hing.  celebrity,  where  he  had  a  few  good 
l^mters.in  his  stable,  aad  what  we  call  ^^  a  fan* 
i|pf:t  of  a  scmtqh  j^eam"  on  the  road.  The  most 
aw^sipi;  pprt,  however,  of  my  old  friend  (in  whose 
hqMse.  I  spent,  many  a  hi^^y  day)  was^  the  active 
pact. he  took  witli  Mr^ Adde^ley's  lHMmd»— carry* 
iug  a  horn  to  \m  saddle^  and  displaying  no  small 
sharq  of  sQiawe  in  the  field.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  giving  )8am  Lawley,  Lord  Vtnion's  hMiitsmftti, 

• 

*  This  id  somewhat  technical^  and  wants  an  explanation.  A 
lame  or  very  bad  hone  is  called  '*  a  screw."  1  reaDy  believe  Mr. 
C.B.  liUiebertiaaQlaBsglttld^QslntwofiMtdMrifitf^ 
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the  diffcrant  Utetg  on  the  horn  for  ki%  iatdteiA^ 
fitntctioQ  and  improvement  „  =  >!  • 

Mr;  Adderley  alirays  put  me  in  mmd  of  Mn 
Allworthy.  He  wm,  like  him,  one  of  the 'most 
amiable  and  mild-mannered  Christiana  tbat  wet 
lived  in  the  world,  but  no  more  fit  to  be  «  faMter 
of  fox^hbunds  than  he  was  fit  to  be  a  bishop-^not 
indeed  tluit  he  would  not  have  made  an  excellent 
bishopi,  for  he  qK>ke  ill  of  no  man,  and  did  by  his 
neighbour  what  he  wished  his  neighbour  should 
do  by  him;  and  therein,  I  believe,  consists  the 
whole  moral  law.  The  following  anecdote  is 
<]uite  in  character  with  what  I  have  said  of  this 
excellent  old  gentlenian  :~ 

Before  that  celebrated  huntsman  Mr.  Shaw 
went  to  live  with  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  and  not 
long  after  he  had  left  the  Earl  of  Moira,  he  heard 
that  a  Mr.  Adderley  (not  knowing  anything  about 
him)  was  in  want  of  a  huntsman  for  his  fox- 
hounds^ Shaw  was  hired  by  proxy  for  the 
purpose,  and  arrived  at  his  house  on  a 'Sunday 
evening.  At  nine  o'clock  the  bell  rang  for 
prayers.  Shaw  went  into  chapel,  and  bdiaved 
with  great  propriety;  but  the  next  morning  he 
was  nowhere  tp  be  found.  Now  whether  it  was 
that  there  was  no  allowance  for  praying  in  his 
wages,  or  whether,  as  is  the  case  with  many, 
Shaw  might  have  been  of  opinion  that  ^  prayers 
are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind,"  I  will  not 
take  upon  myself  to  determine ;  but  so  it  wa^-^e 
had  packed  up  his  saddle-bags,  and  returned  to 
the  place  from  whkh  he  came.    Mr*  Adderley 
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kiDiself  i^laled  this  anecdote  to  me^-^tutnoroinly 
adding,  that  although  herappoied  he  had  lost  a 
TAfy  iirttHnrte  huntsman,  yet  he  waa  ilot  aA  all 
Miyriaed  at  his  sudden  departaie,  aa  he  had  lived 
long  enough  n^ith  my  Lord  Moira  to  know  how  to 
iak&<Frendh  leave. 

/' • -I- ani  alvraye  anxious  to  relate  anything  that 
ledbnnds  to  €be  credit  of  a  sportsman,  and  there- 
fore,  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  one  of 
the  many  liberal  acts  of  my  Lord  Middleton  when 
he  hnnted  the  Warwickshire  country.  Shaw 
then  resided  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where,  from 
the  fruits  of  his  savings  in  the  various  fine  situa* 
tions  he  had  held,  he  had  a  very  comfortaUe 
house,  and  two  good  hunters  in  his  stable.  If, 
however,  at  any  time,  his  work  was  too  much  for 
his  horses,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  word 
to  his  Lordship's  groom  at  night,  and  there  was 
always  one  at  the  covert's  side  for  him  in  the 
mdming.  As  a  proof  of  his  good  sense,  I  never 
heard  "Shaw  make  but  one  remark  during  the 
many  times  I  saw  him  in  the  field  with  Lord 
Middleton's  hounds.  <<  That's  all  flash,"  said  he 
a46ud,  one  day  when  be  saw  tlie  hounds  set  to 
run  ^tithout,  as  he  thought,  knowing  why ;  and  he 
was  right. 

Before  I  quit  the  pleasing  recollections  of  what 
happened  in  the  days  I  have  been  speaking  of,  it 
ifaay  not  be  amiss  to  obsen^e,  that  Lord  Vernon 
hunted  this  country  in  very  excellent  style,  and 
had  usually  his  share  of  sport.  Sam  Lawley  was 
his  huntsman';  and  Harry  Jackson-^aAerwards 
many  years  huntsman  to  Iiord  MiddletOh<^was 
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lU0  hMd.whi{^r-*in.  As  a  prpof^  bpvK^viiri  of  ,tl|^ 
^eetiVjB  inMner  iu  which  hits  Lardsh^^ .  fiKWQJtiVd 
his  p^rvAQtK.  with.hij^  houads,  I  ishwljl  ,n)^n|ifw 
thM  Mr*  J^v^t.  off^c^d  him  nine  hupdreid .  guin^^s 

£k  th^  three  Saia  Iiawley  rode-'Truai^iely,: ,  J<4mi 
o'Gaunt,  Hercules,  and  another.  Sain  JU^Mfl^ 
has  retired  from  the  sportu^g  worhi,  liaiiiag  a 
large  fara>  under  his  late  nohle  master.  .    ,  .  . 

On  Friday  Lord  Anson's  hounds  met  at  ]\jjr« 
£4ni]und  Peel's  door.  Mr.  Peel  is  a  very  h«gi;d 
rider ;  and^  according  to  Robert  Thurlow's  accaunt 
of  him^  possesses  one  very  desirable  property* 
^<  He  rid^  as  near  to  hounds^"  says  Robert^  ^^  m 
aiyr  man  need  do^  but  never  rides  over  tlienu  If 
every  gentleman^"  continued  Robert,  ^*  wjm  to 
ride  like  Mr.  Peel^  hounds  would  not  so  often 
lose  their  foxed,  and  we  should  have  much  better 
sport."  Robert  having  lived  some  years  as  whiyr 
per-in  with  Mr«  T.  Smith  in  Jjeicestershire  aad 
Lincolnshire,  nmst  be  a  pretiy  good  judge  of  what 
riding  over  hounds  produces. 

Robert  was  one  of  the  two  unlbrtuqate  ser- 
vants of  Lord  Anson  who  came  m  contact  with 
each  other  two  years  ago  at  Lichfield  when 
clearmg  the  course  at  the  Anson  Hunt  races  ^  by 
which  dreadful  occurrence  his  leg  wius  broken, 
tlie  same  leg  which  was  broken  in  two  places  the 
yeair  before  in  a  fall  with  Lord  Anson's-  hojundf* 
When  he  lived  with  Mr.  Smith,  he  npt  ouly 
l|V'hipped-in  his  hounds  in  tlie  winter,  but  occupied 
several .  |>o.sts  of  honor  in  the  summer ,  aixd  among 
which— though  I  forget  the  rest— were  cook  and 
boatswain  on  lK>ard  his   yacht  at  Southampton* 


¥bitl  universality  of  talent  remindB  iiie  of  the  old 
ini^eT  Etires'  celebrated  senrant,  iHio  wm  his 
btiiler,  coaeliman^,  gardener,  huntmian,  gfoonO)  and 
>tflet,  and,  ac^cording*  to  his  nnreasonable  master's 
tt^deouort  ^  him,  ^  a  d-*-d'  idtetHscal  *'  into  tlie 
Imifgain. 

March  winds  and  a  hot  sun  are  great  adversa- 
ries  to  fox-hunting ;  and  during  the  three  day«  I 
hunted  with  Lord  Anson's  hounds  they  operated 
most  strongly  against  us.  The  consefjuence  was 
I  did  not  see  one  run  worth  describing.  The  first 
day  we  had  the  bitch  pack—with  the  addition  of 
hvo  couple  of  dog-hounds,  I  suppose  to  make  up 
the  number,  as  that  is  the  tune  of  the  year  when 
the  former  often  fall  shorti  Their  condition  wm 
good,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  fine  sea-» 
son's  spot  they  had  had,  did  much  credit  to  their 
keunet'^huutsmany  Waddington.  The  6ec4>nd  day 
we  met  at  the  Seal  Woods,  and— what  I  never 
saw  before— drew  them  blank.  Went  on  to 
Gobsall,  the  splendid  seat  of  Lord  Howe,  where 
we  found,  but  could  do  nothing  from  want  of 
scent.  On  this  day  we  had  the  dog  pack^  which 
to  look  at— being  particularly  level  and  even  as 
to  size  and  ]K>wer,  and  very  full  of  the  latter  for 
their  inches— pleased  me  best ;  but,  as  genemlly 
happens,  the  bitches  have  had  the  most  sport 
liord  Molyneux  was  out  on  this  day  on  Oxford, 
the  horse  he  rode  in  the  famous  Ditchley  run 
in  the  year  1816.  The  old  horse  was  very  fresh 
on  his  legs;  but,  wlmt  is  extraordinary,  \u\s  lost 
all  his  mane. 
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Wheti  I  first  knew  Lord  Anson  in  the  fields 
I  tbongfat,  with  many  others  no  doubt,  that  lie 
went  a  hunting  merely  because  other  pec^e  went 
a  iraiiting,  little  suspecting  thaA  he  erer  •  #ould 
hare  filled  the  situation  he  now  does— -6^  matter 
ef  fooHhoutuU^  hunting  them  himself;  and  thus 
•^I  write  perh^s  as  an  enthu8iast<*-«being  an 
honour  to  his  country*  At  the  time  I  am  qieak- 
ing  of,  he  was  a  very  indifferent  horseman,  display- 
ing but  a  very  small  share  of  nerve ;  but  we  nrast 
never  judge  from  first  appearances,  and  we  should 
never  judge  rashly.  There  is  a  certain  strings 
which^  when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart 
seldom  fails  to  accord  to,  and  this  was  the  case 
here.  Lord  Anson  was  fond  of  hounds:  his 
fondness  for  hounds  has,  much  to  his  Credit,  made 
him  a  sportsman ;  hie  fondness  for  hounds  has 
made  him  one  of  the  best  and  hardest  riders  of 
the  present  day. 

From  the  little  we  had  to  do  during  the  three 
daj^s  I  was  out  with  Lord  Anson^s  hounds,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  his  Lordship  as  a  huntsman.  As 
nothing,  however,  is  so  valueless  as  indiscriminate 
praise,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  thought  he 
made  too  free  a  use  of  his  honi  in  covert  when  his 
lipomid  were  drawing.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
not  necessary,  as  hounds  will  come  over  to  their 
huntsman  as  he  turns  in  his  covert  without  it; 
and  in  the  next  place,  the  too  frequent  sound 
0f  it  makes  them  somewhat  regardless  of  it 
a*   other   thnes   when    they   should    fly    to    it 
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qiikkly;  and  this  ^ect  was  viable  more  than 
Mice  wHen  I  was  with  them  in  getting  them  awa^ 
lirom  covert. 

A  covert  called  Debdell,  in  the  Dunchurch 
country,  the  property  of  Sir  Thec^hilus  Biddul}di, 
has  shewn  Lord  Anson  two  very  fine  runs  this 
Beason*-K>ae  of  which  I  heard  a  correct  account 
of  from  two  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  a 
most  magnificent  thing  it  must  have  been.  By 
way  of  shewing  the  fascinating  powers  of  fox- 
hunting, and  dangers  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of 
it,  by  those  who  are  really  fond  of  it,  I  will 
relate  the  following  anecdote :  *—  A  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Hem-y  Kingscote  was  out  with 
Lord  Anson's  hounds  on  this  day.  When  his 
horse  left  his  stable  in  the  morning,  he  had  but 
one  eye,  the  other  useful  but  delicate  organ  having 
failed  him  two  years  before.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  there  was  some  little  inflammation 
in  the  remaining  one,  which  the  excitement  of 
carrying  sixteen  stone  in  the  way  Mr.  Henry 
Kingscote  rides,  and  at  the  pace  these  hounds 
ran,  did  not  fail  to  increase ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  this  only  eye  soon  became  opake. 
Mr.  Kingscote  was  apprised  of  this  by  the  good 
old  horse«-HSo  contrary  to  his  usual  practice— 
giving  him  a  fall  at  about  every  third  fence*  It 
soon,  however,  was  evident  that  he  could  only 
distinguish  upright  objects ;  the  consequence  was^ 
that  whenever  the  ditch  was  on  his  side  of  the 
fence,  he  was  as  certain  to  be  down  j  but  gates, 
stiles,  and  fences  with  ditches  on  the  other  eide^ 
he  was  able  to  take  to  the  last  ^  and,  strange  to 
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g^y^  iiu$  ullJmugh  lie  had  eleven  had  /allrj  Mr. 
Kmgismta  got  tu  Ihe  !"  end  of  t/iU'  ternUe  run ' ' 
b^^e  the  ftuundu  had  wonted  their  Jb^!  Lard- 
Aosoii  tajd  im$  tliat  he  iras  kcky  enough  te 
obangi  his  horse  m  the  uuddle  of  it;  biit 
deehured  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  no  one  liorse 
oould  have  carried  a  man  with  the  hounds  to  the 
epd  of  it 

It  }s  not  to  be  niarrelled  at  that  so  much 
respect  is  paid  to  blood  by  all  breeders  of  animals^ 
when  we  see  it  distinguish  itself  so  conspicuously 
in  men ;  where  we  generally  find  the  old  prov6ri> 
verifieil^  that  ^^  like  begets  like,''  1  shall  never 
fotget  beiqg  in  the  company  of  that  facetious 
old  sportsman^  the  late  Mr,  Leech,  of  Garden 
in  Olieshire  (who  hunted  that  country  so  many 
years,  and  whose  society  was  so  delightful  to 
every  one),  when  it  was  observed  to  him,  that  the 
son  of  an  old  and  very  convivial  friend  of  his  was 
filling  a  bumper  every  time  the  bottle  passed  him« 
"  Why,''  said  Mr.  Ijeech,  "I  don't  wonder  at  that; 

for,  got  by  old out  of  a  sister  to  » .  •  • .  tk^ 

fad  must  drink.^^  This  anecdote  somewhitt  ap- 
plies to  the  gentleman  I  have  been  speaking  of. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Kingscote 
^brother  to  the  Colonel  of  that  name  of  sporting 
.celebrity,  and  founder  of  the  Kingscote  Racing 
jCJub),  and  his  mother  is  a  sister  of  Sir  Henry 

■J^eyton*  Botli  himself  and  his  brother-^^who  is  in 
the  Life  Guards-^^are  six  feet  three  inches  high,  of 
Deculiarly  fine  form,  and  most  stniight^forwar^ 
jiAw  to  hounds* 

I  met  Lord  Anson  again  the  jpext  inprni^^  at 
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Coraie  Abbey^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cfltveii. 
liOfd  Ctaveii,  we  know,  is  a  good  frjeud  to  fim^ 
bttatkig ; .  ami  die  objeeti^u  to  Coome  M^oodlandf 
UMid  'lb»  ba  th»  fm(|aent  change  of  loxea;  but  nfk 
this ^ daj^ we (Irew  it  blank;  md  Ae  only  sign  of 
a  >#9xi  in  the  neighbouring  eorertfi  was  a  ftlaie 
aeetit  which  die  houide  spoke  to  for  about  two 
hundred  yards. 

On  the  22nd  met  the  Quqrn  hounds  %t  Oadby 
toU^bar,  five  miles  from  J^icester  on  the  Market 
Harborough  road*  The  liiat  time  I  saw  Mft 
Osbaldestoo  in  the  field,  I  ww  him  under  very 
different  cireumstanees,  I  saw  him  on  the  ground 
with  his  leg  broken,  the  b<me  protruding  through 
the  skin,  with  his  boot  full  of  blood,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  immediate  amputatkm  being 
necessary*  He  bore  it  like  a  man ;.  but  one  re* 
markable  expression  escaped  him*  ^^  I  am  so 
unlucky/'  said  he  (havmg  only  just  then  recovered 
from  another  bad  fall-^-^uid  to  the  regimen  he 
had  been  undergomg  in  consequence  of  it,  was  le^ 
perliapa,  indebted  for  tlie  preservation  of  bis  limb)^ 
^^  that  /  tkink  I  shall  give  up  hunting."  I  thought 
iJie  same  at  the  moment;  for  to  say  the  truth, 
when  Mr.  Lucas,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  put  his 
whip  into  the  boot,  and  it  came  out  bloody,  my 
h^rt  sickened  at  the  scene ;  and  I  said  to  myself 
.^(  this  will  be  my  case  next"  Fortunately, 
b(Hjvever,  for  humanity,  like  the  wonuio  in  tra* 
vatii^  who  says  in  her  baste^  ^^  all  men  are  liaUs," 
thesf^  iiupressious  soon  wear  %way;  and  Mr* 
OsbaldestQp .pow  hunts  his  o^n  houndft  si^  4l^yi^ 
nweekl 
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There  was  a  very  large  field  on  thtt  daj^  and 
rather  a  novel  scene  presented  itself.  Grlen  Gomei 
a  very  thick  covert,  was  the  first  place  drami),  and 
it  was  surrounded  by  at  least  a  hundred  foot 
peq>le,  assembled  there,  as  they  said,  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  far  the  purpose  of  finding 
thefowy  and  to  be  paid  for  their  trouble  by  a  col- 
lection from  the  field.  When  they  came  to  me 
for  my  shilling,  I  told  tliem  I  never  would  bestow 
one  upon  such  purposes.  Fox-huntings  said  I,  has 
already  lost  much  of  its  native  wildness ;  but  if 
this  is  to  be  the  case— if  men,  not  hounds,  are  to 
find  our  foxes-— we  must  soon  leave  them  to  men  to 
kill,  for  hounds  would  be  useless,  as  every  covert 
in  the  country  would  be  surrounded  by  foot  people, 
and  every  chance  of  a  fox  getting  away  would 
be  lost.  I  believe  this  farce  originated  in  some 
foot  people  getting  into  this  very  thick  gorse  the 
last  time  the  hounds  drew  it,  and  being  the  means 
of  pushing  the  fox  out,  for  which  they  received  a 
reward,  and  of  course  they  speculated  on  a  similar 
adventure. 

After  a  good  deal  of  badgering,  our  fox  *  broke 
gallantly.  As  I  tally^hoM  him  away  two  fields 
from  the  gorse,  of  course  I  got  a  fair  start ;  but 
having  been  so  long  in  the  provincials  I  was  only 
half  awake,  and  instead  of  going  away  as  about  a 
dozen  of  the  leading  men  did,  with  only  six 
couples  of  leaduig  hounds,  I  pulled  to  my  horse, 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  them  "  get  together  ^'  a 
little,  as  we  provincials  call  it ;  but  my  hopes  I 
found  were  vain.  Away  went  the  elite,  and  I  one 
field  behind  them,  in  company  with  the  body  of 
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Iha  houndfli  about  a  hiiqdred  horsemen  on  the 
light  iud  on  the  left,  apd  a  whipper-in  endeavor- 
ing^ 'first  by  rating,  then  by  cheering,  to  get  his 
hoimds  ^»  It  was,  however,  altogether  a  beauti* 
ful  fl^ht  To  see  the  paee  these  men  went;  to 
see  the  pace  at  which  they  rode  at  their  feneea>  so 
different  to  all  other  comitries;  to  see  them 
eliargQ  a  wide  and  awkward  brook  without  deign- 
ing to  look  at  it;  to  see  some  horses  in,  some 
tumiog  around,  not  liking  it,  and  about  a  dozen 
well  over,  and  going  by  the  side  of,  if  not  a  littie 
be/brey  the  hounds  up  one  of  these  large  grass  fields 
-^is,  I  repeat,  a  beautiful  sight,  and  one  that  only 
Leicestershire  can  shew.  We  had  about  half  an 
hour  at  a  very  good  pace,  when  we  came  to  a 
check  in  the  village  of  Stouton-— often,  as  I  un- 
derstood, fatal  to  sport;  and  such  was  the  case 
here.  The  redeeming  moment  was  passed,  and 
we  could  not  hit  him  further. 

On  the  23rd  met  the  Quom  again  at  Beeby. 
We  had  liked  to  have  found— not  a  fox,  but  a 
rara  avis  in  this  country-^a  blank  day.  We 
drew  Beeby,  Scraptorf,  and  Rolston  Spimiies  blank, 
and  found  a  bitch-fox  in  the  Goplow  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  of  course  we  whip- 
ped-o£  Mr.  Osbaldeston  observed  that  there 
was  a  moon,  and  he  would  draw  till  the  next 
momuig  but  he  would  find  a  fox ;  and  he  did  find 
one.  We  had  a  bit  of  a  lark  over  a  fine  country 
as  we  went  home,  and  so  finished  this  day. 

On  the  24th  met  Lord  Lonsdale's  pack  at 
CoI«s  tiodge,  and  found  in  Lawn  Woods, 
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On  the  20th  met  the  Quoiti  dgahi  utOirel* 
tht^rpe  iti  Notttoghatnshire.  This  day  preMntMb  tt> 
tne  b  spectacle  I  had  never  seen  nor  heardof  More 
•««being  nothing  less  than  one  pack  of  foK*'h<muck 
for  ottr  morning)  and  another  for  our  eveoing's 
divenion.  About  t>vo  o'clock  a  clean  pack'  of 
hounds,  with  a  clean  stud  of  horses,  as  also  several 
second  horses  belonging  to  those  who  iverc  ill  tlve 
secret,  were  turned  out  from  tlie  inn  at  Wldmet- 
pool  for  our  evening's  sport ! 

From  what  I  saw  of  the  WidnMPpool  eountt^ 
On  thfa  day,  I  could  easily  imagkie  how  deep  H 
must  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  last  wittten 
The  Bicester  country  was  never  known  to  he  so 
tender  as  it  was  in  the  monlh  of  February  last, 
and  I  hope  I  may  never  see  it  so  again.  Drain- 
ing, however,  appears  almost  entirely  neglected 
there,  whereas  that  is  not  the  case  in  Leioeet^- 
shire ;  and  I  have  heard  Mr«  Loekley  say  that  it 
does  not  nMjpiire  a  horse  to  be  so  good  by  A  stone 
to  carry  his  rider  over  the  gi^ter  part  of'  «htit 
country  now,  as  it  did  wheul  he  imrt  rode 
over  it)  when  mud)  of  iti  was  neitlior  dniined 
aor  inclosed.  The  Widmerpool  country,  I  liave 
heard  him  sny,  was  «11  open  in-  his^  younger 
days. 

'  I  was  asked  by  seveml  why  i  had  not  eniMe 
tot  Melton  aooner  jn  ||ie  seaeen,  and  befinro'the 
dry  weather  set  in  ?  My  ansWM  to  this  'vvas  >oIk 
vieas.  <f  A>  man,"  said  I,  <<  witlt  five  hunters 
and  a  "haekv  tnakei  a  very  respectable  appeairan^e 
m  the  Iftrtmoeiak^  but  ^  hiia  no  bwinesB  hi 


j4<i<0iHmhife>  He  \?oiild  lie  more  than  b«lf  bit 
1im$'  kiekiDg  his  htels  in  the  towa  vhtra  he  wm 
qtiMlefody  whilst  his  firiemls  were  enjoying  thoui-» 
4MlMiJi»«h%  field." 

Snnlufive  of  work  for  hornes,  when  hounds 
are:  mnniof^  there  is  another  whj  of  making  me 
of.horse^sh  in  Leicestershire;  and  that  is,  in 
coining  home  from  huntings  or  what  in  the  Ian- 
gvagt  of  the  day  is  ealled  ^^  larkkig,"  One  of 
the  party  liolds  up  his  hat^  which  is  a  signal  lor 
the  starts  and  puttmg  their  horses'  lieads  in  a 
4iseetk>n  far  Melton,  away  they  go,  and  stop  at 
noUiing  till  they  get  there* 

jOne  of  the  leading  men  on  these  occasions  is 
Mf •  Maber^-p*a  brilliant  performer  wUh  hounds ; 
but  without  hounds  in  I^eicestershire,  few  men 
luMre  a  ohaooe  with  him,  from  his  perfiMt 
knowledge  of  the  country.  On  the  Wid- 
tnorpool  day,  he  lei  about  a  dosen  of  them 
danWi  of  upwards  of  nine  miles  over  a  beautiful 
rCOmifhryj  when  at  last  the  party  was  reduced  lo 
4bt^  *^  himself,  Gaptftin  Standon,  and  another, 
jCMb  rising  one  of  his  horses;  and  I  was  told 
tb^y  rode  the  distonoe  in  little  more  than  Imlf  an 
hour*  '  This  is  all.  very  well  for  Mr.  Maker,  with 
fourteen  of  fiAeen  horses  in  his  stabler,  but  it 
^Mounts  for  one  or  two  of  my  friende  h^ymg 
#kmiit  as  larger  a  stud  at  Melton,  and  only  tw> 
horseaiit  to  ridc^ 

.A  certain  noble  Barl— long  since  bid  adieu  to 

^^eifeetoysshire,  but  who  could  almoin  say  with 

C/atullos,  V  OffmnMii  fuk  fio%^  0t  dficM  o/^i^^  *9* 

Uas    oftep  beep   liear^  Ao    <}eclare  thftt    boW<J» 
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aometkiies  are  a  great  bore'*' ;  and  m  tbey  cer* 
tainly  are  to  your  very  hard  riding  maUi  for  they 
eannot  always  get  from  under  their  honses'  fe^ 
l^r.  M aher^  upon  Potash,  would  always  eosuM 
sport ;  and  only  let  him  get  clear  away  from  the 
crowd,  it  must  be  a  very  good  one  that  can  catch 
him. 

On  the  2Gth    met  the  Duke  of   Rutland^s 

hounds  at  Stubton,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Heam, 

to  the  right  of  the  road  between  Grantham  and 

Newark.    I  found  them— as  I  expected  to  find 

them— ^very  clean  in  their  skins ;  but  I  was  more 

particularly  struck  with  the  fine  length  of  their 

frames,  and   the    strongly  marked  and  uniform 

character  of  the  pack.    All  this,  however,  is  to 

be  accounted   for.     For   one    mile    that   these 

hounds  travel,  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  travel  six ;  and 

the  Duke  generally  breeds  from  thirty  to  forty 

couples  of  whelps  every  year ;  so  that  if  twenty 

couples  of  them  stand,  he  can  always  pick  and 

choose. 

We  found  a  vixen  fox  heavy  at  Stobton,  vrhiih 
luckily  got  to  ground  in  good  time;  and  found 
again  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  beautifiil 
gorse  covert  by  the  side  of  a  banging  hilL  The 
fox  went  away  quickly  over  a  very  fine  vale  for 
about  two  miles,  when  a  fallow  field  stopped  us. 
He  then  turned  again  for  the  hill,  and  we  dkl 
nothing  worth  leaking  of  afterwards. 

*  It  ft  is  wdl*kii0wnfftct^  that  a  setaon  or  two  baok  two  very  hanl-i 
riding  Meltoniani^  at  the  end  of  a  very  sharp  bursty  went  half  a 
mile  neck  and  neck  over  the  country  beyond  where  the  hounds  had 
lulled  their  fox. 
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t  was  told  the  day  before  by  a  hardoridiiig 
M^^ltonian^  ^t  I  must  screw  up  my  nerves  if  I 
went  nutothe  Stubton  country;  and  I  think  I 
never  did  see  one  so  strongly  fenced.  If  I  could 
have  made  use  of  the  pencil,  I  would  have 
brought  away  a  sketch  of  one  of  them.  It  was  a 
blackthorn  hedge  about  eight  inches  higher  than 
the  top  of  my  hat  as  I  stood  on  the  ground,  with 
^rowei*s  in  it  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  plashed  at 
the  tof^  and  with  a  wide  ditch  on  one  side.  On 
remwking  to  Mr*  Robert  Grosvenor  that  it  was  a 
stiff  country,  he  observed  that  it  was  so  to  be  sure : 
^  but,"  added  he,  ^^  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  throw  his  heart  over  and  follow  it'^  This  is 
all  very  well,  thought  I,  but  it  is  not  every  heart 
that  will  leixp  so  high  even  when  its  owner  gives 
the  word :  ^^  a  man  cannot  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature/' 

It  would  be  more  than  presumptuous  in  me  to 
offisr  any  further  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
hounds  from  merely  what  I  saw  of  them  on  this 
day,  and  also  on  the  morning  after  Croxton  Park 
raoes,  when  nine  hundred  people  were  supposed 
to  be  out,  and  hunting  was  of  course  only  a 
secondary  consideration.  I  liked  Goosey's  (the 
huntsman)  manner  with  his  hounds  very  much 
indeed,  particularly  his  gettmg  them  away  from 
covert  The  Rufus«headed  whi{^r  also  took  my 
fancy^-^not  for  his  likeness  to  the  Belvidere 
Apollo,  but  for  a  something  about  him  that 
looked  very  much  like  a  hard  riding  whi[^r-in 
to  a  good  pack  of  fox^hounds ;  and  he  seemed  to 
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know  his  business  well.     Tlie  Duke's  hounds  hunt 
only  four  days  a  week. 

On  the  27th  Ctiptain  Roes,  Mr.  Ortint,  lift. 
Douglas,  and  myself  rode  over  to  Qnomdctai,'  At 
which  place  the  hounds  are  ke}>t,  and  Mr.  Osbal- 
deston  resides.  It  is  fourteen  miles  diiitarlt  fh>tii 
Melton  by  the  bridle,  and  eighteen  by  the  ai#- 
riage  road. 

The  situation  of  Quorndon  Mall,  speakrng geo- 
graphically, always  struck  me  as  being  very  ill- 
chosen,  as  ft  is  so  distant  froni  the  be«t  part  of 
the  country,  and  consequently  causes  to  ihoeh 
travelling  for  hounds— worse  for  them  in  lietoes- 
tershire  than  in  most  other  coimties  tiiat  I  hate 
been  in.  Its  nearness  to  (he  kigh  hills  of  Cham- 
wood  Forest  likewise  would  almost  make  a 
stranger  believe  it  wa9  situated  in  any  bat  a  good 
hunting  country;  and  from  the  populoumesa  of 
the  surroumHng  neighbourhood  it  would  give  him 
more  the  idea  of  the  residence  of  a  grrat  stocking 
manufacturer  than  tliat  of  a  maimer  of  a  padi  of 
fox«}iouiids.  Here,  however,  *  it  is  ahuaied,  and 
here  it  is  likely  to  remain;  and  it  kafing  been 
once  the  residence  ol  the  great  Meynell,  it  might 
to  be  sacred  even  from  the  coiiraming  hand  of 
Tmie. 

AVe  found  Mr.  Osbaldeston  in  die  kenioiel, 
acccmipanjed  bj  Sir  Harry  iiooidricke  and  Mr. 
Coke.  After  looking  at  the  old  hound«^  we  pro^ 
eeede<l  to  view  the  yoimg  ones ;  and  here  I  am 
l>ound  to  say  I  never  saw  so  fine  an  entry,  con- 
sisting of  no  less  than  thirty*four  couples  1 

On  few  occasions-— not  even  in  a  ball-room 
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n*«i|  tbe  word  ^^  bmuty ''  more  ofteu  mode  use  of 
tlMUi  in  a  kennel  of  higbly*bred  fox-hounds ;  nor, 
iiHleeil,  101  it  .4>ften  more  ii|ipropriately  applied. 
•To  imagine  tb^t  tbe  Almighty  adorns  merely  for 
tbf)  «i|ke  ;gf  pmament,  would  be  either  to  suppose 
^fS^  be  aoMi^ed  himself  with  an  ostentation  of  his 
powers^  or  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  man; 
whereas  in  the  animal  world,  the  justness  and 
«;iegapce  of  the  figure -—to  say  nothing  of  the 
colours  in  which  it  is  arrayed-*-€oufer  upon  them 
the  qiutUtios  we  require,  and  are  necessary  to  the 
VfH7.  ends  of  their  creation  ;  for  to  them  are  they 
(hpupds  in  particular)  indebted  for  strength^ 
Kgiiilyr  find  speeds  ^  What,"  says  n  certain 
writer,  '^  is  beauty,  but  a  necessary  result  of  the 
aptitude  of  forms  to  tbe  offices  fot*  which  tliey  were 

dii^gne4-" 

Had  the  Quorn  hounds  been  hunting  the  Duke 

pf  Beaulort's  hills  this  season,  instead  of  their 
own.  i^puntcy,  appearances  would  have  been  much 
in  th^^r  favour.!  but  looking,  at  them  as  a  kennel 
0^  hqupds^  ^hupting  such  a  country  as  Leicester- 
shire, ndd^i^  ^ter  by  such  fields  of  horsemen, 
\^vi^\ed  tbrqugjii  such  rp^ds  as  they  travel,  and 
•  Wpi^ei^  9^  they  are  ,wo^)&ed — a  man  must  conte 
prepared  to  find  fault,  if  he  do  not  turn  his  bai^k 
juflpn  them,  and  exclaim, ,  ^^  these  are  the  imrt  of 
Offimahi  tliat . the  Quorn  gom^try  requhes  f  All 
.Qf^them  are  made  for  speed*  Some  may  haye 
)qst|it  from  one  cause,  and  some,  from  others;  but 
^v(;ry  hound  i^  the  pack  was  formed  by  nature 
to  go  fast^  and  a|s9  fQcni^d  for  strengtlu  As  for 
^bs  e«tfy,  .whff n  \  ;tay .  I  .ijever  sa\y  §0  finjj  a  ^  yue,  I 
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mean  to  implf^^^^&sgtj  that  I  never  skw  co  hrge  ti 
0ne  in  any.^ne  hmmi^b  keaonel;  and  <«eaoiidlljy4kct 
bcMer  jadgeB  tbnh  myself)  who  mm  them  =  on^  that 
di^,  pnmounoed  them  to  be^  mth  onte  dr''*tirb 
excefrtioiis,  as  level  a  lot  of  hmmd^abd  M  wrill 
calculated  for  the  country  they  are  intendML  fci'^ 
as  wete  ever  seen  in  <me  kenneh  '  i 

When  we  loolc  a  little  back  to  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Quwn  hounds,  we  have  a  good  right 
to  expect  that  which  is  clever.  They  hai^ '  been 
picked  from  the  late  Lord  Monson's  (the  ceie<- 
brated  black  and  tan  sort),  the  Old  Pytchley,  and 
•Lord  Venion's  well-known  packs,  and  no  expense 
or  trouble  has  been  spared  in  crossing  them  wilii 
other  blood* 

I  never  saw  the  Goodwood  kennels^^said  to 
be  the  finest  in  England,  and  reported  to  have  cost 
nmeteen  thousand  pounds— but  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  are  those  at  Quom.  The  stable  in  which  the 
hunters  are  kept  (stated  to  be  300  feet  in  length) 
has  stalls  for  thirty  horses,  all  standing  in  a  row; 
When  I  cast  my  eye  up  it^  I  could  not  help  faii-< 
eying  myself  looking  at  King  Solmnon^s  stad^ 
having  never  seen  so  many  horses  ib  one  stable 
before ;  but  in  compliment  to  the  groom,  I  nmst 
saiy  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Augeas,  ibr 
it  was  remarkably  clean  and  sweet*  A  wril 
polished  watering  bridle,  neatly  folded  up^  hudg 
en  the  right  side  of  each  hone,  and  ihen^  k  & 
patent  lamp  between  every  fourth  stalL  Among 
the  stud  were  several  very  clever  hunters;  and  I 
rerognised  Cervantes,  the  horse  which  occfisioned 
tiie  sad  accident  to  his  master  by  not  clearing  his 


f tenet;  'butr.I  naderstand '  egqidFiettc^  hafi  since 
InM&ilnin  perfect;  In  a  liox  in  the  yard  we 
%^f  JtrotteU  iivtthr  a^'sight  'of  Mn  OsbaMeetM^s 
'Anrorke  ^iMrscv'irhich  Itt  toM'  mb  he  thought  was 
'ther  hesi' butter  be  ever' threw  his  leg  over  m 

Fox-hunting,  to  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  fond 
sport)'  scarcely  admits  of  hounds ;  aiid  Mr. 
OsbaMeston  atone  would  bear  me  but  in  my 
assertion.  He'  hunts  his  own  pack  six  di^  in 
Ilte>  week,  always  lides  his  hack  to  covert,  and  is 
always  the  last  to  say  ^^  enough4'^  Lord  Darlings 
tent  is  the  dnly  gentleman  huntsman  that  ever  did 
tikis  before,  and  it  must  require  something  more 
than  common  excitement  to  induce  any  man  to  do 
hr^^'partieularly  in  so  difficult  a  country  as  Leices- 
tershire, and  where  the  fixtures  lie  so  wide.  At  all 
events  he  must  be  a  well-bred  one,  or  he  would 
not  come  again  so  qui<ik. 

'  Assiduity  and  zeal  are  the  first  requisites  iii 
every^  situotioa  which  man  attempts  to  fill ;  and 
fair  these  I  am  surd  I-  may  give  Mr.  Osbaldeston 
liiS'  full  measure  of' credit.  Of  his  merits  as  a 
huntsman  I  scarcely  feel  myself  qualified  to 
6peal4  having  been  so  unfi)iiunate  in  the  weather 
dlurii^  my  visit  to  his  country.  In  my  experience 
with  hounds,  hotvever^  I  have  always  found  a 
huntsman's  feme  to  rise  and  fall  with  his  sport, 
\^idi  is  by  no  means  a  fair  way  of  judging' bin, 
.as  that  depends  on  circumstances  he  cannot  eon- 
'  trol.  So  it  is,  however,  on  most  other  occasioids. 
The  good  opimon  of  the  multitude  is  capri- 
cious; it  can  only  be  kept  dp  by  tribute,  Jbr 
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they  are  apt  to  (ocgfA  {laat  Mrviee&i  Had  Caoaar 
lost  tba.  battk  of  Piiarfialja,  he  WQiUd  ,ha?e  h«w 
ih^Jk  little  better  thaa  Cataliue**^at  »U.:ereiM««<i|; 
.would  upt have bei^n  writtep  ^^ OmmaQmAPjm^^ 
< .  Thpi^h  I  capriot  fiay  much  frptni  my  ownol^ 
lervatioii,  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  whuit  I; have 
beardi  The  fieasoa  befoie  laat,  Mn  Qsh^etftou's 
hottndi)  luid  as  brilliant  a  suceewon  ^  t^tiw 
aoy  hounds  could  shew ;  and  this  yeair  (gemrally 
aa  uufavorable  one)  they  have  had  about  their 
Aharoi  Up  to  the  time  I  was  witli  them,  they  had 
Jiill^d  ttifir  fifty  brace  of  foxes;  thougk  thia  ifi 
not  auich  to  boast  of  in  a  country  so  preserv^  as 
Leicestershirey  with  six  days  a  week,  aud  ia  wwki 
ail  open  season*  His  hounds  stand  pressing  u»* 
camuHHily  well^  and  are  very  obedient  to  com- 
mand* 

Whether  gentle  or  simple,  I  have  never  yfst 
seen  the  man  in  the  shape  of  a  huntsman  to  a,  pack 
of  fox-hounds  who  could  always  comply  with  the 
apostolic  precept— ie  courteous  y  and  in  a  Leices- 
tershure  field  he  ought  to  be  ]^thing  les^  thim.  a 
Job.  I  cannot,  ho>veveB,  say  I  witnessed  anything 
more  than  proper  auUiority  iu  the  geutlemaa  I  am 
speaking  of,  though  once  oi*  twice  put  to  tb4^  tn^t ; 
at  tlie  same  time  that  it  cimnot  be  said  of  lum,  as 
was  asserted  of  Sir  Edward  Littleton's  huntsman, 
"  that  he  was  never  heard  either  to  laugh  of  .tp 
swear^" 

It,  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  very  severe 
fall  and  its  cousequences  could  not  fail  to  leave 
its  impression  y  and  Mr.  Osbalde$tou  doe^  not  ride 
^uite  sp  haixl  ^  he  did  befoiie  his  accident.    It  is 
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tKorttftat'be  k  afraid  of  fencw;  but  he  fleenu  ih 
MoMint  dreiid  of  beiM^  fiMen  wtft  whM  ih  a 
i^r<f#d ;  ivliich  u  indeed  the  most  darigerous  paift 
of^tbebtunHtM  br  bis  fast  oOuMfy.  Many  a  gdod 
iMid^  hcmwer,  after  wimt  be  8iiffei«d,  Wer 
trmilA  bave  oome  to  the  font  agaiir  at  all ;  atid  teb 
mtieb  pf«i86  oaimot  be  beatowed  upon  him  for  tbe 
tery  «^rited  manner  in  which  he  hunts  tbe  fciM 
coni^  in  tbe  werld ! 

MaMers  of  fox^bounds  are,  in  {^leat  measure, 
public  eharacters^  and  as  such  only  do  I  mytelf 
fcei  authorised  to  speak  of  tbem«  I  may,  boir- 
ever;  perhaps  lie  allowed  to  say,  that  in  s^iety 
Mr*  OsbaMestoD  is  affable  and  eonimunieativ^, 
perleetly  free  from  the  absurdity  of  affeetaUon, 
and  just  what  an  English  country  gentleman 
skoold  be.  He  resides  at  Ibbertson  Hall^  between 
York  and  Searbcrougb,  where  he  has  very  fine 
estMes)  and  though  the  name  of  Osbaldeston  is 
one  of  which  most  men  might  be  proud,  yet  being, 
I  'suppose,  deemed  awkward  to  halloo  to,  he  is 
belter  kno^vn  among  iiis  Leicestershire  friends  by 
4he  familiar  appellation  of  ^'  the  Squire.^ 

On  the  2^  met  the  Quorn  at  Tbrussington, 
and  found  in  Cussingdon  Gorse ;  but  the  sun  was 
so  everpotvering  and  the  growid  so  dry  that  we 
eoold  do  nothing,  although  \re  had  a  beautiful 
find. 

On  the  !29tli,  as  is  always  the  custom  on  the 
day  before  Croxton  Park  races,  the  Quorn  hounds 
met  at  Kettleby,  where  at  least  three  hundred 
horses  were  assembled,  with  a  pretty  spnnkltng  of 
JUidies.    Tbe  field,  however,  was  not  so  large  as 


€11  some  SanAer  AnBivertorias,  in  eOMeqMabei  of 
tho'Duke^s  hounds  meeting  within  easjr  raaeh'of 
MeIton«  We  found  in  Wartnaby  Gorso^  *  and 
luUtd  in  Melton  Spinney,  after  fortywfive  miiiatet 
•**«alled  -very  good  fcr  the  time  of  year.  Had  it 
not  been  for  one  cheek  the  field  would  have  been 
wry  ifeleet  indeed ;  and^^to  6ay  nothing  of  the 
]^easant  time  I  spent  at  Melton,  for  which  I  am 
so  much  indebted  to  my  friends-^the  gall<^  ^rer 
this  fine  country  amply  repaid  nie  for  the  many 
miles  I  had  travelled  for  it  The  hounds  did  their 
w^rk  to  admiration. 

The  fox  we  killed  this  day  was  one  tliat  hid 
given  the  Duke  two  or  three  good  runs,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  was  a  vixen.  A  fresh  pack  of  hounds 
and  a  £resh  stud  of  horses  again  awaited  our 
arrival  at  Widmerpool  Inn  for  this  afternoon's 
diversion ;  but  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  day, 
and  the  pace  we  had  gone,  few  felt  disposed  to 
go  to  them,  and  I,  among  many,  went  home.  As 
Mr.  Osbaldeston,  however^  was  on  his  road  thither 
witiht  his  hounds,  the  Duke's  pack  crossed  him 
with  their  third  fox ;  and,  what  is  singular,  they 
ilso  had  a  capital  day's  sport— -even  to  the  tiring 
of  almost  all  the  horses. 

I  might  as  well  attempt  a  history  of  the  Punie 
wars,  as  to  describe  all  the  changes  and  revolu- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  Lieicestershire 
since  I  first  hunted  in  it ;  but  as  far  as  regards  the 
hounds,  Lord  Foley  took  them  from  liord  Sefton 
(who  succeeded  Mr.  Meynell),  and  kept  them  two 
years*  Mr*  Smith  became  master  of  thetn  in  the 
summer  of  1810^  and  Mr.  Osbaldeston  took  them 


^m  bin  in  September  1617,  aiad  kepi  them  tiU 
ibe  middle  <if  the  season  of  1821 ;  when  Sir  Belt 
lingbau  Gr^b^m  entered  upon  the  country^  mid 
hunted  it  the  remainder  of  that  luod  (he  whoie  of 
the  Mlowing  season,  when  Mr.  Osbaldeston  agmi 
teek  possession  of  it  in  the  rammer  of  1833^  and 
has  hunted  it  to  the  [N^esent  time,  Mr.  Smith 
and  Sir  Bellingham  Graham  hunted  their  houadb 
themaelres ;  but  during  the  first  time  Mr.  Oshal* 
deston  xras  master  of  them,  they  vmce  hunted  by 
that,  eelebrated  performer,  Tom  Sebright,  who 
now  lives  with  Lord  FitzwiUiam.  At  present 
Mr.  Qsbahieston  hunts  them  himself. 

There  is  one  part  of  hunting  in  Leicestershire 
whieh  is  very  striking  to  a  stranger-"»and  that  is, 
the  assembling  of  the  field  at  the  covert's  side* 
Like  radii  verging  to  the  centre,  they  are  seen 
ecHning  in  all  directions  to  the  place  appomted ; 
and  many  of  them  mounted  on  what  in  some 
countries  would  be  considered  very  good  hunters. 
Unless,  however,  the  horses  used  for  this  purpose 
were  good,  they  could  nt>t  do  what  is  required  of 
them,  as  the  pace  is  generally  quick;  When  I 
see  lliem  oeming,  splashed  up  to  their  necks,  I 
often  think  of  our  Immortal  Bard.  When  wel« 
eomSbg  tiie  messenger  firom  tiie  battle  of  Hdme- 
don.  King  Henry  exclaims-^ 

''  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-industrious  fHend^ 
Sir  Walter  Bhnt,  ueir  ^tcd  from  hii  hotve^     *• 

The  grand  sight,  however,  in  a  Leicestershh-e 
field  is  the  start;  and  here  it  is  that  what  is 
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mIM  "^^  a  Workman  "  dUUngultlues  liitiiiiif ; .  Ibi^ 
MiDmo  dwiftMyfl,  <4li«  a0  hiii4  to  getfftd  i4 
numbers  hs  of  helK  Whoever  ha8  an  anibitiaii  .to 
be  hdaid  iti  a  crowd/'  continiieB  this  fiieMioiKi 
Wfitor,  whan  speaking  of  piibUe  upokeMnaa^ 
^ttiurt press,  and  squeese,  and  tfanist^  eadelhnb/^ 
with  indefatigable  peins  till  be  baseicaltodtiunisdf 
aliave  them  ^'^  and  eo  it  is  with  a  matt  who  meetait 
to  aee  a  Leioeslershire  rum  No  stAall  dangiv*  it 
bare  to  be  eoeonntered ;  for  if  be  jEall,  lie  ia  almoit 
eettein  to  be  ridden  over^  and  some  luek  mast 
attend  him  if  be  be  not  seriously  hurl  In  tbe 
iMiie  there  are  always  some  wbo  have  not  tbe 
best  bands  on  their  horses^  and  tberefoee  cannot 
alwayi  itap  when  they  wish)  however  well  ii^ 
elided  to  do  so. 

Gato  talks  of  charming  dislooated  bones  by 
mpeatiag  n^stical  wocda.  If  this  renowned 
eage  had  lired  in  tbe  present  dayi  ke  wauld 
have  had  plenty,  of  eastain  among  tbe  bardr 
riding  Meltonians^  as  broken  arnis  and  collar 
bones  are  mtctdents  of  frequent  4»MurMned«  .  On 
meeting  my.  old  friend  Captain  Stoart  (brotherto 
^if  Simeon)  the  othar  day^  with  bis  ami  in^ta 
siiagy  I  asked  bim  boiv.  it  lian^aned.  ^l  got  a 
fail/*  jsaid  be^  ^  aM  saventeen men  rode  over  uie, 
alid  broke  my  arm  in  tiwo  places  I"  Thatcepital 
4q»ortsman  Mr.  George  Marriott,  the  draper^  whom 
I  have  known  ainl  adiuii'ed  a»  a  finst^rate  judge 
evfr  since  I  first  Jiunted  in  IieiGeatershire,  was 
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walking  i^bout  whh  his  ami  di8abM*«-haviilg'  dli^ 
locattd  his  shoulder)  atid  otherwise  {tijared'tks 
Umb. 

I  Whetioii  the  sabject  of  falls,  I  tiiajr  be  alK 
hmtA  to  mention  the  universal  regret  exprened 
M  Melton  (br  the  serious  injui^  that  befel  Mr, 
Kalpb  Lambton,  when  riding  after  hb  own  hounds. 
Mr.  T.  A»  Smith  ahu)  bad  a  very  severe  fall  this 
wiKter)  which  was  thus  described  to  me,  in  a 
kttar  IroHi  a  master  of  foK-hounds  >*^  Tom  Smith 
liM  had  a  terrible  fall,  by  whieh  he  received  a 
hUm  on  his  Itead  that  half  finished  him ;  but*  Ke 
k  now  better,  and  at  it  again,^^  It  is  ussevted, 
that  from  tlie  many  impracticable  places  this  gal^ 
lant  rider  attempts,  on  horses  not  alwaya-  with  the 
jump  left  in  tliem,  he  gets  from  sixty  to  a  hundted 
ftdls  every  year  with  ho«nds.  Courage  is  not  only 
to  lie  seen  on  the  rampart,  on  the  deck,  or  in  the 
ranks^  but  is  a  very  necessary  bgredtent  in  a  man 
who  ridei  hand  ov«r  Leioesteniliire. 

When  on  the  subject  ef  nerve,  and  to  sImw 
Aht  the  oM  adage  of  ^^  like  mAstsr  like  man  ^'  is 
^sometimes  vtrtiied^  I  .will  relate  the  foUowmg 
aneedote^-«««When  Jack  Shirley  wae  whippes*in 
to '  Mr.  ti  mi  til,  be  was  riding  an  old  hoTHe  called 
*Qadsby  (not  much  the  betles  for  having  been 
«Mf  years  ridden  by  hiamaste^  over  onc^of  tlie 
wwst  fittMe  in  Leicestershire  for  a  blown  borsen 
between  Tilton  and  Somerby  '^  alioundipg  with 
large  ant-hills  and  deep^holding  furrowa*  The 
old  horse  was  going  along  at  a  good  sUpping  pace, 
with  his  head  quite  loose^  and  down  Jiill  at  the 
time,  whilst  Jack  was  in  tbe  aitt  of  potting  a  lash 
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to  hifi  wMm  iaWrig'  a  ^r^«  open  pltf^.  kfff^ 
between  hU  teieth  at  the  titne !  •. .; . 

We  might  be  almost  put  to  it  to  find  a  bcittw 
proof  of  nerve  thftiL  wb^t  I  hi^ve  just  lelttedt 
but  the  following  is  not  aQ  evevy-day  occurr^oM^ 
Puring  the  last  year  that  Mr.  Smith  hwt^ 
Jieicestershire  he  had  a  run  of  nineterea  mi^ 
point  blank>  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
th9  Belvoir  day*  It  so  happened  that  the  paoe 
was  so  good  and  the  country  so  severei  that  nd 
one  was  with  the  hounds  towards  the  last  exempt 
Mr*  Smith,  and  that  well-known  performer  over 
a  country  or  over  a  course,  Mr.  John  White*  It 
also  so  happened  that  they  came  to  a  fence  so  high 
and  so  strong  that  there  was  only  one  place  that 
appeared  at  all  practicable,  and  this  was  in  tlie 
line  Mr.  White  was  taking.  The  consequence 
was,  Mr*  Smith  was  obliged  to  turn  to  this  place, 
expecting  to  find  Mr.  White  well  over;  but.  in* 
stead  of  this,  he  found  him  what  is  called  ^^  well 
bull-finched"-~his  horse  and  himself  stickiagfaat 
in  the  hedge.  ^^  Get  on,"  says  Mr.  Smith*  f^  I 
cannot,"  said  Mr.  White,  <'  I  am  fast.'W<<  Rmk 
the  epure  into  Aim,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith,  ^^  Mid 
pray  get  out  of  the  way."*«*^^  D— n  it,"  said  >  Mr* 
White^  ^'  if  you  aie  in  such  a  hurry,  why  don't 
you  ride  at  me,  and  chftf ge  me  ?"  Mr.  Smith  did 
charge  hkn,  and  sent  him  and  his  horse  into  die 
next  fields  when  away  they  went  again  as  if 
nothing  had  haj^ned ! 

These  who  Imow  nothing  of  Mr.  White  will 
naKually  exclaim*«^urely  this  man  will  never  give 
up  hiwting  if  be  has  the  means  to  pursue  itl    Mr. 


WiiHe  laei  not  {>0en  regularly  at  Melton  for  these 
last  three  or  four  years,  but  he  told  me  a  dhort 
iMe  krbe6  lie  should  start  again  one  of  these  days, 
Htt'Vrtitf  tHree  years  there  in  Mr.  Smith's  time,  and 
ner^nwith  the  other  masters  of  hounds;  and  I 
h^f^  the  yerf  high  compliment  paid  to  him  by 'a 
vWy  excellent  judge~-namely,  that  he  never  was 
iffSttiWfM'  iifey  whether  he  liked  his  liorse  or  not^ 
tf&tt  he  did  not  try  to  get  to  hounds.  He  is  be^ 
Mtoe  very  fond  of  the  sod,  and  much  devoted  to 
dlio^ing*-^reserving  no  less  than  foi1y  thousand 
acres  of  ground ;  birt  I  will  answer  for  it  he  never 
laid  a  trap  for  a  fox ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  see  hint 
in  the  -field  again. 

I  do  so  reverence  a  sportsman,  whatever  may 
be  his  caste  in  life— whether  mounting  his  horse 
from  the  steps  of  his  mansion-house,  or  walking 
from  behind  his  counter  to  go  to  covert— that  I 
never  miss  an  oppoi*tunity  of  noticing  him.  Of 
the  latter  description  is  Mr.  George  Marriott,  of 
Melton  Mowbray,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
lissertirig  that  tf  all  the  ground  George  Marriott 
has  thtvelted  over  with  hounds  were  to  be 
measured  bjr  the  yard^  it  would  be  found  to 
eAi^ei  the  circumference  of  the  globe  at  least 
twicie  over.  When  I  first  knew  Leicestershire, 
iw^nty^tifo  years  ago,  he  was  reckoned  an  ex- 
pcirienced  sportsman,  and  supposed  to  know  the 
icoimtry  better  than  any  other  man  in  it;  and  he 
himself  informed  me  that  he  has  hunted  altogether 
tbirtyHs^ven  years— viz.  with  the  late  Mr.  Meynell, 
with  4he  present  Lord  Lonsdale  when  he  was  Sir 
William  Lowther,  .witk.Iiord  Qeofge  Caven^bi 
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with  Sir  Cwmnby  Hbggerstant  who  hnoM  4iio 
Duke  of  Rutlnnd's  oouptry  during^  his  GynoiiV 
minority;  and,  hs  J  can  myialf  answer  ifw  kpt^ 
Imving  beea  a  coiistaut  attendant  upoa  tha  vwioii0< 
maatars  of  the  hounda  hince  l4ord  Sofitoa'a  tii)ia» 
he  mny^  withaut  presumptioii,  be  entitled  tQlhi^ 
honorable  appailation  of  Sport8iiia»r  Hi^  Jiaa 
always  been  a  stesdy  and  good  rider  to  boonds, 
though  ^reighing  at  leaat  sixteen  atope  nnA 
measuring  six  feet  two  inches  high^  iipd  I  fiefer 
before  reoollect  hiring  of  his  m^etipg  with  mj 
serious  aooident. 

Mr.  John  Fryatt,  fonnerly  groom  t«  Mm^ 
Brotmuiell,  but  of  late  years  landlord  of  the 
George  Hotel  at  Melton  Mowbray,  is  entitted  to 
the  thanks  of  the  sporting  world  for  the  rarioua 
hpraee  he  has  introduced  into  Jjeic^tershire)  by 
which  the  breed  of  hunters  h^  bef  n  very  imiplf 
baqefited. 

The  town  of  Melton  Mowbri^  is  verf  fimlf 

situated.  It  is  embosomed  in  a  riph  w^^  wt^ 
the  river  Stour  flowing  by  the  side  of  it;  mA  hm 
a  very  handsome  church,  the  tower  of  }vhil^  is^ 
often  a  grateful  sight  to  a  ri^tumillg  sportsman  mi ' 
a  i)e4ten  horse.  Tlia  voads  tA^fnft  Af elfeoo  nik  vm^ 
commonly  good -*- pfirtieiilarly  that  to  Lieltest^V^ 
froin  which  it  is  distant  fifteen  miles, 

But  Avhat  would  Melton  be  were  it  not  for  tb^ 
noble  siM>rt  of  fox-hunting  ?  S.Q/tieihing  perbnpm 
what  Ciielte^ham  would  Ije  without  its  sptfmgsf ! 
though  Rfniqgs  alone  would  be  m  ^eat  pecom* 
juendation  io  Melton,  as  tha  visitors  to  that  plaae 
drinh  soisiethiog  better  ihm  Vftter-    Th^  inonay^ 


ImnwvMi  tfptol  jn  thi»  town  ftlDiie  lijr  utoMgeryp 
wb9^n90rt  toitSorth^  fWftmt  q(  bimtiog^  emmni 
bettom^tod  at  lees  timi  twenty  tluniMiiid  pMiodi 
pw  anouiii^  a9  tbare  ii«  genamliy  foon  two  buA'>» 
diwi  ipd  ^y  to  ttuee  buiidit^d  iiorsei  ^arl#re4 
in  itfi  8«ftbfei»  Leieesterf  Grtntbam,  Notting** 
Imfiif  and  tlie  mugbbouriog  town«f  oko  turo  out 
tbiiir  fllmns  of  sportsmen. 

Tbo  fraiiil  fwiure  »t  MeJtou  Moh  brfiy  is  tlia 
Old  Clobf  iikieb  lias  been  a»toblidi«d  dl>Qttt 
tbifty'^wo  ym^  nud  owes  its  birtb  to  tbo  follow- 
tag  eircun»t»nee«  Those  distinguished  sportsmen 
jMds  Fonester  wd  Delamere  (then  Messrs*  Fores* 
tir  and  Cbohnondeley)  had  been  living  for  some 
years  at  JUmgbborougb^  for  tlie  purpose  of  hunting 
with  Mtf  Meyntll,  and  removed  thence  into 
Melton^  where  they  took  a  lioiisei  and  were  loioed 
by  the  Ute  Mrr  Smith  Owen;  of  Condover  Hall  hi 
Shropshire,  As  this  house,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  0\i  Club^housei  only  coutauis  four 
best  bed«i»oiu%  its  membeft  are  restricted  to  that 
number;  but  the  fi^iowhig  sportsmen  have,  at 
diffeiiettl  periods^  eMipoeed  it  i««-tha  Hmu  George 
Germain  (now  Lord  Saekvilie)^  Lords  Alvanley 
nnd  Brudeaell)  tihe  Hoi)«  Joshua  Vauneck  (now 
hofi  H^ntiagfield)}  the  Hop.  Berkeley  Ciayei^i 
^he  late  Sir  fjlobert  Xiesgbton;  jthe  l^te  Mr^ 
^eyler^  MeHsns,  BramiueU^  Vausittart^  Tl^tiias 
Asshe^  Snuth,  Liudo,  I#tingKtoq,  Maxse,  Mur 
lier^  M^^pre,  mid  Sir  James  Musgravet 

I'liere  ^  soiiiethiug  higlily  respectable  ki 
every^hiog  coimeeled  wUb  the  Melton  Old  ,Club. 
Not  ouly  id  some  of  the  jbest  society  In  England 

n?    ' 
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to  be  met  with  in  their  circle,  but  the  members 
have  been  remarkable  for  living  together  on  terms 
of  the  strictest  harmony  and  friendship;  and  a 
sort  of  veneration  has  been  paid  by  them  to  the 
recollection  of  the  former  members,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  prove.  Not  only  is  the  same 
plate  now  in  use  which  was  purchased  when  the 
Club  was  established,  but  even  trifles  are  regarded 
with  a  scrupulous  observance.  A  small  print  of 
the  late  Samuel  Chifney,  on  Baronet,  was  placed 
agaiust  the  wall  by  the  present  Lord  Sackville,  then 
Mr.  Germain— (so  distinguished  as  a  most  exellent 
sportsman,  as  well  as  a  rider  over  a  country  or  over 
a  race-course-«-in  the  latter  accomplishment,  per- 
haps, scarcely  excelled  by  any  gentleman  jockey)— 
and  although  since  it  was  first  affixed  the  room  has 
undergone  more  than  one  papering  and  repairing, 
yet  the  same  print,  in  the  same  frame,  and  on  the 
9ame  nail^  still  hangs  in  the  same  place. 

''  The  rivets  were  not  found  that  joined  ufi  first 
That  do  not  reach  us  yet : — ^we  were  so  mixed. 
We  were  one  massj  we  could  not  give  or  take 
But  from  the  saxne^  for  he  was  I ;  I>  he." 

There  are  none  of  the  '^  certamina  divitiarum,''  no 
ostentatious  display  at  the  table  of  the  Old  Club, 
but  everything  as  good  as  a  first-rate  man-cook 
can  produce,  and  the  wine  of  the  best  quality. 
Sir  James  Musgrave  was  absent,  perfoiming  the 
duties  of  his  shrievalty  for  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter, whilst  I  was  at  Melton ;  but  the  well-known 
good  fellowship  of  Mr.  Maxse,  and  the  never- 
failing  agreeableness  of  Mr.  Moore  (son  to  the 
late   Archbishop   of  Canterbury— nine  years  a 
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member  of  this  Club,  and  whose  absence  this 
Club  woald  not  easily  forget),  give  everything  a 
reliidi. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  which  I  spent  at  the 
CHd  Club,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  that 
paragon  of  sportsmen,  Mr.  John  Musters.  I  also 
met  that  Ajax  of  the  high. weights-— Mr.  Thomas 
Edge^  of  Strelley  Hall  near  Nottingham— who, 
when  riding  the  enormous  weight  of  twenty  stone, 
was  not  to  be  beaten  hy  any  man  in  England 
iot  twenty  minutes  in  a  quick  thing  over  Lei* 
cestershire;  and  who  is  moreover— not  always 
the  case  with  very  hard  riders — a  very  excellent 
sportsman. 

Were  this  gentleman's  name  Blunt  instead  of 
Edge,  I  should  still  have  pronounced  that  edge  to 
be  keen  which  would  take  any  man  into  a  Lei*^ 
cestershire  field,  determined  to  go  with  such  fear- 
ful odds  against  him ;  and  nothing  but  the  very 
best  of  horse  flesh  could  have  enabled  him  td 
enjoy  even  his  short-lived  pleasure.  His  two 
famous  horses,  Remus  and  Banker,  I  well  re- 
member by  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  his 
refusing  my  Lord  Middleton's  offer  for  them  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  guineas ;  returning  for 
answer-'-in  words  that  ought  to  be  emblazoned  on 
his  tomb  when  he  is  no  more— *that  he  liked  his 
horses  better  than  his  Lordship's  money.  He  had 
another  very  remarkable  hunter  called  Gayman, 
which,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  rode  every  Monday 
that  hounds  hunted  in  Leicestershire  for  nine 
seasons  in  succession. 

A  singula]^  anecdote  respecting  this  hone  wait 
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fehtted  to  me  by  Mr.  £dge  binnelf*  He  hmi  bkl 
one  dmf  hf  tbe  eovwt^e  side  ki  LeicMtarsfak^ 
purposing  to  ride  him  for  the  day,  when  Mr. 
C^mpUmf  of  the  Manor  House  near  Lyndhimt, 
who  had  two  horses  of  hie  own  in  the  field  at  the 
tiitie,  went  up  to  hiai  and  oflEered  hkn  fi%  gniiieas 
to  ride  Gagrman  the  first  fox-^^aking  all  chiMicet 
df  a  run  or  no  rufH^-which  offer  Mr.  Edge  refiiMdi 
Mr«  John  Edge^  brother  to  tkia  gentleuMin^  and  a 
ttill  heavier  niau,  has  gone  quite  aawell  orer  a 
eountry. 

Among  the  high  weights  in  lieioestershirt^ 
Mr*  Maxse  is  (juite  a  fronts-rank  mau^  and  is  le- 
niarkably  well  mounted  for  that  country,  hia 
kteaes  having  a  great  deal  of  power,  upon  short 
legs,  with  a  good  allowance  of  blood.  Strange 
to  say,  he  also  has  one  horse  called  Cognac,  which 
has  carried  bim  nine  seasons,  and  is  still  very 
fresh  and  well.  A  finer  animal  in  the  sliape  of  a 
horse  was  never  formed^ 

Mn  Maxse's  weight  is  sixteen  stone ;  but  his 
seat  on  his  saddle  is  much  in  bis  fiivoun  He 
sits  well  down  on  his  Ibrk,  close  behind  his  hone's 
shoulders,  and  has  a  fine  tnidle  hand.  He  has 
also  an  excellent  method  of  patting  his  horse  at 
liis  fences,  and  as  a  proof  of  its  good  eflfeet,  he 
himself  infonned  me  that  be  went  through  one 
whole  season,  and  up  to  Christmas  in  the  next, 
witliout  having  a  fall. 

Sir  Harry  (ioodricke'8  stud,  consisting  of  four- 
teen, was  just  whiit  I  expected  to  see  iu  a  bard- 
ridhig  man's  stable,  who  never  misses  a  day  with 
hounds,  wha   ndes  nearly   fourteen   stone,  and 


^iUomIb  sijL,  feet  bigb#  Sir  Harry  i»  a  fi^Htttsiiian. 
Hk  firtbtr  wiw  one  before  bim ;  aud  tlnmgh  but  a 
^ffo  in  thosodayB^I  remember  being  out,  with  a 
|nck  of  fox«liMod«  of  which  be  had^  in  part,  tlie 
nifttMi|^neal#  His  confederate  wa»  the  weU^ 
hOBfWn  Ceilonel  Wardle,  a  very  keen  BporUmaii 
aad  a  very  hard  rider*  I  do  not  sp^k  f roiii  my 
tomt'  knowledge  of  the  fiict,  not  having  eaeil 
enough  of  him  ta  form  eo  decided  an  opinioa ;  bat 
I  speak  firom  What  I  beard  from  all  quarters  at 
Melton,  that  Sir  Harry  Goodriche  is  not  only  as 
fiue  a  borstoian  over  a  country  as  Can  be  put  on 
a  saddle^  but  that  riding  is  only  a  secondary  ac* 
Bomplisluiient  with  hint.  He  is  allowed  to  be  an 
admiorable  jttd|j(e  of  huntiug)  devotedly  attached  to 
the  sport  y  apd  by  his  early  promisey  we  may  ven* 
tare  to  proaounce  that  a  sportsman  he  will 
emtioue  to  the  end  of  his  life^ 

Mtd  Holyoake  is  a  decided  advocate  for 
thorough«bred  horses,  declaring,  from  his  own 
aaperienoe^  that  nothing  short  of  full  blood  can 
carrykim  at  the  pace  he  wishes  to  go  over  Leices* 
tomhtrec  Mn  Holyoake  doubtless  finds  no  small 
diffidulty'  in  procuring  thorougli*bred  tnirses  to 
carry  his  weight  (fourteen  stone),  but  he  still 
perseveres  in  the  attempt.  He  is  a  very  brave 
mam  jovei*  a  country,  ami  has  hitlierto  escf^d 
pretty  well-staking  the  thorough*bred  pnesipto 
account;  but  last  year  he  got  a  very  rough  fall 
over  timber,  ufhich  laid  him  on 'his  back  for.  a 
iiiQnth»  Tills  happeiiefl  in  oonsequence  of  soi^e 
newly-^made  ground  giving  way  witli  him  i^*  he 
rode  quickly  at  th/s  kum^    The  liooso  fell  upon 
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him^  and  hurt  him  veiy  mucli^  to  the  no  small 
diacomfiture  of  his  hrother  sportsmen,  ibr  he  is 
very  popular  at  Melton*  His  horses  wejre  in  very 
high  condition,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he.ha3  got 
one  of  the  very  best  hunting  grooms  in  England. 

The  more  I  see  of  Leicestershire,  aad  the 
more  I  look  at  it  with  a  sportsman's  eye,  the  less 
I  am  surprised  that  it  has  ever  been  considered 
the  Montpelier  of  hunting  countries,  and  that  it 
is  resorted  to  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  As  I  was  riding  to  covert  to  meet 
Lord  Lonsdale's  hounds  at  Coles  Lodge,  Sir 
James  Musgrave  was  kind  enough  to  shew  me 
the  brilliant  run  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  hounds  had 
the  season  before  last  from  the  Coplow  to  Ranks* 
borough ;  and  I  really  think  that  if  an  artist  were 
to  paint  a  panorama,  and  make  fox*hunting  the 
subject  of  it,  his  imagination  could  not  furnish 
him  with  a  finer  prospect  for  his  pencih  I  should 
not  think  there  was  a  field  in  the  run  less  than 
forty  acres,  and  many  more  than  a  hundred,  with 
that  beautiful  variety  of  ground  which  sets  off 
hounds  to  such  advantage,  and  which  (though 
severe  for  horses)  gives  such  a  commanding  view 
to  those  who  are  following  them. 

The  ox-fence,  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  is  considered  to  be  the  most  formidable ; 
and  from  the  description  I  shall  give  of  it,  my 
readers  must  be  aware  that  it  is  sometimes  a 
stopper,  not  only  to  the  ox,  but  to  the  high-bred 
himter,  with  ever  so  good  a  man  upon  his  back* 
When  bullocks,  however,  get  fresh  in  condition, 
and  the  gad-fly  gets  about  them,   it  requires  a 
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btrong  fettce  !o  prevent  their  breaking  their  pas- 
ture,* as  they  will  run  almost  anywhere  to  avoid 
them.  The  ox-fence  is  formed  thus :  First,  there 
i^  a  wide  ditch;  secondly,  a  strong  black-thorn 
hedge,  which  in  that  rich  country  generally  grows 
Icexuriantly ;  and  about  two  yards  beyond  the 
hedge  is  a  strong  single  rail  about  four  feet  high. 
Now  from  whichever  side  this  fence  is  approached, 
the  exertion  to  clear  it  must  be  considerable.  If 
we  approach  it  from  the  inner  or  ditch  side,  we 
have  not  only  the  ditch  and  hedge  to  clear,  but 
the  rail  also,  which  is  generally  strong  enough  to 
throw  all  but  the  heavy  weights  down,  if  their 
horses  do  not  clear  it;  and  if  they  do,  it  takes 
something  out  of  them,  which  is  not  very  easily 
replaced  in  a  very  quick  thing.  If  the  fence  be  aj>- 
proached  from  the  rail  side,  the  jly  is  also  tre* 
mendous;  and  if,  after  clearing  all,  the  horse 
alight  in  the  furrow  instead  of  on  the  top  of  the 
land,  the  drop  is  most  distressing  to  him. 

In  the  very  strongly-fenced  parts  of  Leicester- 
shire, Rutlandshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  go  at  all  except  where  timber 
is  to  be  found;  and,  fortunately  for  those  who 
hunt  in  them^  it  is  generally  to  be  met  with,  and 
particularly  in  the  corners  of  the  fields  adjoining 
either  hovels,  sheep  pens,  or  gates ;  and  there  it  is 
sometimes  to  be  met  with  single^  and  unaccompa- 
nied even  by  a  ditch— though  always  awfully 
strong.  The  gates  are  also  very  strong,  and 
frequently  difficult  to  get  at,  on  account  of  sloughs 
or  other  awkward  ground  in  the  approach  to  them. 

There  is  one  kind  of  fence  peculiar,  for  the 
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juwt  |Mrt^  to  UiMe  celebrated  amntriM* .  Tbk 
QOOflMto  in  tbe  common  thorn  feoce^  witli  a  ywmn 
ing  ditek  oa  cue  side;  but  tbe  hedge  is-not  onljr 
stroogly  plashed  at  the  top,  but  mmde-^lo  4Mn 
tammrds  tJie  Jitld  wkereon  it  g^vms.  Thia  oA* 
easiona  a  great  sfiace  of  ground  to  be  covered  by 
a  hone  that  clears  all  when  he  takes  it  fimv  the 
hedge  side ;  and  if  he  do  not  dear  it,  a  fall  inast 
be  the '  coBaequence.  I  do  not  think  ^d&Me^^ 
ace  so  fre(|aent  here  as  in  souie  odier  countries  I 
haire  hunted  in ;  but  now  and  dien  we  meet  with 
a  feuee  of  this  description ;— first,  there  is  a  dit^ 
then  a  rail,  then  another  ditdi,  and  then  another 
raii.  Now  as  it  is  obvious  there  is  no  lauding  for 
a  horse  on  the  middle  of  this  fence  but  on  tlie 
first  rail  or  in  the  second  ditch,  it  must  be  taken 
at  a  fly^  and  it  generally  extends  over  a  great 
spBce  of  ground.  A  friend  of  mine  was  out  one 
day  this  season  with  Lwd  Lonsdale's  hounds,'  and 
saw  a  gallant  performauoe  at  one  of  these  fences 
by  Mri  T.  Smitlu  My  friend  happened  to  be  in 
a  situation  to  view  the  fox  whilst  the  hoands  wetc 
at  fault,  and  consequently  awaited  their  coming 
with  the  scent«  He  had  been  previously  annising 
himself  witli  looking  at  this  stopper^  as  he  suii* 
posed  it  to  be,  and  was  meditating  within  hinrtelf 
whether  it  u*ere  practicable  or  not,  and  whether 
Ally  one  M'oiild  atteniirt  to  ride  at  it.  Air.  Smith 
*came  up  with  the  hounds,  and,  without  appearing 
to  look  at  it,  put  Iiis  horse's  head  straigiit  for  it, 
and  clewed  it  all*  Lord  Plymouth  followed  him, 
and  by  breaking  the  second  rail,  enabled  my  firiend 
to  follow  hun. 


Lord  PljTDKmtb  is  a  Nokkuuui  very  bigkly 
eotitled  to  the  respect  of  tlie  sporting  worMf  ii0t 
soiebjr  in  conaiilcntiou  of  his  ardent  attaefatnent  to 
fex-hunting  as  far  as.  regards  biaiseif~«o  strongly 
•vinoed  by  bin  foregoing  tbe  comforts  of  bis  twt> 
splendid  mansions^  and  contenting  himself  with 
a  knmble  cottage  in  Lieicestershire  for  five 
months  in  the  yeaff-«*but  also  in  tomniemoratioa 
of  Ua  very  handsome  conduct  in  promoting  the 
sport «f  tbe  country;  for  he  not  only  pays  the  rents 
of  several  coverts^  but  eontinued  Pj  do  00  d wring 
i/m  seasons  he  wm  abtfent  /rotn  the  counUrif  an 
aeeaunt  qf  ill  keaith^  His  Lordship's  stud  is  as 
good  as  money  can  procure^  and  he  is  a  very  bard 
rider» 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  in  iavour 
of  fences  in  Ijeicestershire  and  most  other  grass 
countries^  and  that  is,  tliey  are  planted  on  the 
goound,  and  not  on  cops  or  banks;  for  if  they 
were^  they  would  be  quite  impracticable  from  the 
angle  horses  would  have  to  make  to  clear  them* 
Tlie  footing  also  is  much  more  secure  when  the 
iienoe  is  on  the  ground. 

The  brooks  in  Leicestershire  and  in  the  Duke 
of  Rutland's  country  make  their  appearaiioe  pretty 
often ;  and  the  betting  is,  that  one  man  in  ten  is 
in,  instead  of  over,  those  which  are  of  any  siase. 
The  i\yo  most  formidable  are  the  Smite  and  the 
Wissendine,  which  are  very  often  all  but  over- 
flowed, and  then  mischief  is  sure  to  be  the  conse- 
quence. There  are  narrow  places  in  all  these 
brooks  but  when  hounds  are  running  liard  tliere 
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is  ho  time  allowed  for  looking  for  them,  snA  all 
chances  must  be  taken. 

A  very  excellent  map  was  published  in  1823  fcy 
Mr.  T.  Combe  of  Leicester,  in  which  all  the 
coverts  belonging  to  the  different  hunts  are  laid! 
down  with  great  accuracy;  and  which  is  most 
useful  to  those  who  resort  to  the  several  towns  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  in  this  fine  country. 

The  subscription  to  the  Quom  hounds  is  2200^. 
per  annum,  and  about  700/.  per  annum  is  paid  for 
the  rent  of  coverts.  All  this  is  managed  by  the 
very  kind  and  gratuitous  exertions  of  that  good  old 
sportsman,  Mr.  Cradock,  of  Sanford  near  Lough- 
borough, who,  accompanied  by  Dick  Burton,  goes 
around  the  country  as  soon  as  hunting  is  at  an  end, 
pays  the  rents  of  the  coverts,  and  inquires  into  the 
state  of  the  foxes,  litters  of  cubs,  &c.  Having 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Cradock  one 
evening  at  the  Old  Club,  he  was  kind  enough  to 
infoim  me  in  what  manner  the  artificial  coverts 
are  made. 

"  A  piece  of  dry  land,''  said  he,  "  lying  well 
to  the  sun,  and  from  two  to  three  acres  in  extent,' 
should  be  fixed  upon.  Here  some  very  strong 
black-thorns  are  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  plashed 
and  laid  doMTi  within  about  two  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. In  a  very  short  time,  if  the  land  is  strong,' 
the  thorns  will  be  almost  hidden  by  grass  and 
weeds,  and  the  foxes  will  make  their  runs  and* 
kennels  under  them.  In  a  covert  of  this  descrip- 
tion," added  he,  "  which  I  made  on  my  own  land, 
the  thorns  were  hidden  in  little  mo^e  than  two 
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mookhs*'^  These  eoverts,  it  must  be  obvbus,  are 
difficult  for  hounds  to  draw,  and  in  other  respects 
very  inferior  to  those  which  are  natural. 

As  a  small  token  of  regard  for  the  services  Mr. 
Cradock  has  rendered  to  the  Quom  country,  the 
members  of  the  Old  Club,  joined  by  one  or  two 
of  their  friends,  presented  him  with  an  elegant 
snuff  box  of  one  hundred  guineas  value^  and  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth  sent  him  a  most  beautiful  and 
massive  silver  cup.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
very  few  of  the  Leicestershire  resident  gentlemen 
ever  go  out  with  hounds ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  almost  all  the  money  expended  in  the 
county  on  matters  of  this  description  is  imported 
from  foreign  parts. 

There  is  a  very  celebrated  character  in  the  limits 
of  the  Quom  hunt,  a  most  respectable  yeoman 
and  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Oldacre,  residing  be- 
tween Xieicester  and  Melton,  and  to  whom  also  a 
cup  has  been  presented  for  his  services  in  the 
country,  and  most  particularly  so  for  his  skill  in 
the  foimation  of  gorse  coverts*— in  which  it  is  said 
he  has  no  equal.  The  famous  John  Ball  covert 
was  made  by  him,  as  was  also  Walton  Holt ;  and 
by  the  skill  he  exercises  in  cleaning  and  preparing 
the  ground,  and  drilling  the  seed,  his  coverts  always 
hold  foxes  the  second  year. 

The  most  favorite  coverts  in  the  Quom  Hunt  are 
Shankton  Holt,  Billesdon  Goplow,  Seggs-biUs, 
Cream  and  Glen  Gorses,  Barkby  and  Walton 
Holts— the  latter  made  by  Ix>rd  Plymouth  in  the 
very  finest  part  of  the  country,  but  unfortunately  not 
always  a  sxure  find  j  and  Munday's  Gorse,  so  called 
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fwfii  ik»  MMII0  of  i(«  owoar,  n  rMl  wtfNwMiar  to 
fon^miitiii^  Mr«  Miiiidiiy<*^to  bb  b^nbur  b^  ii 
toM,  as  he  oevw  hiiiit#-^iii4e  n  eovert  of  twelve 
MUM  «t  ki$  own  exp^MP  in  (faa  Saggs-biUi  mimtry) 
wbMiftlwnyibobliifojiet.  Mi^ttotoSpioMyitboagh 
onlf  four  mileiB  frem  Mfltop,  i0  in  th«  Puke  iif 
Rtttbiid'd  drtiir, 

l^estei^iire^  dMirabla  m  it  iff,  baff  two  grMi$ 
4iiitdirMtog*»  ^^rBt,  the  crowd  in  dio  feld ;  ^im) 
MMMMuilyt  it  ipoiU  «  man  for  any  otber  eountryi  on 
wbi^b  Meomit  no  poor  man  alumld  evar  go  naw  it; 
Oil  Ilia  otbar  band  tta  advantagaB  an»  f noumerable. 
It  is  tbeoiiiy  eouotry  in  tko  world  tbat  appaan  to 
biwo  baM  intandad  for  foji^buotingt  tod  wbar^  (ax^ 
hunting  can  be  seen  in  ail  its  glory*  The  Aowar 
of  oiir  Sogliffb  youth  also  (of  those  at  least  worth 
kN^Miig  at)  bava  always  been  to  ba  seen  tiiarei  and 
a  wiolar  in  I^eicasterabira  hm  t^rer  been  foiiad  tobai 
to  tboas  who  ara  antitlad  to  it»  tba  pQ$$e*pwt»ut 
that  losda  to  tba  baat  saeiety  in  tbo  world* 

1%  is  said  of  History,  that  it  affinds  enliartain* 
mant  and  instruatioa  by  dalinaating  tba  manneia 
and  aiialonw  of  oountriasi  and  tbnt  its  w erit  (Hmsl^ts 
in  tba  juatica  and  livelnMas  of  tba  piebre  it  repre* 
saptSi  as  wvdl  as  tba  paeuiiaritiaa  wbi^h  diatingoidi 
national  obaracters.  At  Malton  Mowbmy,  m  may 
be  8ii{^sed,  are  persons  from  all  \wU  of  His 
ftfajaaty's  doniiniansy  and  Ireland  and  Scotland 
furoiab  tbair  share*  Tl*e  bonaa  oaeupied  by  Mft 
i^oiith  iiarry  and  Mr.  O'NeH,  and  that  inliabitad 
by  Captain  Hoss  and  the  tn-o  Messrs*  Grant,  Bton4 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other  iu  oua  of  the  prin* 
aipal  streets^  audi  fron^  tlie  unboundec)  hospitality 


witfob  Hw  4Kft|4d|r#d  in  tliami  tbay  might  uttnost 
bfire  bMD.  wwtak^n  for  tlii;  #ignft  cnP  Uw  iihmma$k 

H'Miito  be  l^flir4  pra|M»l«  ^  »  mulpbf  of  iMnto. 

tt  fiv^•^e^t  wall'^Aod  a  barred  gatdi"  in  tbeaowm ; 
a)Ml  i().  (W  oth^r  Mr*  Fraiicift  GmatT  wmihl  b^ 
bMrd  ^uig  bis  fox  i^  a  wUfk  la  M#  laiMiifiatf 
ho^evar,  tWe  was  oeit)  w  4iff#r«nM  Mr  di^tMiiMAW 
-Hn  tb«  good  fellpwship  tli^t  prnvail^  in  tb«  e)(«> 
c^Uenoe  pf  tb^ir  Fr^nob  qoobi,  or  m  tba  itraMU  u^ 
obirel;  (but  floived  ronod  Hmt  w^H^iQliiib^  win 
bo||ywy«  Mr*  Frapck  Grnot  dofi  w>t  return  Iq 
Maltofii  wbiph  I  ww,  v^r)'  sorry  ta  leanu  I  Mra»  4H 
hope«  oMe  more  to  biire  listened  to  tbi  }i¥a}y. 
^\\m  of  ttiia  fina  yomig  Scotobman^  wbieb  w 
mh^^  me  of  tbe  wild  IwdM^npes  of  bis  pu«iU; 
c^uirtryi  wlio^  ^^  ^lU  nir^  ami  disdaining  tlni  burt 
Qind  ties  of  iDOftol  mould/'  m»  tbe  Gdiiibiif;gb  Ho* 
vieir  fi»ya  of  tb«  poet  Sb»li«yi  in  abwt  tOMttlo  in 
bw  ofttUTA  Iwd ;  wbwpei  like  bis  owntrynmn  Bum^ 
he:  will  f^  Ml  on  tbe  fields  of  ber  lwttle%  wander  m 
tbe  t)wbii  of  ber  rivers,  und  mvm  by  tl»e  etotely 
tQtr^rs  Md  venemble  ruinHf  once  tbe  idiode  of  Im 
liemis." 

Qnone  of  tbe  evenmgi  wbieb  I  Imd  tbe^fdee^r. 
siMe  of  passing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  io  ^\  it  «s- 
at.tiie  Mgu  of  tbe  Thistle,  I  li4d  tlm  gratifieation.nf 
nteeling.  with  tliat  exoeljifnt  fiportsiuwi  tlie  Sari  of- 

Kiotore,  thaii  wlioia  I  luiow  no  man  so  rapturously* 

fond  pf  fiw-buntJA^ 


L' 
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The  mime  qf  Captaia  Rosi.b&s Jken.«Q-#AAi 
befoM  the  public  ia  hUviMrioiiaiiigeDihahoMa^ 
matches,  that  nothing  is  wnntiog  W  ^fi^l^i  him 
af  a  fir^t-rate  «hot«  I  saw  him  liit ^  4b  .blade  ktafer 
&(ed  on  did  back  of  a  aomm^a , €$rd  at .fobvtedi 
yqrds  sevimtl  times ;  but,  strange  to- myiiiiitf;:o;ii^ 
mUseft  the  card  twiee^  at,  this  distance,  oii4  of  throe 
hundred  shptfr^hittiag  the  wafer  one  kuodlretot  mtA 
fifty-five  times!  Calling  on  Captain  Ross, we 
nomingi  I  found  him  practising  at  foufteetiyturds^ 
He  then  presented  his  pistol  out  of  kis  drawings 
room  window,  and  said,  ^^  Now  you  shall  see  mer 
take  the  head  off  the  figure  on  Smith  Barry  ^s  boiisev^' 
This  was  a  small  gilt  figure  of  Hope,  about  five 
inches  in  length,  placed  between  the  windows,  to 
diew  that  the  house  was  insured  at  the  Hope  hk* 
surance  office.  He  lodged  the  ball  m  the  left 
breast!  That  will  not  do,"  said  he,  <^I  must. have 
the  head  off."—"  Is  it  not  dangerous ?"/siid  I; 
"  there  is  Smith  Barry  and  a  friend  sitting  doae 
by."—"  Oh  no,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  perfect  con- 
fidence in  my  pistoU"  He  fii'ed  again,  and  shot  off 
the  head.  The  distance  across  the  street  was  cer- 
tainly not  less  than'  fiflteen  yards ;  but  the  space 
from  'Madam  Hope  to  the  diairs  on  whieH'^Mr. 
Smith  Barry  and  hip  friend  was  sittings  :did<. not) 
exoeed  three*  They  shewed  no  symptoiM  of  &brtw 
OD  ascertaining,  as  they  arose  to  the  HtinAsAvy 
whence  the  shot  proceeded,  but  on  Uie  •oentrai^ 
they  took  their  seats  •  again;  quietly  after  the  first 
fire. 

Perhaps  the  following'  may  be  termed  a  cHef" 


iWanwi^^*'  He  hhd  made  a  matoh  to  kill  "with 
piglbl»Mil«baU  iwemtf  swallaws  on  the  wing  tn 
anm  6kf^ 'mlA  k$  w&H  kh  matek  / 

•  '  NoW^  "Uort  fortimalely  for  ioeiety,  Captafai 
Ro*  ii  a  particularly  fine-tempered  ytmng  ittah; 
filry  at'the'oastoniarf  duelling  distancei  he  must  be 
aotiting  km  than  a  teeond  Maroellus^  ^  Where 
ktmU  foia  like  1o  have  it.  Sir/'  he  might  say : 
^  would  somewhere  about  the  fifUi  button  suit 
youtf'^'  Ae  for  myself,  tiiat  I  should  ever  fight 
a  dual  with  Captain  Ross  is  almost  as  unlikely  as 
the  OMsmg  of  the  second  Shiloh ;  but  if  I  wete 
(WhiekiGoi  forbid !),  I  should  act  thus :  I  should 
toBB  up  for  first  fire ;  and  if  I  lost  it^  I  should 
kttow  how  to  act,  and  bejvqmred  for ^  worst.  I 
should  send  for  an  undertaker,  give  directions  for 
my  fiuieral,  fix  upon  the  spot  for  my  bones  to 
rqiose  in,  and,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  im^ 
mortal  Vii^l)  I  would  write  my  own  epitaph  for 
any  tenth: 

To  Captain  Rms  I  lost  the  toss, 

80  here  intemd  I  lie ; 
.  IUid<r»  tAa  eswb  qf  Mm  beirase' * 
J[f  he  ^MtfJIri^  ffou  die* 

Thwe  was  a  gentlemati  at  Melton,  o#  whome 
perfomance  over  a  country  I  heard  a  great  deal 
whe»  in  Surrey,  but  I  had  never  seen  him  in  the 
fiekl>'  I  mean  Captain  Sttodon  of  the  Guards* 
His  stud  was  in  Dublin,  where  he  is  at  {H*edehir 
quartered ;  but  r  saw  him  go  very  well  ond  day 

,  •  Maredhis.dwayi  Idl^d  hia  maUf  m 

t  ^^Priy  oow^  hpw  would  you  reodre  the  G^tl<iDin*s  shot  ?** 
^SHr  Lwhtt  <y  Trigger, 

B 
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wtlh  hii  aim  apuri  and  SAOtlier  mao^  hmm  (Mr, 
Mnb^r's),  md  I  undeivtand  lie  has  been  uYmmuig 
tbe  Irishmen  in  tbair  own  eountry  koiv  to  imnp 
walUi  and  awim  rtv^rarv-Hicmgh  one  atteiiifit.at  the 
Liffipy  Marly  ooat  bim  bia  life. 

I  urat  gbMl  to  lee  8ir  Wa^un  Williaoii  Wjan 
onee  more  in  Laioaiterikire.  Lite  aaothar  IWh 
mofithaneai  be  abews  ua  at  once,  tbat,  wkaye 
Natyra  gives  the  biaa,  all  diffimiltlaa  ari  to  be 
oweonie ;  and  tbat  aigbtaao  atone,  at  tbe  aga  af 
lifty»  ifl  no  obalaela  to  goiag  a  gmnl  pao0  over  a 
eountry  a^f  fox^bounda.  Sir  Watkin  ia  a  good 
borsainaq,  aivi  baa  one  |uroperty  wblob  cannot  lie 
too  eloaely  imitated  by  aJl  beavy  waighta,  aa  indeed 
by  ligbt  oqaa  alao:  I  ba^e  leanagreat  deal  of  biai 
in  t|^  Aeldi  but  t^^aar  Mia  kirn  f  noiv^aWitigv  mul 
909^  ieM<m  int0tf0mgy  mth  hk  horse.  He  ia  abo 
always  wall  nMMioted  for  bia  welter  waigbt,  and  Mb 
boriiafl  ai^  generally  in  cooditioo,  tboi^  im  bas 

]o8t  hh/aetotmn  in  bis  hunting  ntiililr  ToHirWMl 
— M'ho  rode  after  bini  for  so  many  years  over  the 
country,  and  whose  judguiant  )U  hunters  was  oQa^ 
sldered  superior.  Tom  ¥raa  kilbNl  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  in  hnnthig ;  and  his  auecessor  dropped 
de$id  from  bia,  this  seaaoot  in  Laieaatorahire ;  bnt 
suph  acoidants  ara  insapafable  frmn  haniMityi 

Speaking  of  pad-boys,  m  they  nra  tortnad^ 
which  waa  the  original  oilee  of  Tom  Poihimn» 
good  ^^  second'horse^man^'  (now  so  aali^) » Is 
most  essential  to  a  I^ioestarahire  sportowaii**^ 
second  horse  t)eing  quite  indispensable  if  be  wish 
to  be  on  a  par  with  his  neighbours.  He  ^KHild  not 
i>oly  be  a  good  rider  and  a  ll^bt  ]W^^  ,bnft  b« 


Cifti  kMlliiugy  to  ;0iuibt6i  ki^ .  to  know  wJ»ieh  w^y 
iMMAKb  am  Jikety  to  torn  ;  to  ob^rve  wbea  ihfff 
aito  Slaking^  w  tbMf  paoe^  and  likely,  to  €oim  to  ft 
elieck,  tbat  be  may  be  abie.  to  bring-  his  bwse  firesb 
iiii4WeMji{»,to  bis  ina$texv  Having  gotteaon  the 
kmke'tbfttkft^/b^eii  reli^vefl  by  tiie  exchaogf^tbeie 
ii . wme  Hit  ajso  required  in  gettiog  bim  xouod 
againi  by  pitkiog  the  best  and  spimde^t  girowfl, 
me^kwtffene^s,  £(e»,  and  taking  the  niost  judiciow 
Jtioe  4V>r  the  point  the  fox  may  be  making. 


A  JORTNJQHT  IN  THB  NBW  FOREST  IN  APRII,. 

It  may  create  a  amile  when  we  thiuk^  that  aot 
haviog  the  kanour  of  beit^  au  Archbishopi^  fi 
Bishop,,  an  Earl^  or  a  Baro»,  had  I  been  boni  in 
tke  reigna  of  a  JHenry,  .a  Richardi  pr  a  Jobn,  I 
flkotdd  nit-bwa  been  allowed  tQ  bunt  in  a  King'^ 
foine^k^  but  liviog.. under  the  milder  sceptre  of 
George  th€|Foiirth|  I  am  at  liberty  to  hunt  where 
iiUpLi  .  Withf  tbk  prinrUege  tlien,  I  p«M»iiod  myself 
dp^ftsUre  I  Imd  never  ^joyed*--a  fortnight's  kunt- 
ing  in  tke  New  Foresl  in  April,  On  the  JOth  of 
the  motttk.  I  arrived .  at  SiMok woodf  die .  si^t  *  q£ 
Sir  Hiissey  Vivian,  by  duyner,.  and  todfk  ijp  my 
abode  Ulul^r  his  hos^ulablc  roof  during  u^*  vjsjt  tQ 

tbeiFarfi^tt  .        ;  ... 

r.^.  Altkough  I  had  never  been  in  **  T/ie  Foiwt,'' 
^  lA  is  cuUed— all  others  being  considerigd  quite 
i^j/N  dig.  tothis— V4}t  having  IJy^d  a  great  dea^ 
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with  a  friend  *,  wlio  took  much  delight  ia  tsUdiig 
of  it,  and  who,  but  from  ill  health,  would  never 
have  forsaken  it,  I  fancied  myself  all  but  at  home. 
I  had  listened  widi  so  much  pleasure  to  ^lue  many 
entertaining  stories  he  had  related  of  what  had 
happened  there  in  Mn  Ward^s,  as  well  as  in  Mr. 
NicolPs  time,  (and  I  believe  in  no  country  under 
the  sun  has  the  ^^  Coffee-house,"  as  it  is  called,  or 
perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  the  Conversiatione 
by  the  covert's  side,  been  equal  to  this,)  that  the 
names  of  John  Ward,  Sam  Nicoll,  Charles 
Mitchell,  Billy  Butler,  Jemmy  Gilbert  t,  Harbin, 
Nunes,  not  forgetting  old  Woods,  and  half  a  score 
others,  were  quite  familiar  to  my  ear ;  and  I  had 
only  to  lament  that  any  one  of  those  whose  presence 
had  so  much  contributed  to  the  morning,  as  well  as 
evening,  amusement  of  the  April  month,  was  absent 
when  I  was  in  the  Forest. 

The  present  master  of  the  New  Forest  hounds, 
Mr.  Nicoll,  succeeded  the  great  John  Wan),  and 
has  now  hunted  the  country  nine  seasons,  with  a 

•  Mr.  Qradlfligb  Haynok  One  HtUe  anecdote,  aBaaunpleof 
diis  gendeman'B  talent  £ar  quick  and  fiarcasdc  reply^  may  not  be  uo^ 
amiuing  to  your  readers.  Dining  one  day  in  a  large  party^  where 
the  almost  exploded  fashion  of  drinking  toasts  was  adhered  to^  he 
wtm,  in  his  tuzn^  ca&ed  npon  to  give  one.  HsTing  oiiserf  ed  that 
almost  all  those  ahready  drunk  had  been  the  healths  of  difEbreat 
Noblemen^  he  told  the  President  he  supposed  be  must  give  him  a 
Lard.  '^  But  you  have  dmnk  them  all/'  said  he>  "  have  yon  not^*' 
~''Not  qoite,  neither/'  added  he;  ''  I  think  I  can  find  one."— 
''  Who  is  he?  "  said  the  President^  expecting  something  ludicrous 
was  coming.  "  Why,  I'll  gire  you  Lord  have  mercy  upon  nsf  ** 
saui  Mr.  Haynes. 

t  Mr,  Gilbert's  father  onoe  hunted  the  Forest, 
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nibsoriptaon  of  abcMil  twelve  hundred  pounds  per 
annum«  The  country  not  requiring  a  strong  pack, 
th*  Jkennel  is  not  iaige*— consistifi^  generally  of 
forty  couples  of  hunting  hounds ;  about  one  half  of 
whioh  aie  bred  by  himself,  and  the  other  half  by 
t&e  Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  young  drafts  Mr. 
NicoU  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  for  some 
years  past. 

My  visit  to  Sir  Hussey  extraded  to  the  twentieth 
of  April^  during  which  time  I  hunted  four  times 
with  Mr.  Nicoll;  but  the  same  cause  (the  dry 
weather)  which  operated  against  sport  in  the  coun- 
try I  had  just  quitted,  was  in  full  force  her&«-Hiot 
a  drop  of  rain  having  fallen  for  many  weeks; 
Added  to  this,  there  was  one  other  bar,  not  only 
to  sport,  but  to  all  chance  of  sport,  and  that  was  a 
lamentable  scarcity  of  foxes. 

I  saw  one  very  pretty  thing  with  Mr.  NicolPs 
pack,  running  him  to  ground  in  twenty-five 
minutes.  The  pace  was  quick  enough  to  shew 
hounds  to  advantage,  and  also  to  shew  what  follow- 
ing them  in  the  New  Forest  is.  The  first  part  was 
over  the  open,  and  the  latter  among  trees  and 
bushes,  where  the  quick  turning  and  flying  to 
scent  and  cry  was  beautiful  to  those  who  could  see 
it.  I  also  saw  a  great  deal  of  excellent  slow 
liunting  on  days  in  which  hounds  could  have 
himted  nowhere  else ;  but  in  all  rough  ground  lik^ 
the  Forest,  there  is  what  is  called  **  a  side  scent/* 
from  the  game  so  often  touching  with  his  sides  as 
well  as  with  his  pads,  and  which  is  very  favorable 
to  hounds.  This  description  of  sporty  however^ 
ih  beautiful  to  behold,  and  in  some  measure  suitable 
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to  mid^^ay  hunting  in  the  tntmtU  of  Aipril,'  idi^ 
the  ran  is  €fteu  liot  and  ofpresppre: 

Mr.Nicoll  hutats  liis  own  hounds  aitetstefl  hf 
tiro  wliippf^rsHn,  all  very  well  moutiMii;  ItidMil^ 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  fteen  ia  tixoitr  alieful 
stud  of  hunters  tfian  Mr.  Niooll'irf;  and  "Sir  Bem 
lingham  Oraham-^who  wafl  then  staying  wil3i  Mtil 
—offered  him  a  large  sum  for  one  of  them*  His 
weight  is  a  welter,  but  he  rides  hai4  and  Well 
across  the  Forest ;  and,  save  and  exeept  hi  has  tt» 
skirt  a  bog,  or  is  well  planted  -in  the  middle  b( 
one^  he  is  never  away  from  his  hounds«  Ohedf  hia 
wh^>pers-{n,  Joe^  took  my  fanoy  much,  a 'good 
rougli-looking  fellow,  t>orn  in  tl^' Forest,  and  about 
as  hard  as  one  of  its  native  oaks*  Hilr  latigaag^ 
to  his  hounds  is  somewhat  uniqu0*-»0f/  m  th0 
monosyllable^  whose  ^^  breatii  is  short  and  strong ;'' 
and  hi^  clieor,  when  drawing,  was  compared  ty  a 
wag  to  a  man  in  an  emetic  with  the  dose  not  quite 
strong  enough  for  him.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Joe  is  a  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  and  a  useful 
industrio\is  servant. 

Mr.  Nicoll  is  but  a  youiig  master  of  fox* 
hounds,  and  coii^quently  a  young  huntsman  \  but 
he  is  a  man  of  qitick^  parts,  and  sooil  made 
himself  perfect  in  the  science.  He  has,  tiowevHiit, 
taken  no  small  pains  to  become  so,  devoting^  ff^^^^ 
part  of  his  time  to  his  kennel ;  and  I  scarcely  know 
where  lu»  pleased  me  most— there,  or  in  the  .field. 
He  is  an  excellent  feeder,  and  looks  to  essential 
points,  in  shape  and  make.  He  is  not  like  some 
masters  of  hounds,  uU  for  legs  and  feet,  nearly 
regardless  of  other  form,  but  hub  an  eye  to  points 
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for  ofwed  alid  kstilig*  Hk  style  of  hoiaid  «tnick 
mci  wi  kett^  fiArticttliirly  g^i  and  I  might  ttliiKnsi 
addithat  whw  w^,  bava  aean  a  few  of  hli  kdrniel  we 
faawi  .seen  Utem  *1L 

Mr.  Ni9oll  looks  likid  a  ^e«bom  Euglishmaiii 
who  ia  not  ashamed  of  his  country^— which  is  more 
tbM  WB  caA  say  of  aU  we  meeti 
.  As  a  iiMstar  of  fox-bouiMb  I  mw  noUiiag  ill 
tlie  leist  magisterial  or  imperious  in  Mn  Nicdll  in 
the  field;  od  the  contrary^  he  was  polite  aud 
obliging  to  «11j  But  where .  is  the  gold  without 
alloy  ?  or  where  is  the  man  Mrithout  a  fault  ?  As 
wall  might  W9  eKfMt  to  see  die  sun  without  light, 
or  «  mortal  putting  on  immortality  I  As  a  <k>m^ 
piMiiont  Mr*  NieoU  is  a  man  of  great  readiness  of 
wity  and  a  ha|^  quickness  in  reply*  One  pi'oof 
of  the  latter  being  as  good  as  a  hundred^  I  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  the  following.  A  well*mounted 
man  had  oat  dc^  been  pressing  so  closely  on  his 
hMndsi  that  nothing  but  a  Job  eould  stand  it  any 
longer^  and  Mr«  NicoU  bestowed  upon  him  a  few 
hearty  damns.  The  offender  rode  up  to  him,  and 
said,  ^^  Upon  my  word^  Mr<  NicoU^  I  don't  uu-* 
deiMand  this^  Sir  i  I  did  not  €om^  out  to  lie 
damfl^d  1  '^—^^  Then  g^  Js^m  and  be  damu'd  1 "  ro- 
pUed'Mr.  NicolK 

On  4oay  arrival  at  Sir  Uussey  Vivian'^^  I  had  the 
pleasuits  of  finding  Sii-  Francis  Burdett  aa  inmate 
of  Wa  bouse.  Sir  Francis^  like  myaolfi  had  never 
seen,  any  hunting  in  the  Forest,  so  liad  sent  aorne 
horses  to.Lyndhurst  for  the  purpose«  JLIke  myself 
ids05  he  had  just  arrivied  fr<Hn  Leicestershire^  which 
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liad*madelhe*8^«iie  iMreiHtef6ttngn>yiibe<^^ 
1)fctw«eft  thfr  liro  immtffleB^  each  ao^  del4ft>ni*Ml  m  ^Hb 
way.    Sir  Fraocie^  koirairef^  tmlbrfaumlalyn  Wilt 
liome -^e  day  before  we  hadtbe.^uicklUilgtcMiave 
i9|^k4n>  af^  ivhieh    on  all  acooti»4s  ;iwm o'tottts 

Aaa  pablic  oharaeter  aad  a  statesman  Silr 
Fratooifl  Burdett  id  known  to  almortiaiinndkHid, 
aad  I  think  I  may  say  he  is  tc  all.TOankfaid'  a 
frierKl*  It  is  not  for  me,  however,  to  eulogise  *hifm 
herey  but  as  a  spoitsnojin  I  may  «peak  e[  bim^  and 
also  08  the  islportsman's  friend. 

Sir  I^rancis  residea  at  Kirby  Hall,  a  eiirioitt 
Did  family  mansion  bouse,  three  tnileslrtimiMeh 
ton  Mowbray  on  the  road  to  Leicester,  the  park 
Wall  of  whidi-*-8^parently  of  great  anti<}ui1y-«<>rttn8 
parallel  mth  the  road ;  and  all  the  lordship  of 
Gteat  Dolby— a  capital  country  to  ride  oyer4-*b6* 
longs  to  him«  At  Kirby  are  very  excellent  atables^ 
npt  long  since  built  by  the  Baronet^  and  in  which 
be  has  a  good  stud  of  hunters-^-»8e}dom  itickiflg'at 
price.  . 

No  man  rides  harder  over  a  countt*y  thali  Sit 
Fiiincts  Burdett ;  and  I  think  I  can  exbaiplify  this 
in  a  few  words.  When  dining  one  day  in  a-  large 
party  at  Melton,  [  heard  the  following  questiM 
asked  by  ai  gentlemw,  who  has  been  |tt  the  ti^  of 
the  tree  in  that  country  for  eleven  suceesdwe  «e<e 
$0M,-— *'  Has  any  man^"  «idiie^  ^<«een  Sir  Francis 
burdett' refuse  a  fence  which  any  other  mAnr<^eaf, 
or  over?^'  The  answer  was  in  the  ifegative. 
Another  qv^tif n  was  put^^<  Have  we%BO«  'All  of 


ittt«0m^  Sir  iFMdck  Buidelt  fwywtiy  ride  at 
^ftneei'wliiDh^itlier  hardHfklkig^Heii  have  fcfsted-f  ^ 
fHw^  imlnfrtr^M  in  the  aAmiativej 
*/•  SBr^FrtMii  Bwd^tt  took  his  depttrtul^  horn 
Becdiwood  «*«  hariBg  preriouiif  In^fiected  Mi*. 
NioolPs  Icennel-  -very  much  pleased  with  all  hb 
htA  seen  ^  hait  it  wto  evident  he  would  have^  liked 
ifae  IflHitlng  hirtter  if  there  had  been  soittegMd  ox- 
fences  in  the  Forest,  and  a  rasping  hrook  about 
0f^  half  hour'-*-for  he  appeared  quite  delighted 
when^  on  one  occasion,  we  had  a  few  leaps*  to  eiv- 
eounter.  Sir  Francis,  however,  laughs  at  danger, 
and'  is  an  erttfausiast  in  every^ing  he  undertakes. 

'  The  New  Forest  is  a  very  awlcward  country 
to  get  aicross,  and  one  in  which,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  great  enjoyment  of  hounds  taken  they 
go  the  pace*  Fences  are  generally  to  be  managed, 
butlK>gs  are  more  difficult  and  awkward  obstacles, 
and  their  surfiMe  is  so  treacherous  that  the  most 
experienced  foiWter^^Mn  Harbin  himself— cannot 
always  distinguhih  them— they  absolutely  require 
wings :  and  as  heart  of  oak  is  rather  huder  than 
itfen's  diulls,  another  difficulty  presents  itself  in 
tlje  ftba&ed  parts^a  tree  is  to  be  encountered  at 
about  every  fourth  stride  of  the  hors^*  Horses 
thAt  arfe  used  to' all  this  soon  become  wonderfully 
handy ;  biirt  taking  it  altogether,'  the  Foi^st  Is  a 
distrei^g  countiy  to  them,  although  they  get  a 
ihv  cUances  in  their  favour  by  foxes  running  short. 
Which,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  they  must 
often  do. 

There  was  one  person  itt  the  Forest  of  whom^ 
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ti^  99»f  Hi$A  ^ukt  wm  MuMjiuA^iMu  Tbi^gMd^uM 
resides  in  the  Fore»t|  aadf  liku  tbe  ofik»  that  #v#^> 
flhadoiv  it|,  1m  lia^  iiM  bera  atititall  in  hift  frOMrth* 
Hii  weigktt  on  hi»  Imne  miurt  ibe  upwanb  of 
IHCCD^  8tM#|  but  bit  seat  ra  bis  Mddle  MTfiMKl 
vm  oiucb*  He  stood  up  in  his  stirnips^  m  bis  ihia 
jockay  boots^  us  bis  horse  ip^Uoped  abiiigi  sad  dift* 
pbi|«d  ttU  tbe  activity  of  a  ten-stom  man.  He  is 
idao  alUrwed  to  bo  an  excel  lont  q)ortomaii>  and 
knaws  every  track  in  tbe  Forest. 

I  bate  a  singular  circumstanM  to  relate  of 
Mr«  Harbift,  which  I  lieard  finmi  his  own  moutb* 
On  my  speaking  to  him  in  praise  f^f  bis^  tbgftiut 
horse^'-for .  a  i|ner  animal  eyes  never  bebebW-he 
told'  me  that,  he  was  glandered  for  four  seasons^ 
but  it  made  no  difference  in  his  wwk,  and  he  is 
notv  quite  welL  Another  of  his  iiunters  was  also 
in  the  same  situation^  but  be  fell  a  victim  to  tiie 
disease.. 

Mr,  Nicoll's  hounds  only  hunt  thr^  times  a 
week*— so  <m  one  of  the  iutennediate  days  3k 
Hussey  Vivian  conducted  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  and 
myself  through  a  considerable  paii;  of  the  Forest^ 
and  shewed  us  some  of  tlie  princqial  lions  j  but  it 
was  the  wrong  thne  of  the  year  for  this.  To  see, 
tfie  New  Forest  to  advantage^  its  bieautiea  should 
be  clothed  in  the  shade  of  summer  or  the  tint  of 
autumn,  for  scenes  M'holly  desert  have  only  charms, 
for  few. 

•      •  • 

It  is  not  always  that  we  iind  the  hero  and  the 
8)K>rtsman  united  in  tbe  same  person,;   bn*  Sir 


Hm0By  Viviiiti  b  a  ihoraugh  «)lurl»iiM«  He  m 
flM^tMily  %  rtry  good  BbolH^?ery  cetobrated  for  bii 
ffftykmuuiB,  o(  which  he  bait  at  least  ten-  bmea 
w4iM'  I WM  at  Beeckiroofl*--4Mit  h^  ie  h1ik>  «  gMtt 
jtfdg^  df) :  partkuhirly  ttttaelied  and  ati  exeelk&t 
frion^i}  to  fo)i*buitting;  Ereiy  weU<-wiaber  to  lbx« 
bMhmg  tiMiat  read  with  pleasure  Sir  Haaaajt 
yiviiMa'^  9poeah,  a  short  time  siAce^  on  the  order 
of  the  dmy  for  the  third  reading  of  the  proposed 
Game  BiiK  <^  I  own,''  said  the  gallant  General^ 
^^  I  am  proud  of  sporting ;  and  the  greatest  Gouh 
ifiander  the  ^rorld  ever  had  has  declared,  that  he 
foond  the  men  who  followed  the  bounds  brave  and 
valiant  soldiers*" 

There  is  an  admirable  sentence  in  Holy  Writ^ 
which  lundJy  informs  us  that  pride  was  not  made 
for  man.  I  know  of  no  one  who  bears  his  honoura 
-*«o  thick  upon  him-*-with  so  much  meekness  as 
Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  though  we  might  almost  say 
that  Fortune  hung  upon  his  sword.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  flatter  such  a  man;  but  we  may  safely 
i^ly  to  him  the  ^vords  of  the  Poet  :-<-* 


•  **  Nor  did  tfay  battlos  make  thee  pnmd  or  high ; 
Thy  eooqiieit  nksd  the  8tate>  not  thse: 
Thorn  avensam'fet  ihjrsdf  iA  every  victory."  t 

Exclusively  of  the  bonoars  bestowed  on/  him 
by  his  Sovereign,  Sir  Hussey  has  some  private, 
tboni^i  ppt  ]ea(9  Higiml,!  trophies  of  Uis  well-e{iriied 
fame*  His  own  regiment,  the  7tii  Light.  i>ra« 
goons,  gave  him  an  elegant  vase,  which,  looked 
vjery  handsome  vn  .Uis  dinner  tabk;  but,  what  is 
still  more  to  his  limiour,  the  18th  Light  Dragoons, 
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on  being  reduced— ^ui  gratitude  for  ike  inctoties* 
be  had  led  tiiem  to— preeented  him  witti  .a.eilV'tir 
trumpet  purchased  by  the  non-eoimtiisaioned  «(- 
ficers  and  soldiers  out  of  tiieir  share  t  of  horses 
captured  from  the  enemy,  and  which  trumpet  wm 
to  have  remained  in  the  regiment  for  ever!  ^  The 
officers  of  hb  own  regiment  also  honored  him  with 
an  elegant  sword,  which,  with  the  tnmipet-^Hii 
compliment  to  the  donors— is  suspended  over  the 
fire-place  in  this  gallant  soldier's  dining  room. 
I  am  a  poor  poet,  but  yet  I  must  be  allotl^  to 

Well  may  Ms  trumpet  somid  the  note  c^  Fame, 
And  £cIk>>  from  the  wooda,  return  a  hiio'a  namts. 

Sir  Hussey  Vivian's  father  was  on  a  visit  to 
him  when  I  was  in  the  Forest,  and  is  an  example 
to  all  men  of  the  good  effects  of  a  country  life  and 
country  sports.  Mr.  Vivian  resides  at  Trewan  in 
Cornwall,  where  he  has  kept  hounds  for  a  great 
number  of  years  (hunting  fox  after  Christmas), 
and  where  he  fulfils  some  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  a  countiy  gentleman.  Although  nearly 
arrived  at  "  the  age  of  man,"  Mr.  Vivian  is  young 
in  constitution,  and  as  finn  and  strong  a  horseman 
as  I  ever  met  with. 

*  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Touloaae>  Sir  Hussey  took  a  moat 
mip«rtant  peat  ividi  the  18th  Li^t  Dragoons^  but  reoeived  a 
«eyere  wound. 

'  t  There  is  nollihig  new  under  the  sun.  The  acholar  will  gd 
back  to  the  golden  shield  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  which  the 
fines,  thus  En^ished,  were  engraved:-^ 

^'  Th'  Athenians,  Argives,  and  loniana  tamed, 
Tanagraa'  sons  tfaia  golden  bowl  hare  placed 
A  sacred  gift-^/off  thwr  aptnk  the  tenths 
For  Ttct'ry  with  Ifaeir  fiiends  Ae  Bpartanrgahied;'^  - 


<• 
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'  Ob  the  aeMnd  iby  of  my  limiting  widi  Mr. 
NkaU,  I  kad  the  pkaswe  of  geeing  the  weli- 
iaoHFn  Mr«  Butler.  Although  we  had  sever  met, 
-we  had  heard  and  read  of  eaeh  olher;  and,  as 
wme  one  obeerves,  <^  where  there  is  a  synqpaAy 
of  thought  and  sentiments,  noble  souls  make 
aoquaintance  at  first  sight^'—a  slight  introduction 
put  us  completely  at  oiir  ease.  Mn  Butler  ii»- 
formed  me  tiiat  the  last  was  HheJbrtiHh  nmM 
^Affxl  in  suecesMm  that  he  had  spent  in  the 
Forest;  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  should  he 
live  to  see  forty  years  more,  fox-hunting  in  the 
Forest  would  only  be  talked  of  m  having  anee 
o&cnm 

*  The  colour  of  his  coat  being  different,  trum- 
pets and  swords  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  Mr. 
Butler,  but  he  also  has  been  honored  with  the 
notice  of  his  Sovereign.  When  George  IV.'*- 
Ihen  Prince  of  Wales  «-•  hunted  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  Mr.  Butler  resides,  he  was  extremely 
]^eased  with  his  society,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
several  slight  marks  of  his  attention.  Every  one, 
indeed,  must  be  pleased  with  Mr.  Butler*  There 
is  about  him  a  simplicity  of  manner,  added  to  a 
quaintness  of  expression,  very  rarely  met  with  in 
these  sophisticated  days ;  to  which  an  additional 
zest  is  given  by  a  powerful  Dorsetshire  dialect 
As  a  sportsman,  a  companion,  and  a  worthy  and 
excellent  man,  however,  Mr.  Butler  ranks  with 
any  one ;  and  his  name  is  as  well  known  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  of  the  Spmting  World  as 
Russell's  wagons  are  on  the  Western  road. 

I  own  I  am  Impartial  to  English  customs  and 
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.iMaoMlrs  hudMir:  native  garb,;  tmAiBvAfSomf  that 
ill  biiether.CBnteiy,  motrnt^  tlie  thi^ier!(0ir^i»  •at 
baity  tbe  senieBibraiice'oC^tlieiii  en^Ti  trill  ht  kft» 
Tbaiittey  riuiiaia^  at  pi^seirt  >iii  Aillf  fivoe  awl 
vhtmthnmug  Donietridce  yeomei^  tbeiftilowkig 
aiia<dotfri»ald:'by  Mr*  Botler  \vjU  .amply  j|iidv0»^ 
and  I yriMh^l'6oM  r^ato it  tomy-reaiiili'B kk  wall 
ia^kemlated  it  tome.  Mr« Boiler ittforiMiiiWf 
ka- was  lalefly  incited  to  the  houM  of  a  ipeceeniiof 
iJufi  deeer^tion^  who:  gava  a  diatiar  to  etout  a 
doaen  frienda.  ^.  My  boat^"  said'  Mr«  B.  ^  miighed 
u^arde  of  tvreaty  stane,  and  eate  iiehind  a'  ntwp 
eJf .'beef  weigh^g  fifty«two  pounds.  Bei9g  •* 
baohelor,  a  friend  of  his  weighing  nearly  as  nHMb 
aale  at  thfs  bottom  jof  tbe  tabl^  l)elund.  a  tain  of 
veal  weighing  thirty  pounds,  and  there  was  :» 
bam  m  the. middle  waighing  twantyMven  jMHinds. 
Whon  these  wave  removed^  the  maid  in  wjiiting 
placed  M  plum  puddings  in  af>  fi{fi09mt.diMlm% 
en  tketaMa^  wha»'heciniaat6r.«allad  o«t  tOibf^VPfr 
^4bat  wHI  d!»5  iSa^i;  ifo/i'<  puti4mg^  mm^fnd/fti»g0 
doiwn  tHll  t^ffwVV  \  iw./ ..; --Mfi- 

.When  speakipg  of  Dorsetsbirei.  and^  lest 
ftnother  opportunity  should  not  present  }X^li^ 
permit  vm  to  mention  a  ^iraumstance  that  oc- 
curred there  in  the  course  of  last  season,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  sportsmen,  reflects  immoi-tal  honour 
on  the  county.  A  farmer  in  Mr.  Farquhai'son's 
Hunt  was  accused  of  Icilling  a  fox.  He  was  tiot 
ffffowed  to  dine  at  the  farmers^  ordinary  at  hh 
pnafket  t0WHf  until  he  had  prwedy  by  an  qfidavit 
jto  that  f^ftf^/,  that  he  v^w  not  guiltj/  of  th^  get  V 

VHf^tikwged  with!/ 
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As  may  be  expected,  the  gentleman  J  have 
been  speaking  of— being  quite  an  original-^oei 
n(A  only  afford  amusement  to  his  friends,  but  is 
UOMT  and  then  himself  the  subject  of  a  harmleas 
joke.  On  tlie  last  day  of  my  visit  to  Sir  Huasey, 
be  had  a  large  party  to  dinner,  amongst  whom 
was  Mr«  Butler ;  and  by  accident  be  was  placed 
opposite  aa  excellent  painting  oi  a  fox  by  Ba* 
rsnger*  It  so  happened  that  Mn  Butler  never 
saw  this  fox  till  he  had  taken  his  ghiss  of  port 
wine  after  his  cheese,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed 
— ^*  What  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  fox  !  '*— "  Ah, 
Billyh,"  said  an  old  friend  of  his  who  sate  oppo* 
site  to  him,  ^  how  well  your  nose  must  have  been 
downt  this  last  hour,  that  you  never  saw  that  fox 
before!''    Sir  Hussey  lives  well. 

It  is  now,  however,  time  to  finish  my  Tour ; 
but  I  cannot  conclude  it  without  offering  my 
best  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  and  frigidly 
reception  I  have  met  in  the  Sporting  World,  as 
well  as  for  the  assistance  I  have  received  from 
those  to  whom  I  applied  for  informatiou^ 

•  Among  his  friendi  Mr.  Butler  it  better  known  m  '^  BiUy 
Butler/' 

t  Teiliiieiil    for  hMndi  Hooping  woQ  to  dieir  work. 
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NIMROD«  SECOND  TOUR, 

X|(MU€IHO  aOOOiniTS  OF 

THE  WARWICKSHIRE  HOUNDS,  vmn  Mil.  Hat, 

MR.  BOYCOTT'S, 

THE  SHROPSHIRE,  vndbb  Sib  Bbllivoraic  GaAHAif, 

THE  CHESHIRE,  vnosb  Sm  Henbt  Ma|nwa?iwo, 

SIR  RICHARD  PUI^ESTON'S, 

THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  via>K»  M».  MutrrsR^. 


On  Sunday  the  4th  of  December  1825  I 
reached  Oxford,  but,  from  the  iuclemeot  state  of 
the  weather,  had  no  hunting  till  the  following 
Friday,  when  I  met  the  Duke  of  Beaufort^s 
hounds  at  Heythorpe.  This  is  the  place  to  see 
this  distinguished  pack.  It  is  their  home ;  and 
they  come  out  of  their  kennel  with  a  sort  of  lap- 
dog  brightness  on  their  skins  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  hounds.  To  a  lover 
of  hounds  the  sight  is  quite  enchanting ;  and  the 
venerable  though  sporting  appearance  of  their 
huntsman,  Philip  Payne,  adds  much  to  the  effect. 
From  his  Grace  himself,  indeed,  to  the  second 
whipper-in,  there  is  something  particularly  in 
character  in  this  first-rate  establishment.  The 
Duke  looks  like  a  Duke ;  and  his  servants  are  the 
most  civil,  cleanlv)  and  well-ordered,   in   their 
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re^q^tive  situation^  that  have  ever  eoioe  undw. 
my  observation.  Will  Long,  the  firat  vrhi(q[)fr-W5 
is  quite  yerjwt  ^  aud  a  luaii  iuu«k  lie  fi^i^jdioiu 
who  leau  find  any  fault  in  the  eecodd. 

H^ythorp^— *as  I  suppose,  frwn  beingalavg^ 
domam-^is  not  a  ikvoffite  fixtaw^  but  I  eqaaider 
it  by  no  means  a  bad  place  to  see  hounds. .  In  the 
first  place  \%  is  a  certaia  find  evfscy  \kmt  ift  tb^ 
day,  and  with  a  good  scent  there  is  nothing  tQ 
enable  a  fox  to  put  hounds  at  d^fiawe :  if  he  files, 
he  has  some  distance  to  go  before  he  c^  hide  • 
liis  head  again,  and  a  fine  country,  In  some  di^'^^e* 
tions,  before  him*  To  this  is  to  be  added^  tlier^ 
are  several  parts  of  the  Heytborpe  grounds  very 
favorable  for  seeing  hounds  huntj  and  this  day 
we  liad  a  great  treat  in  riding  on  one  side  of  a 
glen  which  skirts  the  par^^  whilst  thfi  homnds 
were  running  their  fox  on  the  oth^r,  .with  the 
whole  pack  in  view.  I  was  particularly  struck, 
with  the  number  of  clever  liQcses  .1  saw.  at  H^** 
thorpe,  though  the  field  ^ius  not  a  laif«  one«  i 

I  thence  {iro(;eeded  intQ  W(^rwi«4^imi  wd 
again  took  up  my  Hbo<le  at  Al«cot  I'arks  tjht)  noal 
of  Mr.  West,  which  was  my  head-quarters  during 
my  sUty  in  that  county.  ' 

On  the  10th  I  met  the  \¥arwickshire  hounds 
at  Compton  Verney,  the  seat  of  l^ord  WiHoDgh*. 
by  -^  esteemed  one  of  their  bast  fiHturea,    We  ^ 
found  instantly,  and  ran  him  more  than  half  ,^ 
hour,  wijth  only  one  trifling  check.     Twi>  p^! 
culiarities   attended  this  burst.     The  paoe   the^ 
hoimds  went  at  was  tremeiuloys,  ^ut  from  th$ , 
short  and  curling  manner  in  which.  t.U^  iwn,  raHr*'* 
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ukm^eifrnk  to  tint  of  a  bare  on  her  feil-«^t  wm 
vnott  ^HAmU  to  kee|>  witli  tlieiti.  Tke  kinhst 
rUkW'  irate  htflM)  and  it  more  tiuui  oote  Im|»» 
pened  that  the '  leet '  beeanie  lirftt,  ttid  tlid  ftnil) 
iiettrty  lasti  Vhere  ww,  hmrever^  ivtiat  ttie  Iriikp- 
mm-  eall  some  ^*  wicked  ridiog''  eo  f hid  chvr«'*«t 
leaii^et^eAller  lenae  b^ig  timber ^  with  a  good 
ytmtiiag  &k|uir«Htrap  on  ene  tide  or  die  other*  .  In 
8|^  of  the  «8efttl  firaetiee  of  tyiag  oti  the  liat, 
two  iiifft  were  gowgwel)  bare^Jkeadmlj  vis.  Mr. 
Meyrtck  (who  alwejir  goes  well)^  ^oA  an  Iriib 
gfitttleoian  named  liee,  who  was  ttiying  at  Lea« 
minglw*  I  MW  Mr.  Lea  ehatgiog  iome  vec3f 
naigh  pAaeei^  m  a  line  of  hb  ovm,  ai^iaMatljr 
^pijtto  vii^ftrdleM '  of  eeiiseqiieiieea^.  He.  rode  a 
good  ioft  of  liMi  horse,  that  should  not  baie  httu 
aliowiid  to  have^  tirassed  the  Channel  9gun^  wbieh 
I  mdetslaiid  be  his  siace  done.  I  was  lAia^ 
pleased  with  his  tfosmn&r  of  taking;  his  feiitts% 
He  weftt  dose  up  to  them  befoie  be  ^Nrang^  and 
did  theui  in  a  feiy  luseteriy  manner. 

'Gould  it  have  heeapoasiMe  to  have  beoi  an 
uUyitai^,  I  should  hove  been  wttk  the  Warwick-' 

•  Nothing  gfaort  ol  the  ariaar  off  th«  ckaw  «<Hdd  isdutt  ^  nuia 
to  he  toni^  m  it  vm^  thiw^h  a  ssroog  hUck-thon  fmei  «f  the 
me  Of  tedve  moei  en  noor^  wltnuiit  anjthli^  fe  j^ntect  Me  heeii 
mtA'%Mk  Oeiieetteaeefc  hewicf »  iw  get  of  ikht  la  theie  iMMwf 
wm^f^  whea  thimge  m»  8Di9gw€fi  end  themerie  tliii^  in 
the  eer.  The  foOowing  »  no  hut  exem|^r:  One  &$y  bitataaen^. 
Be^  bhblcr,  wlii|ifier-iii  fee  the  OB  BarMex  fex-heue^i,  «ae 
adiflTM  a  1<iMr  ^aurniHeAle  eaicl  Ua  Wmai  « Taheeatt 
irhal  je«  aea.fktj  Be^!'"  aaidjft  0Biitli»ai(  to  Un,  «*  theie  ia  a  hell 
e#  a  |dace  on  (he  otiier  aide.'*-—'' Thank  ye,  Sir,"  replied  Bob; 
4*  hat  a  imeh  e^  a  aasHiti  ie  all  one  to  me;'*  aed  hr'neter  turned 
hia  »>^>«^-  •        '     >  - 
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iUiHy  M  well  a»  with  the  Dulfe's  houndlf  ini  ill* 
pMMding  iday :  it  was  a  bye-day,  and  only  a  Cm; 
pe«|^  irefe  out,  but  it  shewed  aa  aioellemt  -mo* 
Hhey  found  their  fox  in  Oakley  Wood,. and  inm 
hwi  fior  fifty-five  minutes,  tip-tdp  paeei  over  .thf 
^oeet^part^  the  oouirtry,  and  killed^ 

.  On  Thursday  the  Idtii  met  the  Warwiekahire 
at  Ufton  Wood.  The  covert  being  central,  we 
had  a  very  large  field;  but,  what  is  rare,  we  drew 
it  Mank,  We  found  again  in  Itehington  Htattf^ 
whirii  never  fails,  and  killed  without  much  sportif 
He  was  so  (mssed  by  the  pace  whilst  he  was  on 
£qot,  that  when  he  got  into  Chesterton  Wood,  he 
was  i^|M4d  to  leave  it  again,  and  thus  lost  his  life 
in  covert.  We  had  what  Mn  Hay  calls  hiii^  small 
pack  on  this  day*— chiefly  bitches,  and  those 
))Ounds  ^ioh  he  brought  into  WainiHok6hirer~> 
and  I  never  saw  hounds  run  closer  togetfi^  than 
in  this  short  but  decieave  burst 

VfUm  Wood  is  peculiarly  situated.  In  some 
directions,  a  fox  ean  lead  you  over  as  fine  a  couu** 
try  as  England  can  shew,  and  in  others  about  the 
worst  This  shews  the  necessity  of  the  fisM 
leaving  open  that  side  c^  the  covert  from  which-  i( 
is  desirable  that  a  fox  should  break. 

, .  There  was  to  me,  and  indeed  it  must,  have 
bcMi  to  every  one,  a  very  agreeable  sight  on  this 
dfiy  in  the  field.  This  was  Mrs.  Shakerley  (the 
l44y  of  Mr.  Shakerley,  jun«.  of  Somerford.HaUjf 
Cheshire),  upon  her  beautifiil,  I  might  almost^ 
su^rb^  horse  The  Golden  Ball.  Mrs.  Shakerley 
laiS.^  French  lady  of  high  birth,  and  ^^ertainly  the 
most  ,g|3uceful  ^orse-woman  I; ever  saw  upon  ^ 
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hoM^  the  Lady  BVelbe  hersielf^  da  her  whito 
[Mtlfrey>  eould  not  kare  excelted'hen  1^  httfid^ 
aM^Mreli  usher  seal,  is  quite  perfect,  and  I  imder* 
sttthd  ilie  'has  gone  very  well  d&ee  or  twice  u 
iidicMt^rshire.  There  was  a  F<H*e^  NoblemaB 
also  in  the  field  on  this  day  who  attracted  'my 
niM9cff,  and  who,  I  thought,  sat  with  much  ^race 
upon  his  horse.  This  was  the  Marquis  Herrera) 
an  American  Spaniard,  from  Cuba,  and  hdr  to 
80,000/.  penr  annum.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Shakeriey,  and,  having  no  establishment  in  Bng^ 
land,  contented  himself  with  going  out  with  th^ 
htfunds  on  a  Leammgton  hack,  which  he  rode 
gallaally  fisr  two  days^  charging  no  less  than  six 
gates  in  the  time. 

On  Saturday  the  17th  met  the  Warwickshire 
ftt  WaHon  Wood,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  MordAunt, 
when  a  fine  day's  sport  was  shewn.  There  was  a 
burning  scent ;  and.  with  our  first  fox  the  hounds 
mn  away  from  every  one  for  twenty  minutes-^the 
field  being  obliged  to  go  around  to  a  bridge  over 
a  floodcid  river.  We  found  again  about  twd 
A'^steck,  and;  after  three  attempts  to  go  away,  he 
^t  his  head  straight  for  the  Edge  Hills— going 
over  a  very  fine  country  of  about  ten  miles  extenh 
Whenibe  hounds  got  to  the  Hill*— as  is  too  ofteii 
the  case-'^ey  got  upcm  a  fi-esh  fox ;  and  hating 
t>f  Course  beaten  the  horses  over  this  very  severfe 
ground,  it  was  impossible  to  stop  them,  and  a\Va^ 
Aey  we^t.  Mr.  Hay  followed  the  line  of  4heni 
till  it  got  quite  dark,  when,  not  knowing  the 
country,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit^ 
and  though  Will  -Boxall,  the  whipper-itt,  sw6^ 
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moM  iafsetkui^  faiM  of  aoine^  tkews  •  pwt  of 
tbo^Mkit^re^ottt^ all  night;  i>»    n*]     xh'^ 

^  li  90  ihmppmMdj  Irotn*  the  sevtml  imttmgtntr 
tomipti  wUeh  this  fiix  niMfe  to:biieiik;frim  ^ttwtr* 
•h«M  \Vo0d-*>4he  oOvert  in  whkh.  he  wui^fMntff-- 
thut  very/foiv.  goft  weil  aivay  with  tb^^  bBmnfe* 
All  the .  Wanridnhire  M  baads  ware  i»  ii*iit4a 
throtm  out^  and  some  of  them  (auioiigrt,  ivhOfn 
iVHB  mysalf)  never  knew  wUak  way  the  JieunAi 
were  gone  until  all  cbaaee  of  eatching. .  thein  whe 
at  an  end.  VexatkNia  aa  this  was,  i%  yvm,  uenldBe 
to  repine;  but  it  proves  what  I  have  before eaidi 
vii*  that  k  is  better  to  go  throngli  a  oeveil#J^ 
bounds  at  certain  tkiies,  than  to  keep  oofende.  it 
%vith  the  hope  of  a  good  start,  wbiah  hope  may 
never  be  realised* 

It  was  very  generally  admitted,  even  by.  tbdse 
who  went  well  themselves,  that  Mn  Fnncis 
Hblhind,  Mr.  Patrick  (a  gentleman  larmer 
from  Worcestershire)  on  his  ianunia  Itttiir  iwre, 
Mr.  CockbiU,  jun.,  And  Mr.  JOea-s,  had  4l|e  best 
of  this  rua-«*Mr.  Holland  and  Mr#Pktteic|^|.per^ 
haps,  having  the  oream.  of  it^  JUiv  Afeyriek.Mtant 
gallantly  on  his  favorite  old  horse  Jadk,!  4iiut 
having  over*niarked  him: a  little  in  eoosainga  deep 
wbeat'-field,  he  rather  declined  at  the  lasfe  ..The 
horses,  however,  were  all  so  diBttes88d^.that,'Wfakn 
ascending  the  Hill,  not  one  of  them  «i«puid  Jace 
a  small  fence  until  a  little  puff  was  afforded  thebi, 
when  Mr.  Cockbill  got  over  it.  Mr;  Wyatt,'  ilfr. 
H«  Cinnpbell,  Mr.  Follo^ves^  and  Mr.  ^lieldoo, 
the  flower  of  the  Warwickshire  riderfiy  were  .itll 
uirfbrtttttate  in  not  getting  aiVay* 
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Tfm  MMl'immhig  (Simky)  I  MooifipnM 
Mr.  Hay  to  tb«  keaml,  to  team  tbe  state  of 
alMni^  «id  we iMiid  tketikU  ttekmtidfr  b«ft  oue 
liMtMfivra*  Ihed  Mvof  soiii  this  ketuiei  befbi^i 
Baiviiig  iti  eituitioii  («k  Butler's  M«feotf^  Abdat 
^mlle  eit  tlie  right  of  the  tmA  from  WtrwMc  to 
Biiihiirf,  «d  ebent  tan  mtteg  from  the  fbtuiier 
p\Baey^4oo  much  in  the  durt~it  is  quHe  seAeieiit 
Ibrihe  furpM%  ead  the stebles  Mry  gdod  indeed. 
In  the  latter  were  twetity^hiee  hunters  for  Mr. 
Hagr  Mi  hk  two  men^  and  I  consider  them  very 
well  adati<«d  for  the  puipoee.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  oae  hnHbnd  hotee  among  them; 
sefemi  of  them  quite  tkeraugh^Mwl ;  and)  I 
might  nimeel  mf^  all  poaseasmg  bone  and  sub* 
ftadee^  without  whieh  tiiey  are  of  no  use  in 
Warwiekahife.  They  aee  in  the  hands  of  an 
MOellent  groom^  <  *  i  •  •  Morris^  whom  I  remetti* 
her  whsft  ht  the  senriee  of  Mr*  Lechmere  Charlton 
ami  Miu  Hoanyold. 

•  I  waa  glad  to  see  Jack  Wood  (the  hennel  hunts* 
Mtt^'toOkbgltageodlHalth;  but  I  dU  not  like 
Mm  to  well  in^his  white  jean  ooat^  and  am  hUjM^ 
to  I4id  hist  year  in^ the  bit^if  pink  and  tho  black 
al|p  OB*  the  oM  wiAe  nmioi  Them^  he  was  quite 
at  hottmy  one  of  themeatest  iumdlem  of  a  nag  that 
ievor  eamn  ahmgsidfl  ^f  in*  the  fields  and^  lin 
ail  «itsspeeta»  oleren  In  hie  prssent  sitaation, 
hawov^i  he  is  vMk  placed;  uiA  I  rObsideied 
Mr.  Uey^e  hounds  very  fit' to  gow 
^'  iifeiy<mitohliltothe«p|)eatonce  ef  MrJHh^'s 
fitatwhipperfitt^  Will  BofcalK  He  lahomidsMin 
zeal,  without  which  ootidOg  «ao' bet  dsoolerelh 
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To ^ ^ue$|k>ii I  put  tq him  m  weimfealoi^j^ih 
the  hpundi)  henuMie  me  an  msmer  wUehbtwipciA 
kirn  for  a  gpod  one*  <<  You  mwt  kiive:  bttia^timi 
}a«t  njgtit^. .  Mw4«rUig  so  mmf  Jmire-  itt' theiliaiifii 
wenayounQty  Will?''  fswi  L-*<^  Whyiiopi^Swi? 
ireplied  Will,. e^lXjMrnot ;  I  was  oo  afeat4  about 
tbe  hiMiida  nev^r  ecfouiig  *  homa"  Thus  ^^kakf 
«peftrc,say%  .  .^ 

And  go  to  it  witb  ddji^u"  ,,* 

Oa  the  next  day  (Monday  the  18lh)  •  I  jnei 
the  Warwickshire  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  tlwt 
prinoely  seat  of  Mn  Chanckw  Leigh ;  but  the  *4ay 
and  our  sport  were  both  so  bad  that  I  hafe  nodiiiig 
to  say*  I  have  one  remaiic,  however,  to  make 
respecting  the  country  I  was  in.  WanHckabdM 
is  not— ^neither  do  I  suppose  it  will  ever  be*>^ 
what  Warwickshire  was.  •  Berrieot  Wned,  the 
best  part  of  this  draw^  is  now  gi?en  tor  Loni 
Anson.  Frankton  Wood,  the  very  best  covert  in 
those  woodlands,  is  now  drawn  by  IiMd)  Adson« 
Ditto^  Dubdell,  a  gerse  on  Sir  Theophilua  Bid* 
dttlph's  property,  whenes  his  Lordsh^  hae  had 
Buoh  fine  sport  thesetwo  last  seascms.  It  May:  be 
said  they  cannot  be  given  to  a  better  usan  wimh 
I  jreafdily  i^jree  to;  but  what  is  become  of  the 
.  I^teriden  country— ^the  finest  woodland  country  is 
th9.  r  world —^  the  country  that,  when  Bir.  Oorbet 
hjdntcd  .Warwickshire)  produced  such  sport'^-suob 
real  sport  to  real  lovers  of  fox-huntingt  '  I 
iMiswer^  >it  is  gone  I  The  -Warwickshire  Wood- 
lands 9ft  now  termed  tbe  '<  Kenil worth  coutttry/^ 
which  may  be  said  to  be  a  bad  exchange* 


/!    »«  » 
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^-  /Ete'foliMrifi^  k  tbe  bfetory  »f  Mr.  Hay,  as 
iJMiMMi^if  kM«  any  right  to  inqujie  Into  iti  Hh 
wsidtiice^  is  Dkiiue  Castle/  in  the  neighbourhood 
^ihetmiA^AXffmo'Tnted;  and  be  eomnieiieed  his 
8poiliiig^qi9t€n^  by^- hunting  tihe  Hokleraes&  ooun- 
Iryi  •'  Ha  *  their  took  to  the  Wowe  eo^try 
(ioiii{>rising  part  of  Staffordsiiire,  Cheshire,  and 
Shropshire) -«- formerly  hunted  by  Sir 'Thomas 
Mostyn— where  he  continued  three  seasons,  and 
thence  he  came  into  Wtfwickshire.  That  he  is 
a^sportsMMi^  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  He 
tides  vffy  well  up  to  his  homids^  and  his  langui^ 
^HMiaticttlarlir  his  cheer  in  chase— is  both  wKwn^ 

In  society,  the  manners  of  Mr.  Hay  are 
psvticufanrly  mild  and  agreeable,  but  his  cooduet 
witii  hia  hounds  is  firm*  Having,  at  the  com* 
mAicement  of'  the  season,  lost*  llie  chance  of  some 
rans'by'the  orer-eagemess  of  his  field,  he  adopted 
the*  best  method  oC  preventing  a  recurrence 
of'  'tiie  cKsappdn tment.  He  addressed  his  brother 
sportsmcttib  in  a  1  short  but  pithy  speech,  when  on 
Ibe  poflit  ef  fihiioKg  his  fox,  and  begged  to  explain 
to^tfaeai  the  Hteral  a^eeptalibn  of  those  two  little 
HMBOsyHaUes^  ^HCKLD  har]>!"  One  word  to 
Ae  wise  ha9  ever  been  esteemed  sufficient ;  and 
Ivaiii'sthis  instance  had '  a  most  happy  effect;  for 
no' 'field  has  been  be«ter  kept  than  Warwick** 
shine- eibee  that  hour,  and  much  to  its  credit  be 
ittolfl^' 

-!^  Where  iS  the  tdm  who  has  not  pressed  upofi 
hoanAi' in'^hie  Idmo;'  andf  wha«  is  the  num 
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wh^  m  tlie  extiiey  «f  die  t4Mift)lii«3r-MM>do  it 

"  He  broke,  *ds  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 
OflmhHnK^fitrtliea«ert]nNHhhfria;     '   *"  * 
Mb9*erthete«QdNf<iin»yHnwMiift«K*  '    >• 
And  oaee  o*er  atv^nl  cnuitij  goDtlemtBHu' 


« 


BtrokIb  /)oii  Juan, 

But  it  Is  almott  always  to  his  own  mst  Where 
ii.4hcM«  more  plcMing  tight  than  totoee  ahiml^ 
■MIL  go  fiHlh  with  his  pook,  and  oMdio  kis  cast 
ttMDidesladfagr  theoffowil?  It  i§  km^  A^i  hmmt^ 
it^m^OifhjIfdJ^  On  the  <Mher  hand^  «iiuitean 
ki  lass  piaasaig  to  a  true  sportsman^  Ihantoisee 
hounds  workings— and  workiug  perhafis  in :  vaiil^^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  horassi  wi^  their  huntsaien 
iiwatisfied  and  gnunbtiag^  with  a  good  fon^  and 
n  fine  eountry  belbra  them  ? 

Mr«  Hay's  kennel  is  divided  into  two  pnshs 
a  lai^  aad  a  samll  one.  The  former  isohiefiy 
composed  of  the  hounds  handed  orer  to  him,  with 
the  country,  hy  Mr«  Shirley ;  and  the  laMer  oom^ 
priass  those  whidt  ha  faiougkt  with  him  from 
Staffi(irdshim»  Tlie  large  one  comes  uudsr  4he 
donomitiatiott  of.  a  fine  slapping  k>t  df  homidsi 
wfaiah  ought  to  kill  tlieir  fox  in  any  osimk^  and 
upon  any  day ;  whilst  the  small  pack  goes  one 
point  b^id  thisi  These  hounds  give>  one  Ihe 
ideUf  thati  with  a  good  scent  and  in  a  fine  oounttfy, 
they,  could  burst,  and  nm  in  to,  tlio  best  fim'Ahat 
overwore  a  brush  in  less  tlisn  half  an  hoilr*«*«ao 
smart  and  i^uiek  ara  they  in*  tlieur  natun^  On  Ae 
mcioiiig.cHi  which  tliey  brsught  their  Ibx^fiMu 


.   •  wji.Rifvtcii8fltii6« '  ass 

jMlMglo^  Ueftlh  to  Ckwiertim  WtMJ^  >  (ithere 
tliey  kf IM,)  I  thought  I  never  ww  koukidt  get 
Hioc^  quMdy  cmt  of  covert  and  0ettle  better  to  the 
«cenfc**HniBDiBg  it  m  true  tud  ae  cIom  •aa  if  they 
bad  M  been  •  in  eonples ;  or,  m  bbriro^ved  but 
better  Inngunge  than  my  oivn, 

**  nice  the  hones  of  Uie  mm,  all  ftbmsu'* 

Puggy  would  have  told  us  thin,  if  he  omM  hate 
-apoken  oo  tlw  ooeaaioB ;  for  in  theae  few  fiefcla  he 
.watf  rto  Mown  that  he  lay  down  in  tlie  otverl^'  and 
wonU  not  fi^e  the  country  again.  This  k  ar  it 
ahanld  be.  All  iMNinda  will  hunt ;  but,  m  Mr. 
Bnekford  ao  jwtly  obaervesi  <^  'lit  Me  dnk  of 
ike  ^^mJimmd  ikat  dklingmUhe§  himi^ 

Unhafifqr  nuat  that  man  be  who  is  not  saAidiad 
with  the  manner  in  which  Warwickahife  is  tte%? 
kuMedi  There  is  a  good  peek  of  hounds;  a 
aiKMrtenuui  at  the  head  of  tbani«*a  man  Ibll  of 
aaal  and  activity^  who  values  neither  labour  nor 
expense^  and  I  heartily  wish  him  auccess* 
.  .  After  hunting  I  dined  at  Leamington  with  8ir 
Loftua  Otway.  We  luid  a  lai^e  party  of  sportmg 
men^  and  amongat  them,  Mn  Meyriek,  Mn  Buck, 
and  C!oionol  Roliina  of  the  7th  Hussafa,  who  had 
lall  been  out  that  niomiug  with  Ijord  Auaoni  at 
NeM'nhani,.  the  seat  of  the  Elatl  of  Denbight  A 
,&x  WHS  ibinid  in  the  gorse,  whioh  Mforded  a 
cuiMlal  mn  of  one  hour  and  fifteen  annates,  though 
tbe^ish  was  w>uiting.  I  was  glad  tlie  two  last- 
•amed  gentleman  were  out,  as  they  wem  UfW'  to 
timoountry;  and .  they  were  also  fortunate  40'aee 
AJU:*  Hay's  line  run  on  the  preceding  Saturday. 
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In  hMOur:  of  the  day^  and  the  import  itaftMud^' 
Sir  Loftw  proposed  ^  the  health  of'  Lord  AxiMil^ 
It  was  dnmk  trith  enthwiBmn.  ^<  What  m  galhokt 
felh>TVt  over  a  country  !^'  said  ohe.  <<  Whdt  a 
trump!''  fsaid  another.  ^^  What  a  htli^bMan  he 
will  mahe  in  a  few  yeans ! "  said  a  third/  ^  By 
the  Lotd,"  said  I,  ^^  if  the  name  of  Anson  had 
not  been  immortalized  before,  this  man  would  de^ 
the  business ! " 

Shiee  I  iirert  knew  Warwickshire,  a  great 
addition  has  been  made  to  it  in  the  town*^  hu^ 
miagton.  It  now  contains  several  resident  spoils*^ 
men,  who  live  very  sociably  together,  and  entertain 
their  friends  in  the  most  hospitable  mennen 
Amongst  them  is  a  gentleman  by  Ihe  name  of 
Moray,  from  the  county  of  Perth,  a  Major  in  the 
Bn^oon  service*  The  Major  is  a  bruising  ridet*, 
and  by  fiur  the  best  mounted  man  I  saw  in  War^ 
wickshire.  In  addition  to  the  excellent  stamp  of 
his  horses,  their  condition  is  quite  perfect  '  In 
short  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  I  never  saw^ 
four  tim^  in  my  life,  six  horses  in  any  one  manV 
possessioii  in  sucb  a  fit  state  to  go  M  hlsarai 
They  are  full  of /le^  of  th^  right  mrt,  and  fk(^ 
muscles  quite  luxuriant  I  say  tliis  with  tiicreasbd 
satisfectiou,  because  these  horses,  instead  of  b^ing 
turned  out  in  the  summer,  travelled  eight  hundred' 
miles  OB  the  turnpike  iioad,  and  were  kept  on  hard 
rnrat*  The  Major  assured  me  he  never  had  Hiem 
in  nich  tune  belbre^  either  with  rei^ct  to  thehf 
legs  and^feet,  or  their  bodies*    ^  I  may  Mow  them,^' 

he,  ^  but  I  cannot  tire  tltenu'^ 

Oft  thfe«eo(nid  of  Jsamty  (1826)  I  goft  upon 
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ilift -HdNmiia  at  Oxford  on  my  road  to  Slurewrt^ury 
Hunt  .-The  Oentleuieii  of  the  Hunt  aot  tMean^ 
hjU^V  MP^I  tbeAird)  I  stopped  short  at  ShiSbal,  and 
hunted 'frith  Mr.  Boycott^  hounds  on  that  diaiy,' 
wkioh  met  withm  four  miles  of  the  place. ' 
;  >  The  foUcnving  is  all  I  know  of  Mr.  Boycott's 
piMent  establishment.  On  Sir  Bellinghhm  Gra« 
ham  giving  up  what  is  called  the  Shiffnal  country 
last  season,  Mr.  Boycott  took  to  it  widi  a  sub-^ 
sortition,  and  he  keeps  the  hounds  at  Rudge,  his 
seat  cm  the  Bridgenorth  side  of  the  country,  and 
hunts  three  days  a  week.  His  pack  was  purchased 
from  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Nunn,  in  the  neigli* 
bourhood  of  Colchester  in  Essex,  and  to  which'  he 
has  added  some  drafts  from  one  or  two  other 
kennels.  He  hunts  them  himself,  assisted  by  Iiord 
Middloton's  late  oelebrated  whipper-in,  Zao,  and 
Skidner,  late  whipper-in  to  Mr.  Hay  in  the  Woore 
country. 

^  Our  place  of  meeting  was  in  the  Bridgenbrtli 
country,  whence,  after  drawing  blank  one  or  two 
sihall  coverte,  we  proceeded  to  Apley  Castle,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  Mr.  Whitmore,  M.  P.  for 
Brklgenorth)  whose  extensive  woods  we  drew  with* 
out  a  touch.  Mr.  Whitmore  relinquished  fox« 
Hunting,  of  which  he  ileas  once  such  an  admirer; 
but  his  younger  brother  still  sticks  to  the  brush ; 
and  I  hope,  for  the  honour  of  Shropshire,  we  shbll 
never  he  without  a  descendant  of '  ^^  the '  mighty 
Beltome"  in  the  field.  We  got  on  the  stale 
scent  of  a  fox  aft^wards**-*just  enough  to  tantalise 
us — and  thus  ended  the  draw. 

« 

1 1^  given  ib  understand  that  <tbe  honnda  Mf, 
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good.  oluMr^tor  for  luiutiug,  but  uat  wnek  #Im 
Tbiy  ammry  uuttvett totbe  eye,  mmI Abei?  ciNidi^i 
tioD  snrns^  wr^fasd*    In  Aoti  tbay  were  aII  but 4i»*> 
easedi^.  The  uofimeiiiiesa  .io  the  ey^  ctdkmMI,  of^ 
caiir«e,.b0  Meaediedia  this  short  tkoe ;  -but  I  itiuat 
giiee.Mn  Boycott  and  Zao  great  creditifor  brwgiaf  ^ 
th^m.to  eovevt  10  the  cieen  luid  wboleeoiae  sliUe  hi  * 
wliioh  J  WW  thetu  oa  thb  day ;  aod,  coosideriiig 
theaeawH)  I  understand  they  hwe had  <)aite  th^ur^ 
shefe  of  jport. 

:  A^er  tbb  day^e  hunting  (if  mich  it  oould  be 
called)  Mr^^Boycott  drove  nie  in  his  gi^*^  Bhrewfi^^ 
buryi  whither  he  was  i^ng  to  attend  tlia  •  Hunt 
Meetingi  and  I  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  Sir 
Bellingbani  Graham*    Sir  Bw  resides  in  a  v^ry 
commedipips  house  wilkhin  a  mile  and  a  half  <41 
Shrewsbury— the  property  of  Mn  Loxdale^  Towm 
Clerk  of  Shrewsbury ;  but  I  found  him  not  in  Alie 
most  comfortable  situation*  I  ever  saw  him  in.    He 
waa  M  liu^ .  half  aaleep,  by  his  fire  aide^  luiviug^  for 
tbe&wt  time  iu  his  Ufe  enlhreiy  lost  his  hounds^ 
and  missed  one  of  the  finest,  runs  tliey  bad  iiad  for- 
soniie  time^    The  fact  was^  they  had  slipped  awiqr 
down  wind  at  a  ripfing  pace^  and  taking  a  mosi< 
severo  eoMHtcy,  sJll  against  the  collar,  his  chance  of  * 
catf  hiug  them  was  at  an  end  j  an  lie  cam^  borae^ 

Wednesday  the  4th,  Sir  Belliugham's  houiula 
metiitthe.FosLon  th^£lUmere  road,  four  tniba 
from  ShrewdlHiiry.  The  momiijig .  waa  awkward^ 
and  the  fallows  hard,  but  we  had  a  sharp' tluug  fof 
about  twenty-fiye  minutes,  and  lost  by  an  uqitoward. 
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obpilu  .  On  tills  diqr  I  wm  ma^k  itnidc  wiA  the 
woyknwmliiy  of  a  y<Mitk  about  fourtMi  yMw  okly 
affttTMtly.  tbe  800  af  a  Sbro|Nibtie  yewiao.  It 
was  sonmvliat  aiiigulari  that,  oo  inquiriiig  Uia  Mma 
from  MuKwr^  Feildiug,  I  urns  iiiibrmad  (liat  be 
WW!  the;  nephew  of  a  Mr«  Stephen  Matthewi)  a 
refl|^tab)e  Shropahtre  yeoouuii  then  eloM  hy  my 
BuK  Mr«  Matthews  himself  ia  eapital  ofer  a 
cowitry  I  and  I  venturad  to  tell  him  his  nephew 
WQuM  make  quite  a  lirstrrate  perfonneri^  He  pi|t 
his  mare  at  her  fences  in  a  most  wodqnanlika 
manner,  and  displayed  a  method  of  handlii^  her 
very  rave  at  his  tune  of  Ufe,  Knowing  whese  I 
could  have  plaeed  her^  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
sell  hk  little  isare ;  when  he  shook  his  heady  and 
said,  "  No,  never." 

On  the  Ath,  Sir  Bellingham  met  at  Snodovnt 
the  seat  of  the  late  Mr«  Corhet«  We  found  im« 
mediately^  and  went  very  sharply  away  to  Human 
hillt.whcce>  under  tlie  shelf  of  the  pcecipioei  the 
pack  divided^  and^  unseen  hy  every  one  but  the  first 
whippei>*i%  all  but  six  couples  ami  a  half  went 
awi^'to^  Attiugham  (I^ord  Berwick's)  with  a  fresh 
fox«  Stran|[^  to  si^,  we  tan  the  hunted  fox  for 
mofe  than  an  hour  with  these  six  couples  and  a 
half  thronghahMSgehainef  cosarts,  asd  them  is  no 
doubt  but  ire  should  have  killed  him,  had  we  not 
again  changsA  The  scent  was  a  bumii^  one; 
and  by  not  having  the  body  of  the  hounds,  the 
lovers  of  foK^Jmutiag  lost  a  great  treat,  for  it  was 
an  exoellent  morning  ibr  hearing  them,  and  the 
deepnokts  of  the  dog  pack*~^hich  we  had  on  this 
day^^would  have  nuule  the  welkm  ring. 
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Sir  Belling^iam  and  inyBelf  dined  At  Suq4iPini 
Castle  on  this  day  with  Mrs.Cort)et  (widoir  of. 
that  justly^steemed  sportsman),  who  now,  VRtki 
heft  fonr  sons  and  ooe  daa^ter,  resides  u»  tb^. 
house,  and  wliere  the  former  munificence  qf  thq 
establishment  seems  by  no   means   dinuni^hed.'. 
Some  altetmtions  have  certainly  taken  plaoe,  p»^ 
duced  by  the  sweeping  hand  of  Time.    Instead  of 
sixty  couples  of  the  blood  of  the  Trojans,  with 
Will  Barrow  at  their  head,  the  kennel  contains  a 
small  pack  of  harriers,  kept  by  the  present  Mr. 
Corbet—'and  Will  Barrow  is  dead. 

Every  sportsman  will  like  to  hear  what  was 
the  finish  of  the  noted  Will  Barrow,  whose  halloo 
so  c^n  thrilled  through  my  souL  He  descended 
in  the  scale,  and,  from  a  huntsman  to  fox-hounds, 
became  huntsman  to  the  present  'Mr.  Corbet's'har- 
riei^ ;  and  an  excellent  one  he  was  snppbaed  to  be. 
In  following  them  one  day  last  year,  his  horse  fell 
with  him,  and  in  three  weeks  he  was  in  his  grvf  e. 
Ye  fates,  how  cruel!  Will  Barrow  (m  he  livedo 
so  well  with  them)  should  have  died  with  fdx«* 
hounds,  and  tlie  brush  of  his  Jast  fox  shdnld  have  ^ 
waved  among  Ms  funeral  plumes : 


'Tia  bert  to  die,  dor  hooour  tt  the  height,"  ,  ^ 


The  most  extraordinary  part  of  Will  Barrow's  ' 
history  is  yet  to  come.    In  boxes  in  whieh^  h^  ^ 
kept  his  clothes,  in  old  stockings,  and  in  all  sorts' 
of  odd  placiss,  was  property  to  the  amount  of  f^r* 
teen  hundred  pounds  found'  at  his  decease,  besides 
suits  of  clothes-^many  of  them  never  put  gi^  - 


r 
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BiiflitilMf  fer  ft  liarish ! !  It  a^pMrs  tliAt  Ii6  liad 
nbt  (ttk^n  ^ariy  atepe  to  ioerease-  big  -^toj^ertf  by/ 
pfennig ftSinKmciy  ttt  interest;  nather  h^hi  aeby 
i^h  M  setite  hmiflelf  in  a  ihrfn,  dr  My  other  re^ 
ep^nMe'^itHtdlon  in  life ;  but  segued  td  think- his 
fe)»^»rtti»biMMie-  rtMMn  and  the  fiervaat'tf  llail:  «t  * 
Soii^orn^ite  good  enough  for  him.  Hi&  bonetf 
rfepd^ln  the  isbafch^yard  at  Uffingto»,  alk>ut  a 
mile  from  Subdorn,  and  on  the  headstone  of  ftid 
tetfib  are  tlie  following  lines :-» 

Of  this  worid^B  pkanire  I  have  h$d  my  ihsrey. 
For  few  the  Borrows  I  wss  doom'd  to  bear : 
How  elt  I  have  enjoyM  the  noMe  disse 
I  .       OflMvndasiidlin^aiy  each  Btriviaglbrtheraeel 
But  the  kndl  of  Death  calls  me  away  ; 
80^  sportsmen^  farewell  !*-I  must  obey. 

The  pen  of  Nimrod  cannot  fail  in  being  some* 
wkat  iAvisfa  of  ita  praise  of  so  ^rtkig  a  county 
as  Shraptbire,  and  therefore  his  readers  must 
malosall'due  ailowancas.  Is  the  first  plaoe^  theie 
may  .be.  seen  in  it«*^«ttll  on  the  same  day-<i«^fow 
peeks  tff  1  fox  hbuiids  >-*vj2k  Sir  B.  Graham's,  Sir 
Ridiiifcl:  Puieston's^  Mr.  Boycott's^  and  Mn  Wiok^ 
stead's.  In  the  next^  tbdre  are  two  Hunt  weeks  in 
the  year  at  Shrewsbury — ^attended  by  almost  all 
the  gentleihen  of  rank  and  property  in  that  and 
the  neighbouring  counties— each  week  also  afford- 
ing a  91  Jetidid  (;ail ,  Mid  supper  lor  tlie  ladies.  The 
Old  Hunt  meets  in  November,  and  several  pleasaot 
days  kare  I  passed  at  it.  .The.  Young  One  (aa  some . 
caU  it)'  waa  only,  established  five  yeara  since  j  but 
its  'b^!  is  coaaideKed  the  bea^  being  the  more 
select  of  tlie  two.    The  imiform  of  tbe  members 
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it  also  a  aet«oif  to  a  balKroom,  being  a  scarlet  coat, 
buff  waistcoat  and  breeches,  with  gilt  knee  buckleHi 
and  handsome  uuiforui  buttons  to  all.  The  cbam** 
pagne  also  travels  at  a  merry  paee  in  the  supper 
room,  which  is  not  the  case  among  the  ^<  old  ones.^' 
In  short,  the  tout  en^einUe  is  quite  imposing  for 
the  country, 

On  Saturday  the  7th,  we  met  at  Acton  Reynald, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Andrew  Corbet,  only  son  of  Sir 
Andrew;  but  owing  to  not  being  able  to  keep 
our  foxes  above-ground,  we  had  no  sport  worth 
detailing*  I  mounted  Mr.  Mytton  on  this  day 
(who  had  no  horses  at  Shrewsbury),  and  never  saw 
any  mare  for  five  days  afterwards  ]  but  this  is  a 
trifle  among  old  friends,  and  she  was  very  well 
taken  care  of  at  Halston. 

I  have  often  seen  hounds  fed,  but  never  in  a 
more  masterly  way  than  that  which  Will  Sta^iM« 
Sir  Belliagham's  first  whipper»in,  adoplsi  and 
whioh  I  will  endeavour  to  explain*  He  throws 
open  the  door  of  the  feediug'4ieuse,  and  stands  at  a 
certain  distance  from  it  hhnself.  He  draws  a  oer* 
tain  number  of  hounds,  calling  them  by  tii^ir 
names.  He  then  turofs  his  back  iqKm  the  open 
door- way,  and  walks  up  and  down  the  tronghs^ 
nffdering  back  such  hounds  as  he  thinks  have  fe4 
sufficiently.  During  this  time  not  a  hound  stiM 
beyond  the  sill  of  the  open  door.  One  remarkable 
instance  of  discipline  presented  itself  on  this  day» 
Vulcan-*-4be  drowning  ornament lOflbe  dog^paok-w 
was  standing  near  the  door  waiting  for  his  name  to 
Jbe  called*  I  happened  to  mewtioa  %  though 
nther  in  an  nuder-tma ;  when  in  htcame-^lickid 


•^ir  BoUiitgliaiu'ii  hand — but  though  his  bead  was 
elose  to  the  trough,  iumI  the  grateful  viands  smok* 
i«g  under  his  uo^o,  he  never  attempted  to  eat  j  but 
on  his  master  saying  to  hini,  ''  Go  back»  Vulcan, 
you  have  no  business  here ! "  he  immediately  re- 
treated^  and  mixed  with  the  hungry  crowd.  No 
whip  was  necessary  to  keep  the  hounds  out  of  the 
feedings-house ;  and  a  gentle  stroke  of  the  thong-^- 
with  very  few  exceptions — turned  such  away  from 
the  troughs  which  refused  to  leave  theiu  on  their 
nanxes  being  culle<h 

The  kennel  which  now  contains  Sir  Belling^ 
ham  Grahaui's  hounds  was  built  the  year  before 
last,  by  subscription,  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  on 
ground  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and  reflects 
much  credit  on  Sluropshire.  It  is  capable  of 
holding  one  hundred  couples  of  hounds,  with  every 
requisite  convenience,  and  is  situated  within  a  mile 
of  Shrewsbury  on  the  road  to  Whitchurch  and 
Newport  Many  of  the  hounds  were  last  year 
affected  by  kennel  lameness,  owing  to  the  damp* 
ness  of  the  walls  ^  but  this  Sir  Bellingham  has 
effectually  put  a  stop  to,  by  having  a  stove  in  each 
of  the  lodging-houses.  Although  the  use  of  the 
stPves  has  not  i*estored  such  hounds  as  were  pre- 
viously afiGected^  yet  Six-  Bellingham  informed  me 
tl)at  it  has  completely  prevented  the  progress  of  the 
^puiea«e ;  and  so  convinced  ^s  he  of  the  benefit  cl^- 
fived  fj-om  warmth  in  a  keuiiel^  that^  after  this 
season,  he  intends  haying  one  large  fire-place  lU; 
jtlie  bubck  of  hjs  present  kennel^  with  fines  to  cpn- 
y.ey  warm  ^ir  into  the  different  apartments.  A^  H 
)»  at  present,  jit  is  jeigr.iQus  to  i^ee  how  the  hountls 
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enjoy  the  heat  of  the  fire.  They  get  around  the 
stove  as  soon  as  they  come  in ;  and  instead  of  seeing 
a  danip  steam,  arising  from  their  wet  skins,  hang- 
ing over  them  for  some  time,  they  are  dry  and  com* 
fortable  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
temperature  is  of  course^  aflier  a  certain  time,  re- 
duced ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  hounds  sit 
about  the  stove,  nodding  their  heads  in  a  dose,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '^  How  comfortable  we  are  ! '' 

The  stables  adjoining  the  kennel  are  built  on 
the  same  liberal  scale,  and  contain  stalls  for  twenty 
horses,  and  six  loose  boxes.  The  joint  expense  of 
the  stables,  saddle-room,  and  kennel,  exceeded  the 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

Monday  the  9th.— Thermometer  at  28.  No* 
thing  for  it  again  but  the  kennel,  and  grumbling. 

Tuesday  the  10th.— Sir  Bellingham  and  myself 
went  to  Halston  to  spend  the  day  with  Mr.  Mytton. 
After  luncheon  we  turned  out  into  the  preserves, 
where  the  pheasants  were  as  thick  as  sparrows  at  a 
bam  door,  and  the  hares  running  about  like  rabbits. 
The  team  consisted  (not  of  highly-broke  pointers, 
but)  of  four  keepei*s  and  three  stable  boys,  who 
kept  singing  out,  as  the  pheasants  got  up,  ^^  Cock 
—hen  —  cock  —  hen  —  cock  —  hen."  Pheasants 
and  hares  in  abundance  were  of  course  slaughtered 
on  this  afternoon,  but  don't  let  us  call  this  sporting. 

Our  party  at  Halston  consisted  of  Sir  Eklward 
Smythe,  Mr.  Williams  (son  of  the  General),  Sir 
Bellingham,  and  myself,  and  as  three  of  the  five 
were  old  masters  of  fox-hounds,  our  evening  was 
rather  a  larking  one.  After  a  hot  supper  (obso- 
lete almost  everywhere  but  at  Halston),  we  took  a 
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iValk—Hiot  into  the  groves  of  Academus,  but  into 
the  ale  and  wine  cellars,  with  a  cigar  in  our  cheek 
just  to  keep  out  the  cold*  In  the  first,  we  saw 
hogsheads  of  ale  *  standing  like  soldiers  in  close 
column ;  and  in  the  other,  in  bottle  and  in  wood, 
wine  enough  for  a  Roman  Emperor. 

On  the  following  morning-  just  as  we  were 
sitting  down  to  breakfast,  Mr.  Mytton  requested 
me  to  accompany  him  to  the  stables  to  see  his  Oaks 
filly.  His  dress  at  the  time  (which,  considering 
the  thermometer  was  four  degrees  below  freezing, 
with  snow  on  the  ground,  was  rather  airy  than 
otherwise)  consisted  of  his  shirt,  slippers,  and 
dressing  gown.  We  walked  to  the  stable  in  which 
the  filly  was,  when  Mr.  Mytton  approached  her, 
and  after  jumping  on  her  back,  and  playing  two  or 
three  other  harlequin  tricks,  he  laid  himself  down 
at  full  length  under  her  belly,  with  his  naked  head 
towards  her  heels— playing  with  her  tail,  tickling 
her  about  the  legs,  &c.  ^^  I  cannot  stand  this," 
said  I,  and  bolted  out  of  the  stable,  though  earnestly 
entreated  by  my  friend  to  stop,  as  he  had  not  half 
done. 

After  breakfast,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  stables, 
and  looked  over  the  hunting  and  racing  studs* 
The  latter  consisted  of  twenty-two*  Longwaist 
was  looking  quite  fresh  and  well ;  but  I  saved  my 
breath  by  not  asking  any  questions.    Our  worthy 

•  Mr.  Mytton  makes  his  own  malt,  and  the  words,  '^  Johtl 
Mytton,  fioensed  maltster/'  are  painted  in  large  letters  over  hiS 
malt-house  door.  How  fortunate  it  is  that  there  is  no  licene^ 
required  to  diink! 
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host  could  not  help  larkiiifj  with  some  of  these, 
and,  Hinongst  other  tricks,  crept  under  Osivestry's 
belly.  "  He  will  do  that  oiice  too  often,**  saM 
William  Dilly,  with  a  sigh.  ^  Riglit,  Mr. l>iHy;'' 
R«d  I ;  **  and  good-tempered  as  j^ur  Oaks  ftfly  is,' 
if  once  she  get  alarmed,  she  will  knock  out  Mi*. 
Mytton*s  brains."  Joking  apart,  this  is  ^vhat  is 
called  on  the  tin-f  **  giving  away  a  chance  f^  but 
John  Mytton  will  be  John  lilytton :  ^*  lie  heareth 
not  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so 
wisely  ;''  and,  like  Homer's  divinities,  is  always  in 
mischief. 

We  next  visited  tlie  kennel,  where  we  saw 
about  thirty  couples  of  hounds*  What  to  call 
them  I  know  not :  some  were  as  big  as  my  yard 
dog,  and  here  and  there  a  neat  little  bitch ;  and 
whether  to  call  them  fox^bounds,  harriers,  or 
stag«liounds,  ivould  take  a  better  judge  than  nie« 
This  was  all  very  well ;  but  we  were  next  finvored 
with  another  sight,  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  Sit 
llellingham.  This  was  no  less  than  five  bracD  of 
foxes,  to  be  turned  out  before  this  non«descript  pack« 
lint  for  t/ih^  I  should  say  that  the  S([uire  of  Hal** 
ston,  with  all  his  larking,  would  get  to  Heaven 
after  all ;  but  I  know  not  what  to  think  about  the 
bag*  It  is  one  of  the  worst  crimes  we  fox^huntei's 
know  of,  and  re(|uires  haitl  penance** 

*  We  arc  often  rcmiiuTett  that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country  ;  Imt  it  is  no  Imd  sipni  '^vhen  his  character  stand?  fairest  in 
\A%  own  nelglilMwriiooil.  Ti»iK,  without  any  hauaUng,  in  the  ca.se 
with  the  St|uire  c»i'  llalston.  He  gives  two  Uialiebof  wbeal  evevy 
week  to  the  i^oor,  and  employs  nearly  fifty  of  tbcni  the  yvar 
through.    Charity,  we  are  told^  covereth  a  tnulttfude  of  mm  ;  huX 
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t  have  one  more  anecdote  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  During  my  visit  to  Sir  Bellinghani)  ^In 
Mytton  dined  with  him  twice.  On  one  occasion, 
the  night  being  very  dark,  the  post-boy  conducted 
hbn  into  a  meadow,  instead  of  taking  a  short  turn 
in  the  road ;  and  after  driving  him  around  it  a 
great  many  times,  without  being  aiile  to  find  his 
way  out,  he  left  him  tliere  comfortably  asleep  in 
bis  carriage,  whilst  he  came  back  to  Sir  Belling- 
bam'a  for  a  lanthom.  As  the  liousehold  were  all 
gone  to  rest,  the  Squire  of  Halston  must  have  had 
a  good  many  turns  round  the  meadow ;  but,  /ur^ 
innately  for  the  post^boy^  he  never  awoke,  neither 
was  he  at  all  aware  of  what  had  happened* 

To  be  serious.— 'What  would  become  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Oswestry  races -^  what  would 
become  of  half  a  dozen  other  country  races,  were 
it  not  for  John  Mytton  ?  What  would  become  of 
the  poor  about  Halston  ?  What  would  his  friends 
do  for  a  lark  ?  All  these  questions  I  am  not  going 
to  answer ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  one  of  these 
days  he  mtiH  dtop  ahart.  Indeed,  what  with  falls 
from  horses— run-away  gigs— upsets  in  carriages — 
swimming  his  horse  over  the  Severn**— tumbling  into 

he  has  one  other  sating  clame :  he  is  no  hypocrite !  Ii  can  never  he 
said  of  Un  when  be  is  gone^  tbat-» 

**  So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  sliow  of  virtue. 

That;  his  apparent  guilt  omitted. 

He  fired  from  all  attainder  of  sospect." 

*  Theyear  before  hst,  Mr.  Mytton  swam  his  hone  over  tfieSerem, 
tiMNigbhebiaiacIf  cMnotswim;  sndasbcrt  time  since  be  fell  into 
one  of  the  deepest  parts  of  that  river  out  of  a  ferry-boat,  and  was 
only  saved  by  a  friend  catching  him  by  one  of  his  legs  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  getting  under  the  boat. 
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the  Severn—to  say  nothing  of  twelve  )NMaes-*— being 
hugged  to  death  by  the  bear,  or  his  brMM  kicked 
tmit  by  die  Oaks  iilly«-*^it  is  next  to  a  miracle'  that 
he  is  noiv  alive.  I  am  sorry  to  say^  I  am  ahnost 
dki  enough  to  be  his  fitdier ;  nevertheless,  unless 
he  minds  what  he  is  at,  I  must  see  him  ont.  If*  I 
do  (as  I  have  written  my  own),  I  will  also  write 
his  epitaph.  It  shall  be  plain  and  simple;  no 
weeping  over  the  um-^not  a  word  about  the  dis- 
consolate widow-»no  cherubims— nothing  typical 
•—nothing  to  hint  as  to  whither  his  soul  is  gone*«no 
humbug,  but  merely  a  record  of  the  melancholy 
truth:— 

« 

Here  lies  <fohn  Mytton ;  his  short  career  is  past. 

The  pace  was  qbi^^,  and  therefore  ooald  not  last 

From  end  to  end  he  went  an  enant  bont^ 

I)etcnDiDed  to  be  nowhere,  or  be  first. 

No  marble  monument  proclaims  his  fate*- 

Ko  pompons  emblems  of  ftmereal  state  ; 

But  let  this  simple  UUet  saj* 

That,  upon  a  much*lamented  day> 

There  went  to  ground  beneath  this  mould'ring  soct 

^'  An  hcnetfi  fmm— die  vMa^  wuric  of  Ood/' 

On  Wednesday  the  1  Ith  Six-  Bellingham  and 
myself  took  leave  of  Halston,  and  went  to  Emral 
to  spend  a  day  with  Sir  Richard  Puleston,  one  of 
the  staunchest  fox-hunters  this  country  ever  sawr* 
having  kept  fox-houndsupwards  of  thirty-years,  and 
now  just  as  keen  as  ever  for  the  sport  We  looked 
over  Ills  kennel  and  stables  before  dinner,  and 
spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  after. 

I  must  now  restrain  my  pen,  for  I  have  a  serious 
subject  before  me,  no  less  than  an  humble  attempt 

*  Nil  violentum  fibt  perpetnum. 
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to  describe  one  of  the  meet  celebrated  sportsmen 
'  oC>  nKKieisi  days*— Sir  Bellingham  Graham.  We 
'Ustoriana  are  said  to  be  either  libellers  or  pa&egy- 
crista.  I  m*st  endeavour  to  be  neither  die  one  aM>r 
the  other ;  but  to  praise  a  man  for  what  is  deserving 
k)f  praiae  is.  only  a  tribute  due  to  him. 

The  first  time  Sir  Bellingham  Graham  appeared 
as  a  master  of  fox-hounds  was  in  the  year  1815, 
when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Musters  in  the  Badsvorth 
•  country,  which  he  hunted  two  seasons.  He  then 
took  possession  of  the  Atherstone  country  (now 
Iiord  Anson's)  on  its  being  vacated  by  Mr. 
Osbaldeston,  when  that  gentleman  first  went  to 
Quom,  and  he  hunted  it  three  seasonsi  In  1820 
he  succeeded  that  gallant  sportsman,  Sir  Charles 
Kuightley,  in  Northamptonshire  (the  Pytchley) ; 
and  in  December  18221,  on  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  de^ 
dining  Leicestershire,  Sir  Bellingham  took  to  it, 
and  hunted  it  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  next 
season.  In  1823  he  hunted  the  country  Mr.  Boy^ 
cott  now  has4  In  1824,  he  hunted  Mn  Boycott's 
country  and  the  Shropshire  :  and  since  the  end  of 
that  season  he  has  had  Shropshire  alone. 

The  following  is  a  little  history  of  Sir  Belling- 
ham Graham's  kennel.  Upon  his  leaving  the 
Pytchley  country,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Musters,  his  hounds  were  divided  between  them, 
by  drawing  alternate  couples.  On  his  going  to 
Quom,  he  purchased  from  Mr*  Osbaldeston,  to- 
gether with  the  house  and  eighteen  horses,  all  that 
gentleman's  hounds,  excepting  twenty-five  couples 
whiah  he  reserved  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Mr.  Osbaldeston  took  to  Leioestershire  again 
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•-^n  Sir  Belliogham's  resigning  it-~8ir  Bel  lingham 
refierved  the  same  number  of  hounds  (only  twenty- 
five  couples),  which  Air.  Osbaldeston  ailerwards 
purchased  of  him  for  eleven  hundred  pound8« 
Here,  then,  have  we  run  this  sporting  Baronet  to 
ground,  for  we  have  liim  (and,  if  I  know  the  man, 
we  had  better  kill  him  at  once  than  leave  him 
liiere)  witftout  a  hound  in  hh  kennel.  A  lucky 
card,  however,  tamed  up.  Mr«  Osbaldeston  found 
himself  in  possession  of  so  large  a  body  of  hounds, 
that  he  selected  aliout  twenty  couples,  which,  from 
age  and  other  causes,  he  did  not  ^vish  to  keep ;  and 
in  the  ensuing  spring  Sir  Bellingham  purchased 
them.  Thus  th^i  did  he  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
present  pack:  thus  is  the  blood  of  Abelard,  Charon, 
Marmion,  and  Orpheus,  still  to  be  found  in  his 
kennel. 

In  1818  Sir  Bellingham  purchased  Mr.  Newn- 
bain's  pack,  on  that  gentleman's  resigning  Worces« 
tershire,  which  contained  much  good  blood,  and  he 
lias  had  Lonl  I»nsdale's  drafts  for  some  years* 
In  short,  he  seldom  refuses  any  drafts  that  are 
offered  him,  in  hopes  of  picking  up  something  good* 
Wlien  I  was  with  him,  Mr.  Boycott  sent  him  a 
draft  he  had  bad  from  tlie  Badsworth,  from  his 
(Sir  B.'s)  old  whipper*in,  Jack  Richards— which, 
lie  said,  ivere  so  wild  that  be  was  afraid  to  take 
theafli  out.  Cottager,  iMnvever,  appears  a  valuable 
bound,  ami  two  or  three  neat  bitches  will  come  in 
well  with  Sir  Belliugham's  bitch  pack :  but,  in 
the  words  of  an  old  whip]>er-in  to  tlie  Old  Berkeley, 
some  of  them  would  ^*  run  anything  from  a  hearwig 
to  a  helkfktmiJ^ 
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There  is  otie  part  of  Sir  BeUingliani  Gmimm's 
history,  as  a  public  character,  whic^  is  eminently 
entitled  to  notice;  and  that  is,  the  very  liberal 
band  with  which  he  has  conducted  every  establish- 
ment that  he  has  undertaken  the  management  of* 
l^l88iIlg  over  what  may  be  called  his  minor  eoun« 
tries,  but  countries  in  which  he  has  left  his  mark, 
let  us  look  at  him  when  he  took  to  Lieicestershire* 
On  learning  that  this  fine  country  was  vacant,  and 
it  was  desirable  that  he  should  hunt  it— be  had 
just  entered  upon  the  Hambledon  country  in 
Hampehfane,  under  an  engagement  for  three  years, 
and  had  taken  a  house  in  it  for  twelve-^ow  did 
he  act  on  tibia  occasion?  Why,  without  a  mo* 
mentis  liesitation  he  resolved  to  take  Leicealer* 
shire,  purehase  Mn  Osbaldeslon's  house,  liounds, 
and  horses,  and  leave  a  part  of  his  own  pack,  wHh 
his  first  whipper*in,  to  ftiHil  his  engagement  with 
HampshirCi  He  came  forward  in  this  instance 
without  one  guinea  being  guarantied  to  biin  either 
for  hounds  or  coverts ;  but  Fortune  favored  htm 
in  one  respect  2  Mr.  Osbaldestmi  took  Hampdliire 
off  his  hands,  and  Mr.  John  Walker  succeeded  to 
it  the  following^  year. 

Of  the  feeling  towards  Sir  Bellingliam  Gn^ 
ham  as  a  sportsman,  the  best  test  is  to  be  found 
in  the  amount  of  the  sobscriptic»i  raieed  for  him 
during  the  two  years  lie  was  in  IicicesterslMrej 
which  much  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  o# 
subsequent  peri^Ml.  For  the  first  year,  it  amountefl 
(for  lioulids  and  coverts)  to  the  ini^e  sum  of 
3160/.  And  here  I  unist  be  permitte«I  to  nientiou 
the  liljieral   and  straight-fonvard  conduct  of  Sir 
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Fraacis  Burdett,  which  was  related  to  jne  by  a 
member  of  the  Melton  Old  Club,  and  therefor^ 
I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  My  friend  waa 
endeavoring  to  [start  the  subscription  for  Sir  Bel« 
liogham,  and  paid  Sir  Francis  the  well-merited 
compliment  of  solicitmg  his  name  at  tbe  head  of 
the  subscrib^^  "  What  sum  shall  I  write  ?^' 
said  my  friend*  ^^  Put  me  do^vn  for  three  hundred 
pounds,"  said  Sir  Francis ;  '^  and  if  that  is  not 
sufficient,  I  am  good  for  two  more."  There  was 
no  occasion,  however,  to  tax  his  liberality  so  far. 

Sir  Bellingham  Graham  was  very  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  requite  all  this  kindness  of  his 
friends  by  the  sport  he  shewed  them  when  he 
hunted  Leicestershire.  I  was  told  last  year  at 
Melton,  by  one  of  his  many  admirers  there,  that 
the  second  season  his  old  pack  (which  hunted 
twice  a  week)  killed  every  fox  they  found  in  the 
first  six  weeks. 

I  asked  Sir  Bellingham  why  he  quitted 
Leicestershire— certainly  the  first  hunting  country 
in  the  known  world,  and  where  he  had  an  esta^ 
blishment  so  suited  to  it  His  answer  did  him 
honour.  His  returns  to  his  tenants,  during  those 
disastrous  years,  were,  he  said,  so  great,  that  he 
could  not  have  continued  in  it  with  justice  to 
those  who  were  dependent  on  him.  With  such 
a  subscription  as  his,  however,  that  it  should  have 
cost  him  any  serious  sum,  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  he  hunted  it. 

Of  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  as  a  horseiiian 
and  a  performer  over  a  country,  I  need  say  but 
little.     The  Earl  of  Darlington^   itt  his  Field 
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Book  for  1610)  in  which  he  enters  the  proceed* 
ings  of  every  day's  hunting,  thus  mentions  Sir 
Bellinghani  as  a  youngster :  ^^  Sir  Bellingham 
Graham  was  out  on  this  day,  and  rode  con<* 
spicttously  and  well."  Now,  many  a  young  man 
has  ridden  conspicuausly ;  but  his  Lcnrdship's 
addition  of  the  word  ^^  well "  cannot  be  lost  upon 
uSi  Every  man  who  has  seen  Sir  Bellingham 
can  bear  record,  that  he  ranks  among  the  very  best 
heavy  weights  England  has  ever  produced.  Much 
as  I  myself  have  admired  his  powerful,  quick,  and 
determined  manner  of  getting  across  a  country, 
I  will  quote  nothing  from  my  own  observation, 
but  will  repeat— sufficient  for  my  purpose— what 
was  told  me  lost  winter  at  Melton  by  several  of 
the  leading  characters  there ;  namely,  that  (almost 
incredible  as  it  may  appear)  there  was  not  one 
single  instance  of  his  not  being  well  with  his 
hounds  during  the  two  seasons  he  hunted  Leices* 
tershire — the  more  remarkable  as  the  country  was 
not  only  new  to  him,  but,  in  the  first  year,  more 
than  usually  deep,  and  his  weight  sixteen  stone. 
In  the  celebrated  run  from  Glen  Gorse  to  Stanton, 
he  particularly  distinguished  himself.  He  took 
the  lead ;  and  though  two  of  the  best  light-weights 
in  England-— Mr.  William  Coke  and  Mr.  George 
Anson~-started  within  half  a  field  of  him,  they 
could  never  catch  him  till  all  was  over. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  hard-riding  men.  Sir 
Bellingham  Graham  has  had  some  severe  falls, 
but  on  two  occasions  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.  The  following  rare  instance  of  his 
plucky  however,  should  not  be  lost  to  the  sporting 
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world*  He  was  killing  his  fox  at  the  eud  of  a 
sharp  thiiigi  when  <iu  ox-fence  presented  itself. 
Three  iirst-rate  {lerfurniers  u  ei*e  going  in  Uie  same 
line,  but  they  would  not  have  it*  Sir  Bellingham 
ne?er  turned  his  horse,  and  cleared  all  but  the 
rail  on  the  opposite  side,  wiiich  probably  his 
weight  would  liave  broken ;  but  unfortunately  his 
horse  aliglited  on  one  of  the  po^s,  and  was  tumad 
over  on  his  rider's  chest.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, Sir  Bellinghain  re-mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  on :  but  he  had  not  proceeded  many  yards 
when  he  was  observed  by  Sir  Harry  Goodricke  lo 
be  in  the  act  of  falling  to  the  ground,  but  which 
he  was  fox*tunate  enough  to  prevent*  From  that 
period— *about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  till  nine 
o'clock  the  next  night  — Sir  Bellinghain  never 
knew  what  had  haj^ned  to  him ;  and  as  he  lay 
under  ikt  haystack*— whither  hb  friends  removed 
him  at  the  time  of  the  accident— every  moment 
was  expected  to  be  his  last.  The  pith  of  the 
story,  however,  is  yet  to-  come.  He  was  bled 
three  times  the  first  day,  and  confined  to  his  bed 
five*  On  the  seventli,  to  the  utter  surprise,  and 
indeed  annoyance,  of  his  friends,  he  was  seen  in 
his  carriage  at  Scraptoff,  merely,  as  he  said,  ^^  to 
see  his  hounds  throw  off."  The  carriage  not 
being  able  to  get  up  to  the  spinney,  Sir  Belling- 
ham mounted  a  quiet  old  horse  (placed  there,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose),  muMed  up  in  a  lough 
great  coat  and  a  shawl,  and  looked  on.  The  fox 
was  found ;  and,  unfortunately  for  Sif  Belljnghani, 
took  a  short  ring,  but  r^tunied,  and  his  hounds 
mwe  to  a  cheek  close  to  where  he  was  sitting 
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upon  his  horse.  Will  Beck  (the  huntsman  pro 
tefupore)  not  being  up  with  his  hounds^  ttie 
Bttruuet  cast  them,  and  recovered  his  ibx.  In 
tbnee  fields  they  checked  agaiui  and  Beck  made 
a  Blow  but  by  no  means  a  brilliant  cast  Sir  Bel* 
lingham  saw  all  this  from  the  hill ;  and,  no  longer 
a  lookeivion,  he  cantered  down  to  his  pack,  ami 
hit  off  his  fox  again.  Things  still  went  on  but 
awkward  1}\  Another  en'or  was  observed;  when 
Sir  Bellingfaam*— annoyed  that  a  large  field  should 
be  disappointed  of  their  sport  when  there  was  a 
possibility  of  having  it  •—  taking  a  horn  from  a 
whipper-in  (for  he  could  not  speak  to  them),  got 
to  work  again.  The  hounds  mended  their  pace : 
down  went  the  shawl  in  the  middle  of  a  field. 
They  improved  upon  it:  dovm  went  the  rough 
great  coat  in  another  field.  He  then  stuck  to  his 
hounds  in  a  long  hunting  run  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  over  a  very  strongly^fenced  country,  and  had 
gotten  his  fox  dead  beat  before  him,  when  he  was 
halloo'd  away  by  one  of  lus  own  men  to  a  fresh 
fox  under  the  Newton  hills. 

Now  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  excitement 
that  had  carried  him  thus  far  was  gone,  and  it  was 
all  but  who*whoop.  With  every  appearance  of 
exhaustion,  and  a  face  as  pale  as  if  he  were  dead, 
he  sat  himself  down  on  a  bank,  and  faintly  ex-' 
claimed,  ^^  How  I  am  to  get  home  Heaven  only 
knows  r'-~I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  this  gallant 
sportsman  had  nearly  as  had  a  fall  as  this  last 
season  in  Shropsliire;  and  I  am  still  more  sorry 
to  add  that  he  feels  the  effects  of  each  of  the]3»  to 
JJusday^ 
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When  speaking  of  Sit  Bellkigham  Gfaham  m 
a  huntsman— now  of  some  years  standing-^I  shatl 
again  confine  myself  to  the  echo  of '  the -piiblic 
voice,  as  comparisons  are  odious;  He  is'^uni* 
versally  allowed  to  be  quite  at  the  top  of  his* 
profession,  and  ^^  an  artist ''  of  more  than  oonuno<ii 
fame.  One  advantage  has  always  attended  'him : 
he  has  ridden  the  best  of  horses,  which,  with  his 
method  of  piloting  them,  has  enabled  him  never 
to  be  long  without  an  eye  upon  his  hounds. 
Were  I  to  be  asked  whether  any  amendment 
could  be  made  in  him,  I  should  say,  that  he  is 
a  little  too  quiet  when  drawing,  and  he  must 
sometimes  draw  over  his  game.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  feather  in  the  scale,  when  set  against 
his  fine  judgment,  quick  eye,  and  his  prompt- 
ness  in  assisting  his  hounds  in  difficulties  and  in 
chase. 

Sir  Bellingham  Graham's  judgment  in  horse^ 
flesh  is  supreme.  I  have  heard  several  Alelton 
men  say,  that,  though  the  stables  at  Quom  have 
often  been  filled  with  good  horses,  they  never 
contained  so  many  good  great  horses  as  in  Sir 
Bellingham's  time.  His  present  stud  is  a  very 
superb  one.  Out  of  the  twenty- six  hunters  for 
himself  and  his  men,  there  is  only  one— *and  Jackj 
the  second  whipper-in,  says  of  her  that,  <<  though 
she  is  but  a  little  one,  she  is  a  sweet  one'^-^that 
is  not  well  up  to  13  and  14  stone,  and  he  has  ten 
prime  ones  ibr  his  own  riding.  Besides  tl^se,  he . 
sold  two  whilst  I  was  with  liim,  one  to  Lord 
Howe  for  200,  and  the  other,  a  whipper-in's 
horsci  to  Mr.  Mytton,  for  250  guineas,  who  told 
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me  he  would  not  take  700  guineas  tor  him  from 

Before  I  quit  Sir  Bellingham's  stable^  I  must 
mention  one  ciroumstance.  In  the  London  season 
last  year,  a  eountry-looking  felk>w  called  on  the 
Baronet,  and  asked  him  whether  ke  would  sell 
two  of  his  horses.  He  said  he  would  ;  that  they 
were  down  at  Norton  Conyers  (his  seat  in  York- 
shire),  and  the  price  one  thousand  guineas.  The 
countryman  purohased  them,  and  they  have  never 
been  heard  of  since.  Some  time  afterwards  the 
countryman  eame  again,  and  asked  the  prioe  of 
Bee's  wax.  ^^  Five  hundred  guineasj^^  said  Sir 
Bellingfaam.  ^  As  I  have  been  a  good  customer," 
said  the  countryman,  ^^  I  hope  you  will  take 
paunds.^^  The  Baronet^s  answer  was  laconic— 
^*  V\\  see  you  d— d  firet." 

I  must  here  notice  John  Pulfrey,  the  Baronet's 
groom,  who  has  been  fourteen  years  in  his  service. 
The  way  in  whicli  his  horses  have  lived  under 
sixteen  stone  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  gaying 
anything  more  than  that  Sii|f  Bellingham  is  going 
to  put  him  into  one  of  the  best  farms  on  his 
estate. 

Havkig  mentioned  Pulfrey,  it  is  but  right  J 
should  mention  two  other  most  essential  characters 
in  this  establishment— viz.  the  two  whij^rs-in, 
Will  Staples  and  Jack  Wrigglesworth.  Will  is 
the  son  of  Old  Tom  Staples,  late  huntsman  to 
Lord  Middleton,  and  once  kennel-huntsman  to 
Sir  Bellingham.  He  has  lived  with  his  [vesent 
master  ever  since  he  was  breeched,  beginning  by 
rising  hia  second  horset    1  have  said  enough  of 
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hiin ;  aad  oothiug  that  I  or  any  other  man  caa  iay 
can  make  him  nmch  lietter  than  lie  is.  Jack  is 
quite  above  nkeUiocrity.  Indeed,  I  call  hiia  a 
very  useful  good  whipper-iu*— still  improving,  and 
a  very  good  horseman.  He  formerly  lived  with 
Sir  Mark  Sykes,  but  has  been  hi  his  present  plaee 
five  years. 

Although  Sir  BeUingham  is  so  well  manned 
in  bis  keimel,  he  doe^t  not  trust  the  summer-M'ork 
(so  essential)  of  the  hounds  to  any  one  but  hinir 
self;  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  I^ondon  seatsoa  is 
over,  and  he  has  taken  a  cruise  or  two  ip  his 
friend  Mr.  Maxse's  yacht,  he  gets  to  busii|ei| 
agiiin.  He  himself  does  not  feed  his  hQi(iids( 
giving  as  a  reason,  that,  as  his  kennel  is  two  niiles 
ai^d  a  half  from  his  house,  he  could  not  always  do 
so,  and  to  have  their  condition  right .  they  aught 
always  to  be  fed  by  one  man*  His  system  is  to 
fi*ed  light ;  but  his  meat  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be 
made. 

We  have  not  very  m^ny  instances  of  men 
really  devoted  to  fox-huntiqg  continuing  long  on 
the  turf,  though  they  may  mix  the  pursuits  a  little 
in  early  life.  This  was  the  case  with  8ir  Belling^ 
ham  Graham.  He  had  a  tew  raoe^iorses  for  three* 
or  four  yeai's,  and  made  a  very  good  finidi,  by 
winning  the  St.  Leger  with  Duchess^  12  to  1 
agahpust  her;  beating  Dr.  Syntax  for  the  Cup  at 
Richmond;  and  selling  her  for  two  thousand, 
guineas. 

The   axiom  in  breeding, .  that  ^'  like  begets-  * 
like,"   is,  as  I   have  before  said^  fitithfully  dis^ 
played  iii  tike  human  as  well  as  in  the  brute  race 
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Tliou^  the  Poet  SHys: 

'«  Who,  Aom  die  moniiitifs  brightest  rty, 

Cap  promise  what  wiQ  be  the  d%y  ?  " 

yet  I  vontui^  to  predict,  that  Sir  Kellinghaoi 
Graham's  tivo  soim  will  oiie  day  or  other  shine  in 
tlie  field.  The  eldest  will  doubtless  make  a 
sportsman;  but  the  second *-* surnamed  Godfrey, 
after  bis  godfather,  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  a  great 
ally  of  Sir  Bellingbam  in  early  days— hs  already 
notkisg  less  than  ati  artist,  though  only  eleven 
years  of  age,  Wlien  at  home  for  the  holidays, 
I  never  saw  sueli  ^'  a  ramuiiiig,  jamming,  cram- 
ming cove"  of  Ills  tender  years  before.  No 
Shropshire  fence  will  turn  him  now  ;  ami,  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  he  rode  up  to  his  father  one  di^y, 
and  exclaimed,  ^^  Papa !  I  have  been  before  NiM« 
ROD  the  whole  run*'' 

Joking  apart,  Godfrey  (iraham  is  a  wonderful 
perfom>er;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  call  htm 
^^  a  promis'mg  young  one."  It  happened  one  day, 
that  Mr;  Henry  Montagu  (a  noted  bruiser)  imd 
myself  got  into  a  gentleman^s  pleasure-grounds, 
the  only  way  out  of  which  wim  to  drop  down  a 
sunk  fence  into  a  rocky  hollow  road.  We  lioth 
dismounted;  and  as  I  turned  round  to  pull  my 
mare  down,  I  perceived  her  uhoe*  were  muefi 
higher  tfui7i  my  heacL  Our  friend  Godfrey  was 
close  at  our  brush ;  and,  strange  to  say !  he  rode 
down  this  place,  and  thought  it  nothing.  The 
only  way  to  account  for  it  is,  that  the  old  mare 
he  was  on  luis  been  fourteen  years  in  his  father's 
stable,  and  I  suppose  she  let  herself  doivn  th^s 
W^il  like*  a  eat  out  of  a  cupboard. 

X  2 
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It  was  said  of  the  famous  Duke  <^  Gumberkiul' 
that  out  of  his  boots  he  was  an  excellent  fellow^ 
but  in  them  he  was  a  devil.    As  the  Duke  was  a 
soldier,  this  of  course  alluded  to  hini  when  on  and 
off  duty.    Sir  Bellingham  forms  something  like 
a  parallel  here.     Up  to  the  moment  of  his  getting 
upon  his  hunter,  and  taking  hold  of  his  hounds, 
he  is  one  of  the  best-humored  men  in  Enj^and ; 
but  further  this  deponent  sayeth  not     I  will  not 
pronounce  of  him,  what  a  friend  of  mine  used  to 
say  of  a  certain  Noble  Lord  in  that  situation*— 
namely,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  would  bite  you  /  but 
there  are  times  when  it  is  well  not  to  go  too  near 
him.    This  doubtless  arises  from  two  causes :  first, 
his  extreme  anxiety  to  shew  sport ;  and  secondly, 
a  consciousness  of    a   superiority  of    judgment, 
which  cannot  well  brook  being  interfered  with. 
Sir    Bellingham    also  is  an    exception    to   one 
general  rule:  he  is  less  polite  to  his  friends  in 
the  society  of  the  ladies  (the  bitch-pack),  than  he 
is  in  that  of  the  gentlemen  (the  dog-pack) ;  but 
this  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.    Spots 
there  are  on  the  sun,  and  nothing  which  our  eyes 
are  permitted  to  behold  is  perfect ;  but  take  Sir 
Bellingham  Graham  as  an  English  gentleman—* 
as  a  friend  and  a  companion— in  the  words  of  a 
Member  of  the  Melton  Old  Club,  as  "  a  down- 
right, straightforward,  honest,  good  fellow''— and 
though  last,  not  least,  as  a  master  of  fox-hounds 
and  a  sportsman— we  may  say  of  him,  as   has 
been  said  of  many,  that  we  shall  not  often  *<  look 
upon  his  like  again." 

On  the  12th  of  January  Sir  Bellingham  an4 


Inyself  returned  to  Kingsland  (Sir  B.'s  house)) 
and  the  next  day  I  arrived  at  home,  where  I  re- 
mained till  ^^  symptoms  of  a  thaw  and  visions  of 
earning  sport  began  to  dance  before  my  eyes." 
I  then  took  my  departure  for  London  on  my 
return  to  Shropshire,  arriving  at  Sir  Bellingham's 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th.  The  Monday's  fix- 
ture was  Nescliffe,  half  way  between  Shrewsbury 
and  Oswestry  on  the  great  Irish'  road,  whither 
my  host  conveyed  me  in  his  drag. 

I  must  just  turn  out  of  the  road  for  one  minute 
here.  In  most  other  countries,  if  a  man  wishes 
to  anticipate  his  friend's  performance  for  the  day, 
the  question  he  would  ask  would  be — ^what  horse 
do  you  ride?  Not  so,  however,  in  Shropshire^ 
There  are  two  or  three  of  my  friends  in  that 
sporting  and  most  hospitable  county,  to  whom  the 
most  likely  question  whereby  to  elicit  the  truth 
would  be—not,  what  horse  do  you  ride  to-day?— 
but,  what  have  you  had  to  drhik  ?  The  fact  is, 
the  fences  come  very  ({uick  in  Shropshire,  and  a 
little  jumping-powder  is  often  found  useful;  so, 
going  into  the  public-house  at  Nescliffe,  by  way 
of  a  beginning,  I  put  the  following  question  to 
the  landlord :  ^^  How  much  brandy  has  Mr. 
Mytton  had  this  morning?"— "  None,  Sir,"  was 
the  reply.  "  I  cannot  swallow  that,"  said  I.— 
"  It  is  true  I  assure  you,"  said  Boniface.  *^  What 
else  has  he  had  then  ?"  I  resumed.  "  Some 
egged  ale^  SirJ^^-^^^  Ah !"  said  I,  "  some  of  your 
Shropshire  Squires,  like  many  others,  want  a 
little  egging  on  now  and  then." 

The  following  anecdote  will  shew  what  a 
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jiuur  cliHiice  some  men  liave  wkeu  quite  sober 
iigHiast  othei-8  a  little  primed.  I  remember  Ii9rd 
Forester,  being  ou  a  visit  at  Wyuuatay  some  year«^ 
l>Hck,  wbeu  a  friend  of  his  H^as  very  imich 
badgered  by  a  certain  Welch  Squire-^ now  no 
more— to  run  him  a  race  over  the  country  for 
one  hundred  guineas  a*fiide«  Obfierving  him 
always  to  decline  the  challenge^  his  I^iordsiiip 
thus  addressed  his  friend :-— "  Why,  B  •  • .  • ,  I 
have  seen  you  ride  very  decently  acrcss  Leioestei>* 
shire;  why  don't  you  tackle  this  Welch  Squii«? 
The  next  time  he  offers  it,  take  the  bet^  and  I 
will  stand  half  of  it."  B  •  • .  • ,  who  was  a 
cautious  one,  thus  replied :— "  Why  if  I  could 
be  sure  he  would  come  out  sober,  I  would  take 
his  bet  to-morrow ;  but  d— n  the  fellow,  he  will 
come  out  half  drunk,  and  beat  me.'' 

One  other  anecdote  passed  across  my  mind 
here,  when  speaking  of  asking  a  man  the  question 
of  '^  lohat  horse  do  you  ride  V^  The  facetious 
Mr.  P]dward  Goulburn— now  exercising  his  talent 
at  the  Bar— formerly  hunted  in  Warwickshire  j 
and  seemg  a  Worcestershire  Squire  laughing 
violently,  he  went  up  to  him  and  said,  ^'  Quid 
rkle^V^  ("what  do  you  laugh  at?")  My  friend, 
not  much  of  a  linguist,  replied,  '^  I\Iy  Alsigog 
horse."  Tins  liberty  with  the  Latin  language 
was,  I  think,  never  excelled  but  once.  An 
Oxonian  was  being  examined  a  few  yeai's  since 
for  hi«  d(^y;rop,  when  tlie  following  jtassago  |h*c- 
stjnted  itself:  —  IjoqHebiuUur  j4//o.sto/i  miracula 
Dei  —  AngUct^  "  the  Apostles  set  forth  the 
nm-acles  of  God."     The  young  one,   however, 
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reodenid  it  thus :  Apwttoli^  ^^  Oh  ye  Apostles"-^ 
hquehmntur^  "  look  about  yo^^^^niracuia,  "  here's 
a  miracle" — i>€?i,  **  by  God."  This,  howcrer^ 
WM-tt  lucky  hit;  for  the  examining  master  shut 
the  book,  ami  exclaimed— ^^  By  G— d  ^au  are  a 
mirwJie^  aud  you  shall  have  your  degree*" 

We  had  a  beautiful  find  on  Nescliffe  Hiil^ 
and  a  very  sharp  t\veuiy<«liYe  minutes  with  the 
bitch^pack— to  ground.  It  was  near,  however, 
being  a  day  of  sorrow.  That  good  sportsman  and 
true  friend  to  fox-hunting,  Mn  Lloyd  of  Aston, 
got  a  most  severe  fall,  and  very  narrowly  esca{)ed 
being  killed.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  was 
going  ^^  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  to  the 
tune  (^  the  Ladies,"  when,  in  some  very  deep 
ground,  bis  mare  fell  with  him,  and  all  but  broke 
his  neck.  When  I  saw  him  picked  up,  his  face 
was  as  black  as  his  hat,  and  from  the  discoloration 
ttiat  afterwards  appeared  on  the  vertebrse  of  the 
neok^  it  was  evident  that  it  was  ^^  a  near  go." 

Tuesday,  went  to  meet  Sir  Richard  Pu  lesion's 
hovnds  at  Petton,  about  half  way  between  Shreifvs* 
bury  and  Ellesmere,  and  one  of  his  best  fixtures*; 
but  the  frost  had  made  its  appearance  again,  and 
yye  could  not  throw  off,  which  disappointed  me 
much,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  my  old  friend's 
pack  once  again  in  the  field. 

On  Wediiesds^Sir  Bellingham  sent  the  dog 
pack  to  Hardwicke,  Lord  Hill's  seat^  to  shew 
tb^n  to  Sir  Richard  Puleston,  and  we  followed 
them  in  the  drag — frost  hai*der  and  harder,  and 
neither  of  us  very  lively  on  the  road. 

Lord  Hill  has  not  long  completed  Hardwicke ; 
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\mt  he  has  made  an  exeelkut  house  of  il,  and 
taruad  bis  sword  into  a  ploughshare.  In  tke 
dining  room  is  au  excellent  likeaess  of  the  Gieat 
Captain  of  the  age,  and  ^eo  a  fuIMeogth  fM»rtrtfit 
of  Liord  HUl,  by  Sir  William  Beechey.  The 
latter  is  not  wanting  in  resemblance^  but  there  is 
an  air  of  fierceness  in  the  countenance  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  original.  If  the  wnftdn  of  the 
Poet  can  be  applied  to  any  one,  to  Lord  Hill  are 
they  certainly  due  :— 

**  In  war,  he's  savage  as  the  chafed  tiger : 
In  peace,  as  gentle  as  th'  nnweaned  lamb !''  ^ 

The  frost  continuing,  Sir  Bellinghani  and 
myself  proceeded  on  the  foUowmg  Monday  to 
Acton  Reynald,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Andrew  Corbet, 
only  son  of  my  old  friend  Sir  Andrew.  There 
was  a  large  party  in  the  house  for  a  battue  in  the 
woods  the  next  day,  but  I  preferred  going  with 
the  Cheshire  hounds,  which  met  at  Shavington, 
the  seat  of  that  hearty  old  buck-«*that  real  speci- 
men of  an  Irish  nobleman—my  Lord  Kilmorey, 
who  turned  out  a  small  regiment  of  sportsmen  from 
under  lib  most  hospitable  roof. 

This  was  ray  first  appearance  with  the  Cheshire 
hounds.  We  found  immediately,  and.  lost  a  bad 
fox  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes—* 
partly  owing  to  there  being  two  scents  at  first, 
and  the  hpunds  not  getting  well  together.  HaTing 
only  one  horse  out,  and  having  to  return  to  Acton 
Reynald  to  dinner^-*a  distance  of  nearly  twenty 
niiles — I  did  not  wait  for  the  second  fox,  neither 
did.  more  than  a  doaen  out  of  a  very  large  field 
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He  slMsired  tiiem,  however,  a  most  beautiful  forty- 
fiire  niinutes,  running  in  to  him  in  the  opeu^  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  ttiose  who  saw  the  thing. 
An  miifortiinate  circumstance,  however,  occurred. 
Ita  eroding  a  large  sheet  of  water,  where  the  ice 
was  only  partly  thawed,  t\vo  couples  of  hounds 
got  under  it  and  were  drowned  ;  and  I  was  sorry 
to'  hear  iHt  Harry  Mainwaring  say  they  were  all 
very  uMful  ones  to  the  pack. 

February  the  1st,  Sir  Bellmgham's  hounds 
met  at  Acton  Reynald.  We  had  forty  minutes, 
and  ran  to  ground.  We  had  some  beautiful  hunt- 
ing over  a  moor,  and  the  scent  was  capital  in 
covert.  It  was  also  a  particularly  good  day  for 
hearing  hounds  ^  and  the  music  of  the  dog-pack 
fn  Shawbury  Wood,  when  close  to  their  fox,  was 
([Miie  enchanting.    I  said  to  myself— 

'*  Never  did  1  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves. 
The  skies,' the  fbuntuns,  evety  region  near 
SeeoaDonemiitwlcry;  Inevcrheaid 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thun^/' 

On*  Friday  the  3rd  met  the  Shropshire  fox- 
hounds at  Boreaton,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Hunt. 
Plenty  of  pheasants,  but  no  fox.  Drew  on  to 
Leighton  Shelf,  arid  found  at  least  a  leash.  This 
is  a  most  picturesque  covert  —  overhanging  the 
banks  of  tlie  Severn,  the  property  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
of  Dongey,  and  extremely  ornamental  to  his  new 
house,  but  the  most  infernal  place  for  hounds  I 
ever  canie  across.  A  bad  fox  may  beat  the  test 
pack  in  England  in  an  hour ;  and  it  went  to  my 
heai^  to  see  Sir  Bellinghani  galloppbg  that  fine 
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burbe  Treacle  up  aud  dowu  ite  deep  rides^  witli- 
<iut,  upi^areutly,  the  smallest  chauce  of  sporti 

Ai'ter  huuting  on  tUU  day,  Sir  BiilUpgbaiR 
aud  myself  dined  at  Acton  Burnell,  which  wafi 
the  fixture  for  the  next  mwniug.  This  is  the  fine 
seat  of  my  very  old  friend  Sir  Edward  Smythe^ 
who  hunted  Shropshire  six  seasons.  Sir  £dwanl 
is  the  representative  of  a  very  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  family,  and,  whether  on  a  Friday  or  a 
Monday,  whether  in  Lent  or  out  of  Lient,  a 
more  joviail  fellow  is  not  to  be  found  in  His 
Majesty's  dominions.  Though  this  worthy 
Baronet  has  plenty  of  game,  he  is  a  strict  pre^ 
server  of  foxes^  and  generally  finds  a  good  one. 

The  day  I  am  speaking  of  did  not  prove  au 
exception.  We  found  hi  the  park;  aud^  after 
upwards  of  two  hours  through  a  deep  and  distress- 
ing country,  lost  him  by  a  halloo  from  a  keeper, 
who  thought  he  had  marked  him  to  ground.  At 
tlie  second  check,  I  heard  Sir  Belliugham  say 
we  had  been  running  him  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes— quite  enough  for  the  comitiy  we  went 
over. 

I  witnessed  in  this  run  what  I  never  witnessed 
before,  namely,  three  gentlemen  riding  at  gates, 
aud-^-^wlthout  their  horses  falling— tumbling  over 
their  h^ads.  The  trio  was  com|)Osed  of  Mr. 
Byrne,  a  friend  of  Sir  Edward  Smythe's,  but  a 
native  of  the  Sister  Kingdom ;  Mr.  Rock,  a  very 
thnisting  yoiing  one;  and  Mr.  Mytton!  Mr. 
Byrne,  I  was  lold,  was  determined  never  to  be 
so  served  again,  as  he  went  to  a  brook,  and 
wetted  the  knees  of  his  bxH^i^he^,  to  ens^ble  him 
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to  stick  to  hi^$  saddle.  I  nbver  beard  of  this 
dxperiiu6Dt  before ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge, 
Ibere  is  only  oue  otber  step  to  be  taken  witb  the 
breeches ! 

I  never  hear  of  a  inau  falling  from  his  horse 
without  thinking  of  8ir  Bellinghaiu  Graham's 
definition  of  a  loose  seiU,  He  calls  it  ^^  a  wasli* 
ball  seat  "-«the  analogy  (and  a  most  happy  one  it 
is)  being  taken  from  a  wash-ball  slipping  about  in 
a  basin*  I  also  admire  his  idea  of  a  gull-*^a  man 
who  believes  everything  he  hears,  and  who,  con- 
ae^iuently,  is  often  imposed  upon.  When  speaking 
of  sucii  a  one,  a  few  days  back,  he  observed} 
^^  Ob,  that  fellow  will  swallow  anything;  he 
don't  require  a  balling  tron*^ 

Monday  the  6th,  met  at  Arcall  Mill,  and  had 
a  beautiful  find  in  a  gorse-covert-*-rather  a  rare 
thing  in  Shropshire.  The  day  was  extremely 
stormy,  and  we  could  do  nothing  with  our  first 
fox.  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  with  the 
second.  The  pack  slipped  away  with  him,  down 
>vind,  out  of  a  large  covert,  unseen  or  unheard  by 
any  one  of  a  numerous  field,  excepting  Sir  Row- 
land  Hill  and  Mr.  Owen  (heir-fipimrent  to  Wood- 
house),  Avho  had  all  the  fun  (o  themselves,  and 
ran  in  to  him  in  twenty-five  minutei^.  So  much 
for  woodland  hunting  in  a  very  tempestuoiio  day ! 
It  was  curious  to  see  the  field  scattered  in  all 
directions,  but  none  of  them  able  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  pack. 

The  fixture  for  the  8th  was  the  Twemlows— 
the  crack  covert  in  the  Shropshire  Hunt.  Twice 
\\w\X  fixed  upon  during  my  visit  to  Sir  i5cliing- 
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haiti,  atid  as  <^n  were  we  bocdcM  under  thift 
>ttali<^ny  of  that  good  sportsman,  Mr.  John 
Crewe,  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  it,  as  also 
of  seeing  Mr.  Wickstead's  hounds,  but  were  each 
time  stopped  by  the  irost.  On  the  7th,  however, 
we  took  up  our  abode  at  Frees  Hall,  the*  seat  of 
Sir  Robert  Hill,  which  is  within  two  miles  of  the 
covert.  Anticipation  is  seldom  confirmed,  and  we 
had  a  very  bad  day's  sport. 

Independently  of  the  pleasant  party  we  met 
at  Sir  Robert  Hill's,  I  experienced  a  great  treat 
in  meeting  with  an  old  schoolfellow,  of  whom  I 
had  for  some  time  lost  sight,  but  who  has  been 
more  than  twenty  years  Vicar  of  the  parish  of 
Frees.  His  Reverence  had  been  doing'  the 
honours  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  tithe«day,  but 
came  to  us  in  the  evening,  and  amused  us  much. 

The  Vicar  of  Fi-ees  is  what  I  call  a  good 
old-fashioned  clergyman.  He  is — as  I  hope  all 
Rugby  men  are— quite  above  the  vulgai*  associa- 
tion of  groans  and  tears  with  piety  and  devotion^ 
and  is  not  yet  stricken  with  the  new  light 
"  Gravity,"  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  is  the  es- 
sence of  impostui^;"  and  who  would  envy  the 
character  Gcesar  gives  of  €assius  ? 

— —  '^  He  loves  no  play. 
As  thou  dost,  Anthony :  he  hears  no  mosic ; 
Sddom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  sudi  a  sort. 
As  if  be  mock'd  himself,  and  soorn'd  his  spirit 
That  coald  he  mov'd  at  anything." 

The  Vicar  of  Frees  is  no  humbug.  He  sings 
a  hunting  song  to  his  parishioners,  tells  them  a 
good  story  at  his  tithe  feast,  and  gives  them  the 
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best  his  kouse  affords.  His  invitation  to  Sir  Bel« 
Hngham  and  myself  for  the  next  time  the  hounds 
came  to  the  Twemlows  was  rather  unique* 
^ My  claret/'  said  he,  ^  is  of  the  finest  vintage; 
and  if  you  will  drink  enough  of  it,  it  will  make 
youf  eyes  look  like  boiled  gooseberries." 

The  Viear  of  Frees  has  a  great  mind  to  be  a 
sfiortsman.    Iiike  the  Abbot  of  old. 


He  gives  not  of  the  text  a  pullet  hen^ 
That  nith  thut  hnntcfB  be  not  hdy  mea  :' 


SO  he  accompanied  us  the  next  morning  to  the 
covert's  side ;  and  could  we  have  persuaded  him 
to  have  left  his  spencer  behhid  him,  his  appear** 
auce  would  have  been  far  from  amiss. 

My  greatest  amusement  was  yet  to  come.  The 
next  morning  before  we  went  a  hunting,  I  accom- 
panied the  Vicar  to  see  his  stud,  and  I  will  exhibit 
them  to  the  reader  as  they  were  exhibited  to  me : 
— **  Here^  said  the  Vicar,  "  is  the  mare  I  am 
going  to  ride.  There  is  the  pony  that  beat  all  Sir 
Bellingham  Graham's  hunt— but  mind  ye,  not  with 
me  upon  him.  There  is  the  finest  pair  of  coach- 
horses  in  all  England— on/^  one  has  lost  an  eye, 
and  ti)e  other  is  broken*winded  ;  and  there  is  the 
colt  that  is  to  win  the  King's  hundred."  Now  the 
faur^ear'old  cold^  bred  by  himself^  which  was  to 
win  the  King's  Hundred,  proved  to  be  a  thre&year- 
old  filly  ;  and  if  ever  she  wins  a  Maiden  Plate,  I 
will  engage  to  eat  her,  plate  and  all ! 

We  were  to  have  met  the  Vicar  again  at  Sir 
Robert  Hill's  on  Wednesday,  but  were  obliged  to 
return'  to  Kingsland  for  Thursday's  hunting  at  Con* 
dpver*  .  We  had  q.  beautifiil  thing  on  this  day  of 
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forty'^iire  luiuutes—- with  Ute  ladie^s'^iiW  we  eatue 
to  the  Severn,  wlieu  all  our  fun  wus  over.  The 
hounds  crossed,  and  killed  their  fox  in  gallant 
style.  This  was  the  best  {»art  of  ShrojHdiii^e  I  ever 
rode  oveir:  the  fields  were  of  fair  size,  the  ground 
sound,  and  the  fences  such  as  required  a  hunter  to 
get  well  oven 

I  had  the  pleasure  on  this  day  of  seeing  Mr* 
Henry  Lyster's  perfonnance  on  his  famous  mare 
The  Doe.  The  Doe  is  very  small,  but  very  strong, 
and  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Mytton  for  eighty*iive 
guineas— *haviug  carried  his  whipper-in.  For  the 
weight  she  can  carry,  I  think  she  is  not  to  be 
beaten,  and  Mr»  Lyster  wsis  certainly  first  n)au  on 
thia  dfiy«  Mr.  Mytton  and  Mr.  Rock  went  gal  * 
l^tly ;  but  Sir  Bellingham  Graham  surprised  us 
alU  He  was  on  a  horse  always  considered  slow  j 
but  so  determined  was  his  rider  to  be  with  them, 
that,  though  he  got  a  bad  start,  he  soon  got  among 
the  first  flight.  I  could  judge  of  his  pace,  being 
myself  on  a  fast  one  \  for  though  I  got  out  of  the 
covert  not  a  hundred  yards  behind  him,  I  never 
could  catch  him  till  I  found  him  in  a  ditch  at  the 
end  of  the  burst. 

On  the  lOth,  business  called  me  home,  and 
afterwards  to  the  "  little  city."  On  Tuesday  the 
21st  I  started  agahi  for  Shrewsbury,  sjrrived  at 
Mr*  Mytton's  by  breakfast  on  the  2nd,  and  found 
my  horses  all  well.  My  groom  told  me  it  were 
well  I  was  arrived,  as  he  thought  ^^  the  Squire 
would  have  been  a  top  of  sojne  of  'em  before 
^notk^r  d£^y  w^s  over.''  To  say  the  truth  I  fullv 
i»xpected  it.. 
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The  fixture  for  the  day  \vh$  Mr.  Mytton's  bouses 
whither  Sir  iiellinghaiu  liad  ^irrived  tlie  day  be* 
fore  to  be  ready  iur  bu8iue&i8.  We  had  a  beautiful 
imd  iu  a  lurge  piece  of  garsC)  and  a  good  fox  went 
away ;  but  the  day  precluded  a  chance  of  sport,  an 
it  was  extremely  stormy  without  an  atom  of 
scent.    We  did  not  find  again. 

The  ve%t  day  the  Shropshire  bounds  ir^et  at 
Pitchford  Park,  seven  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
Shrewsbury,  but,  as  I  Ha^  no  horses  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  I  did  not  meet  them.  Mr.  Mjtton 
went,  and  saw  a  fine  run  of  Qi>e  hour  and  twenty 
niinutes, 

£lxclusive  of  this,  I  missed  another  fine  run 
with  the  Shropsiiire  hounds,  which  by  all  accounts 
was  a  tickler ;  but  I  much  admired  tlie  modest, 
though  sportsmanlike,  description  given  of  it  by 
the  oiaster  of  the  pock,  in  a  letter  to  myself  :-^^  I 
am  sorry,"  said  the  Baronet,  '^  you  ^vere  obliged 
to  go  yesterday,  as  I  trust  we  ai'e  getting  into  a 
vein  of  spoil.  The  first  half  hour  to-day  a  most 
awful  pace,  from  Babbins  wood,  over  a  very  £ftir 
but  deep  country ;  and  I  shall  curtail  what  I  could 
make  into  a  long  rigmarole  account^  by  stating, 
that  at  the  end  of  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  I 
had  in  my  hand  the  finest  bit  of  (what  some  people 
call)  vermin  I  ever  touched  in  my  life.  We  killed 
him  between  Chirk  Castle  and  Llangollen;  and 
the  connoisseui's  were  good  enough  to  say  the 
gentieweu  (the  dog  pack)  did  their  business  meri- 
toriously." This  sporting  Baronet's  modesty  did 
not  ^nd  •  here.  He  said  he  was  never  so  ridden 
away  from  iu  hb;  life  lis  Ue  was  (as  indeed  were  all 
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the  field)  on  this  day  by  Mr.  Mytton,  on  his  Hit- 
oivmiss  mare ;  and  I  understand  that  Will  Staples 
eould  scarcely  go  the  pace  with  her. 

On  the  24th  met  Sir  Richard  Puleston's  liounds 
at  Penley  Green,  and  drew  what  are  called  ^<  the 
Duke^s  Woods  ''—the  property  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bridgewater.  The  late  Lord  Bridge  water  behaved 
in  a  very  liberal  manner  to  Sir  Richard,  by  having 
excellent  rides  made  through  these  extensive 
coverts,  which  make  them  very  useful  to  hounds ; 
but  as  far  as  sport  or  pleasure  is  concerned,  they  are 
but  ill  calculated  to  afford  much  of  either. 

It  is  necessary  I  should  say  something  more  of 
Sir  Bellingham  Graham's  kennel,  which  generally 
contains  from  fifty  to  sixty  couples  of  hunting 
hounds.  His  dog-pack  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  grand  pack  of  hounds ;  in  stature  quite 
equal  to  Mr.  Ward's,  though  a  lighter  sort  of 
hound.  They  are  very  close  hunters,  extremely 
patient  with  a  baffling  scent,  and  their  pace  some* 
thing  approaching  to  awful.  They  are  larger, 
however,  by  the  admission  of  their  owner^  than  is 
desirable  in  so  close  a  country  as  Shropshire.  The 
bitch  pack— fA«  Z/flk/t>#— ai'e  Sir  Bellingham's 
favorites,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  perfect.  The 
dash  of  the  fox-hound  is  conspicuous  here ;  and  to 
see  these  bitches  pushing  to  their  game  is  to  me  one 
of  the  finest  sights  this  world  can  afford.  Their 
form  is  particularly  elegant ;  and  though  they  don't 
say  so  much  about  it  as  the  dog-pack,  they  are  not 
deficient  in  tongue.  So  fond  is  Sir  Bellingham 
(always  the  case  with  fox-hunters)  of  '^  the  Ladies," 
^at  I  heard  him  siiy,  if  h^  hunted  only  three  days 
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fl«w^ek,  he  would  lievei*  take  a  dog  hound  into  the 
fteW.  'With  tiro  such  whipi^ers-iii  behind  them  as 
W\\l  Staples  and  Jack  Wrigglesworth,  and  mounted 
aritliey*artr,  Sir  Bellin^j^ham  Graham's  hounds  can- 
not' fa)I  of  beinif  handy :  and  their  condition  is 
powerllii  ahd  even. 

In  the  do^  pack  Vulcan  id  the  crowning  orna« 
ment»  Indeed  I  think  it  is  not  in  nature  to  form  a 
more  perfect  animal  of  liis  species,  and  he  does  not 
lielie  his  looks.  He  is  by  Sir  Bellingham's  A^an- 
qufsher  (by  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  Vanquisher)  out  of 
his  Joyful.  The  following  also  are  veiy  clever: 
Twister,  by  hisTapsteroutof  his  Abigail ;  Jericho, 
hy  his  Aimvfell  out  of  his  Jubilee ;  Vaulter,  by  his 
Render  out  of  his  Vanity— the  latter,  the  right  style 
of  hound  for  Shropshire. 

Amongst  the  bitches  Brimstone  stands  first: 
she  is  by  Marmion  out  of  his  Jezebel.  Patience, 
by  his  Abelard  out  of  Purity— full  of  the  old 
Pytchley  blood ;  Famous  (well  named),  by  Lord 
Lonsdale's  Reveller  out  of  Sir  B.'s  Factious; 
Juliet,  Jingle,  Jollity,  and  Jealousy,  by  Mr, 
Oslmldeston's  Piper  out  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  Joyful ; 
and  Purity  and  Parasol,  both  from  Mr.  Ward,  ai'e 
also  very  clever. 

Now  for  a  wowl  or  two  alK)ut  the  country. 
Were  it  not  for  a  few  "  ifs,"  Shropshire  would  I'ank 
rarther  hij^h  amonaj  the  provincials.  In  tho  first 
place,  it  is  able  to  stand  four  days  a-week,  ami  t)m 
coverts  are  very  well  stocked  with  foxes.  It  also, 
an  the  whole,  liolds  a  fair  scent,  but  a  veiy  <i;reat 
part  of  it  is  not  only  wet,  but  bog^y.  It  is  also 
extremely  deficient  jn  gorse  c  w^rts,  and  it  is— a  great 
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drawback  to  sport)  and  very  annoying  to  a  hunta^ 
iT)an  and  his  hounds—- the  most  hollow  country  I 
0ver  hunted  in.  In  the  course  of  this  season^  Sir 
Bellingham  ran  thirteen  out  of  fifteen  of  kis  foxM 
to  ground,  which  I  never  heai*d*of  any  hounds 
doing  before.  Such  earths  as  are  n<rt  used  for 
breeding  should  be  dug  out,  and  iron  grates  ikould 
be  placed  on  the  mouths  of  drains  which  are  alile 
to  admit  a  fox.  The  first  of  these  remedies,  how^ 
ever,  will  not  always  succeed,  as,  from  the  loose 
nature  of  the  soil  in  many  parts,  fresh  spouts 
and  earths  would  l)e  made  in  each  succeeding 
year. 

As  a  country  to  ride  over,  as  far  as  leaping  is 
concerned,  Shropshire  is  an  easy  one— that  is  to 
say,  the  part  comprising  the  Shropshire  Hunt.  Al- 
though the  fences  come  (|uick,  yet  there  is  nothing 
to  stop  a  hard*riding  man  on  a  good  hunter,  and 
timber  need  Init  rarely  be  taken.  .  The  common 
Shropshii'e  fence— say  nineteen  out  of  twenty— ♦is  a 
small  live  or  dead  hedge,  not  bounds  placed  on  a 
small  bank,  with  one  ditch,  and  that  not  generally 
a  large  one.  These  fences,  however,  stop  horses  in 
their  pace,  foi-  they  must  l)e  taken  quietly.  Were 
a  man  to  attempt  to  clear  bank  and  all  at  one  fly, 
he  would  not  go  long ;  but  he  is  genei^ally  safe  over 
them  if  he  have  a  hand  on  his  horse,  and  m411  allow 
him  to  "  Unyt  well "  l>efore  he  springs,  lu  eomd 
romitries  the  common  Shropshire  fence  would  Ije 
coAisidered  little  more  than  a  gap.  StrcHig  places, 
however,  do  every  now  and  then  occur,  and— what 
rnake^  small  fences  large  ones  thg  horses  are 
dbiost  nhfVjfn  gomg  m  deep  giomd;    Hones,  in-* 
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eked,  tluit  CHU  gu  well  over  Sliro|i»hire  can  go  well 
wer  moft  otli«r  countries. 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  riAiog  over 
Srkropakire  which  requires  a  good  man  and  a  goo4 
hoffmj  and  even  thew  wili  not  always  do*  I  allude 
to  tiie  black  boggy  drains^  which  nbound  in  tlie 
low  meadows,  and  which  will  not  admit  of  a  horto 
approaching  their  banks  near  enough  to  be  certain 
of  clearing  them.  If  lie  do  clear  them^  the 
eftortioB  is  a  severe  one,  and  an  over^reach  or  a  lost 
shoe  is  too  often  the  consequence. 

That  Sir  Bellinghain  Graham  should  like 
Shropshire  as  a  hunting  country,  cannot  for  a  mo« 
nient  be  imagined.  He  lit  the  candle  at  the  wrong 
end  for  this.  Had  he  begun  with  Shropshire,  and 
proceeded  to  Leicestershire,  the  case  would  have 
iieett  altereil ;  but  k\v  people  like  to  go  back  in 
the  world.  Tlie  way,  liowever,  in  which  he  has 
hiiAled  it — with  an  establisliinent  very  nearly  e«pml 
to  Leicestershire — entitles  him  to  the  greatest 
credit ;  but  though  he  does  not  like  the  country,  I 
have  heard  him  many  times  declare  that  /te  liken 
the  people y  and  here  is  the  sjMir  to  his  exeiiions, 

When  Sir  Bellingham  Graham  asserts  tliat  he 
^^  likes  the  people  "  in  Shropshire,  we  may  natu- 
rally conclude  he  chiefly  alludes  to  those  of  his 
own  rank  iu  life,  with  whom  he  every  day  assooi- 
ates.  I  think,  however,  I  may  take  upon  myself 
to  say,  he  goes  one  step  further  than  this,  and  in- 
cludes iu  his  panegyric  the  yeomen  and  farmers 
who  reside  withi^n  the  Ihnits  of  his  hunt;  and  well 
he  may.  I  hare  ridden  over  the  majority  of  dur 
EngUsii  counties^  but  never  did  I  meet  such  ho»» 
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pitable  and  jovial  fellows  as  the  Shropshire  and 
Staflfordshire  farmers  *.  With  them,  "  What  will 
you  drink  ? "  is  the  next  question  to  "  How  do 
you  do  ?  "  and,  now  and  then,  "  What  will  you 
drink  ?  "  comes  first.  Some  of  them,  however,  as 
Sir  Bellingham  says,  are  "  zealous  dogs,"  parti- 
cularly after  a  Certain  hour  of  the  day. 

The  Baronet  told  me  a  good  anecdote  of  one  of 
those  Shropshire  farmers.  He  was  about  as  big 
as  any  two  moderately  sized  men,  and  Wcis  sitting 
on  his  horse  in  a  covert,  whilst  the  hounds  were 
running  their  fox  very  hard  below  him.  "  Now 
they  are  a  physicking  on  him^^^  said  he  to  Sir  Bel- 
lingham, as  he  rode  by,  his  countenance  sparkling 
with  delight. 

On  the  25th  Mr.  Mytton  turned  out  a  brace  of 
bagmen  before  his  nou-descript  pack.  I  have  be- 
fore said,  that  a  mere  det?iiler  of  facts  is  only  fit 
to  give  evidence  on  a  trial,  and  therefore  I  shall 
dilate  as  I  go  on.    « 

On  the  evening  before,  as  we  were  sitting  over 
our  wine,  the  butler  announced  that  Mr.  Tinkler 
the  stud  groom  was  in  waiting,  "  Send  him  up," 
said  Mr.  Mytton,  afflTRfr.  Tinkler  appeared. 

Tinkler—"  What  horses  will  l)e  wanted  to- 
morrow. Sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Mytton— «  All." 

Tinklei*^— "  No,  Sir,  not  all  surely  !" 

Mr.  Mytton — "  Every  one." 

•  The  hospitality  of  StafForclshire  quite  equals  Shropshire.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Mytton  hunted  that  country, 
that  a  regular  dinner  was  provided  for  the  field.  There  was  white 
Roup,  patties,  side  ilislies,  &c.  &'C.  I  also  well  remember  ho\y  smaH 
fl>?  fonow  appeftrod  whpn  wp  wore  running  o\^r  ftfternoo^\  fox. 
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'Tiiikler-— "  Xot  the  little  grey  horse.  Sir ! 
His  back  gets  very  narroAV." 

Mr.  Myttoii— "  So  iiiiich  the  better.  I  hate  a 
fat  horse." 

Tinkler—"  Not  the  brown  horse  you  had  from 
Sir  Beliinghum  ;  his  legs  begin  to  get  very  round." 

Mr.  Mytton— "  That  is  the  vei"y  reason  why  I 
will  ride  him,  as  it  will  make  them  fine." 

Tinkler—"  Not  the  Hit-or-Miss  mare ;  you  will 
want  her  for  the  Cheshire." 

Mr.  Mytton— "  It  will  put  her  in  wind." 

Remonstrance  was  in  vain.  Eveiy  horse  was 
saddled,  and  the  Squire,  his  three  whip|)ers,  with 
Tom  Whitehouse  (his  jockey),  were  all  mounted  ou 
the  best  horses  in  the  stud. 

I  cannot  describe  our  arrival  at  the  covert ;  I 
cannot  speak  of  the  hound  that  "  spoke  to  him  in 
the  gorse ; "  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  describe  the 
crash  when  he  broke  from  the  covert ;  but— from 
the  inside  of  a  wicker  basket  w^ith  a  lid  to  it  (oh ! 
how  tame,  how  languidly  does  my  pen  move  over 
my  paper  as  I  write  it !)  away  sneaked  as  fine  a  fox 
as  ever  wore  a  brush,  and  certainly  aflforded  us  a  very 
fine  run  of  an  hour,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
pack,  which,  I  must  say,  hunted  him  well. 

Nothing  is  to  be  done  in  Shropshire  without  a 
luncheon  ;  but  on  this  day  we  had  two— first,  at 
the  inn  at  Ellesmere,  after  our  run ;  and  secondly 
at  the  house  of  a  very  respectable  yeoman  by  the 
name  of  Wynne  (of  Cricketh)  where  the  second 
fox  was  in  waiting.  The  second  luncheon,  how- 
ever, saved  this  fox's  life  ;  for  after  the  usual  law 
was  given  him,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of  mounting 
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iny  horse,  Mr.  Wynne  came  out  to  nie  and  said, 
the  Squire  proposed  one  other  bumper  toast,  whidi 
he  hoped  I  would  return  and  drink.  The  hounds 
were  then  laid  on ;  but  though  they  were  sober, 
the  faculty  of  smell  had  deserted  them,  and  they 
never  touched  upon  their  game.  The  exertiotis 
tif  their  huntsman  (the  Squire  himself),  however, 
were  great.  Mounted  upon  Magnet,  with  his  horn 
in  his  mouth,  and  at  three  parts  speedy  he  made  his 
casts  with  the  rapidity  of  a  Shaw :  but  one  peeu* 
liarity  attended  them.  If  tlie  fence  into  one  field 
was  larger  than  that  into  another,  that  fiehl  was 
preferred— -not  as  most  likely  to  hit  off  his  fox^ 
but  as  most  likely  te  floor  some  of  his  field,  who, 
with  his  three  wli]p}>ei's-in  and  Tom  White- 
house,  were  hard  at  his  brush.  As  the  pace 
was  quick,  and  the  country  heavy,  I  was  beginning 
to  calculate  upon  how  long  the  nags  would  live 
without  a  check,  when  an  accident  occurred  that 
put  a  stop  to  all.  A  hare  got  up  in  vieW)  which 
dvery  hound  followed  into  Sir  Edward  Kynaston's 
plantations,  and  thus  ended  the  morning's  spmt. 
We  had  a  party  to  dinner,  and  the  evening's  cast 
was  by  no  means  slow. 

Of  the  crack  man  lunoug  the  Shropshire  riders, 
jMr.  Lyster  of  Rowton  Castle,  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  his  brother  John  is  hard  and  detennine<l, 
but  not  so  much  at  ease  on  his  horse,  or  so  quick. 
I  do  not  include  Mr.  George  Forester  among  the 
Shropshire  sportsmen,  or  of  course  he  would  have  a 
front  place  ;  but  he  is  at  work  in  better  countries ; 
as  also  is  Mr.  Biddulf  of  Chirk  Castle,  a  very  good 
young  one,  who  hunts   with   Lord   Anson.     Mr. 
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tiemy  Fieldiug  likewise  can  only  be  called  a  visi- 
tor;  but,  when  out,  be  goes  well.  j\lr.  Lloyd  of 
AatoDj  is  very  difficult  to  beat  over  Shropshire. 
He  knows  tlie  country  perfectly,  and  goes  at  a  good 
I^aee  over  it  Mr.  Henry  Montague,  of  the  Guards, 
was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Dougey  when  I  was 
io.tlie  country,  and  having  heard  a  good  deal  of  him 
as  a  worknmn^  I  was  pleiised  with  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  hinu  He  is  a  powerful  horseman,  with 
find  hand  and  nerve,  and  I  know  no  man  whom  I 
would  sooner  mount  upon  a  young  horse— that  is  to 
say,  it*  he  were  a  pretty  good  one ;  if  not,  he  would 
be  in  but  bad  hands,  as  his  pace  is  quick.  Mn 
Henry  Lloyd,  brother  to  Mr.  liloyd  of  Dongey,  is  a 
very  fair  performer.  He  puts  his  horses  well  at 
their  fences,  and  is  by  no  means  afraid  of  thenu 
There  are  two  professicMial  gentlemen  in  Shrews* 
bury,  who  will  charge  as  large  a  fence  as  most 
people.  One  is  Counsellor  Slaney,  and  the  other 
Mr-  Wynne,  a  surgeon  m  great  practice.  These 
are  two  useful  men  in  the  tield ;  for  in  case  of  an 
accident,  if  the  Doctor  cannot  siive  you,  the  lawyer 
may  make  your  will.  Mr.  Wynne  is  esteemed  an 
excellent  judge  of  horses,  and  has  bred  and  sold 
some  good  ones*  He  rides  hard  and  heavy,  there- 
fore the  secret— good  or  bad*— soon  comes  out.  He 
is,  however,  a  great  lover  of  hunting,  and  for  that 
and  other  reasons  very  nmch  respected  in  Shro])- 
shire.  Mr.  Smytlie  Owen  is  a  pretty,  gentlemam- 
like  rider,  and  his  horses  are  of  a  good  stanaj>,  and 
generaUy  fit  to  go. 

Among  the  young  ones,  Mr.  John  Hill  (brother 
to  Sir  Rowland)  stands  fii'st  and  first ;  and,  if  he 
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had  a  good  stable  of  liorses,  would  shew  most  of 
them  the  trick.  He  is,  however,  well  bred  to  ride. 
His  father  could  ride  well,  and  was  as  good  a  sports- 
man as  ever  got  u|)on  a  horse-^add  to  which,  he  is 
a  grandson  of  the  old  Sir  John,  who  was  game  to 
the  back  bone.  JNIr,  Rock  I  have  before  s}>oken  of 
as  a  thrusting  young  one ;  and  the  heir-apparent  to 
Woodhouse  (Mr.  Owen)  and  Mr.  Kynciston  (son 
(►f  Sir  Eduard)  trained  on  very  much  whilst 
I  was  in  the  country.  Let  them  look  to  Will 
Staples  ;  they  cannot  study  a  better  master. 

Of  Mr.  Mytton,  as  a  rider,  I  need  not  say  nmeh, 
for  he  is  as  well  known  as  the  horse  at  Charing- 
cross.  Strength  will  be  served :  and  fcAv  men  make 
more  of  a  hunter  than  he  does  over  a  strong  and 
deep  country.  As  a  })roof  of  this,  his  horses 
scarcely  ever  stoj>  with  him,  though  he  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  his  ground  or  pace ;  and  as  to  fences, 
there  are  times  when  the  hwgor  tltey  ai*e  the  better 
he  likes  them.  The  time  of  the  day,  however,  does 
not  operate  only  upon  him.  My  old  friend.  Sir 
Edward  Smythe,  is  a  much  better  man  after 
luncheon  than  he  is  before ;  and  I  know  no  one 
who  does  more  credit  to  a  little  jumping  powder 
than  he  does.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  would 
back  hhn  to  leap  five-barred  gates  with  any  man  in 
England. 

Although  not  exactly  connected  with  Shro])- 
shire,  yet  as  a  rider  very  well  kno^vn  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  I  cannot  pass  over  a  very  old  friend  of 
mine,  because  I  think  he  excels  in  the  art  I  have 
been  speaking  of.  When  I  first  knew  him  his 
name  was  Lloyd  Kenyon,  fii*st  cousin  to  Mr.  Ken- 
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yon  of  Pradoe  ;  then,  by  an  acquisition  of  fortune, 
it  was  liloyd  Lloyd ;  and  now,  by  another  turn  of 
the  wheel,  it  is  Lloyd  Willian)s. 

This  gentleman  resides  at  Penylau,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Jiritaiii,  and  within  easy  reach 
of  Sir  Richard  Puleston's  and  Sir  Watkin's  hounds, 
and  he  can  occasionlly  reach  the  Clieshire  ;  but  he 
has  been,  for  several  seasons,  an  attendant  on  Sir 
Thomas  Alostyn's  hounds  in  Oxfordshire.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  my  friend  \vas  ever  a  Tom 
Smith,  or  a  Holyoake  ;  but  this  I  will  say  of  him 
(and  he  has  always  kept  a  good  place  with  homids), 
that  what  he  does  he  does  well.  He  has  a  par- 
ticularly neat  seat ;  his  horse  is  always  well  saddled 
and  bridled  ;  and  from  the  sole  of  his  boot  to  the 
crown  of  his  hat  he  is  dressed  like  a  sportsman 
and  a  gentleman. 

There  is  another  gentleman  in  this  part  of  the 
world  worthy  of  notice*  His  name  is  Newton  of 
Pickhill  Hall,  near  Wrexham.  Though  a  great 
teeight,  he  makes  a  capital  light  over  a  country  j 
but  I  remember  him  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  a 
very  fair  degree  with  the  two  packs  of  hounds 
which  hunt  that  country.  Sir  Bellingham  Gra- 
ham has  now  given  up  the  country,  and  for  the 
future  it  is  to  be  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Smythe  Owen  of  Condover,  with  the  subscription 
now  given  (and  as  nmch  more  as  can  be  had) ; 
and  the  hounds  were  purchased  from  Sir  Belling- 
ham for  six  hundred  guineas.  The  servants  also 
remain  with  tlie  hounds ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
their  horses  were  purchased  from  Sir  Bellingham 
to  carry  them.    This  sporting  Baronet  retires  from 
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public  life,  aud  is  gone  to  his  seat  in  Yoi^kslair^, 
whidier  the  wishes  of  all  goo<l  sportsmen  will 
attend  him;  One  of  the  first  acts  that  he  pet^- 
formed  on  his  arrival  at  home  was  to  subscribe 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  the  York  and 
Ainsty  fox-hounds. 

On  the  %th  of  February,  Mr.  Mytton  and 
myself  went  to  Marbury,  the  seat  of  Mr;  Domville 
Poole,  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  Cheshire 
countr}',  and  where  we  were  within  easy  reach  df 
the  Cheshire  homids  on  the  next  morning;  The 
dny,  however,  blasted  all  our  hopes;  aud  after  a 
handsome  find  in  one  gorse,  and  chopping  a  pie- 
bald fox  in  another,  we  were  glad  to  get  back  to 
the  fire*side  at  Marbury^  The  next  day,  however, 
made  ample  amends; 

Our  place  of  meeting  was  Shavington,  the 
seat  of  liord  Kilmorey,  and  we  found  immediately 
in  some  beautiful  briar,  lying  in  the  plantation. 
We  ran  this  fox  forty*seveu  minutes  at  a  very 
good  pace,  but  we  lost  him  by  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent. Some  idea,  however,  may  be  formed  of 
the  pace  aiul  the  severity  of  tlie  country,  by  the 
following  fact  At  the  second  check,  Mr.  John 
Hill  (brother  to  Sir  Rowland)  and  myself  counted 
the  field,  when  there  were  only  eighteen  out  of 
at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen  wlio 
started;  neither  did  any  moi'e  appear  until  we 
gave  up  the  chase  aud  turned  ba4?k  to  tliem. 

For  our  secaud  fox  we  went  to  Combermeie, 
the  seat  of  my  iionl  Combermere,  and  fouiKl  in 
the  same  sindU  plantation  which  produced  the  fox 
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that  fllieued  the  beaiutiful  furty-iive  niiiiutes  ou  the 
lart  day  but  otie  that  I  was  out  with  the  Cbeshhre 
hounds,  but  which  fox  never  lived  to  return.  We 
ran  him  nine  minutes  at  a  racing  |iace,  and  tuniefl 
him  up  in  view.  I  expected  to  have  seen  him 
diseased,  but  hi?  ap|ieared  quite  clean.  Without 
suffering  the  hounds  to  worry  him,  we  returned 
to  the  park,  to  another  fox  which  had  been  seen 
there,  and  he  went  away  in  view. 

Nothing  short  of  Leicestershire,  or  some  other 
Very  crack  coimtry,  could  have  shewn  a  prettier 
thing  than  we  had  with  this  our  third  fox ;  and 
at  the  end  of  about  forty  minutes  we  turned  him 
up  also— a  singular  circumstance  occurring  at  the 
finish.  Not  two  minutes  before  he  died,  and 
in  full  view  of  those  who  were  close  with  the 
hounds,  this  fox  leaped  a  live*barred  gate  without 
touching  it  (as  a  greyhound  would  leap  it),  as 
nmch  as  to  say,  ^  this  is  my  last  effort  for  my 
life  V 

It  hhs  so  happened,  that  previous  to  this  season 
I  never  hunted  with  the  Cheshire  hounds.  As  a 
pack,  their  reputation  has  not  been  great,  but  con* 
siderable  allowance  must  be  granted  them.  Their 
late  manager,  a  most  excellent  sportsman  of  the 
Old  School,  became,  in  the  language  of  the  dsiy, 
shWy  and  they  were  hunted  by  a  man  sadly  below 
the  mark,  \^'^ere  I  to  hazard  an  opinion,  I  should 
say,  they  never  were  so  good  as  they  now  are, 
under  the  management  of  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring, 
and  hunted  l>y  Will  tieiul,  foi*mer}y  in  the  service 
of  Sir  Bellingham  (iraham,  and  three  years  head 
whipper-in  to  the  I'hesbire.     To  the  eye,  they 
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come  more  under  the  denomination  of  a  useful 
than  a  handsome  pack  of  hounds,  though  certainly 
by  no  means  wanting  in  the  common  requisites  of 
fox-hounds.  On  the  first  day  I  was  out  with 
them,  I  considered  them  unhandy ;  but  it  was 
rather  a  wild  morning,  and  two  scents  a-foot# 
This  also  should  be  said,  Will  Head  lias  only 
hunted  them  three  seasons,  and  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day. 

I  considered  the  condition  of  the  Cheshire 
hounds  particularly  good.  Indeed,  I  must  go  so 
far  as  to  pass'  over  all  other  packs  save  his  Grace 
of  Beaufort's,  which  1^  had  seen  up  to  that  period, 
and  give  the  preference  to  them  in  this  respect* 
The  brightness  of  their  skins,  and  their  general 
healthy  and  even  state,  are  worthy  of  all  the 
praise  I  can  bestow ;  and  the  more  credit  is  due 
to  Will  for  this,  having  three  kennels  to  boil  in—* 
some  of  them  none  of  the  best,  and  consecjuently 
a  deal  of  travelling — to  say  nothhig  of  being  often 
obliged  to  feed  at  irregular  hours. 

One  other  fact  I  must  also  s[)eak  to.  With 
the  exception  of  one  mistake,  no  hounds  in  any 
country  could  have  done  their  work  in  a  more 
masterly  way  than  the  Cheshire  did  on  .the  28th 
of  February ;  and  what  this  mistake  was  I  shall 
take  leave  to  mention.  There  is  in  this  pack  a 
bitch  called  Lightsome,  who  is  at  times  a  most 
excellent  bitcli— doing,  indeed,  Avhat  numy  othei'S 
cannot  do— but  she  will  occasionally  run  hare, 
and  this  was  the  case  on  the  day  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  when  she  evidently  lost  us  our  fox. 
She  was  encouraged  (not  by  Will  Head)  to  hare 
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for  more  than  a  mile,  and  when  the  mistake  was 
found,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  Now,  with 
submission  I  say  it,  this  is  tiie  hound  of  all  others 
I  would  draft ;  for  being  so  good  on  some  occa- 
sions makes  her  more  dangerous  on  others,  and 
if  not  more  harm  than  good  arise  from  her  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  she  ensures  one  thing — rfiV 
credit  to  the  performance  of  some  particular  days. 

I  observed  one  thing  extremely  baffling  to 
hounds  when  running  over  this  part  of  Cheshire ; 
and  that  was  the  number  of  hares  (at  least  one  to 
an  acre)  which  were  continually  getting  up  as  we 
were  in  chase.  Exclusive  of  the  view^  there  is  a 
strong  scent  from  a  hare  at  this  season  of  the 
year ;  and,  doubtless,  they  save  many  u  fox's  life, 
and  destroy  many  a  fine  run.  As  to  riot  in  gene- 
ral, I  considered  tlie  Cheshire  hounds  about  as 
free  from  it  as  the  majority  of  packs  one  hunts 
with. 

On  the  two  first  days  I  hunted  with  the 
Cheshire  hounds,  I  held  tlie  fences  in  perfect 
contempt.  So  far  from  seeing  anything  like  "  a 
stopper,"  I  met  with  nothing  which  a  hunter 
could  not  have  got  over  upon  three  legs.  On  the 
third  day,  however,  I  altered  my  opinion  of  them, 
and  was  convinced  that  it  requires  a  hunter  to 
carry  a  man  over  Cheshire.  In  the  countiy  over 
which  we  ran  our  third  fox  (and  a  veiy  good 
country  it  was — chiefly  grass,  with  large-sized 
fields),  I  found  some  strong  quick  fences,  witli 
goofl  wide  ditches;  but  this  is  not  all.  In  the 
greater  part  of  Cheshire,  the  fence  is  placed  on  a 
very  narrow  bank,  or  cop  us  it  is  termed,  and 
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istraii^tlieued  |>y  u  very  deep  ditch.  This  kiud  of 
fence  not  ouly  i-e<|uii«8  u  horse  to  be  qumk  ihm) 
jpea^dy  with  hi^  le^*— «I8  he  must  spring  front  the 
cop  wh^p  the  ditch  is  from  him— but  it  alao 
irequiires  a  horaeinap  to  get  him  over  it  with  eMety 
wheu  he  becomes  a  little  distressed.  Temper  also 
in  the  horse  18  uhxiost  indispensable  here ;  and  I 
really  think  it  may  be  asserted)  that,  provided  he 
have  speed,  a  hunter  tliat  can  go  well  over 
Cheshire  can  go  well  over  almost  every  other 
country. 

There  are  several  good  riders  in  tlie  Cheshire 
Hunt;  but  tlie  crack  man  of  the  field,  and  of 
whom  most  has  been  said,  is  Mr.  James  Tomkin* 
son.  Mr.  Tomkinson  has  not  ouly  been,  for  many 
years,  a  very  fint  rate  performer  in  Cheshire; 
but,  whenever  he  attempted  it,  could  always  go  the 
pace  in  Leicestershire,  and  has  ridfien  the  best  of 
horses.  His  brother,  the  Major,  is  said  to  lie 
equally  good^  though  not  so  well  horsed. 

There  are  several  more  fast  men  over  a  country 
in  the  Cheshire  Hunt:  mine  lM>st,  Mr.  Domville 
Poole,  very  good  imleed;  as  also  Sir  Richard 
Broc4c,  Colonel  Brook,  Mr.  Ulegg,  Mr.  Ford,  &c. 
Lord  Delamere  also,  not  only  as  a  sportsman,  but 
as  a  first-flight  man  for  so  many  years  in  Leicesr 
tershire,  must  not  be  forgotten;  and  I  was  glad 
to  see  him  once  more  in  tlte  field.  Though  his 
pace  is  not  quite  what  it  was,  he  is,  I  am  told, 
still  always  in  a  good  place. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  atten<U  the  members 
of  the  Clieshire  Uunt-*^almo6t  all  of  tliem  ride  ia 
leather  breeches.    That  they  are  well  adapted  to 
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the  saddle,  and  for  riding  long  distances  on  the 
road,  noi  one  will  doubt ;  but  in  all  other  countries 
they  are  accounted  dead  mIqw  in  the  Jield.  Were 
any  other  man  but  Mr.  William  Coke  (who  is 
always  clad  in  leather)  to  be  seen  in  them  in 
Iieicestersbire,  some  remarks  would  be  made; 
iMit  as  his  fault  is  being  too  foH  far  hounds^  he 
gets  off  cheap*  That  they  are  the  best  protection 
against  thorns,  every  one  must  admit ;  and  I  was 
told  in  Cheshire  that  the  general  objection  ta 
them  for  hunting  — that  is,  being  cold  wheu 
i0e<-«-is  obrtated  by  the  use  of  flannel  drawers. 
Fashion,  however,  ^^  bears  sovereign  sway  "  in  all 
such  important  matters;  and,  in  most  countries, 
'^  going  the  pace"  in  leather  breeches  is  considered 
an  impossibility.  If  accompanied  by  a  straight-cat 
coat,  tlie  point  is  at  once  decided. 

On  the  two  days  I  have  been  speaking  of 
there  was  some  sharp  riding  with  the  Cheshire 
hounds.  Mr.  Mvttou  was  on  his  Hit«or-Miss 
mare,  for  the  honour  of  Shropshire,  and  the  e^it 
do  corps  was  all  alive.  Witli  the  first  fox  from 
Shavington,  Major  Tomkinson,  on  his  grey  horse, 
had  the  best  of  the  burst,  with  his  brother 
^^  Jemmy,"  as  he  is  called,  and  Mr.  Mytton  hard 
at  his  brush.  With  the  second  the  Major  made 
an  unlucky  turn,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Mytton, 
Mr.  Domville  Poole,  and  Mr.  Jolm  Hill  (brother 
to  Sir  Rowland)  were  the  leading  men.  Will 
Head  also  rode  very  near  to  his  hounds. 

From  what  1  have  heard  of  the  Cheshire 
c4Hmtry,  nothing  can  be  better  conducted,  or  made 
ittere  agreeable  to  the  manager  of  the  pack  ikm 
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all  pecuniary  concerns.  The  subscription— 2000/t' 
per  annum— is  paid  to  the  appointed  day,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  fifty  c^rse  coverts  in  tile' 
Hunt.  One  kennel  is  upon  Delamere  Forest, 
another  at  Wrenbury  on  the  Shropshire  side'  the 
country,  and  the  other  at  Peover,  near  Kn\ltisford, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring. 

Sir  Harry  Mainwaring  has  had  the  manage*- 
ment  of  the  Cheshire  hounds  for  the  last  six 
seasons,  and  has  given  universal  satisfaction. 
Well,  indeed,  he  may;  for  he  is  not  only  a  most 
zealous  sportsman,  but  one  of  the  best-tempered 
men  in  the  world.  Although  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  accept  of  his  very  kind  invitation  to 
Peover,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  two  days 
with  him  at  Mr.  Domville  Poole V,  and  found 
him  an  unaffected  country  gentleman  and  a  very 
agreeable  companion. 

I  considered  Sir  Harry's  men  very  efficiently 
mounted;  and  a  bay  mare  of  Will  Head's  of  a 
stamp  quite  superior.  The  stud  was  also  in  un- 
commonly good  condition,  under  the  cai^e  of 
Charles  Davis. 

Will  Head  commenced  his  career  with  tlie 
Duke  of  Rutland's  hounds.  In  1817,  1h^  went 
to  the  BadsAVOrth,  and  whipped-in  to  them  one 
season ;  next,  to  Rlr.  Osbalfleston,  two  season;^ ; 
and  then  to  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  for  one-— 
during  the  time  he  hunted  Northamptonshire. 
From  him  ho  went  to  the  Cheshire  hounds,  with 
which  he  began  as  whipper-in,  but  which  he  has 
now  himted  two  seasons,  giving  great  satisfaction. 
He  Is  vei-y  zeajons  i(\  kill  his  fox ;  rides  well  up 
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to  his  hounds ;  has  a  nice  cheermg  halloo,  tliougli 
perhaps  a  little  too  free  with  it  at  times.  Of  his 
tivo  whij^rs*in  I  can  say  but  little,  as  I  did  not 
see  them  in  difficulties  sufficient  to  try  them. 

I  was  bom  and  bred  within  a  gun's  shot  of 
Cheshire,  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
first  Ibx'hounds  I  ever  hunted  with  were  kept  in 
that  county.  The  owner  of  them  was  the  late 
William  Leech,  Esq.  of  Garden,  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  Cheshire. 

Mr.  Leech  was  one  of  those  characters  of 
which  the  breed  is  nearly  lost,  and  which,  when 
gone,  will  never  be  again  seen  in  this  country— 
the  plain,  unadulterated  English  country  gentle- 
man^  who,  possessing  fiill  ten  thousand  a  year, 
never  left  his  seat,  except  he  was  called  to  his 
county  town,  or  went  to  visit  his  friends.  Being 
a  single  man,  he  did  not  even  keep  a  carriage  of 
any  sort  till  far  advanced  in  years ;  but  the  whole 
pleasure  of  his  life  was  centered  in  the  enjoyment 
of  field  sports  in  the  morning,  and  the  society  of 
his  friends  at  night  In  the  present  times,  how* 
ever,  he  would  he  consider^  dead  shw.  Me 
dined  at  three  o'clock  if  by  himself,  or  if  he  had 
only  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends  in  his  house ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  though  he  kept  fox-hounds, 
and  hunted  them  himself  for  a  long  series  of 
years— possessing  also  abilities  quite  above  the 
common  standard— he  knew  very  little  about  fox-> 
hunting. 

Cicero  says  of  Anthony,  that  ^^  he  had  a  witty 
mirth  which  could  be  acquired  by  no  art ;"  and 
the  compliment  might  have  been  as  justly  paid  to 
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Ml*.  Leechi  HU  comfMiny  #m  mNigkt  «fter  mors 
thAn  that  df  My  other  man  in  ki«  mighbouiiiMici ; 
and  io  original  was  his  wit,  ai^  no  hH|i|iily  WM 
it  applied)  that  he  might  have  been  termed  the^ 
?ery  life  and  soul  of  every  party  he  waB  in.  Al- 
though natumlly  abstemious^  yet  in  a  party  he 
never  foiled  to  sacrifiee  most  freely  to  tlve  g(A  of 
wine,  and  his  wit  and  good  humour  seemed  to 
inci^ase  with  every  glass  he  drank%  T)ie  aignal 
of  enotigh'^BXid  he  generally  went  tlie  lengtb  «f 
h|s  teHier->**^as  an  attempt  to  sing  die  firit  verse 
of  a  soi^)  begfaming  with 

"  Women  and  wine  tbe  heart  delight/ ' 

I  widi  I  could  necollect  a  tw««tietii  part  of 
the  smart  repartees  and  witty  eayings  of  Mr. 
Leecli ;  but  in  the  interval  of  time  they  line  imt 
One  of  his  Ijottle-eompaiMona  of  the  saoeidolal 
o#d^  asked  him  to  go  le  olMirch  and  hearhini 
piettch^  He  Afterwards^  wished  to  knew  what  hpe 
t^Kyught  of  his  sermon*  ^  Why^"  rqBlied  Mr. 
Ijeeeh,  ''  I  iike  ym  hmer  in  MMf  thmn  im  wmd.^\ 
He  was  ^M^ry  inOinato  wilh  Sir  aiehaml  Pklestan; 
amd  as  Sir  Riohard  somethwcti  hoifowed  liis 
hownda,  when  he  was  himself  M^thoat  any  in  Us 
kennel^  «nd  always  sent  tbem  hfome  in  lieMer  tiane 
ttian  he  reoeived  them,  he  genemlly  called  him 
'^  My  huntsman  Ilick."^'  Riding  met  to  Emml 
one  flay>  iM>on  after  -Sh*  fiiehatd  had  boen  having 
a  fall  of  timber,  which  opened  to  the  view  hm 
paitish  churchy  Mr.  Leech  vemarked,  that  he  could 
net  think  what  haid  made  hfe  Ijmtmwinin  ao  wefli 
beha^'ed  lirtely,  but>  said  4te»  ^  I've  tfoond  at  ^nt; 


\m4($m  mufumitm^  get  ^  §if^t  4^f  tke  li^ch," 

«hHr#b?    ^^  Ob  ydi,^  aora^ed  h^^  ^  hut  t  am 

Ittb^^rH^ig  ^  «aun4  ecii20titutjoii,  risiiig  e^rljr  in 

9W6MU)r  of  te0)per»te  2»i»I>ito9  Mr.  Loacli  lived  to 
(i  ihfnk}  tba  a|^  of  aig%-#U;  wi  m  ;^  proaf 
diit  tba  idi^iims  of  ^oipvijiwtaon  aiid  the  plenwmi 
of  ji^  focial  glj^fi  liir^  m  kwg  9jb  J)i$  did^  it  is  ooly 
MMCsftSAffT  to  ohseri^^  iJiaty  tba  yeajr  l»e£»re  hi^  die4« 
be  iiftt  dfimvL  to  dinner  wUb  it  frjand  i^  his  «l; 
Qiastor  9X  me  oVJoek  ia  tba  itDberoooo^  luod  at 
tiw  o'«loiek  He  ne^a  $imrmng  be  ^  into  bia 

JMc  IjeMib  ii  ifona ;  ^nd  ivitb  biin  is  gone  his 
mri  ^  SMgUsk  gendem^m*  He  i^ient  bis  mosnef 
in  ij>e  ^ouBtiy  Irnm  irJMcb  be  r^i^ived  it^  be  b^ 
f  noit  bnifiitabie  bouiej  »^aa  a  ain^ere  irieud  a4^ 
a  nwHi  ciitoj1;auung  leompaoian ;  and  for  tbese 
MuiaMU^  ^  »^wf  j^ke  ill  ^  am  mm  ;  be  W9& 
eircr  in  gnod  bnumir;  and  ia  all  bia  jpkea  b^ 
neuar  foigot  iJiie  siimlesome  lessaotof  tbe^tirist-'^ 

^  WliOj  for  ihe  poor  renown  of  being  mart. 

The  Cheshire  farmers  are  good  preservers  oi 

ioim%  Aod  a  h]mk  in  Ibeir  g^rsie  ^orarts  is  a 

(Xqi  Wedaesday  the  1st  of  Mareh^  Mr.  Mj'tton 
^  jByself  toolc  le^ve  pf  Mr.  Bo^uvjlle  FopJe^ 
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and  met  Sir  Richard  Puleston's  hounds  at  the 
kennel.  Our  first  fox  did  nothing  for  us,  but  we 
had  a  beautiful  forty-five  minutes  with  our  second^ 
and  killed  in  good  style.  Since  I  have  known 
what  hunting  is,  I  never  saw  hounds  go  faster 
over  a  ploughed  country  than  they  did  on  this 
day,  and  he  must  have  been  a  good  fox  to  have 
stood  so  long.  Many  years  have  passed  over  my 
head  since  I  hunted  with  these  hounds,  and  I  was 
struck,  not  only  with  the  increased  pace  of  the 
pack,  but  of  those  who  followed  them.  There 
was  no  stopping  to  look  what  was  on  the  other 
side,  as  in  days  of  yore,  in  this  country ;  but  away 
went  three  or  four  young  Eytons,  a  young  Kyuas* 
ton,  a  young  Owen,  and  a  nephew  of  mine,  with 
the  Squire  of  Halston  and  two  or  three  more 
older  hands,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
Well  was  it  for  the  hounds  that  there  was  a 
good  scent,  or  some  of  them  must  have  been 
killed,  as  giving  them  time  io  get  together  formed 
no  part  of  the  system  of  this  day ;  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard's "  hold  hard,''  though  sung  out  most  audibly 
on  the  occasion,  and  sufficient  to  have  halted  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  had  no  more  effect  than  a 
summer's  shower  upon  a  rock  of  adamant.  "  Go 
it,  my  tulip,"  was  the  order  of  the  day  with  these 
aspiring  young  Nimrods,  and  very  merrily  they 
did  go. 

Sir  Richard  Puleston  is  a  veiy  old  master  of 
fox-hounds,  having  kept  them  almost  thirty-five 
years.  Although  chiefly  confined  to  his  home 
country,  he  has  at  different  times  had  the  Shrop- 
shire, the  Shiffnal,  and  Lord  Anson's  countries^, 
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ill  each  of  which  I  hunted  with  him,  and  though 
never  what  would  now  be  called  a  hard  rider,  he 
ha&  always  been  esteemed  a  good  judge  of  hunting 
and  an  excellent  breeder  of  hounds.  Sir  Richard 
also  may  almost  be  said  to  have  set  the  example 
of  gentlemen  hunting  their  own  hounds  — an 
example  which  has  been  perhaps  too  generally 
followed,  as  not  always  leading  to  the  best  re^ 
suits* 

As  a  huntsman  to  a  pack  of  fox^hounds*^ 
since  the  days  of  Flying  Ben  and  the  Blue 
Hor8e*-<^ir  Richard  Puleston  has  laboured  under 
some  disadvantage,  in  not  riding  very  near  to  his 
hounds — a  disadvantage  not  generally  considered 
so  important  as  it  really  is.  Of  his  judgment  in 
the  field,  however,  I  have  ever  thought  highly, 
and  his  voice  and  manner  in  drawing  his  coverts 
were  always  musical  and  good ;  but  for  many  years 
past  he  has  had  a  huntsman  to  assist  him. 

Sir  Richard's  present  pack  is  young,  but  in 
themselves  highly  creditable  to  his  judgment  as 
a  breeder.  They  want  nothing  but  some  good 
efficient  men  about  them,  who  will  be  as  quick  as 
themselves,  to  make  them  into  u  very  clever  pack. 
Ned  Bates  is  getting  heavy ;  his  voice  is  cracked 
•^-but,  like  Falstaff,  not  with  singing  anthems'^ 
and  his  day  is  gone  by ;  and  his  second  whipper*in 
is  too  young  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  hhn,  but 
that  is  a  fault  which  may  mend  itself.  He  is 
well  bred,  being  got  by  Old  Ned  out  of  a  neigh^ 

■ 

*  Two  celebrated  hunters  of  Sir  Richard's^  the  latter  of  which 
hunted  till  past  twenty  years  of  age^^refusing  to  he  put  to  any 
odiereaaier  work. 
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booring  dttiry^inaid^'^jr  iio  medns  a  btct  tvomi  for 
liouiid»« 

8if  Richurd  Puleston's  eouiitry  eo»n|iriM»  pttft 
bf  9fat*i>p»bire,  Denblghshife,  and  Plltitobirs^-^rii 
hmie  being  sitmtted  in  the  latter  eoithty*  Welt 
it  not  for  Xh6  River  Dee^  \rhich  theanderi  through 
thte  best  part  of  the  graxhig  district,  it  would  be  a 
very  {tfetty  one  indeed.  The  fences  are  ea^r^ 
tbe  coverts  not  generally  large ;  and  he  sliewed 
me  a  list  of  no  less  than  eighteen  netv  gorse 
eoverts  which  his  friends  hate  made  for  him  ;  but 
he  has  ot  present  no  subeeriptioo  to  his  hounds* 

Sir  Richard  Pulestoa  is  not  only  a  highl|r» 
bred  English  gentleman)  misophisticated  by  foreign 
fopperies  \  but  he  is<»— what  is  of  still  more  yalue^«* 
a  sincere  frieud.  As  a  f^onipanion  Bir  Richaitl 
possesses  talent  of  the  first  order^  and  in  cx>ll0qttial 
wit  is  seldom  excelled^  A  few  of  his  6on€  moUf 
are  too  good  to  be  losti  He  Was  once  asked 
what  he  thought  of  die  Law  and  the  Propiiets? 
'<  Why,"  ahswei-ed  Hir  Richard^  «<  I  think  lAef 
Law  pockets  ^ic  Pr^phete  (proJiUf)  fno$t  ebeMiei- 
i/^i^-^ome  ye^rs  ago,  when  Alendoia  the  boxer 
Was  in  his  glory,  Sir  Richard  was  one  of  a  paii^ 
^vhere  the  bottle  had  ctn^ulatetl  rather  freely,  aiM 
two  Welch  S(}uires  were  nodding  in  their  chair«, 
with  their  heads  so  chise  that  there  Was  some 
danger  of  llieir  coming  into  contaot*  ^^  Remove 
thoee  gentlemen's  chairs  a  little,"  said  one  of 
their  friends,  ^^  or  they  will  fight  in  their  sleeps" 
•*-"  That  would  be  MetMiozing^^  exclauned  the 

Baronet>**A  brother  sporismau  once  asked  hsm 
(^alluding  to  the  form  of  a  horse)  what  he  tbou^t 


of  di'-kQlUie  bdekf  '' I  like  9k  liullawJ[kAUua) 
fanomfd  better,"  re}ilied  be. ««« Aogtliei*  bi^tUel* 
qpoftemgHi  a  master  of  fox^liounds^  once  told  Uiui 
he  heerd  his  hwriers  had  been  ninDUig  one  of  lihi 
foxev.  "  Well,"  ^aid  Sir  Richard,  **  you  ni» 
mjf  gu^My  and  why  should  not  I  niu  your9."«-*<^A 
gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  fend  of  his  money,  told  him  he  must  go  to 
town  in  the  spring,  fur  a  po/^A*  ^^  Qo  to  Bii^ 
mingham,"  said  Sir  Richard ;  ^^  thejf  wUi  do  it 
ekHfpwr  for  jf9u  <A^r^."«-«Wlieii  speokuig  oS  a 
certain  liady  who  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  up 
her  eyes  towards  Heaven  one  moment,  and  talking 
rather  loosely  the  next,  he  observed,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  stud»  that  ^^  uhe  wau  g0t  ^  the 
ff^Iioh  l)ufy  of  Man  mi  of  the  Woman  of 
Piea4fUr0J^^ 

The  following  anecdote  is  too  interest uig  to 
be  omitted*  When  his  present  Majesty  (Geoi^ 
IV«)  was  Prince  of  Wales,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
late  $ir  Robert  Leighton,  of  Lioton  near  Shrews* 
bury ;  as  also  to  Lord  Fai*ester  (then  Mr*  Fores* 
ter),  who  in  those  days  resided  at  Ross  Hall,  near 
the  same  place;  and  Sir  Richard  (tlieu  Mr*) 
Puleston  was  coumiau<led  to  meet  thenu 

A  wish  was  expressed  by  his  Majesty  to  enter 
the  Principality  of  Wales;  but,  aware  that  this 
could  not  be  done  by  him  us  Prinee  of  fVol^^ 
unaceom{)anied  by  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
circumstances,  unless  in  the  most  private  niannei', 
he  eoumianded  Sir  Rioliard  to  conduct  him  to  the 
nearest  part  of  it,  M'hich  from  his  knowkdge  of 
Ihe  country  be  was  enabled  to  da    When  they 
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approached  the  spot  where  a  small  rivulet  divided 
the  marshes  of  Wales^  Sir  Richard  cantered  for- 
ward, and,  plucking  from  an  oak  tree  a  spiig  M'itli 
some  acorns  suspended  to  it,  jniesented  it  on  his 
knee  to  his  Prince  the  moment  he  entered  his 
Principality.  The  device  was  extremely  appro* 
priate,  and  His  Majesty  placed  the  bough  in  his 
hat  expressive  of  the  sense  he  entertained  df  it ; 
and  shortly  after,  when  he  was  pleased— «*iu  ti» 
fulfilment,  I  ))elieve,  of  an  old  promise — to  pre*^ 
sent  Sir  Richaixi  with  his  Baronetcy,  he  com« 
manded  him  to  bear,  as  an  additional  crest,  an 
oak  tree,  with  golden  acorns  suspended  from  one 
of  its  boughs. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  (his  present  Majesty) 
accompanied  his  Royal  Brother  on  this  rural 
excursion,  and  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of 
the  circumstance*  This  temporary  suspension^ 
indeed,  of  a  life  of  state  could  not  be  witliout 
its  charms ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said  the  Royal 
Brothers  were  in  high  spirits  the  rest  of  the  day. 
On  Sur  Richard  shewing  them  the  situation  in 
which  the  city  of  Chester  lay,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  observed,  that  his  old  tutor,  Dr.  Majen* 
die  (then  Bishop  of  Chester),  lived  there,  and 
related  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  days  in 
which  he  was  under  his  care. 

I  never  heard  Sir  Richard  Puleeton  say  any* 
thing  of  this  affair,  but  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  was  quite  classical.  The  British  oak  is 
a  proper  type  of  a  British  King;  for,  'midfit 
storms  and  tempests  the  one  stands  secure,  and 
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neither  plots  nor  factioiis  can  shake  the  resting 
plBoe  of  the  otlier.  But  this  is  not  all :  in  days 
of  yore  nothing  oonld  be  done— no  oeremonves  at 
least  conld  be  performed«^without  having  recourse 
to  this  monarch  of  the  plain,  by  some  even  called 
^  the  chosen  tree  of  God."  We  have  read  In 
Virgil)  that  when  his  hero  iGiieas  had  killed  the 
tyrant  Mezentius,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  to  the 
god  of  war,  he  bared  an  oak  of  its  leaves,  and 
hanged  the  gaudy  trainings  of  the  dead  monster 
on  its  naked  trunk!  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
language  to  say  niore  than  this ! 

■ 

On  the  loth  of  March  I  left  home  for  Pil^fofd 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  Mr.  Musters  resides 
in  the  hunting  season*  His  house  is  situated  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Northampton 
to  Maiket  Harborough,  and  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Brixworth,  wheits  the  kennel  and 
stables  are. 

On  the  day  I  arrived^  Mr.  Musters'  hounds 
had  met  at  Kelmarsh,  the  fine  seat  of  Mr.  Han* 
bury,  where  I  was  informed  a  field  of  at  least 
two  kmidred  were  assembled,  and  they  were  very 
near  having  a  capital  run.  As  it  was,  they  liAd  k 
pretty  little  burst  at  a  racing  pace,  and  killed; 
but  one  fox  went  away  over  a  magnificent  country, 
with  only  about  five  couples  of  hounds  on  "rtie 
scent— the  body  of  them  having  gone  a^Vay  with 
another  fox. 

To  Mr.  Musters,  as  a  huntsman,  the  Sporting 
World  have  unhesitatingly  assigned  the  friMri  of 
superiority;  and,  as  fieur  as  I  am  a  judge,  I  fulfy 


eottfirm  their  verJiet.  I  must  en^  of  him^  k  hm 
been  said  of  another^  A$X  (^mgmlus  hi  wte) 
*<  nene  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel,^' 

Mr.  Musters  hmited  a  pack  of  barriers  when 
a  boy.  His  fatlier  kept  a  pack  of  fox4iounA»  for 
many  years ;  and  -^  independently  of  the  adtan- 
ta^  be  has  had  of  seeing  hounds  in  all  the  beat 
countries  in  England«-«he  has  beeti  at  the  head  of 
a  pack  of  his  own  for  t\vent}>^three  seasons. 

On  the  11  th  the  dog  back  met  at  JMr«  Musters^s 
hoHse.  In  about  a  mile  and  a  half  we  arrived  at 
Moulton's  gorse,  and  found  directly.  An  awk» 
ward  brook  immediately  at  starting,  sevei*e  ground, 
and  the  pace^  scattered  the  field,  and  made  a  check 
at  the  end  of  twelve  minutes  by  no  means  amist^ 
Mr.  Musters's  second  cast  Avas  a  masterly  one,  and 
we  ran  our  fox  to  ground  in  about  twelve  minutes 
more.  We  found  again  in  Siw^U  Woo^l^  aud  had 
a  fine  i*uu  of  upwards  of  one  hour.  The  cotsntry 
was  between  Avet  aud  dry,  consequently  most  severe, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  among  the 
nags.  We  had  plenty  of  pace  and  plenty  of  itunb' 
iug;  but^  Ui  consec|uence  of  a  long  check,  <ttily  seven 
saw  the  finish,  which  was  beautiful.  We  got  him 
dead  beaten*— in  the  midst  of  the  houndA*^iti  a 
small  covert ;  but  Ijy  one  of  those  quick  turns  tliait 
foxiis  make  on  these  occasions^  he  broke  again  close 
to  my  liorse's  heels,  and  got  uito  a  main  eaitii  in  a 
hedge^row.  It  was  a  tine  day's  sport- 
As  this  was  my  first  appearance  hi  this  part  of 
Northamptonshire,  I  was  soinewliat  an^tious  to  see 
the  country.  With  our  first  fox  I  did  not  like  it. 
It  was  almost  all  plough,  in  jiiiall  encloefures,  hilly^ 
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muk  altogetber  provmckl.  With  our  weond^  it 
was  belter ;  a  good  fox-luinting  country^  willi  a 
good  share  of  grass,  but  iiot  firstfate.  Siwetl 
Wood  I  consider  a  beautiful  cin^ert. 

Monday  the  13Ui  met  at  the  village  of  (jireat 
Harroftvdfin,  alKwt  ten  miles  froin  Pitsfocd^  on  the 
great  road  between  Wei  ford  and  Market  Han* 
borongb;  killed  a  brace  of  fo&es  in  the  ooutee  of 
the  day ;  hail  tiro  sharp  bursts,  and  soine  beautiful 
hutttiag  with  the  bitch  pack* 

15th,  met  at  Fawsley,  near  Daventry,  tlie  seat 
of  8ir  diaries  Knightley,  twenty-tn^o  miles  from 
Pilsforfl*  Although  no  longer  a  fox«huntcr^  Sir 
Charles  takes  care  of  the  foxes,  ami  we  found 
directly*    Havuig  no  scent,  we  could  do  nothing. 

On  Monday  tlie  !^h  met  at  one  of  their  very 
crack  places-^M  isterton,  the  seat  of  Mr*  Goiigii,  near 
liUtterH^ortht  Here  are  general  ly  to  be  seen  artists 
from  all  the  neighliourtng  Huuts^  and  some  splitting 
woric  is  the  consequence,  if  a  good  fox  is  on  foot 
On  this  day,  however,  owing  to  Lonl  Anson's 
fixture  being  a  goo<I  one,  tliei*e  were  not  more  tlian 
two  or  three  of  his  men,  and  very  tew  Quoniites, 
as  the  Duke  of  Rutland  met  at  u  good  place.  Mr. 
Holyoake  went  well  upon  old  Baronet  in  spite  ^f 
his  iBU8ic«-«and  Mr.  Osbaldestou  mtis  also  in  the 
iiekk  Altogether,  perliaps  a  hundred  and  twenty 
horsemen— ^considered  a  small  field  for  Misterton* 

We  had  the  dog  pack  on  this  day,  and  Ikey 
looked  pretty  fit  to  go*  We  got  u|)on  a  newly-dis"> 
turbed  fox,  and  ran  him  half  an  boar,  but  loe»t 
himi    It  was  long  enough,  htwievei*,  to  shew  me  a 
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ehef^teuvre  of  Mr.  Musters.  The  hounds  checked 
in  a  spinney,  and  the  scent  was  back.  He  appeared 
to  turn  almost  before  his  hounds,  and  got  them  on 
the  line  again  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  We 
lost  this  fox,  and  found  again  at  Crick-^the  very 
finest  part  of  Nor(liamptonshire*--and  had  a  beauti^ 
ful  kill  at  the  end  of  one  hour  and  sixteen  minutes* 
There  was  not  a  good  scent,  and  the  hounds  were 
obliged  to  get  their  noses  down;  but,  without 
assistance,  I  question  whether  they  would  have 
tasted  him. 

The  Crick  country  is  almost  all  grass,  and 
more  strongly  fenced  than  any  part  of  Northamp- 
tonshire. Indeed  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw 
larger  or  rougher  fences  than  we  had  with  our  first 
fox  ;  and  there  were,  consequently,  a  great  many 
falls.  One  gentleman,  I  was  sorry  to  hear,  had  his 
collar-bone  broken ;  and  that  fine  horseman,  Mr. 
Davey,  was  knocked  down  three  times  by  the  fences 
in  less  than  as  many  miles.  I  considered  this  a 
fine  day's  sport ;  and  every  one  went  home  in  good 
spirits  and  pleased. 

On  Wednesday  the  29th  met  within  a  mile  of 
Kettering,  and  drew  the  finest  woodlands  my  eyes 
ever  beheld.  They  are  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch ;  and  when  I  say  that  they  contain 
avenues  to  the  extent  of  seventy  miles  in  various 
directions,  I  need  hardly  add  they  are  a  treasure  to 
a  master  of  fox-hounds.  After  running  one  fox  to 
ground,  and  seeing  some  very  pretty  hunting,  my* 
self  and  several  more  declined,  for  the  ground  was 
dreadfully  hard ;  but  a  gallant  fox  went  away  to 
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Siwell  Wood  in  the  afternoon,  and  afforded  a  fine 
hunting  ran  of  a1)out  sixteen  miles  point  blanlc 
over  a  very  good  country. 

When  I  arrived  in  Northamptonshire  hunting 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  harsh  winds  of 
March  had  begun  to  blow,  and  a  day's  sport  could 
never  be  reckoned  upon.  Mr.  Musters'  hounds, 
however,  had  had  more  than  their  share.  Indeed 
they  were  allowed  by  all  to  have  had  a  capital 
season,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  fleshed 
in  blood. 

Few  packs  of  fox-hounds  (or  indeed  anything 
else)  will  bear  a  microscopic  scratiny.  Mr.  Mus- 
ters's  certainly  will  not.  The  bitches  are  handsome 
and  of  a  good  stamp ;  but  the  dog  hounds  are, 
many  of  them,  past  their  prime,  and,  as  a  pack,  not 
80  sightly  as  they  should  be.  A  liberal  draft  is 
wanted,  and  a  larger  supply  of  three  and  four  year 
old  hounds  is  necessary  fbr  the  work  Mr.  Musters 
gives  them. 

Of  condition  I  must  not  say  much.  The  month 
of  March  was  all  against  it ;  but  it  improved  during 
the  time  I  was  with  the  hounds.  It  was  evident 
the  season's  work  had  been  too  hard  for  them,  but 
their  huntsman  never  knows  when  to  say  "  enough," 
so  fond  is  he  of  the  sport.  I  should  also  observe, 
that  some  of  Mr.  Musters's  finest  bitches  were  gone 
to  his  seat  in  Nottinghamshire  (where  he  has  ex- 
cellent walks)  to  whelp.  His  first  whipp*r^in  I 
found  to  be  my  old  acquaintance,  Tom  Smith,  who 
formerly  whipped-in  to,  and  afterwards  hunted, 
Lord  Middleton's  hounds.  Smith  is  a  good  sports- 
man ;  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  a  very  good  one 
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iwAer  §U€k  ft  iiiwter.  He  gresaiiy  p^efim  NovMi^ 
«iii|itonfbire  to  WararJek^ire  for  liouii4&  Tii^ 
second  wluj^per-in,  Will  Deny,  is  weinl  Jiad  civil, 
mtd  hm  bM»  tiro  years  uilh  Mn  Muftteiv^ 

Mrt  Mufteri^s  kaonel  aod  stales  areMflki^atly 
gM(L  His  bones  ai»  of  a  large  stan^  whith  hU 
stioogljr  feaecd  eaaotrf  requires. 

Of  Mr«  Mustars  as  a  rider  Iktk  seed  be  s^id. 
He  baa  always  been  eonsidered,  iMt  only  a  vary 
ekjCMl;  hftrymafly  but  csfital  over  a  ^nmiitry,  and 
he  has  the  eye  of  a  hawk.  In  his  saddle  be  sa 
fifiotti  stone ;  but  be  npiataiDSt  that  reigbt,  witli 
boiMs  ofsal  to  ity  is  aa  advajita^  m  North|U|f* 
Umkw^MxuHiutt  m  \l^  nmi  tmx  ^  weH  w«  iL 
lisgmf^  wdted^HkHitbe  Tbm jSini(& bas been  bieiiad 
to  sqr^  that  be  goes  iwer  hekest^mhir^  h)ftttbmufJk 
Itf OftiaipiftoosMro*— allttdipg  to  tbe  atreugiJi  of  th» 
feiMies. 

Among  tbe  Nortbain{>toashii'e  rider^f  Vope 
Isbam  (brother  to  Sii-  Justinuiu)  stands  finst^  and 
v^  a  £Md  or  b»d  horse  under  him  be  is  «  wr^f 
elmferJUimn.  HeisiM>t  libe  tbejparson  wiboeoiibl 
mUy  praadi  out  of  bis  own  book ;  or  Jibe  iwny  of 
o«r  fine  ridars  who  c»n  ^o  well  oo  fine  horses; 
but  V^era  Tobam^^ift] H^f^iffh  a  gjr»>>fl/Vh^f***fvM>  ride 
w]bst  otbecs  eanaot  ride ;  and  if  bebearjMif  a  burse 
IjUat  is  to  be  aoid  beeanae  be  itvilil  i»Dt  jnake  a 
luinatori  he  genewUy  buys  bifl»-«4iaiwg  g^  i^ 
re^ttifi  in  bis  stable  dwt  will  soon  nutke  hbn  .ane. 
TImrt  is  not  a  brook  in  JVortban|rtoushke  that  be 
bM  not  been  at  tbe  bottom  of^  nor  ape  there  inaj^ 
diatbe  wiU  not  ride  at;  but  he  is  by  no  taeans 
one  of  the  tuoiUing  ^ort    His   brotbnr  Hariy 
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is  pretty  good^  but  not  iu  the  same  field  with 
himself* 

Tbefe  b  a  gentleman,  though  not  htlMgiii^  to 
tills  coanty,  yet  who  has  hunted  ao  inueh  in  it  thai 
he  tt  qualified  for  a  place  aafHNig  the  Northamp- 
tdifihife  riderB,  and  that  piace  has  always  been  a 
good  one,  I  allude  to  thai  very  8ii|ierior  and  moaf 
eitg^mt  borseniaU)  Mr.  Davey.  0{  late  yeaiia  he 
has  been  getta^  slack,  and  has  not  been  well 
bofaed ;  bot  for  a  gnat  maiqr  seeaoiia  m  9am  wairt 
better- 'Certainly  none  more oeatly^^'Kitw this  wMgii 
country  than  he  did.  His  hand  is  exquisitely  fine, 
and  his  sent  quite  perfoet  A  eorknis  aeeideqt 
ooeumed  to  him  some  y«nrs  ainoe  in  the  field.  He 
w$B  hfunting  with  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn's  honnds 
in  Osifordiliire,  when  lie  rade  at  a  fonoe  near  to  a 
small  ^eetti^e,  and  close  to  Swift's  housa^  whmie 
Sir  Thomas  now  resides.  His  horse  foil  with  hinh 
and  Mn  Daray  found  himself  fest,  aa  if  he  weio 
in  a  viae)  and  without  loiowing  wihy«  At  last  h^ 
perceived  that  the  hinder  legs  of  bis  imae  had 
aKghtod  an  the  nMmth  of  an  old  weU^  the  ooraring 
of  w4idi  has  we^t  iuid  forced  in.  To  waloe  my 
story  short*— Mr.  IWey  had  juat  time  (md  he  did 
it  with  igrent  didfeulty)  to  ^  diacngagod  faom  his 
saddle  befon  his  barac  fell  bsdc  ii^  Ihe  weU,  and 
\iawdMwned.  His  ftiend  consoled  hisn  wjtfia«|r« 
ing  it  ap^as  traff  done ,'  but  that  wns  but  poor  oansn^ 
ktion  for  die  loss  of  a  good  taintcT"  Ihawgfa^  to  1^ 
sane,  he  might  have  io(*  bis  own  life.  His  ^itm^ 
laan  was  oertsanly  a  most  alarming  #mi,  as  one  of 
his  fogs  was  onnftfiod  hetween  the  ^ie-oikmhexm 
and  tihe  side  <of  the  wieliL 
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One  of  the  best  performers  I  saw  ia  Northamp* 
tonshire  is  a  fine  young  man  of  the  name  of  leledf 
the  ekkflt  son  oi  a  gentleman  of  considet able  pro- 
perly of  that  naBie,  who  resides  at  £!ct«ii  Mn 
AnJiirose  Isted  was  bom  without  the  .faculty  ^f 
hearing)  therefore  without  the  power  of  speech ; 
but  he  has  been  taught  to  speak,  and  prouounees 
many  of  his  words  intelligibly  enough*  He*  has 
also  be^i  taught  to  ride  oyer  a  country,  which  few 
can  do  better— -taking  much  notice  of  hounds, 
wA  entering  into  the  sport  with  enthusiaetio 
delight. 
.  There  is  another  young  one  who  bids  very  fair 
for  a  front  place  with  hounds,  and  tliat  is  Mr. 
Walley,  son  of  the  Rector  of  EJcton.  A  Mr. 
Parsons  also,  another  young  (me,  is  a  bold  horseman, 
and  wants  nothing  but  a  few  years'  experience  to 
ensure  him  a  good  place.  Mr.  Me3^ick  has  been 
so  maay  seasons  in  Northamptonshire,  that  he 
may  ))e  reckoned  one  of  them,  and  few  men  are 
before  him  in  a  quick  thing- 
There  is  a  very  sporting  draper  residing,  at 
Northampton  by  the  name  of  Whitworth ;  he  i& 
a  very  tlirusting  rider  after  hounds.  >      ^ 

The  Northamptonshire  fiirmers  are  chiefly  vmn 
of  property-«^the  nature  of  their  occupations  re^ 
quire  them  to  be  so.  They  almost  all  keep  hunters, 
which,  if  they  can't  ride  themselves,  their  sons 
can  ride  for  them.  The  yeemanry  of  the  country 
H^  in  great  comfort.  I  called  upon  one  of  them 
-^MVf  Potterton  of  Pitsford-^to  see  his  stud.  He 
had: t^c^e  clever  buiiters  in  bis  stable^. and  some 
gopd  ypung  stock  in  his  paddock,  bred  from  good 


blood*    This  is  what  we  should  like  fo  see  all 

Bngland  oven 

To  speak  of  Mr.  Musters  as  a  buntstnaa,  re* 

qiifii:es  Ae  knowledge  of  a  huntsman,  bat  I  must 

make  the  attmipt ;  dM«efore  as  old  Coroonm  says, 

when  he  eomes  to  an  awkward  fence,  ^^  Go  abmg 
r —  a 

Few  men,  I  believe,  see  less  of  their  hounds  in 
kennel  than  Mr.  Musters  does,  neither  can  I  call 
him  a  good  keonel  huntsman.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
his  passion.  It  is  in  the  field  he  shines ;  and  when 
I  say  he  is  preeminent  here,  I  only  echo  the  voice 
of  Fame.  In  command  of  hounds,  I  never  saw 
him  excelled,  and  he  certainly  handles  them  with 
a  master's  hand.  Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  his 
language  in  the  field  is  particularly  good.  He 
<^  suits  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the 
action,"  with  the  greatest  possible  effect.  From 
temperament  of  constitution  also  he  must  have 
been  intended  for  a  huntsman,  for  he  is  never 
fatigued,  but  is  always  cheery ;  and  as  cheerfi^l- 
ness  is  catching,  his  field  generally  seem  cheery 
also.  To  sum  19  all— o/f^w^A  a  gentleman^  he  i^ 
a  huntsman.  Nature  has  qualified  him  for  the 
task.  When  with  his  hounds  he  is  in  his  element, 
and,  without  this,  it  avails  nothing;  for  as  Ion 
says, 

^'  What'fl  the  gay  Dolphin  whai  he  qniti  the  wares, 
And  bonnda  upan  the  Axmf" 

I  now  bring  my  Second  Tour  to  a  close,  with 
only  a  few  words.— A  writer  without  ^freedom  is 
^  writer  without  interest ;  but  I  hope  I  have  taken 
no  unwarrantable  liberty  with  any  man's  name.    In 

A  A 
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<^  this  vate  of  tears^''  we  are  eotitled  to  simteh  a 
pleasure  where  we  can  find  it,  provided  we  rob  no 
one  elia  of  the  prise,  and  I  would  not  kar^  it  upon 
sueh  tenus.  Jolmson  said  of  Savage,  that  ^^  he 
teldoni  found  a  straager  whom  he  did  not  leave  a 
friend ;"  but,  not  poeflescing  the  acquirement*  of 
Savage,  I  am  in  no  wise  entitled  to  such  a  i^omiiU- 
melit.  Thus  much,  however,  I  am  enabled  to  say ; 
that  during  my  late  Tour,  I  received  notbmg  but 
hospitality  and  kindness,  and  every  man  I  met 
appeared  to  be  my  friend.  This  is  the  way  to  paas 
one's  dayS)  for  ^^  it  makes  life's  business  like  ^ 
summer's  dream," 
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COKTAIKINO  AOCOtTNTS  Ol» 

Th0  ttabtf  Pack,  the  Lambiou,  the  York  and  Aiutig,  ihe 
Hurf99rih,  ike  HoUemea,  ike  Badstvortk,  Sfc.  S^x* 

tKDSK  tvm  BOPBOTIVS  lUKAOBIIBNY  OV 

THB  EARt  OF  DARLINGTON, 
MR.  RALpk  LAMBTON,  MR.  LLOYD, 

MR.  MATTHEW  WILKINSON,     . 
MR.  THOMAS  HODGSON,  AND  LORD  HAWKE  i 

AND  COKCLimiKO  WITB 

A  Vmt  to  Leicestershire  and  the  JVew  l^orest. 


Last  winter  Yorkshire  was  fixed  upon,  for 
two  reasons :  first,  it  ^vas  fresh  ground,  and  there- 
fore likely  to  produce  a  good  crop ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  decidedly  the  most  sporting  part  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions.  One  might  almost 
imagine  there  was  something  in  the  physical 
power  of  the  climate  that  produced  such  a  host 
of  sportsmen— for  every  man  there  is  one. 

On  the  1st  of  November  1826,  I  started  for 
the  North ;  halted  that  day  at  Birmingham ;  on 
the  2nd  reached  Leeds ;  and  on  the  3rd  arrived 
at  York  at  twelve  o'clock. 

As  was  natural  to  suppose,  I  soon  stumbled 
upon  a  man  I  knew.    This  ended  in  an  invitatioti 

■H  A  a2 
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to  dinner  an  d  a  very  pleasant  evening,  but  not  at 
my  friend^s  house—for  when  he  got  home,  he 
found  an  invitation  iiom  Mr.  George  Swaim,  and 
took  me  under  his  arm.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
ci^itulate  the  scenes  of  the  evening;  but  as 
anecdotes  form  so  great  a  part  of  my  8t6dc  in 
trade,  I  must  bring  them  to  market  when  oppoi>- 
tunities  offer,  and  the  present  occasion  furnishes 
one«  It  so  hiqppened,  that  on  leaving  home,  I 
found  myself  not  quite  well^  and  took  the  advice 
of  an  eminent  physician  on  the  road.  ^^  There  is 
not  much  the  matter  with  you,^'  said  he ;  ^^  and  if 
you  will  only  drink  three  glasses  of  wine  a«day 
instead  of  a  bottle,  which  you  fox*hunters  often 
do,  and  take  a  little  of  this  medicine,  you  will 
live  to  be  a  hundred."~^^  Your  medicine,  Doctor, 
I  will  take,"  said  I ;  ^'  but  the  other  part  of  the 
prescription  is  quite  out  o[  the  question.''  How- 
ever, to  the  point  On  the  morning  after  I  dined 
with  Mr.  Swann,  I  met  him  at  the  lodging  of  a 
mutual  friend,  where  a  third  person  was  present, 
who  had  dined  with  us  the  day  before.  My  pre- 
scription was  sent  to  the  dru^ist's,  and  its 
contents  read  over  by  the  party.  ^^  Oh,"  said 
•  «••.«••..,  ^^  it  is  sure  to  cure  you :  there  is 
no  finer  medicine  in  the  world  than  coeJdearia^^^ 
Now  cachlearia  happens  to  be  the  Latin  for 
spoonfuls,  of  which  I  was  to  take  '^  dua  largm  bk 
diey^  or  two  large  ones  twice  a-day, 

I  was  at  this  time  only  two  days  in  York^  but 
one  of  them  being  Sunday,  I  had  a  good  <^ppoi^ 
tunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  proudest  monuments 
of  huinaa  art  and  human  magnificeace,  York 
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Miiister.  By  way  of  a  comparison  between  the 
manners  and  usages  of  society  in  former  and 
present  times,  I  quote  the  foUowing  passage, 
which  I  met  with  in  the  ^^  Antiquities  of  York' 
Mre.^^  Alluding  to  the  city  of  York— ^<  Near  to 
the  cathedral  is  the  house  where  the  two  weekly 
assemblies  are  held.  These  meetings  are  great 
helps  to  strangers,  who  flock  hither  in  great  num- 
bers for  the  convenience  of  boarding,  which  iis 
very  cheap,  and  diet  good ;  for  in  a  week  or  two's 
time  they  may,  by  using  them  (and  none  is 
excluded  either  of  them  for  half-a-crown  a 
quarter),  be  acquainted  with  all  the '  genteel 
eonpany,  male  and  female,  in  the  city  and  ad* 
joining  county  of  York. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Swann  was  kind  enough 
to  shew  me  the  York  hounds  and  Mr.  Ridsdale's 
stud.  Mr*  Ridsdale  is  an  excellent  rider  to 
hounds.  I  saw  him  out  one  day  on  Flaxtonian, 
and  thought  he  looked  like  a  workman.  He  has 
also,  I  understand,  done  some  good  things  on  the 
road  with  his  hacks,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  recorded  as  one.— He  left  London  on  a 
Monday,  and  was  at  York  on  the  following 
Wednesday  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon— one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  miles.  The  mare  rested 
the  next  day,  and  on  the  Friday  he  rode  her  to 
Newcastle— eighty-two  miles ;  making  the  average 
of  the  days  she  was  at  work  ninety«two  miles^ 
Mr.  Ridsdale  resides  at  Murton,  three  miles  from 
York,  where  he  has  built  a  house,  and  as  com- 
plete a  range  of  stables  as  human  ingenuity  can 
effect,  or  the  health  and  comfort  of  horses  require^ 
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He  has  b\m  some  caf>ital  paddocks^  and  is  bitfdKiig 
thorough^bred  onefl  ott  an  cxtemire  sMle^    •   '  i ' " 

As  Mr.  Ridsdftle  was  in  Londoii)  m;^  <in4rely 
itralked  throngh  his  stables  and  looked  at <  bis 
hunters,  whith  consisted  of  seveiw  Tliey  were 
all  thoroiigh*bred,  and  in  excellent  form  to  mnj 
his  weight-^— about  twelve  stone. 

Mr.  8wann  then  took  me  to  the  kennel  of  Iki 
York  and  Ainsty  fox-hounds,  situated  a  mile 
from  York,  and  near  to  Knavesmire,  the  nc0- 
<$ourse.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  reSoure^ 
ef  a  subscription  pack^  this  kennel  has  nothing  to 
boast  of  beyond  the  necessary  conveniences  for  a 
mnall  pack  of  fox«hounds ;  but  it  appeared  ckaa 
and  wholesome,  and  free  from  epidemic  disease^ 
Thei^  is  one  part  of  it  which  was  new  'to  me ; 
but  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  I  found  it  geuc» 
rally  adopted  m  tlie  kennels  in  the  North:  tke 
upper  half  of  all  the  inner  walls  nge  built  in. open 
brick  M'ork,  which  gives  free  circulation  of  air, 
and.  doubtless  prevents  disease. 

In  Naylor,  the  huntsman  to  t)»e  York  and 
Ainsty,  I  recognised  uii  old  acquaintance^  I 
knew  him  when  lie  whi])|)ed--in  to  Sir  Thenias 
Mostyn  iu  Oxfordshire,  but  that  was  in  his  early 
days,  lie  has  been  six  yeai's  huntsman  ta  tlie 
York  and  Ainsty,  in  which  capac>ty*«**as  far  as 
relates  to  the  operations  in  the  iield**^  refrain 
from  speakmg  of  him  at  presenti  I  nevery  how* 
ever,  withhold  praise  where  it  is  jwtly  due,  and 
ii>  kennel  superiority  Naylor  stands  high.  •  I  con- 
sidei'ed  his  hounds  looking  in  splendi<l  conditmi ; 
and   by  the  great  pains  I  observed  ho  took   in 
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kMiHg  tb*ib  ill  MUill  lotit  it  i»  evideiil  ke  pli|]«f9 
liims^lf  on  woeUiog  in  tbia  mcwt  ewwtial  p(4Att 

I  Ibink  the  York  and  Ainsty  bowidsi  |tt  » 
pifik^  pBrtkularly  ekver,  and  possawogi  Mi* 
vidually,  as  great  a  share  of  beauty  as  ia  to  be 
kmA  in  most  kennels*  Tbey  bave  siae,  power, 
and  siae  and  power  without  lumber  or  ineum** 
hfance^  wbioh^  as  far  as  the  eye  oarriea  us  ki  a 
kanoel^  is  all  we  can  desire  to  seei  I  tbougbt 
Boisteffoiia  (by  Lord  Darlington's  Bnisber  out  of 
thssr  Coimtesa^  the  oM  Pytcbley  sort),  Jol%9 
PiUagsr,  alMl  Charityi  amoiig  tbe  old  boiindi%  veiy 
tm  samples;  a  tbfoe-yeaiMild  bitob}  Pastimei 
teiy  doTer  indeed;  and  tbe  Splendour  boitndsi 
out  of  Countess,  Mischief,  and  Toilet,  in  very 
fitie  foraw  I  also  noticed  Tuneful,  by  liord  Ih^os* 
daie's  Rsinaa  out  of  the  Badsworth  Tempest^^a 
inary  pMroising  young  one. 

Tbe  subecriptkin  to  tbe  York  hounds  is  limited^ 
not  exceeding  ISOCV.  per  apnuni,  and  is  chiefly 
faised  by  the  resident  gentlemen  of  tbe  city  of 
York,  although  at  the  coounencement  of  tbe  last 
season  Sir  Bellingbam  Graham  became  an  annual 
subscriber  of  one  hundred  pounds*  The  manage- 
nwit  of  tbe  establishment  is  Left  to  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Lloyd,  who  resides  at  Acomb, 
two  milee  from  the  city,  and  be  has  had  it  six 
years.  He  is  considered  a  fair  sportsman,  and 
universally  iSDmmended  for  his  mild  and  unas- 
sMuing  manners ;  and  there  was  a  time  wheii  few 
men  could  have  beaten  him  over  Yorkshire*  He 
now,  however,  rides  well  up  to  his  hounds, 
although  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  stope  ox)  his 
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h<Mrfi6.  Previous  to  Mr.  Lloyd^  Mr.  Robed: 
Chftllaner  and  Mr.  J.  W«  Glou^  wem  at  ttbe 
liead  of  dieee  hounds^  during  whieh  time  they 
were  hunted  for  one  season  by  Mn  George 
Treacher. 

As  far  as  I  can  recollect  the  following  hihe 
history  of  this  country.  It  had  once  been  hunted 
by  Colonel  Thornton,  of  Thomville  Royal^  and 
then  laid  vacant  for  some  time.  It  was  afterwards 
oecasionally  occupied  by  Lord  Harewood,  Sir 
Tatton  SykeS)  Lord  Darlington,  and  also  by  the 
late  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  of  Bramham  Park ;  but  th<i 
first  to  establish  the  York  and  Ainsty  hoirnds  was 
the  Honorable  Captain  Butler^  who  started  them 
ilbout  ten  years  ago^  and  had  his  kennel  at  New*- 
Inonkton,  where  he  now  resides.  The  country  is 
not  only  extensive,  but  wide^  which  obliges  the 
hounds  and  horses  to  lie  from  home  two  or  thiw 
days  a  foiinight,  which  is  against  them :  and  it 
is  also  intermixed  with  Sir  Tatton  Sykes's  and 
Lord  Hare  wood's  countries,  for  which  reason  <  the 
York  and  Ainsty  and  the  latter  pack  always  hunt 
alternate  days. 

From  what  I  saw  of  the  York  and  Ainsty,  I 
eonsklered  it  favorable  to  bounds,  but  unfavorable 
to  horses,  on  account  of  the  wet,  and  in  many 
plaees  boggy,  state  of  the  laud,  in  addition  to  its 
being  nine-tentlis  ploughed.  In  another  respect 
also  it  is  unfavorable  to  horses :  it  is  so  very  flat 
that  hounds  are  lost  sight  of  if  suffered  to  get  two 
fields  a-head ;  so  there  is  no  riding  to  points^  as 
in  most  other  provincial  countries.  The  fences^* 
the  conmion  hedge  and  ditoh,  not  often  bewMh-* 
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tkough  tkey  occur  frequently,  are  not  difficult; 
but  a  brook-jumper  is  often  wanted,  as  in  partb 
there  are  many  wide  drains.  Few  of  (^e  gates  m 
the  N^rtb  are  practicable,  as  they  far  exeeed  the 
usual  height.  The  stiles  also,  particularly  ki 
Durham,  were  quite  new  to  me.  They  are  formed 
by  two  posts,  about  four  feet  high,  placed  in  the 
limn  c^  a  V,  and  so  narrow  that  a  well-fed  Aiders 
man  could  not,  I  should  imagine,  pass  through 
liiem.  Some  of  the  horses  of  the  country,  how* 
eter,  will  either  walk  into  or  jump  over  them; 
but  a  mistake  at  them  would  be  awful,  as  they 
would  be  certain  to  hold  them  fast.  I  purpose 
gifing  in  another  place  some  notice  of  the  men 
who  hunt,  and  the  gentlemen  who  ride  to  the 
hounds. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  previous  to  my  de- 
parture from  home,  to  receive  an  injunction  from 
Sir  Bellingham  Graham  against  going  to  an  inn 
in  Yorkshire  whenever  the  scene  of  action  lay 
within  any  feasible  distance  of  either  of  his  houses 
•^Whitwell  or  Norton  Conyers. 

Sir  Bellingham  Graham  was  at  this  time  re^ 
siding  at  Whitwell,  wh^re  I  arrived  on  Sunday  to 
dinner^  His  house  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the 
village  (all  his  own),  and,  during  his  nine  years^ 
absence  from  Yorkshire  in  the  service  of  fcx^ 
hunting,  was  let  fo  tenants,  but  has  lately  beeh: 
painted  and  furnished  by  the  Baronet^  and  made 
in  every  respect  comfbi-table.  It  is  beautifiill^* 
situated,  twelve  miles  from  York  on  Wie  Scar-' 
borough  road,  and,  standing  on  an  einiiiHi^e, 
comnumds   the   whole  vale  between  ftsiilf  ahd 
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York  •^  at  the  end  of  wbioli  is  distiuefly  twa 
the  noble  Minster. 

In  the  winter  months  Sir  Bellingbttiu's  TOti" 
dence  is  regulated  by  Lord  Dariinglpn's  faounds. 
When  they  are  in  the  Bedule  eoiintry^  he  wigmtea 
to  Norton  Goayers;  and  when  they  return  to 
Raby,  he  retarns  to  Whitwell,  where  he  haa  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes  and  the  Yoric. 

On  Wednesday  the  ^th  I  made  my  first  ap 
jiearance  with  honnda  in  Yorkshire.  Sir  Belling^ 
bam  accompanied  me  to  meet  Sir  Tatton  Sykaa' 
pack  at  Galley  Qap,  about  four  miles  from  Wbitr* 
well,  and  not  so  much  from  the  kennel.  TIm 
phiee  appeared  to  me  more  adapted  for  a  ptermio 
party  of  pleasure  on  a  sommer's  erening  than  a 
fixture  for  fox-hounds ;  at  all  events  it  had  a  yery 
provincial  appearance.  The  road  to  it  led  through 
most  picturesque  scenery,  much  resembling  parts 
of  North  Wales.  The  coverts  we  drew  bung 
over  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  river,  which  ran 
oyer  its  rocky  bed  with  great  rapidity,  and  our  fox 
sought  his  safety  by  crossing  it  about  midway 
between  two  bridges.  The  huntsman,  one  whip* 
per*in,  and  one  gentleman,  were  the  only  thrae 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  go  to  the  right  bridge; 
and  all  the  reirt;  of  tlie  field  had  a  gallop  of  some 
miles  on  a  road  for  nothing.  The  hounds  ran 
their  fox  hard  to  n  covert  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  York,  when  he  turned  back  and  wb»  lost« 

Friday  the  JOth  met  Sir  Tatton  at  Castle 
Howard,  the  .seat  of  the  £m*l  of  Carlisle.  Sport 
here  with  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  is  never,  I  should 
tfaiuk,  looked  for,  therefore  no  disappointment  can 
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Mriae.  However^  we  had  h  pleaaant  merning's 
i^iile,  aiid  saw  tlie  fine  doniaiii-*-*4lie  reeidenoe  of 
^thc  4>lood  of  ail  the  Howards."  We  also  saw 
Wiggiatkorfie^  die  residence  of  Mn  Garfortli^  so 
well  known  an  the  turf  as  tlie  breeder  of  the  oeh^ 
bratsd  mare  Marcia,  and  the  appearance  of  his 
mmiennus  paddocks  denoted  the  nature  of  his 
pursuits.  I  saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Garforth,  £6ff  he 
is  no  fox4iunter,  and  lives  rather  a  secluded  life ; 
but  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
h«  nephmv,  who  generally  resided  with  Loid 
Middletcm  hi  Warwickshire  when  he  hunted  tbat 
country,  and  wkere  he  (Mr.  G.)  left  a  good  name 
behind  him. 

The  country  occupied  by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  has 
been  in  many  hauds^^haviug  been  Imnted  by  the 
late  Lord  Carlisle,  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  Lord  Mid- 
dleton^  Air.  Duncoiube,  now  Lord  Fevershaui, 
Mr.  Digby  Legard,  and  then  by  Sir  Mark  Sykes 
(^jointly  with  bis  brother  Sir  Tatton),  who  had  it 
fifteen  years ;  and  Sir  Tatton  succeeded  to  it  at 
hki  decease.  During  great  part  of  this  tune  the 
bounds  were  hunted  by  Carter,  assisted  by  his  two 
songy  Tom  and  Will— the  former  huntsman,  and 
the  latter  first  whip.  Old  Carter  was  a  pupil  of 
the  renowned  Meyiiell,  and  also  lived  with  Lord 
Middleton.  He  was  out  at  Cattle  Howard,  and 
I  was  much  pleased  with  his  venerable  appearance 
---his  grey  locks  denoting  many  years'  experience 
in  his  profession.  I  was  given  to  understand, 
however,  he  ,wa«  not  without  his  peculiarities  and 
prejudices^  one  of  which  was,  he  never  carried  a 
huntijig  horiu 
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Previous  to  last  jiear,  Sir  Tattoa  Sykte  regided 
at  Westow,  abeut  £mr  miles  from  Whitfield) 
where  he  occupied  a  large  farm,  and :  wheve  he 
«had  his  paddocks  for  breeding  race^Mrsds.  >  He  is 
now  removed  to  the  family  mansion  at  Sl^dmere 
{no  great  distance  from  Malton) ;  but  the  kennel 
is  where  it  always  has  been^'— at  Eddle^oipe,.  not 
far  from  Westow.  Sledmere  is  fifteen  miles  fieom 
the  kennel ;  but  Sir  Tatton,  on  his  thorough«^bred 
hacks,  thinks  nothing  of  this,  and  very  frequently 
rides  thither  before  the  hounds  leave  it  on  hunting 
ttiomii^*  His  hounds  hunted  -four  dajrs  a-«week 
the  season  before  last^  but  only  three  last  He  has 
no  subscription. 

Sir  Tatton  Sykes  comes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  what  is  called  ^^  a  character ;"  and  one  of 
his  chief  characteristics  is  to  be  found  in  his 
passion  for  riding  a  race,  his  method  of  travelling 
across  a  country,  the  plainness  of  his  dressi  and 
the  outward  humility  of  his  demeanor  towards 
all  ranks* 

A  poet  calls  Humility  ^^  that  low  sweet  root 
from  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot;"  but  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  always  free  from  suspunon; 

-*—  ''  There  are  some  that  rue 
HumUity  to  aefve  their  prid^  and  m0di 
Humble  npon  their  way,  to  be  the  proader 
At  their  wish'd  journey's  end," 

This,  however,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  ajf^lied 
to  Sir  Tatton  Sykes.  It  is  quite  evident  to  any 
common  obseirer,  that  the  quiet  and  unassuming 
manner  in  which  he  carries  himself  to  the  world 
is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  his  nature ;  and 
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thoM  who  know  him  can  testify  that  ao  man  is 
more  at  variance  with  affectation  or  art. 

'  Sir  Tatton's  method  of  travelling  acron 
conntry  betrays  a  strength  of  constitution  and 
hardihood  of  frame,  not  only  enviaMe,  but 
characteristic,  I  believe,  of  his  countr3^meD.  If 
asked  to  go  a  hundred  miles  to  ride  a  race,  he 
puts  a  clean  shirt  in  his  pocket,  his  racing  jacket 
under  his  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  over-alls  above  his 
leathers,  and,  jumping  upon  some  thorough-bred 
tit,  arrives  there  the  next  day  by  the  time'  of 
starting,  and,  when  the  race  is  over,  canters  his 
thorough-bred  home  again.  I  cannot  exactly 
determine  the  value  Sir  Tatton  puts  upon  riding 
a  winning  race  for  a  friend ;  but  if  I  am  to  judge 
from  what  escaped  him  after  winning  the  Bos* 
worth,  with  Gossoon,  at  Lichfield,  all  the  pleasures 
we  are  taught  to  anticipate  from  the  realms  above 
fall  far  short  of  the  mark. 

As  a  gentleman-jockey.  Sir  Tatton  has  long 
been  in  repute.  He  is  very  powei-ful  in  the 
saddle,  and  never  loses  his  head. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Sir  Tatton's 
hounds.  They  shew  a  great  deal  of  breeding,  are 
Jasty.  but  very  close  workers,  of  a  most  desirable 
size,  and  quite  the  sort  of  hound  for  Leicester- 
shire, although  there  are  too  many  old  ones  at 
present  in  the  kennel  to  suit  that  country. 

Sir  Tatton's  men  are  veiy  capitally  mounted, 
chiefly  on  thorough-breds,  which  indeed  they 
ought  to  be  to  follow  their  hounds  over  the  York- 
shire wolds,  which  generally  hold  a  good  scent, 
and '  great  part  of  their  country  is  of  that  descrip- 
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tioii*  Tliese  wolds  are  of  gt*eat  axtenti  eactoeeci 
and  cultivated  after  the  niauner  of  our  Oxfocdsbire 
and  Glouceatershire  hills,  and  much  Che  same  to 
ride  over^  but  the  soli  i»  deeper^  and  thei^ortt 
niore  severe  for  horses.  The  fences  are  oidefiy 
^ick,  and  \}osU  and  rails  are  numerous  iu  some 
parts. 

Sh*  Tatton^s  hounds  had  a  very  fine  run  this  flea* 
son  from  Sir  Francis  Boyuton's  coverts ;  but  1  ivas 
told  it  ^vas  not  so  decidedly  good  as  one  he  had  on 
the  8Ui  November  1823,  from  Givendale  Warren, 
when^  after  a  run  over  the  wolds  of  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  without  a  check,  the  fox  was 
liiiUed  in  the  presence  of  only  Tom  Garter  on 
his  Whitelock  mare,  luid  M^or  Healey  on  Hanl«* 
bargain* 

Saturday  the  11th,  met  the  York  and  Ainsty 
at  Hulby,  eight  miles  from  York  in  the  direction 
of  Boroughbridge.  Unfortunately  we  had  no 
sport.  Our  first  fox  was  lost  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  second  whipper-ui,  \vho  never  attempted  to 
turn  the  hounds,  which  ran  over  three  fields  with 
their  heads  up-«*the  fox  having  turned  short  back. 
He  was  also  ably  seconded  by  a  >wll-mounted 
gentleman  in  scarlet,  who  ^vas  of  course  e<}ually  at 
sea.  Tlte  bounds  being  disapi)omted,  and  the 
scent  bad,  they  did  not  settle  again,  aiid  ^ve  lost 
him.  After  chopping  another,  we  found  again  in 
Oldwork  Wood,  but  the  scent  got  worse  laid  worse. 
I  viewed  the  fox  across  a  field  about  ten  minutes 
after  we  found,  and  althougli  tlic  houudts  came  to 
halloo  iimnedjately,  only  one  of  tliejn  (Remus) 
could  i^eak  to  it*    This  country  wds  close,  and 
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ioiud  9(  it  loathe  iu  tUe  aail,  aud  oat  lookii^  &vor* 
nl^le  for  floeat;  haU  ti^kea  altogether^  I  did  not 
dislike  it ;  aad  I  thought  that  part  of  it  ivhkh  I 
had  lidden  across  on  i»y  road  to  covert  was  capa* 
hfe  of  diawiug  a  fine  ruiu 

Sir  Belliogham  did  n^t  acopoipany  me  thi8  day 
to  the  York  liounds^  for  two  reasons :  firot,  himself 
and  his  establisliment  were  on  the  move  to  Norton 
Coojera;  and  secondly,  he  was  unweiK  On  my 
arrival  there,  I  found  him  in  possession  of  a  stud 
pf  hunters ;  and  my  own  horses  safely  arrived,  and 
fHQst  comfortably  quartered!  in  one  of  his  five*stall 
stables. 

As  may  be  natural  to  suppose,  the  great  attrao- 
tiaw  to  my  eye  in  my  visit  to  the  North  wers  the 
Earl  of  Darlington's  and  Mr.  Ralph  Lambton's 
fo^munds.  The  rank  of  the  foi-mer*— the  i^len- 
dour  of  his  establishment«-*the  character  I  luid 
lieard  of  him-*-all  had  some  shai^  in  exciting  my 
quriosity  ^  but  these  ^vere  of  coniparative  insigni- 
ficance to  the  exU'aordiuury  fact  of  bis  havi)i^ 
hunted  his  own  houud$  thirty-six  seasons ;  and  not 
hunting  them  only,  but  going  through  all  the 
drudgery  of  a  hutttsuiaq»  by  constantly  draftij^g 
and  (ceding  them  iu  the  season^  and  paying  the 
roost  minute  attention  to  all  the  operations  of  the 

Although  hi^  inferior  in  rank,  in  the  same 
field  with  his  Lordship  as  a  i^rtsman  is  that 
idol  of  his  circle,  ]\lr.  Kalph  Lambton,  who  him 
kept  and  hunted  the  Lambton  hounds  thirty-five 
seasona-^is  elder  brother  having  kept  thens  seven 
years  brfore^ 
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*  Lord 'Darlington's  hoimdsl  met  on  Monday  tbe 
Idt^  btYot)^  Gate,  on  the  London  and  Olasgdw' 
road,  three  miles  From  Sir  Bellingfaam^s  hoase. 
As  is  Always  the  cade  when  the  Ibtture  is  So  iicwr,' 
we  liad  not  li  minute  to  spare,  and  just  got  fa'tbe 
place  as  Lord  Datlington  drove  up  in  his  caifidge, 
with  Lady  Arabella  Vane,  his  youngjst  daughter, 
for  whose  riding  a  most  spltodid  horse  W^  in 
waiting.  Lady  Arabella  was  attired  in  her  geaiV 
let  habit,  and  his  Lordship  in  a  straight^cAt 'scarlet 
coat,  with  an  embroidered  fox  on  the  collar,  a  hat; 
and  a  leather  girdle  across  his  shoulder.  His  two 
whippers-in  were  also  in  hats,  and  had  the  em- 
broidered fox  on  the  collar*. 

Setting  aside  the  attractions  I  have  already 
enumerated,  losing  sight  of  his  rank  and  other  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  I  met  Lord  Darlington 
greatly  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  ^'I  have  known 
Jjord  Darlington,"  said  Sir  Bellingham,  over  our 
claret  on  the  evening  preceding,  "  from  my  ear- 
liest years,  and  have  a  very  great  rcigard  fdr  him. 
There  is  one  thing — hh  potion  for  fox-hunting'^ 
we  must  all  esteem  him  for;  and,  when  we  go 
to  visit  him,  I  think  you  will  find  him  a  most 
excellent  companion^  and  one  of  the  best  bred 
men  in  the  world." 

During  Sir  Bellingham  Graham's  absence  from 
Yorkshire,  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  foxes  on  his  property  had 
been  well  preserved.    We  drew  a  beautiful  whin 

>  In  the  wdI-kno«n  print  of  die  Bati  of  Dailiiigtoa  and  lila 
ftt-tbuiai,  hiB  Loirddiip  appiin  in  a.d^i  wliMi  hinifvdf  wA  W 
men  for  many  years  lode  |n,  but  at  present  they  all  wear  hatSt 
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of  bii  this  iky  (in  the  North  ^  gane^^  U  teoned 
^  wbiu^^O  of  tea  aeres^  juBt  then  k  its .  prioM^ 
A(ier  working  at  him  for  thirtjr*five  minutea,  a  fine 
young  fox  was  killed ;  and  when  the  hounds  had 
eaten  J|^im,  and  he  had  taken  them  a  little  turn  to 
recover  their  wind,  hia  Lordship  put  them  into 
the  whin  again.     Another    fox   went  gallantly 
away  over  a  very  pretty  country;  but  being  so 
unfortunate  as  to  change  in  one  of  Sir  Belling- 
ham's  woods,  where  our  hunted  fox  was  headed^ 
the  fresh  fox  took  a  worse  line,  and  went  to 
ground  in  Taofield  Park.    However,  we  had  an 
hour  and  five  minutes,  and  marked  our  fox;  so 
.  there  was  no  reason  to  complain.    I  made  an  ob* 
servation,  that  I  never  saw  any  hounds  draw  strong 
gorse  as  Lord  Darlington's  did  on  this  day,  and 
indeed  it  was  the  same  throughout  the  season. 
But  it  is  their  trade ;  they  have  scarcely  any  other 
coverts    to  draw;  and    they  are  almost  always 
sure  of  a/ox*'"^  grand  security  against  slack 
drawing. 

When  the  hounds  were  first  thrown  into  Sir 
Bellingham's  whin,  I  observed  the  Baronet 
getting  ritther  fidgetty  at  their  not  finding  im** 
mediately — it  being  the  &rst  time  any  covert  of 
his  had  been  tried  since  his  return  to  Yoricshire ; 
and  he  afterwards  told  me,  that,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  brace  of  foxes  in  it,  he  should  have 
instantly  discharged  his  keepers ;  but,  fortunately 
for  them,  it  held  a  leash. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  our  second  fox 
this  ^ay  tried  the  earths  under  the  kennel  at 
Norton  Conyers,  which  earths  were  <:onstaatJiy 

B  B 
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country,  i^nd  k«pt  kjci  houads  in  it  duriog  the 

On  the  day  I  have  been  speaking  6f^  Uitf 
hounds  croBaed  the  river  Ure,  in  whioh  a  gentle*' 
man  fhrmer  was  drowned  two  yean  ago  whibt' 
hunting  with  Lord  Darlkigton's  hounda,  4m  the 
same  day  on  whioh  two  other  sportsmen  loat  their 
lives  in  a  similar  manner  wtlh  other  paeios*  The 
person  I  am  alluding  to  was  mounted  on  the 
tallest  horse  in  the  field,  and  was  a  good  swim* 
mer ;  so  it  is  supposed  his  head  turned  giddy,  and 
he  fell  off  his  horse^  perhaps  In  a  fit.  We  ereesed 
diis  river  another  day  when  it  was  neither  so 
deep  nor  so  rapid,  but,  owing  to  being  ohliged  t# 
look  at  the  water  to  avoid  the  lai^  stones  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  it  made  me  very  giddy.  There  are 
smelts  and  graylings  in  this  stream,  which  is  a 
very  handsome  one,  though  very  injurious,  by  its 
extreme  rapidity,  to  the  country  through  which  it 
passes.  But  Yorkshire  is  ^^  a  land  of  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills ;"  and,  to  continue  the  simile,  it 
might  once  have  been  said  of  it^  that  it  was  ^  a 
land  wherein  thou  shah  eat  bread  Hvilhoat  «eavea« 
ness ;  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it ;  a  land 
whose  stones  ai«  iron,  ahd  out  of  whose  hiJb  thou 
mayest  dig  brass." 

The  Saturday  previous  to  my  meeting  iiosd 
Darlington's  hounds  at  York  Gate,  rather  a  singiH 
kr  ctreumstanee  occurred.  The  peek  divided, 
and  at  (he  end  of  half  an  hour,  eleven  couplet  of 
them  ran  in  to  thek  fox,  with  only  tiM  couple 
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Ibo  i:<«Min()«r  of  tbo  i^k  killed  thein, 

T«ofi«ld  bridge,  aihI  b^l  n  vfiry  bi^r4  dftjr  fQf 
bwtndfla  tbougb  uevef  tWP  ^Id^  Wk%  of  (HIVeitf 
I  1^(1  tbi4  dfty-^nQt  mupb  ip  iHVour  of  H^^rt  wilb 
foH*haiiRd«h-iitt  oMMtuMity  of  mm^  tlie  imfisoiAr 
c^  wm^r^  oi  jfiafikf^ll,  ftnotb^r  |)?i?-»/<;  jilwfif 
wbw©  tb^fe  i^  ihfi  gropde^t  \vaterfftU  in  Ei»jlwd» 
Tb9  mprni«g  wm  wwted  in  rattling  tk^m  cQv^rtoi 
M  w«ll  w  thwe  of  Mri  ^t»v$l?yi  pf  Sl^wfwdi 
tvA  »U  the  6f»ld»  9yic^f^  U>f4  Parliugton,  Sbr 

]^iu)^h4in  Graham)  Hftn.  Captain  ?«ul§t,  Ji|r» 

WhvtM*  Colonel  ^Ulpp,  Mf-  Anderspn,  nwwlfi 

and  die  servants,  were  gone  bPloe,    iVt  bftlf'RAlt 

thP9<e  aWocki  ft?  Jjofd  P^lingtQn  ww  jjpttinn  his 

h0nn4s  ojit  of  ppveft,  Sjr  JJpIlingb^m  ftddfessejl 
him  thus  ;-r-"  Well,  n»y  Ijord,  I  think  it  ig  tiiu» 
to  gQ  hoipe,  and  your  rpad  is  my  rqad."— ^*  J/^ 
fo«5,"  S4id  his  Jjordsjiip,  "  is  ttin^gh  th^t  wnnii" 
pQinthig  to  Heslett  Wood,  ty^q  milei;  }n  ne#f  Jy  ji 
0[Bp(r^  direction.  To  Hesjett  Wood  yf^  H'^nt, 
^1  ^vay  went  a  fax.  founds  nev^r  yfput  filler 
th/tn  thfse  did  for  t»yenty-fire  n)i"U(es,  wh«n  \hff 
c^me  iq  th^  first  ebef^.  Sir  Bellipghan*  M  aejvt 
his  first  horjse  kouie,  and  \fm  npon  ^  five-year 
old.  iu  little  bett^  than  dealer's  condition,  so  be 
prudently  pulled  up  at  the  check ;  but  as  far  as 
he  dJ4  ga  he  went  well,  '^  I  $hall  melt  his 
ffe§sP*9  W>4  ^  to  mie.  ^^  T^jiiat  you  cej-tAioly 
wiU/'  replied  I  y  for  ))e  was  $hen  ^&  white  as  a 

*>^4)mn4/QWdmdl  O^fim."    This  ^Iwp^M  to9hr 
B»  norf  Ihan  moe. 

B   B  2 
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sheet.  To  make  short  of  my  story,  we  ran  this 
fox-HSiometimes  chasing,  sometimes  hunting,  as 
the  nature  of  the  soil  admitted-— for  one  hour  and 
twenty-two  minutes,  and  the  last  twenty  minutes 
in  the  dark,  or  we  should  certainly  have  tasted 
him.  ^^  We  want  the  lamps  lit/^  said  I  to  his 
Lordship,  as  he  was  cramming  his  mare  at  a 
fence  without  knowing  which  side  the  ditch  was, 
and  without  seeing  a  gate  which  I  espied  in  the 
comer.  ^^  I  think  we  do,''  said  this  veteran 
sportsman ;  but  he  disdained  leaving  his  line  for 
the  gate.  I  saw  the  place  afterwards,  and  it  was 
an  ugly  drop  into  a  turnpike  road.  Soon  after 
this  we  stopped  the  hounds,  just  as  they  were  get- 
ting into  Snape  Park. 

I  dined  this  day  at  Newton  House,  situated  at 
the  two  hundred  and  twentieth  mile-stone  on  the 
London  and  Glasgow  road,  close  to  the  village  of 
Londonderry,  and  in  that  part  of  the  road  known 
by  the  name  of  Leeming  Lane.  When  first  Lord 
Darlington  inhabited  it,  it  was  upon  quite  a  small 
scale,  and  abounded  with  inconveniences,  which 
nothing  but  fox-hunting  could  have  reconciled  a 
Nobleman  with  his  means  to  have  put  up  with. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  an  accident,  occa- 
sioned by  the  falling  of  a  stack  of  chimneys  in  a 
very  tempestuous  night,  about  five  years  back,  it 
was  ra^ed  to  the  ground,  and  rebuilt  by  his  Lord- 
ship on  a  very  considerable  scale.  The  kennel 
and  stables  are  close  to  the  house,  and  the  whole 
is  shut  out  from  tbe  road  by  a  very  high  wall. 
The  house  possesses  every  convenience  as  well  as 
^omlbrt,^  and  is  the  most  complete  hunting  box.  in 
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-^gkod)  perhapB  in  any  oth^r  country ;  and  here 
Lord  Darlington  says  he  spends  the  happiest  days 
of  the  year*  The  stables  and  offices  for  the 
servants  are  quite  perfect  of  their  kind,  as  also  is 
tbs  kennel.  This  place,  with  a  pretty  estate 
around  it^  abounding  with  pheasants  and  fox 
coverts,  both  most  strictly,  preserved  by  her  Lady- 
ship, IS  the  property  of  the  Countess  of  Dar- 
lington. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  wrinkle  is  to  be  given  to 
masters  of  fox-»hounds,  but  the  kennel  at  Newton 
House,  I  think,  affords  one.  There  is  a  passage 
leading  from  the  feeding  to  the  lodging  room 
which  is  made  to  hold  water,  about  six  inches 
deep  on  the  level.  This,  on  hunting  days,  is  filled 
with  broth  from  the  copper,  and  hounds  pass 
through  it  in  the  evening,  after  they  have  been  fed. 
The  consequence  is,  they  lick  their  feet  dry ;  and 
the  healing  properties  of  a  dog's  tongue  to  a  sore 
are  very  well  established. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  here  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington  as  a 
sportsman.  To  the  title .  of  sportnnan  who  can 
have  a  better  claim  ?  It  Jis  as  legitimate  as  his 
Earldom,  and  we  must  pay  reverence  to  his  name^ 

I  have  already  said,  that  Lord  Darlington  has 
kept  fox<-hounds,  and  has  hunted  them  himself, 
for  thirty-six  years ;  and  it  is  positively  asserted, 
that,  unless  prevented  by  illness— an  unusual  oc- 
currence with  him— or  a  call  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  some  important  occasion,  he  has  only 
been  absent  from  them  in  the  field  three  times  in 
that  number  of  yeai*s.    Neither  does  he  on  this 
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feftebuhfca-fiifttf  M  h^  is  5f  mcittg^^-^i^p  attend  the 

N^Wttmrtfcet  OntdiH'  Meetittg*.  A  ^Itosln^  M- 
fcteatloii,  fhey  say,  Is  ttt)  tAsk^j  tmt  if  t^ifw*"'*^^ 
Watitihg  bf  his  gklMme  aftentfolfr  to  tiSk  11(11^)'  It 
Will  i>e  httd  in  th(^  first  page  Of  his  btKrit)  «6lM 

yfttif)  ill  wliich  ft  Will  be  fbAiid  tim  k«  giMgb 

tUMugh  alt  lli(S  dnldgei*y  of  tttb^iuntihg^^^^  litis 
old  song  says—"  sleep  and  a  downy  bed  sconilllgi'^ 
At  A  ti{)e6iii\en)  t  Wili  tmilHcribe  tlie  two  first 

bunting  dfty«  tf  the  M^d«foh  b^ft>f«  Xwii 

"  W^ne^iiy,  Augu«  3l«t%<^At  wftveli  oNshMlt^ 
I  td^d  Latly  W^d)  and  only  fbnnd  m^^  ibK^  nitd 
«om  lost  hitti)  FcMnd  Ug«titt  in  thfei  whiH)  MA  to 
Hie  X^tkxl)  Mid  I9(MM1  killed  a  tub  bitdi  ib^«    Very 

hnt  dry  mnhiingt  Hid  t^velve  Muj|>le«  of  yvmig 
Koundi)  etgbt  et^nptes  of  i)ie  t\^ti<^y^irM>h)i)  <itid 
ten  and  «t  hi^lf  of  tbe  olde«i  hi[iund« ;  te  aU  thirty 
eonpidi  and  n  half%  Hode  Sir  Harrys  DMi, 
Panegyric ;  Will,  RavensWO^dd  \  mA  George^  Bw^^ 
piiimis%"  IVeA  j9«nfor  ^  iHy  Iiwd,  to  put «  H^bip- 
per^n  nfKm  l^niaegyric  in  kudi  w^^tlMr  im  tkis ! 

^  Thundny^  Septeinbei*  Istt^At  seven  o'tkiek 
I  tried  Seheelhonie  wliiii  plimtettotk  blihiik;  and 
tiiea  Hehdenson^i)  nhet^  I  found  a  lUb^  t>f 
tnbs^  and  aguki  Ibiind  in  PamabyS  tod  iil  the 
Iceiinei  wiiin>  tMit  could  ni»t  run  t»ne  ynitl,  nor 
einteh  «  fox,  Irani  the  extreme  heat  and  Mtein^ 
Mm*  Had  fMtrteen  tionple^  and  a  haif  bf  young, 
eixMeii  tftonpl^s  and  a  half  i»f  the  thfee,  lows  Mid 
Kve  years  old  hennds  out*  Rode  Sk*  Harry ;  Dii^, 
€n«i«g^  Will,  Obadiaiii ;  ^and  Ch^w^,  J^Kl^am" 

hi  rte  «iaMe  styie^^^Mnai^kiiig  teiisry  ^MN^iTenee 


of  Uie  day<~often  with  much  humour^  but  ahvays 
with  abttndaace  of  xoal,  does  thb  Aiuiuiiig  record 
firpcwd^  and  upon  no  occaaion-^-no,  not  after  the 
Qieerki^t  evraiuig  he  ever  pa8ae4~*woul4  his  Lord- 
d^  retire  to  reat  until  this  task  were  executed. 
There  i&  a  precedent  for  everything.  It  ww  a 
aacred  rule  amongst  a  heathen  nation^  that  they 
should  every  evening  run  over  the  actions  and 
affiirs  of  the  day^  and  doubtless  the  practice 
turned  to  their  account^ 

Lord  Darlington's  rank  and  fortune  having 
placed  him  on  the  summit  of  human  life,  if  money 
can  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  that 
one  thing  needful  can  never  be  wanting.  It 
would  not  be  much  then  to  say  of  him,  that,  in 
point  of  ejipense  and  splendour  of  establishment 
in  his  hsnneJs  and  stables,  he  stands  first  on  the 
roll  of  masters  of  fox-hounds,  kequng  them  upoa 
thdr  own  resources.  I  shouM  be  inclined  to  aqr 
h»  did  stand  first;  hvA  perhaps  his  expenditure 
.miiy  be  exeeeiled  by  that  of  the  Quom  country. 

Sverything  with  Lord  Darlington  is  managed 
with  order  a»d  method*  He  has  a  weekly  state 
of  bis  courts  regubu'ly  brought  to  him— ^^pecify-* 
ing  what  liad  been  done  to  each  covert,  or  the 
fences  round  it,  and  also  what  is  required  to  be 
done;  and  some  estimAte  may  be  made  of  the 
expense  be  is  at  in  preserving  foxes,  by  the  single 
S$^  of  his  paying  3^4SUm  A-year  to  his  own  tenimts 
im  the  Raby  country  for  rent  of  coverts  north  of 
lAie.rivec  Tees* 

Exclusively  of  advertising  bk  fixtures  in .  the 
sevei^al  newspapers,  Iiord  DarJIi^gtopi  s^nd^ipriva^ 
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etatis  to  sevend  of  (lifi  Hunt,  and  he  aiway^  £xefi 
fbor  days  a«week,  linless  wheo  be  m  obliged' to 
attend  the  Houde  of  Lords,  wben  diey  ave  rc^iUiced 
to  ^ree.  In  one  rwpect  his  houMlis  have  ad  ad- 
vantage, and  himself  must  also  feel  it  Both  his 
kennels  are  in  the  centre  of  his  Hants,  and  thsre^ 
fore  they  have  not  long  distances  to  covert 

Lord  Darlington's  hounds  are  divided  into 
two  packs**-one  called  the  young,  and  the  oth^r 
the  old  pack,  although  of  course  there  are  some 
old  hounds  in  the  foimer.  His  Lordship  is  fond 
of  large  hounds,  and  he  has  succeeded^in  breeding 
them  quite  to  the  top  of  the  standard*— iHgger, 
Indeed,  on  his  own  admission,  than  his  country 
tequires*.  Their  speed,  however,  with  a  scent  is 
quite  proportionate  to  their  size,  and  when  brought 
to  hunting,  fastidious  must  be  the  man  who  finds 
fault  with  them.  On  this  point,  then,  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  the  candid  admission  of  their  noble  hunts- 
man, that,  to  those  very  emment  breedere  of  fox« 
hounds.  Sir  Richard  Puleston  and  Mr.  Ward,  is 
he  deeply  indebted  for  that—essential  to  blood**- 
Mteadine$s  on  the  line  for  which  the  Raby  pack 
are  at  present  conspicuous^ 

Pictures  cannot  be  drawn  without  shades ;  and 
truth  and  impartiality  require  me  to  say,  that  I 
was  given  to  undenstand  steadiness  on  the  line 
was  not  at  one  time  the  characteristic  of  the  Raby 
padc.  Their  speed  was  undisputed ;  but  a  Utile 
more  stoop  and  a  little  more  patience  under  diffi- 

*  In  countries  so  dose  as  Yorkshire,  hounds  must  occasionAll/ 
loeaMi  JiAc&  fmilkr  boinidta  IttTe  the  ■ivsQta^  .     . 
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cullies  wwe  wanting.  That  they  ate  at  this  tim^ 
the  speediest  hmuiids  in  England,  it  msybehaiil 
tQr*dMermine;  but  I  have  hiard  Sir-  Bellioghan 
-Graham  /say  -tbey  are  the  speediest  he  ever  M10  9 
and 'during  the  many  times  I  hunted  with  them, 
I  witnessed  some  as  fine  hmiting  as  hounds  can 
possibly  shew. 

Having  spoken  of  the  high  standard  of  the 
Raby  pack,  I  must  be  allowed  to  state  that  their 
sise  is  as  little  detrimental  to  their  symmetry  as 
can  possibly  be  expected,  and  they  bear  evident 
marks  of  being  bred  by  a  judicious  hand.  Large 
animals  are  never  so  perfect  of  their  kind  as 
smaller  ones,  which  mainly  accounts  for  the  ad- 
vantage bitches  have  in  this  respect  over  d<ig 
hounds ;  and  in  horses,  where  is  the  pony  put  into 
very  high  condition  that  we  should  not  call  hand- 
some  ?  and.  how  scarce  is  this  quality  in  a  horse 
seventeen  hands  high !  The  Raby  pack  are  not 
parted  for  tiie  sex,  and  the  kennel  contains 
between  seventy  and  eighty  couples  oi  working 
hounds. 

Lord  Darlington  is  assisted  in  the  field  by 
three  men  — namely,  two  wh^ipers»in,  and  the 
man  who  rides  his  Lordship's  second  horse. 
Their  Christian  names  are  Dick^  Will^  and 
George;  but  I  can  give  the  surname  of  Will 
only,  having  known  him  as  Will  Priee  when  he 
livid  with  Colooel  Berkeley.  The  last  time*  I 
saw  him  previous  to  meetii^  him*  in 'Yodcsfajre 
was  em  the  top  of  a  Cheltenham  oeaeh,  on  his 
road  to  London— having  left  Colonel  Berkeley's 
service-^to  hire  himself  to  Lord  GharksSk^pftMS^) 


to  tttke  M>ttie  komiflfi  4o  the  C4i|»6  of  Good  tiofii 
Will,  however,  thon^glit  better  of  going  9MMg 
tko  Uttek  booM  of  tUat  acttleiiient,  «iidiwetii«<to 
whip  ia  to  Mr.  Aluitms.  From  Mr*  Mu^t^m  ^ 
moonttM  M  his  ^r^seut  ^mo)  aad  I  ^ottsider 
kin  «  ytiy  aUe  mail  itt  the  field. 

H^re  Will  fumiahesine  with  au  aoocdnte  which 
mMt  msk  be  lott  Previoufl  to  hie  going  to  Mr. 
Mueteiei  Will  Prite  wm  siif|x>eed  to  bd  «  siiigie 
mea^  but  whilst  in  NiHthafli{»loiftehiie  he  bed  eb 
iueieeee  to  his  eetabliehtneat  This  gave  rise  to 
the  report  ef  his  being  merried;  and  when  hie  eJd 
iMaster  the  Colonel  etttiubled  upon  himi  a  word  or 
iffwo  was  exchanged  on  the  sut^b  <<  So,  Witl^^' 
said  Coionel  B«  ''j^U  are  niarried  I  find?  I 
ehould  ham  tiionght  you  might  have  done  without 
«  wife.''^^<<  Lord  bless  ^'ou,  Colonel,"  lepliod  WUl, 
<^ I  ainnet  niinied-«««he'8  only  a  woman  IVe  got 

Si^rday  the  16lii.— The  fixture  was  at  Newton 
Itonses  I  was  housed  there  the  night  before>  and 
Sir  Bellingham  Graham  and  his  two  sons'  came 
this  da^  to  bceakftnt,  my  frieild  Godfr^  on  his 
foelebrated  pony  Barefoot*-»8o  named  from  his  lik^ 
nesB  to  the  no  less  eelebrated  raoe4iorse  <£  that 
name^^looking  determined  to  go ;  and  in  truth  this 
yoimg  Nimrod  is  very  hard  to  beat  We  had  two 
t^rjr  iMHidaonie  finds  from  Lady  Darlington's  pre- 
eetvoi^  and  one  of  the  tw^  fiixes  gave  ns  abeantaftil 
gfflkp  of  tweaty^sevwi  minutes^  and  a  kill  ^  ^tt  also 
IdlM  the  osoomI  We  had  then  a  pretty  two-and* 
tii'ettty  minMes  in  the  eveniitg,  from  Aebew  Moor, 
Imt  einpped  off  m  enr  fex  eroeied  a  rinerv  and  it 
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Ww  [MRi  hddy  Augusta  Mt)bMik«  Mid  Lady 
AnMbelhi  Vane  (hialionM^'a  eldMi  and  yomigait 
daaghttra)  ivote  «itt,  attd  a  rery  Bumerotts  6ald  of 
K^OftatMii  tiiiidca^ 

'With'  «MHr  first  fox  ire  had  some  vwjr  teraiis 
fen^ing^  and  there  were  two  very  awkward  fidk. 
FirM^  Mi^«  Feaioti^  wiio^  ahheugli  oa  a  very  gwd 
laapei")  li^ae  landed  oti  his  head|  on  the  headland  of 
a  &U(9Mr  field)  ia  na  vei^  enriable  ntauMr  (6t  a 
hkwf  weight  like  his^  The  falH  hawever^  waaa 
hailiitote  eile^  but  I  attribute  the  dmattt  to  this 
cause  :«iMlie  Goddcas  of  Hatttiog^  like  other  oM 
inaida^  ii  easily  afirotated^  and  when  she  kails  her 
blow  i^  of  viodictife  tenper^  sometimes  rei|iiiriilg 
even  human  eacrifice*  Mr»  Fenton's  ooetune  was 
Ul  auHed  to  Iter  court ;  he  \va«  attired  in  white  Rne- 
Biaff^dc  th[»v^r8  and  Wellington  boolS|  looking 
vary  unlike  a  fox-hunter  in  the  end  of  Novemben 
As  his  cloth  was  ihcks  he  ought  to  have  rsmeHif 
bered  the  wmb  of  the  text<^^  How  oamest  thou 
hither  not  having  the  wedding  gai*aientt" 

The  other  accident  was  of  a  moiie  serious  lA- 
turn.  The  whi|ipeh*in'8  (Dwk's)  horse  fell  with 
Mm  at  a  fenee^  and  eame  with  all  his  weigfit  on 
his  rider's  ribs  and  breast.  He  was  oonveyed 
hotne^  and  evei^'  ears  taken  of  hita ;  but  he  was 
AwMd  to  be  seriioualy  ii^red. 

Sunday  the  19th««*-^6  Sir  Beliit^ham  and 
alqfaslf  pitiBsed  tliis  ^  at  Newton  Uonae)  we  had 
all  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  op^vatioiis  of 
the  ksnneL  Cotitiary  to  the  praetioe  of.  many 
{^itlemeft-huatsmen)  Ijord  Darlingtan  fe^.  his 
oim.hoMnds^  not  only  on  hunting  day^^  but  npDn  all 
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otiiars  during  the  season ;  and  I  was  much  pleased 
witfa  Ae  very  business-like  manner  in  whick  he  set 
about  it.  Previous  to  quitting  the  house^  he  fwt  a 
pair  of  calashes  over  his  boots,  and  when  he  got*  U> 
the  kennel,  the  feeder  presented  him  with  a  elean 
white  (I  scarcely  know  what  to  call  it)  frock, 
something  like  what  the  better  order  of  butebers 
wear,  which  his  Lordship  put  on  over  his  coat. 
This  reached  down  to  his  heels,  completely  pre- 
venting his  other  clothes  being  soiled ;  and  when  he 
pulled  off  that  and  his  calashes  on  leaving  the  ken^ 
nel,  he  was  fit  to  walk  mto  a  drawmg-room. 

His  Lordship  was  minutely  particular  in  feeding 
the  two  packs ;  «id,  although  the  day  was  far  fiom 
inviting,  he  walked  out  each  pack  for  very  near  an 
hour,  accompanied  (with  the  exception  of  Sir  B. 
and  myself)  only  by  his  feeder.  Were  I  to  say  [ 
never  saw  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  looking  better  and 
brighter  in  their  skins  than  Lord  Darlington's,  I 
might  go  a  point  too  far,  but  ttieir  condition  was 
very  level,  and  I  never  saw  a  sounder  pock  of 
hounds  in  my  life  or  one  more  full  of  bone. 

During  our  walk  out  with  the  hounds.  Lord 
Darlington  related  to  us  a  singular  anecdote  of  the 
instinct  of  a  fox-hound.  In  his  father's  iifei^imie, 
a  hound  called  Gleaner  was  sent  from  Yorkshire 
to  the  then  Duke  of  Bolton,  of  Hackwood  Park, 
near  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire ;  and  in  the  almost 
incredible  space  of  sixty  hours  he  was  back  at  his 
kennel  'in  Yorkshire. 

'  When  we  had  done  with  the  hounds,  we  de- 
voted an  hour  to  the  stables,  which,  though  not 
equal  <  in  sj^ee.  or  magnificence  to  those  at  Raby, 
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are  id  every  reqpect  sufficient,  and  hold  about  thirty 
hunters  besides  coach  horses.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  pony  of  the 
Countess'S)  I  never  saw  a  hack  either  here  or  at 
Raby.  Everything  goes  a  hunting,  or  in  harness ; 
but  of  the  stud  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Three  of 
the  hunters  were  going  off  this  day  to  London  to 
the  hammer,  but  we  had  a  saddle  put  on  one  of 
them,  and  gave  him  a  gallop  in  the  grounds,  which 
ended  by  Sir  Bellingham  purchasing  him  for  his 
own  stud.  Lford  D.  made  us  laugh  when  he  told 
us  he  sold  that  horse  solely  to  oblige  the  ladies, 
^'  A  better  hunter,"  said  his  Lordship,  <^  no  man 
need  ride ;  but  he  put  his  foot  into  a  grip  one  day 
with  my  boy,  and  came  down,  which  the  Ladies 
attributed  to  his  having  only  one  eye." 

Speaking  of  the  Ladies,  <*  Pray,  my  Lord," 
said  I,  as  we  were  walking  out  with  the  hounds 
after  feeding,  ^^  is  not  your  kennel  here  very  near 
to  the  house  ?  Does  not  the  savour  of  the  boiler 
sometimes  find  its  way  into  the  drawing-room  ?"— 
^^  It  may,"  replied  his  Lordship,  ^  but  we  are  all  too 
well  bred  for  /oa^hunting  to  mind  </ia<."— At  all 
events,  ^^  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds"  must  often 
titilate  the  Ladies'  ears. 

I  cannot  here  let  pass  an  anecdote  of  Dick 
the  whij^r*in,  as  it  is  so  truly  characteristic  <^ 
the  ruling  passion^  and  also  of  the  attachment 
men  have  to  hounds  when  cradled  in  a  kennel.  It 
so  happened  that  we  were  all«-*and  a  pretty  large 
party^<-seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  when  Lord 
Darlington  made  his  appearance.  Next  to  the 
usual  inquiries  after  bis.  Lcfdabip's  healthy  the 
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^U9«tiaR  ym  ft8lo4  by  (we  or  three  hXqiuh^  ^'  H»t« 
ypu  h^^rd  haw  Pick  is  ?' V<«  I  h^ve  U»n  tP  Uis  be4* 
8i4fs'*  s»id  Jjpid  p,j  "  he  Uw  M  ft  restJesn  oi^ht, 
pevertheleB^  I  hope  he  will  do  well  j  but  he  flift4^ 

pie  smi\e  ^\\m  lie  said  //<»  ^a<^  fii^  (/o^&f  but  l|^ 
sbould  he  able  to  ^o  pMt  with  the  hom)d|  (H)^  W^da 
nesday  1  He  also  in^Mised  after  Ughtninff^^  ^y^% 
0md  iew  RufUs  qud  Moftmer  hqd/ed  T' 

JVIojiday  the  ^b.-^JiOrd  Dmlington  met  ^\ 
N^mnn's  ]VIoca*,  about  five  uiile^  from  Ni^wton 
ITouse,  Di^w several  plautatioiiM>  and  Mr.  Scroope's 
whin  J  plenty  of  pheas/iuts,  but  no  fo^.  Found 
beautifully  in  Wylde  Wood,  the  property  of  ftlr, 
Wyvil|  Member  for  York,  a|id  had  thirty  niiQutes 
to  pounds  very  straight  and  very  fast  till  just  at 
the  end,  wheii  the  hounds  divided|  or  we  piust  have 
tasted  him.  There  was  ^  very  large  field  this  day, 
apd  amoiigst  them  his  Grace  of  Leeds.  I^rd 
Darlington  rod^  bis  famous  grey  horse  Jl^anegyric, 
purchased  )some  years  since  of  hi&  Grace,  {in(| 
Mr.  Milbanke  w^nt  very  well  upmi  a  horse  once 
Mr^Maxse-s. 

As  Sir  Bellingham  and  myself  we|-e  to  retpm 
to  Norton  Cwyers  that  afternoon^  and  we  were 
then  nearly  twenty  miles  distant  from  it,  we  t^iolv 
leave  pf  his  Lordship  as  he  w^  trying  to  bolt  his 
fox,  and  made  towfirqs  the  place  where  our  hacHs 
wero  planted.  On  the  road  we  passed  through  the 
vjlla^e  of  BumistoU)  and  fiei^  I  saw  ^  sign  to  A  • 
pablic-bouse  unite  pew  to  me.  \%  ponsisted  of 
pertrs^  <^t  full  length  and  in  fpU  costume  of  tbe 
four  followipg  personages  :—^a  king,  a  spklier,  a 
piirsoii,  and  a  farp\er;  and  the  Imchisc  is  j^Iept  The 


f'uHf  Alh,  Out  of  th^  moutU  of  H»  Mnjititf 
w^  the  word0»  ^^  I  §|overu  all ;"  th^  ioldiw  iiiyi» 
<«  I  iight  for  all/'  the  piirsod,  "  I  pray  fiw  all,*'  wd 
tlie  fvrmm-  finiabes  with  <^  /  fa^  for  ^K''  .Thin 
ramiiulg  me  of  an  ingeription  over  the  4aor  of  an 
iaa  which  Iiord  Darlington  infonned  vm  he  saw  a« 
^Pisa  in  Italy)  and  whi(sh  he  wa«  kind  enough  to 
transcribe  for  ine  when  at  Rabyf  Its  ingennity 
eonsista  in  being  written  in  four  different  languages, 
ami  yet  the  rhynte  and  metre  so  well  preserved  \^^ 

*^  In  quetta  Caaa  trourer&(e> 
Tout  ee  qa'«a  peulMNtbtiCnrj 
BonwQ  vinimij  puiceii.  pm^% 

Cpfiches^  dudfiOB;  horaeft^  harnesat" 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  bnly  know  one  Ian* 
guage,  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  the  English 
version  of  the  entertainment  and  accommodation 
thus  held  out  to  travellers:— 

In  rtiifl  boiue  a  nuui  m»y  find 
AU  thingB  aaited  to  hia  mind : 
Good  yrine — ^fish  and  fleih  in  eoorses, 
Coaoheaf  diaifaa,  hanKsa^  boree^. 

Tuesday f  November  Slst,^  met  the  York  and 
Aiiisty  at  Pilmor)  ten  mile»  from  Norton  Conyers, 
a  eommon  situated  between  two  very  large  ooverts»«^ 
a  wild  fox*faunting  place,  but  not  a  November 
fixture.  In  the^  spring  it  must  often  afford  runs. 
On  thia  day  our  hounds  divided  and  made  had 
work  of  it  I  got  off  ndtb  the  smuUer  lot;  but 
se^ng  that  Botliing  epuld  be  done,  and  that  (he 
fax  was  making  Wk  for  the  foverts,  I  trotted 
gently  on  the  line.    We  agaiu  foiHtd,  aipd  bad  a 
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hunting  run  through  a  horrible  country  eompoged 
of  fields  about  two  acres  each,  enclosed  with  s^ng 
blacki-thom  fences— nice  chances  for  horses^  l^gf  { 
Fortunately  for  my  horse  he  cast  a  shoe,  fuid  I/|eent 
hom^;  but  rather  a  singular  adventurei  oi;curre(^ 
I  had  ridden  about  two  miles  in  quest  of  ablaf^k- 
smith,  when  I  met  a  person  on  foot  (Mr.  Dale  of 
Creakhill).    ^^  I  think  I  have  got  your  shoe  iil  ifij 
pocket/'  said  he.   ^^  Did  you  not  ride  over  the  rails 
out  of  Pilmor  with  Mr.  George  Swann?''    Of 
telling  him  I  did,  he  informed  me  my  horse  pulled 
off  his  shoe  when  he  landed  on  the  other  side.  Had 
it  not  come  off  a  fall  would  have  been  the  result. 

On  this  day  several  Officers  of  the  Fifth  Dra- 
goon Guards  (quartered  at  York)  were  in  the  field.  ^ 
Their  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Wallace,,  a 
very  hard  rider,  was  at  this  time  laid  up  from  the 
effects  of  a  bad  fall  with  Lord  Darlington's  hounds, 
which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.    His  foot  be- 
came fast  in  his  stirrup,  and  he  received  several 
severe  kicks  from  his  horse  before  h^  could  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  perilous  situation.    One 
of  his  Captains,  the  Hon. ......  Kennedy,  brother 

to  the  very  sporting  Nobleman  of  that  name,. is; 
also  a  bruising  rider,  and  I  had  seen  him  and  one 
of  the  Subalterns  (Mr.  Brimer)  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
Bellingham.  Mr.  Brimer  gave  upwards  of  four 
hundred  guineas  for  two  of  Mr.  Petre's  hunters  at 
his  sale,  when  he  gave  up  the  Badsworth  hounds. 
Mr.  Goodlake,  another  Sub  of  this  re^ment,  and 
eldest  son  of  the  Champion  of  the  Long-tails  of 
that  uape^  was  also  out  thi^  day  on  a  horse  he  gave , 
Mr*  Harvey  C!ombe  a  longish  price  for;  and  on 
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&ti6l!ier  day  I  met  Mr.  Radeliffe  of  this  regiment 
lilihe  field,  who  is  a  member  of  Mr.  Farquharson's 
tiiiht^  arid  d  very  pretty  performer. 
^  *  Wefdnesday;  22nd,  met  Lord  Darlington  at 
TrfnfieW  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  Eure, 
an&  had  a' beautiful  find.  The  fox  being  asleep  on 
the  tm^,  and  jumping  up  among  the  hounds,  had 
Itaird  ivotic  to  get  away.  However,  he  only  lived 
half  aYi  hour,  the  pack  being  close  at  his  brush. 
Hiis  country  requires  notice.  It  goes  by  the  name 
of  Piecadilly,  with  the  pleasant  addition  of  Picca- 
dilly with  the  pavement  broken  up.  For  stones, 
this  eclipses  all  stony  or  flinty  countries  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  the  worst  part  of  Hampshire  is  a 
fool  to  it.  Thank  Heaven,  however,  it  is  of  small 
extent,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  land  of  a  different 
description.  We  found  again  and  again-— again 
and  ^ain — in  all  five  foxes ;  some  on  Sir  Belling- 
ham/s,  and  some  on  Mr.  Staveley's  land ;  but  we 
co^dd  do  no  good,  although  one  took  us  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  town  of  Ripon. 

Thursday,  23d.  Nothing  to  be  done  in  the 
hunting  way ;  so  I  got  upon  my  hack  and  rode  to 
Ripcm,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  England  for  ^ts 
manufactory  of  spur^owels ;  and  hence  a  brave 
man  is  called  a  man  of  mettle—"  of  steel  as  true 
as  Ripon  rowels  /" 

Friday,  24th,  met  Lord  Darlington  at  Butcher- 
house  Bar,  on  the  great  North-road.  The  day 
was  ten^pestuous,  and  we  were  intercepted  by  snow- 
storms; so  the  only  thing  worth  notice  was,  we 
found  two  brace  and  a  half  of  foxes,  and  killed  a 
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brace*  Wtd  hftd  ten  minuted,  I  fememberv  ftufuUy 
fast  from  FiiakhiU  tvhin^  one  of  the  fiiMit  covertft 
I  ever  saw,  but  too  neat  the  rivers  Swale  aud  Wisk 
to  produce  aby  certainty  of  apbrt ;  though  when 
hounds  do  run  they  must  go  fest  in  that  (smititryi 
as  the  land  is  rich,  with  a  good  deal  of  graiei 

After  hunting  on  this  day,  Sir  Belliogham 
Graham  and  myself  dined  at  Thorp  Hall)  the  mtJt 
of  Mn  Mark  Milbanke,  M.  P.  for  Camelforf.--^ 
I  have  given  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  most  cbtti^ 
plete  hunting  seat  I  ever  saw  is  Newtxm  HoUse; 
and  I  think,  if  I  were  asked  whether  in  my  wdk 
through  life  I  had  se<^  a  more  complete  residence 
for  a  country  gentleman  (^  from  six  1»  ten  thousand 
a-year  than  Thorp  Hall,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
I  had  not.  In  fact,  the  principal  di^wingswmi 
comes  under  the  head  of  splendid;  hut  it  is  At 
utUe  dulci^  the  happy  admixtum  of  oonvenienee 
and  comfort  throughout  the  entine  of  the  plMOi 
tliat  struck  me  with  admiratkm.  There  not  only 
is  not  a  ix>om  nor  an  office  wanting^  but  every  Moni 
and  every  office  appears  to  be  in  its  proper  place, 
The  stables  also  are  most  excellent}  and  as  they 
remind  me  of  the  motto  of  ^^  good  entertainment 
for  man  and  horse,^  I  am  sure  it  might  be  dis^ 
played  on  the  banners  of  Thorp,  for  a  more  ngireiH 
able  house  no  man  can  enter.  Yon  have  all  the 
elegances  of  life,  withpout  l^at  ov^^rt^fineineint  of 
them  which  otoly  operates  as  their  bane*  it  givei 
an  insiptdity  to  conversation,  and  ma^^  not  be  inaptly 
oo^npared  to  a  bad  cork  iu  a  bottle  of  good  wine; 
It  f^fioils  the  flavor  of  ewrything.. 
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Tha  PMk  aaysy 

**  'Tit  iMrti  indMd^  in/  tekm  !•  ^nfigi 
In  loAy  triflcB»  or  to  swdl  my  WSfi 
With  wind  and  noiie;^ 

anfl  tlik  is  rery  good  mdvice :  nevertheless^  having 
been  indulged  with  a  licence  of  now  and  then 
re|N>rtiog  spme  trifling  occurrences  in  private  life 
that  meet  my  eye  on  my  travels^  I  am  induced 
to  notice  a  singular  feature  in  Mr,  Milbaake's 
establiaiiBient ;  Ike  never  owes  a  billy  neiiher  does 
he  ever  draw  a  cheque.  By  this  he  assured  me  he 
saves  SOOl.  per  annum,  and  I  can  easily  credit  thp 
assertioo* 

Tbofp  Hall  Is  only  three  mil^s  from  Newtoi^ 
House,  coasequently  the  intercourse  betweeii  the 
fiimilies  is  almost  daily.  Mr,  Alilbanke  is  a  strict 
preserver  of  foxes  on  the  whole  of  his  property  iii 
J^rd  Darlington's  Hunts*— which  is  very  consider* 
able***and  yet  be  has  abundance  of  pheasants,  I 
consider  Mr»  Milbaidce  the  best  mounted  man  in 
JLiord  Darlington's  Hunt,  his  horses  being  well 
btedi  and  more  than  equal  to  his  weight ;  and  when 
it  came  to  pace,  I  thought  his  horses  had  the  heels 
of  all  the  rest, 

Saturday,  the  25th,  met  Lord  Darlington  at 
Exalby,  a  veiy  sliort  distance  from  Mr,  Milbanke's 
house.  The  morning  was  wild  and  tempestuous, 
with  frequent  snow-storms,  and  the  pack  appeared 
at  the  covert's  side  without  their  huntsman.  '^  He 
will  come  yet,"  said  one  of  the  Old  School  j 
^^  worse  weather  than  this  lias  never  kept  him 
away  from  his  hounds,"  The  (act  Wias,  his  Lord- 
ship had  a  cold,  and  was  far  from  well  3  but  the 
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prophetic  words  wet*e  scarcely  out  of  his  old 
friend's  lips,  than  a  grey  horse  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  we  soon  perceived  was  old  Panegyric 
with  his  master  on  his  back.  Nothing  occtu*red 
worth  booking;  but  we  killed  one  fox  hi  Low 
Park  Wood,  and  after  having  tried  it  blank  with 
one  terrier,  four  foxes  were  bolted  out  of  one  of 
Mr.  Milbanke's  drains  by  another. 

Sunday  the  26th.— Sir  Bellingham  and  myself 
quitted  Thorp,  and  retui*ned  to  Norton  Conyers, 
travelling  through  deep  snow. 

Monday  the  27th  was  a  hard  frost.  The  next 
day  a  thaw  commenced,  though  not  sufficient 
to  admit  of  hunting;  and  on  Wednesday  we 
were  to  have  hunted  with  Lord  Darlington ;  but 
as  the  fixture  was  at  a  distance,  and  thSd  ground 
scarcely  rideable,  we  met  the  Boroughbridge 
harriers  instead.  We  had  no  scent,  therefore  no 
sport 

On  the  30th,  Sir  Bellingham  and  myself  re- 
turaed  to  Thorp  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  Bedale  Club,  composed  of  the  Members  of  the 
Raby  Hunt.  The  Hon.  Colonel  Arden  was  the 
chairman  of  the  day,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening 
was  the  result.  Sir  Bellingham  was  just  elected  a 
member,  and  displayed  the  embroidered  fox  on  his 
collar.  Was  anything  wanting  to  prove  Lord 
Darlington's  staunchness  to  fox-huntmg,  and  all 
the  et'Ceteras  of  it,  his  constant  attendance  at  this 
Club  everi/  Thursday  when  his  hounds  are  in  the 
country  would  go  a  great  way  towards  it.  Some 
would  consider  it  no  small  sacrifice  to  exchange  a 
Nobleman's  dianer*room  for  a  half*furaished  par- 
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lour  at  the  Swan*  at  Bedale;  but  where  fox- 
hunting requires  it,  it  ceases  to  be  a  sacrifice  with 
such  a  thorough-bred  s[x>rtsman  as  he  has  shewn 
himself.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  engage- 
ments have  prevented  the  attendance  of  any  of  the 
members,  and  which  circumstance  his  Lordship 
lias  been  aware  of:  but  even  this  has  not  prevented 
his  own  presence,  taking  with  him  some  friend  or 
friends  that  may  be  in  his  house* 

The  Bedale  Club  has  been  established  six 
years.  They  find  their  own  wines,  and  the  funds 
amount  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds. 

Friday,  December  Ist,  met  Lord  Darlington 
at  Bedale  town-end.  Found  in  the  Rev.  John 
Monson's  whin,  and  had  twenty-three  minutes, 
with  a  kill,  very  quick  indeed.  Mr.  Milbanke, 
Mr.  George  Sergeantson,  and  Sir  Bellingham 
Graham,  were  conspicuous  in  the  burst,  out  of  a 
numerous  field,  and  the  fencing  was  frequent  and 
awkward.  Mr.  Monson  lost  his  hat,  and  conse- 
quently his  place  at  starting,  or  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  with  them,  for  he  is  a  very  excellent 
performer.  In  Lord  Darlington's  book  of  last 
year,  his  Lwdship  thus  speaks  of  this  gentleman : 
^^  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  the  Rev.  John 
Mons(Hi  shone  as  conspicuously  this  day  on  his 
grey  mare  as  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  cdone  with  the 
hounds  over  Ainderby  mires  at  last  hear  Thorn- 
hill^  willow  bed.'^ 

*  I  mean  no  dUspanigement  to  this  house^  which  is  as  good  ts 
any  odier  to  be  met  with  in  Binall  towns.  Bedale  is  situated  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  Great  North  Road,  and  not  more  than  half  ah 
hoar's  dri^e  froin  Newton  House;  or  Thorpi 


On  Sunday,  December  Srcl^  I  left  NDfthall€f- 
toii^  and  proceeded  toivards  ^edgefif  Id,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Lambton  Hunt 

Monday,  December  4tbi-^TIie  fixture  for  Mr. 
Lambton's  hounds  was  AVhitton,  a  few  mites  rfls^ 
tant  from  Rushy  ford,  but  the  turnpike  road  was  as 
hard  as  Piccadilly  pavement ;  so  I  did  noft  send  a 
horse  to  covert,  and  began  to  prepare  to  retrace  iiiy 
steps  to  Newton  Housei  About  mid«day,  how- 
ever, the  wind  changed,  and  symptdms  i^ppeared 
of  what  is  called  in  Durham  ^  fresh  weather,'' 
tiiias  rain«  Sd  much  for  the  jfickleness  df  English 
skies,  for  in  three  more  hours  th«  frost  M'as  almoftt 
gbne! 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  I  was  providiid 
with  ail  introduction  to  Mri  Ralph  Lambten^  and 
li^hioh  he  was  previously  in  possession  of;  bnt  I 
(lid  not  intend  making  my  appearance  at  the  Glub 
until  aft^r  the  first  day's  hunting ;  so,  in  pleasing 
anticipation  of  a  good  run  on  the  morrow,  I  sat 
down  to  my  dinnfer  at  six  o'clock  at  Hufthyford 
inn,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  th^  door  opened,  and 
in  walktid  three  strangiSrs.  Two  strangers,  other- 
Wise  attired,  might  have  alanned  my  nerves ;  but 
the  scarlet  coats  and  mud«-bespattered  boots  of 
these  friendly  ititruden  proclamied  them  viaitorA  of 
the  right  sort;  and  they  came  with  a  message 
from  Mr.  Lambton,  expressing  his  regret  that  I 
had  not  been  with  his  hounds  in  the  morning,  but 
hoping  to  see  me  at  the  Club  at  seven  o'clock, 
their  hour  of  dinner  The  trio  was  composed  of 
Mr.  Wllliahi  Williamson  (brother  to  Sir  Hed- 
witfi) ;  ]\Ir.  Harland,  of  Sutton  Hall|  Yorkshire  i 
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aud  »  Derbyshii^  gaiitleman  by  the  name  of  Hut*t« 
They  w^re  kind  euwgh  also  to  expre««  their  regret 
that  I  had  lost  a  gr^at  treat  uii  that  day ;  fpr  bav- 
im  gone  Qut  at  que  o'cloek  into  a  low  cpuotry,  they 
had  iMu  a  beautiful  run  of  thirty-flve  minutee,  with 
a  kill,  and  the  riding  not  much  amlia.  }3eing  on 
their  rmd  tq  Wbitworth,  the  wat  of  Mr.  Outt^^ 
emibe  (Shafto,  wliere  they  were  engaged  to  dinner^ 
they  took  4»eir  leave  with  the  asiurance  of  ihewing 

me  a  good  day's  sport  on  the  morrow^  This  was 
a  piomising  eonituenceirieut  of  my  visit  to  Pur- 
ham,  and  a  flattering  reception  in  a  land  of 
strangers^ 

When  I  awoke  the  nei^t  morning,  I  found  the 
ground  so  hard  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
hunting,  so  took  another  na{n  My  slumbers,  how* 
ever,  were  light,  being  disturbed  by  d^'^ii^s  of 
(roien  ooeaua>  mountains  of  iee,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  the  Arctic  regions ;  for  I  had  never  before  been 
even  thus  far  North,  and  I  considered  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  an  inclement  season* 

The  specimen  I  had  In  the  three  membei*s  of 
the  Sedgefield  Hunt  brought  me  to  the  resolution 
of  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Club,  hunting  or  no 
hunting ;  so  despatched  my  elotbesi  and  followed 
upoa  my  hack*  Bnoouraged  by  tlie  sudden  alter- 
ation of  the  weather  the  day  befoi-e,  I  found  the 
servitnis  in  their  red  coftts  and  caps  ready  fpr  a 
start,  and  several  gentlemen  hooted  ^  spurri^d  i 
but  all  in  vain*  There  was  every .  appearftnc^  of 
a  month's  shut^upi 

On  my  arrival  at  Sedge^ldi  I  lost  w  tiin^  i^ 
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paying  my  respects  to  the  master  of  the  koHoder^ 
whom  I  found — sportsman-like  <—  taking  *«p  liis 
abode  in  a  small  lodging,  next  door  but  one  to  the 
inn  where  the  Club  dined,  and  where  he  may  be 
said  to  be  near  his  work,  as  the  kennel  is  also  ad- 
joining the  itm  yard.  He  accosted  me  with  great 
kindness;  assured  me  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  my  visit  agreeable,  and  to  induce  me 
to  repeat  it  another  season,  whilst  he  lamented  th^ 
awkward  prospect  then  before  uft. 

Mr.  Lambton's  pack  being  one  of  very  high 
character,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  feel  anxious 
for  a  sight  of  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we 
Were  in  the  kennel.  He  was  also  good  enough  to 
say,  that,  although  we  could  not  hunt,  he  would 
take  out  the  whole  pack  for  exercise,  and  shew  me 
some  of  his  best  country,  of  which,  as  far  as  my 
eye  could  carry  me,  and  looking  at  it  under  such 
inauspicious  circumstances,  I  formed  a  very  favoi^ 
able  opinion. 

These  hounds  have  always  gone  by  the  name 
of  the  Lambton  hounds,  inconsequence,  I  conclude, 
of  a  small  subscription,  amounting  to  somewhat 
about  eight  hundred  pounds,  which  must  go  beft  "a 
little  way  towards  the  expenses  of  so  grand  aii 
establishment  as  I  am  justified  in  representingthis 
to  be.  Mr.  Lambton's  kennel  consists  of  about 
sixty  couples  of  hounds ;  a  very  capital  stud?  of 
hunters  for  himself  and  his  men,  of  wham  he  has 
four  out  every  day ;  and  his  fixtures  are  always 
four,  and  very  often  five  days  a  week. 

Of  Mr.  Lambton   I   shall    say  nothing   at 


phssMt;  but  of  his  pack  I  am  called  upon  to 
declare,  that  although  the  Poet  tells  us^ 

Tht^giowth  9f  what  M  exnelkiity  «>  bird 
T'  attain  per/eciian  in  this  nether  world ;" 

they  do  apfNcoach  as  near  perfectiom  as  we  can 
expect  anything  here.  Their  standard  is  not  high 
-nnot  Jnore  than  twenty-four  for  dog  hounds,  and 
twenty»two  for  bitches— but  they  are  particularly 
strong.  In  symmetry  and  show  of  high  breeding 
they  camiot  be  excelled;  and  their  condition  is 
the  ne  plus  uttra  of  the  art. 

As  nothing  is  more  gratifying  than  to  see 
objects  that  approach  nearest  to  perfection,  it  was 
a  treat  to  me  even  to  ride  upon  ice  with  this  pack 
before  my  eyes.  To  an  admirer  of  the  animal, 
no  higher  gratification  could  be  i^orded  than  in 
looking  at  such  hounds  as  Merlin,  Rosamond, 
Rosemary,  Myrtle,  liovely,  Venus,  and  Beauty. 
In  naming  some  of  them,  when  whelps,  Mr. 
Lambton  may  almost  be  said  to  have  had  some 
prophetic  feeling,  for  most  of  the  names  are  sym- 
patlietic  of  beauty.  There  is  Venus  the  goddess 
herself,  there  is  Lovely,  and  there  is  Beauty ;  and 
Rosamond,  among  the  poets,  is  an  appellation 
expressive  of  female  beauty.  It  may  be  said  I 
degNule  the  character  of  female  beauty  when  I 
apply  it  to  a  dog ;  but  I  should  deny  the  char^, 
and  answer  that  a  fox-hound  bitch  displays  it 
second  only  to  a  woman :  for  what  is  tlie  basis  of 
what  we  call  l^auty?  Is  it  not  shape  and  spirit, 
combined  with  an  elegant  carriage?  i/Did»  not 
iBneas  know  Venus  by  her  walk  ?    Nothing  can 
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be  more  elegant  than  the  gidt  of  m  EngUtb  fax* 
hound  when  CMt  iu  a  perfect  uieiuld. 

Mr.  Lambton  chiefly  breeds  froni  his  ouii 
blood  J  but  where  he  has  gone  from  home  for 
croeses,  he  has  shewn  his  judgmeirt  in  aelectiog 
such  koimds  as  the  Duke  of  BeaufortVi  Lenieeu, 
lord  Mlddleton's  Denmark  and  Vanguard,  Mr.Os* 
baklestmi^s  Ralleywood  and  Falafox,  the  Gketkire 
Mandate,  Ijord  Jjonsdale's  Wonder,  Lord  D«r» 
lington^s  Gruiser,  and  Mr«  Ward's  JaspeiMMthe 
old  New  Forest  blood,  that  scarcely  evet  fiiils. 

In  our  ride  this  day  Mn  Lambton  tmk  me 
td  the  house  of  a  celebrated  old  spprtsinan  in  this 
part  of  die  world,  and  one  of  that  ntopeotaUe  and 
once  happy  ohiss  of  beings  called  English  yeaoieiii 
Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  thein 

"  England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons^ 
KnowK  in  no  otfiM'  kml  j^' 

arid  Johp  Burrell  is  as  good  a  sample  as  the  Poet 
could  have  foundi  For  aught  I  know  he  nnglit 
hare  had  him  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote^ 


^^iUA  bauAM  his  bMrth 
And  fidd,  as  ftee  $b  ibe  best  lord  his  bwrony  ; 
Owing  sulg^don  to  no  human  vassalage 
Stre  to  thdr  king  and  law  ;" 

for  tliere  was  an  air  of  honest  indepeqdence  about 
John  Burrell  that  made  ja  defp  impressiop  upon 
me ;  and  whea  he  w^nt  up  to  the  Hon.  Captain 
Pundafi)  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and, 
^\  in  the  full  dialect  pf  his  nationi"  aski^  him 
hmif  all  hU  frlendu  in  YorMdre  were  ?  I  thoug^it 

I  jiaw  9Qm«thing  lil^e  a  iresurrection  of  pld  Kngljab 
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ihaomrs.  There  wag  a  warmth  of  feeling  in  his 
address  and  language  sa  diflferent  to  the  cold- 
blooded greethigs  of  the  present  day  that  was 
quite  to  my  taste;  and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  him 
decline  the  honour  of  dining  at  the  Club,  for  I 
am  sure  I  should  Imve  liad  a  treat,  Inde|iendont 
df  waiting  till  seven  o'chMsk  for  his  dinner,  Mr. 
Bnnell  teid  me  he  was  got  too  old  for  such 
ernnpa^HHidding,  with  a  strong  eni|iliasis,  that 
he  had  a  grsat  regard,  for  the  gentlemen  of  tlie 
Hunt,  wht>  had  been  very  kind  to  hini4 

Iiovera  feed  upon  hopee,  and  so  at  timite  do 
fox-hunters.  We  returned  to  Sedgefieid,  hoping 
the  frost  would  not  last  longi  but  not  without 
seme  unpleasant  forebodingsi  Our  party  at  the 
Club,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  weather,  M'as  small^ 
but  everything  extremely  comfortable  and  correct ; 
and  in  the  secretary  (Mr«  Beiyamin  Ordj  well 
known  in  the  school  as  Ben  Oi'd,  aqd  very  handy 
with  his  iists)  I  recognised  an  old  Rugbiean^ 
although  he  quitted  half  a  year  after  I  entered 
the  school  I 

Wednesday,  6th4<^The  goddess  of  the  mom* 
ing  appeared  in  a  doubtful  garb;  not  in  her 
saffron«coloured  robe^^aa  the  poets  elegantly  de- 
scribe her-^expanding  with  her  rosy  iingers  the 
gates  of  light,  and  scattering  the  pearly  deiv ;  but 
with  a  complexion  dark  and  lowering,  suitable  to 
tlie  month  of  Pecember,  and  surrounded  by  a 
dense  feg«  In  the  night  there  had  been  what  we 
eall  in  Knghmd  a  black  frost ;  but  the  wind  blew 
from  a  more  genial  point,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  a  change.    About  twelve  o'clock  drops 
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fell  from  the  roofs  of  the  boases,  and  before  .tvro 
it  rained* 

The  disappearance  of  tlie  frost  put  us  all  in 
high  spirits,  and  the  rest  of  the  morning  was 
passed  in  the  kennel,  where  I  had  the  oppoituaity 
of  seeing  Mr«  Lambton's  first  performance  as  a 
huntsman  in  the  act  of  feeding  his  hounds.  This 
lie  did  (and  he  never  neglects  the  duty)  with  the 
minutest  attention;  and  his  pains  are  requited, 
for  his  condition  is  perfect.  He  is  here  assisted  by 
an  excellent  feeder,  who  has  been  many  years  in 
his  kennel,  and  doubtless  he  contributes  his  share 
towards  perfection. 

In  whatever  capacity  we  view  him,  man  is  very 
much  the  product  of  his  situation;  and  really, 
beyond  a  fox-hound  or  a  boiler,  this  boiler  of 
carrion  does  not  appear  to  have  a  thought  I 
should  have  tried  to  have  got  a  wrinkle  from  him, 
but  he  was  #o  strong  of  the  Durham  that  I  could 
scarcely  comprehend  two  words  he  said.  His 
hounds,  however,  are  not  so  dull,  for  he  has 
them  in  most  excellent  order :  they  fly  from  the 
troughs  at  the  word  of  command ;  and  well  they 
may ;  for  when  he  sings  out  ^^  Wanton,  Wanton  I 
gang  ahngy  JVanUm  /"  I  am  certain  he  might 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  a  still  day. 

Thursday,  7th.->-We  might  have  hunted  this 
day  ^  but  as  Mn  Lambton's  earth-stoppers  do  not 
stop  from  the  Newspapers,  no  eartlis  were  put  to ; 
&K)  Mr*  Williamson  accompanied  me  to  Rushyford 
to  see  my  stud,  and  to  help  to  kill  the  day.  On 
tlie  road  thither,  he  shewed  me  something  he 
thou^t  would  please>    This  wa^.  a.  v^ry  high 
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timber  fenoe,  into  the  road,  just  newly  covered 
with  broken  stones,  which  Bob,  the  wliipper^in, 
had  ridden  over  a  few  days  before,  merely  to  tumi 
kounde^  From  the  concussion  produced,  the  horse 
was  unable  to  keep  his  legs,  and  floundered  on  his 
head  on  the  ground.  Bob,  however,  stuck  to  him, 
banjging  at  one  time  (Mily  by  his  spurs;  but  he 
never  ceased  hallooingj  '^  Get  away,  get  away, 
get  away,  hounds!"  whereas  most  people  would 
have  been  thinking  of  being  trepanned.  His 
situation  must  have  been  an  awful  one,  or  it  would 
have  been  thought  lightly  of  by  Mr.  Williamson ; 
for  in  all  my  days  I  never  saw—indeed  it  is  im« 
possible  to  see — a  more  nerveless  rider  than  the 
renowned  Billy  Williamson— I  beg  pardon,  but 
in  the  Sedgefield  country  Mr.  Williamson  is 
known  by  no  other  name— of  whom  I  must  make 
more  honorable  mentbn  hereafter. 

Friday,  8th.— The  Lambton  hounds  met  at 
Butterwick,  three  miles  from  Sedgefield— a  long 
draw,  hounds  very  steady,  but  no  fox.  Fancied 
I  was  near  some'^reat  game-preserver ;  or,  what  is 
worse,  some  vulpecide,  and  noted  the  same  in  my 
book,  but  said  nothing.  We  found  ourselves  at 
last  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  whin  called  Green- 
side,  and  here  we  had  a  beautiful  find.  We  had 
also  something  more :  we  had  a  good  display  of  a 
correct  ear  and  attention  to  hounds  in  Mr.  Beck- 
with,  a  sportsman  of  great  note,  and  also  one  of 
the  has«beens  over  a  country ;  but  his  great  weight, 
added  to  being  the  wrong  side  of  fi%,  now  stopi 
him.  This  gentleman  is  likewise  dubbed  ^  Billy" 
among  his  familiars,  and  the  name  of  Billy  Beck* 
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with  ic  \feU  known  in  the  North.  He  resides  4t 
Trittdon  House,  near  Sedgeiieldi  has  a  good 
estttte  m  the  counij  of  Duriiain)  ^nd  is  o«e  of  the 
heit  »ho|6  going* 

Our  Greenside  fox  gave  us  a  very  sharp  burst 
to  Iiord  Howden's  plantationsi  wh^re  we  ohaugedi 
and  eouid  not  do  much  afterwards*  BiUy  WiU 
liamsoa  went)  as  usuiU^  like  a  good  one  upon  The 
Bwher^  who  gave  him  two  (iiils;  but  tliat.is  a 
trifle  to  a  man  resolved  to  get  to  hounds*  A  Dn 
Trottn*  (M,l>.)  also,  son  of  that  didtinguished 
sportsman^  Mr*  Trotter  of  Staindrop,  near  Raby^ 
went  in  exeellent  ibiin  on  a  well-bred  grey«  We 
left  off  this  day  on  the  beautiful  di3main  of  Mr. 
Burden)  of  Castle  Eden,  who  many  yeaa  rqure- 
sented  tlie  oonnty.  The  scenery  is  beautiful^  but 
too  romantic  for  fox-huntuig. 

I  was  much  pleased  by  the  sight  of  John 
Burrell  in  the  field  tliis  morning.  His  riding 
days  are  over^  as  indeed  ai'e  those  of  most  other 
men  at  his  advanced  age ;  but  be  still  likes  the 
smack  of  the  whip*  I  was  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity- of  conversing  vvitli  him,  and,  as  far 
as.  my  reoolliectieii  goes,  tlie  following  is  about 
the  substance  of  our  this  day^s  disco«rse« 

Ni!mrod*-«»This  is  a  clever  pack  of  hounds, 
Mr.  Burrell. 

John  Burrell.^^Yott  never  saw  such  a  pack 
b^bre,  and  no  doubt  but  you  have  seen  a  muokle. 

NiaMod^^I  liave  eeen  anotlier  fine  paok  which 
yiM  kttOw^Lord  Darlington's. 

Jofaa  H.'-'Oh,  he's  a  fiiie  sportsman!  and 
wien  he's  at  Raby  I  often  gang  to  see  him.    I. 
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«n  vviry  fend  of  hb  Locdihjf ,  apd  kii  lMftlrfi||p 
it  very  foml  of  nw^  And  my  Ladyl  eh^  uriiAt  n 
hatwwoman  aIm  is  I  but  sht  don't  gnng  lo  woU 
M  she  did:  I  reckon  her  Ladyskip  jptti  a  bit 
jolly. 

NininNL--«You  have  a  fine  conntiry  heiO)  Mr* 

Jokn  Bi««-*Ayel  the  cooatry'i  well  enou^k^ 
but  the  parsons  suck  all  the  goodness  out  of  it. 
It  all  goes  to  Durkans. 

Nkwodi-^^But)  Mr.  BumsU)  I  ati  sony  (o 
6m1  the  Marquis  of  Ijmdonderry  kills  your  foxea. 
I  fckr  he  mil  hurt  your  country  worse  than  the 
pahMms^ 

John  B.'^Ittdeed  I  am  very  angry  with  kis 
Lordship^  and  I  loM  my  Lady  so  the  other  day. 
Ske  can't  bear  the  cry  of  dogs^  she  saysw  Oh  fie ! 
her  fatber  wlui  as  good  a  sportsman  as  ever  Ibl- 
bwed  a  hound.  What!  Sir  Harry  Vane  Tem- 
pest's daughter  not  bear  the  cry  of  dcgs  I  Oh  fie ! 
But  this  comes  of  all  your  fipN»  London  ivorL  It 
didn^t  use  to  be  sew  I  am  vety  angry  at  tkem;  I 
den't  think  I  slisll  ever  giang  to* dine  at  Wynyaid 
Park  againb  The  last  time  I  was  there>  they  put 
me  into  a  roem  that  smoked  like  a  lime  kiln  $  but 
I  should  Slot  liave  minded  that  if  tkey  didn't  kill 
the  foxes* 

Style,  we  aie  (old|  is  the  image  of  the  mind  $ 
and  k^  we  see  it  di^la^^ed  with  the  freedom  attd 
independeisce  of  an  English  yeoinaily  who^  I  h<^ 
will  never  be  afmid  to  f|ieak  kis  sMtfnientSi  and 
baldly  teo^  in  this  land  of  liberty.  Killhig  fnxes^ 
and  tkereby  destroying  the  sfort  of  a  number  of 
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gentlemen,  who  incur  great  expenses  wiih  the  ex* 
pectation  of  enjoying  it,  is  unworthy  of  any  man 
aspiriiig  to  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman. 

I  must  not  let  John  Burrell  depart  just  yet 
He  has  long  afforded  much  amusement  by  that 
hluntness  of  expression,  for  which,  even  in  the 
presence  of  superioi-s,  the  old  English  character 
has  ever  been  conspicuous,  and  I  must  give  my 
readers  one  more  specimen. 

Lord  Darlington's  dog->language  is  particuUi*Iy 
g^od.  I  think  he  finds  his  fox  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  and  some  of  his  cheering  halloos  quite 
thrill,  the  soul.  In  chase,  however,  he  is  a  little 
lavish  of  the  word  Forward!  which  once  called 
forth  the  criticism  of  his  old  friend  John  Burrell. 
The  hounds  were  one  day  running  very  havd,  and, 
it  may  be,  a  Httie  too  fast  for  the  hor^es^  his 
Lordship's  among  the  rest.  Honest  John  hap- 
pened to  be  close  to  his  Lordship,  who  was  tryng 
to  catch  them— at  the  same  time  singing  out^ 
^<  Forwai*d,  forward,  forward!"— ^^  What  in  the 
name  of  God !  my  Lord,"  exclaimed  John,  ^^  are 
you  hallooing  forward  for  now  ?  surely  arn't  the 
dogs  ganging  a  mile  before  us  already  ?" 

On  another  occasion  Lord  Darlington  made  a 
cast  which  did  not  please  John.  Sure  enough 
the  fox  had  not  gone  that  road ;  and  when,  after 
the  failure,  his  Lordship  trotted  back  with  his 
hounds  to  the  line,  John  Burrell  exclaimed, 
"  That  cast,  my  Lord,  was  perfectly  ridietdaus.^^ 
Lord  Darlington  smiled ;  but  to  the  honour  of 
fox*hunting  be  it  said,  that,  had  not  John  Burrell 
been  a  sportsman,  tiie  joke  might  not  have  g^ne 
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down  quite  so  well,  m  we  must  eoofess  the  lan- 
guage, though  forcible,  was  homely. 

Satufday,  Dec«  9th.-«-The  fixture  was  Bradbury 
Bridge,  about  half  way  between  Sedgefield  and 
Rushyfbrd.  We  had  no  sport  worth  speaking 
of,  which  I  regretted  for  more  reasons  than  one* 
A  very  promising  young  sportsman,  and  an  ele« 
gant  horseman,  had  travelled  night  and  day  from 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  to  get  in  time  for  this 
fixture.  This  was  Mr.  John  Shaflo,  second  son 
of  Mr.  Dunoombe  Shafto,  of  Whitworth.  He 
is  one  of  the  steadiest  young  ones  I  ever  met  with ; 
and  I  pronounce  him,  even  at  this  time,  what  an 
Irishman  would  tmtn,  an  illigant  rider  to  hounds. 

Monday,  llth.-^Met  Mr.  Lambton's  bounds 
at  Grimdon.  Found  in  Carlton  whin,  of  eighteen 
acres,  and  killed*  I  know  nothing  worthy  of 
record  on  this  day,  unless  it  be  that  Billy  Wil« 
liamson  charged  an  impracticable  brook^  which 
The  Barber  went  gallantly  at,  and,  falling  back- 
wards, reposed  himself  in  it  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  but  the  next  day  afforded  a  day's  sport 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of  fox-hunting, 
which  it  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  record ; 
for,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  Sedgefield  country 
on  the  following  Thursday,  I  was  afraid  I  should 
have  quitted  it  without  witnessing  a  good  specimen 
of  what  this  clever  pack  of  hounds  could  accom- 
plish. 

The  hounds  met  at  Long  Newton,  twelve 
miles  from  Sedgefield,  where  a  large  field  of 
well-m.ounte4  sportsmen  were  waiting  their  arriva}. 
Being  a  favorite  fixture,  there  had  been  a  strong 

D  D 
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niustor  of  Membdra  on  the  precediiig  avwjiig  nt 
the  Club;  am)  I  know  not  whyr-^ipir  no  oraele 
\)9iA  baeD  aonflulted«-?^o  favorabla  omen  hiid  ap^ 
peai'6d«^)o  profilietic  drai^m  had  hoen  relisted**? 
hut  tha  cheering  worsts  '^  we  shall  bi^ve  a  mn 
tq^iuQiraw,"  proceeded  fnQin  the  lipe  of  every  one. 
f<  By  the  Loi^d,  Nimrod,"  8a|d  Silly  WiHi%niMii, 
^^  hut  your  oonditifio  will  be  tried  tft^iDornQw^  for 
we  shall  find  ^  good  Tqk  in  a  deep  eounti^/' 

The  morning  waa  fine;  ^nd,  w  we  rodo  to 
oovert,  I  thought  I  snw  mora  th«p  9^  ««mmoii 

decree  of  cbearfulnesB  expreaaed  jn  e«eh  man's 
pountenitnee,  Aa  far  myself-^i^  I  oJHux  do  m 
this  oceaaion'^l  felt  a  buQyanoy  of  heart  ^ni<P 
incompresaihle ;  and  I  inight  ^ell  ha?e  ex- 
plaimacl^ 

''  My  bosom's  lord  sHs  lighUy  on  his  throne.'* 

But  who  will  say  he  does  not  at  times  feel  some 
presagie  of  the  futuVe  ?  I  cannot  suy  so ;  I  had 
rather  yield  to  the  extravagance  of  the  Poet,  and 
declare  with  him— 

wKif  << )  loMw  UQi  how  ii  Ui 

But  a  foreboding  presses  on  mj  heart 

At  times  until  I  sioken.-^I  have  hoards  ' 

And  fkom  men  leam'd,  that  holbre  the  (oneh 

(The  oonviQn  coarser  toiich)  of  £pod  qr  iUi 

That  oftentimes  a  subtler  sense  informs 

Some  spirits  of  the  approach  of  *  things  to  1)e/  " 

* 

I  vei7  nmch  liked  the  country  about  Loi^ 
Newton.  It  was  dirty  and  deep,  ai4  looked,  like 
fox-hunting;  the  fields  u^ere  large,  with  a  fair 
share  of  grass,  Contraiy  to  expectation,  we 
drew  sonj^Q  very  UkQlv  cQY9rt«  wiAhont  fin4in£A 
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ftt  last  f^  fox  wwkt  galiaiiUjr  nwny  from  FoxyhilK 
The  first  lutlf  lioqr  Wf^  an  arrant  burst.  Hounds 
oould  not  ireH  go  faater,  and  the  oback  was  only 
iftomentary.  One  getitleinan,  a  little  o?0r  anxioiiSy 
)iad  g<it  tea  fiirwafd  on  Ike  line,  but  lie  ivas  let 
off  better  than  he  would  have  been  in  some 
miintrles  whieh  I  know,  ^^  Hold  liard,  Sir,''  aainl 
tlie  Master ;  ^^  Vemu  has  U  ^mder  yi^r  Aer^ V 
JifeiP'^  Ah  V  said  I)  ^  Venus  is  always  kind  to 
fox^hunters  f  und  away  ^'e  wept  again.  Wiah^ 
tng  to  iiiak#  this  jhh^  o(  my  stMy  short,  at  thp 
epd  of  rather  better  tlian  ^fty  miout^s,  our  foj^ 
prawled,  dead  bent,  into  Sktob  whin*,  where  th« 
bounds  hukfnUjf  chaaged  to  %  fresli  one.  We  ra^ 
this  Ibx  one  hour  a^d  three  mioHtes,  mid  killed 
him  in  as  fine  style  as  ever  a  fox  was  killed ;  and 
out  of  Inwards  of  one  hundred  borsainen  who 
started  from  the  euvert's  sMe,  only  fifteen  were 
able  to  give  any  acoount  of  either  hounds  or  Ibx 
o^bavmg  been  fairly  run  away  from  by  the  pack, 
and  seattered  in  all  directions  about  the  country. 
As  is  always  the  ease  on  these  occasions,  some 
ludicrous  soenes  were  presented,  and  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  my  licence  to  place  one  or  two  oi  them 
on  paper* 

The  first  half  hour  of  this  day  gave  the  bounds 
a  good  chance  to  get  well  away  with  their  fox, 

*  Skrtob  uluA  sllbrded  a  otpital  cUy'a  sport  to  the  Lambton 
hounds  on  the  10th  of  Novembeir  1828.  They  UUed  Ihdr  fox 
after  a  run  of  two  hours  and  thirty- five  minutes;  when  aaow  were 
[vlasifliU  maay  had  muat^,  asd  none  went  hetiar  than  the  ggDant 
Captain  Ueak;  on  a  bay  mare>  who  rode  best,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  lived  with  die  hounds.  This  tax  ran  tweitly^five  miles  of 
•oiiii4r^* 

DD2 
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wbieh   we  all   know   is  greatly  in  favour  odf  ft 

handsome  finish.     We  had  a  good  deal  of  ql4 

grass,  with  roomy  fields ;  and  the  fences,  though 

not  particularly  large,  were  such  as  obliged  us  to 

take  with  caution,  and  of  course  stopped  the  speed 

of  the  horsemen.    On  tlie  one  side  or  the  qthar 

of  a  great  many  of  them,  gorse  was  planted  by 

the  Mes  of  the  ditches^  which  rendered  them  so 

blind  that  we  were  obliged  to  walk  our  horses 

into  the  gorse,  before  they  could  rise  at  their  leaps. 

The  scent  was  also  good— not  perhaps  what  could 

be  termed  a  burning  one,  but  such  as  enabled  a 

pack  like  this  to  hold  on  with  their  fox,  with  their 

heads  well  up  and  their  stems  well  down.    But 

to  the  following  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed 

the  scattering  of  the  field,  and  the  stoppage  of  the 

horses.*-The  space  between  all  the  checks«--and 

there  were  only  four  in  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes, 

and  those  very  short  ones— was  very  considerable ; 

and  the  last,  which  did  the  greatest  mischief,  was 

full  six  miles,  with  the  hounds  going  very  best 

pace,,  and  at  every  yard  gaining  on  their  fox.    We 

killed  him  in  a  whin ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 

the  pleasure  I  felt  when  I  heard  the  pack  at  bay. 

^^  He's  gone  to  ground/'  said  Mr.  Harland,  who 

was  making  his  way  into  the  whin  with  Mr.  John 

Shafto.    "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  exclaimed  I ;  ^*  the^y 

have  killed  him,  by  6— d !"  and,  putting  my  finger 

^o  my  ear,  halloo'd  "  who-whoop"  till  my  breath 

was  gone. 

If  ever  the  condition  of  hounds  was  put  to  a^ 
strong  test,  and  proved  to  ^  gpod,  it  wivs  in  this 
^hase,    I  h^A  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  rua  in 
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io  their  fox,  and  for  the  last  two  miles  tbey 
carried  a  head  such  as  is  seldom  surpassed  in  a 
ten  minutes'  burst  with  a  burning  scent.  Every 
hound  was  in  his  place,  and  if  ever  the  stale  simile 
of  covering  them  with  a  sheet  might  ))e  allowed 
to  be  applied,  it  may  not  be  extravagant  to  do  so 
here.  I  said  it  at  the  moment,  and  I  repeat  it 
now,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  stoutness  of 
these  hounds  on  this  day;  and  nothing  but  the 
excellence  of  their  condition  could  have  produced 
such  a  finish*  They  had  been  running  over  a 
severe  and  deep  country,  with  a  great  deal  of 
plough  and  a  great  deal  of  fencing,  for  two  hours 
save  seven  minutes ;  but  their  powers  were  quite 
undiminished  to  the  last :  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  pace  they  ran,  up  hill,  over  a  large  field, 
which  led  to  the  whin  in  which  they  killed. 

The  latter  part  of  this  run  was  over  as  dis- 
tressing a  country  for  horses  as  I  ever  witnessed. 
The  fields  were  large— several  of  them  forty  or 
fifty  acres  each-— and  ploughed,  or  in  stubble.  In 
the  last  half  hour  we  had  several  of  these  to 
traverse  obliquely,  which  greatly  distressed  the 
few  horses  that  were  then  struggling  to  keep  up, 
and  tbey  dropped  off  apace.  My  recollection 
affords  me  no  instance  of  greater  distress  than  was 
seen  on  this  memorable  day.  Some  men  were 
leading  their  horses ;  others  trying  to  urge  them 
on  in  a  walk ;  but  all  would  not  do :  they  were 
obliged  to  decline— for  the  fact  is,  the  condition 
of  the  hounds  was  too  good  for  that  of  the  horses. 

It  might  be  invidious  in  me  to  state  who  got 
in  the  end  of  this  run,  and  who  did  not.    The 
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ttiaster  of  the  pack,  upon  Beaiit^talk,  went  gid* 
lantly  to  the  death,  and  it  would  he  ungeuettHis 
to  deny  him  Iiis  place.  Ben  Ord  was  also  there ; 
Ci^ytam  Beville^  of  the  95th,  from  SuiidertaiMl 
barracks,  kept  bis  place  to  the  end.  Billy 
Williamson  went  like  a  good  oM  for  tlii^  first 
half  hour,  wlien  liis  mare  broke  down,  and  we 
lost  him.  He  will  excuse  me  for  ex|>re8sing  a 
doubt  whether,  if  this  had  not  happened,  be  would 
have  got  to  the  end  of  this  run.  I  think  it  was 
bejTond  the  period  which  nature,  however  good, 
Could  resist  Crying  ^^  enough"  witii  his  style  of 
riding ;  for,  as  a  Durham  farmer  says  of  him, 
^  Nought  but  an  iron  horse  can  carry  km  aloi^." 
There  was  a  gentleman-farmer  also  on  a  grey 
mare  that  I  thought  would  ^^  call  out  for 
mamma,"  if  he  continued  cramming  her  ak>ug  at 
the  pace  he  was  going;  I  cheered  him  at  the 
second  cheek,  and  told  him  she  was  a  good  one  y 
but  she  was  not  good  enough  for  this  day,  and 
Was  not  to  be  seen  at  the  endi 

There  was  a  hard-riding  young  one -^  Mr; 
iturt^  from  Derl^hire---who  tried  his  best  to  siCe 
this  fox  killetl,  but  all  would  not  do<  Although 
I  offered  him  assistance  toward  the  latter  end,  I 
ratlier  enjoyed  seeing  him  reduced  to  a  walk,  as  hd 
bad  been  very  impatient  to  see,  what  he  eatkd^. 
a  run,  and  seemed  rather  to  doubt  wbetlier  the 
country  could  produce  c»ie«  If,  however,  ke  was 
not  satisfied  Avith  this  day's  sport,  /  am  stire  his 
brown  mure  wm^s^  and  I  fear  she  was  not  worth 
muck  afterwards.  This  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
stofy :  such  a  run  us  this  is  certaiu  to  produce 


Suffering  atuongrt  botse^^cbiefly^ .  however^  h^^ 
caMde  people  will  ride  them  when  they  lire  not  6^ 
to  go— and  I  am  sorry  to  say  several  did  uof. 
MoovejT  the  effects  q(  this  ticklen  Captain  Diin^ 
da*'  hoTie  died^  which  I  very  much  regretted,  ai 
he  had  ridden  gallantly  through  the  chase^  and 
mvwd  more  ivere  at  death^s  doon 

I  do  jiot  reooUect  that  I  ever  asked  for  a  brush 
in  iny  life}  but  on  this  oc<$a0ion**-«o  far  from 
hmne^^.I  wished  to  possess  some  attril>ut^  bf 
victory}  so  requested  a  pad  of  tills  gallant  foiu 
I  have  had  it  put  into  a  small  glass  case,  with  the 
following  inscription  on  the  outskle  i'^* 

'^  This  fox  jumped  up  on  the  12th  of  Deeem- 
ber  1836  in  Elstob  whin,i  before  Mr.  Ralph 
Lamhton's  hounds^  just  on  the  line  of  their 
hunted  (o%p  which  they  had  been  running  hard 
for  fifty  minutes,  and  was  then  dead  beat»  He 
was  killed  at  the  end  of  a  splendid  chase  of  one 
hour— in  which  the  powers  and  condition  of  this 
beautiful  pack  were  displayed  to  the  admiration 
of  the  2ew  who  lived  ivith  them  to  the  last  \  and 
which  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  county  of 
Durham  as  a  proof  of  what  a  victofy  oaii  be 
achieved  by  fox*hounds^  with  a  good  fox  before 
tliem,  over  the  best  horses  and  the  best  riders  in 
the  country." 

Some  ludicrous  scenes  occurred  in  this  run ; 
and  as,  after  all,  life  is  but  an  entertainment,  and 
we  all  act  some  part  in  the  play»  I  am  c|uite 
certain  that  Mr.  John  Davison^  <tf  Chester-le<- 
street— « que  of  the  best-4empered  men  in  the 
MTorld)  and  a  member  of  the  Lambton  Uunt-^rill 
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have  no  objection  to  being  brought  oil  the  atagfi, 
and  add  his  mite  to  the  amusement  of  tiie  au- 
dience. 

It  so  happened,  that  on  this  day  Mn  Davisoh 
smt  to  covert  a  very  clever  bay  hctarse ;  ond|  on 
my  making  a  remark  en  him  to  one  of  his  friends, 
he  told  me  he  believed  he  was  for  sale,  and  m%kt 
be 'purchased  well  worth  the  money.  When  I 
eaw  him  again,  with  Mr4  Davison  on  his  back, 
I  liked  him  better,  and  asked  his  price.  The 
answer  was,  ^^  Two  hundred  and  fifly  guineas !" 
Now,  although  we  are  told  ^'  money  makes  the 
mare  to  go,"  it  has  not  always  that  effect  upon  a 
horse ;  for  Mn  Davison  cnme  to  a  stand  still,  in 
spite  of  my  more  than  once  calling  to  hini^ 
^^  Come  along,  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas !" 
This,  however,  was  nothing,  for  he  had  plenty  of 
company  j  but  I  heard  afterwards,  that  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  fox  was  killed  the  twoihun- 
dred-and-fifty-guinea-horse  reposed  himself  on  the 
ground  in  no  very  pleasing  attitude — his  affrighted 
master  standing  over  him,  with  his  hands  clasped, 
and  in  an  audible  voice  emphatically  exclaiming, 
"  By  G— d,  he's  dead ! !"  I  am  baj^y  to  say, 
however.  Death  did  not  claim  him  this  time,  but 
only  gave  Mr.  Davison  a  hint  not  to  bring  so  nice 
a  horse  into  the  field  again,  so  totally  unfit  to  go 
through  a  severe  run  witti  hoiinds;  and  I  hope 
this  hint  may  not  be  lost  upon  others.  '     ' ' 

Not  having  been  quite  up  to  the  mark,  I  was 
very  much  fatigued  with  this  run,  and  no  ^otiden 
We  had  been  gallopping  over  a  deep  and  severe 
country  for  two  hours  all  but  a  few  minutes ;  and 


I  should  think  we  had  been  over  at  least  two 
hundi^ed 'fences.  The  eonsequence  was,  when  I 
got  back  to  Sedgefield,  I  went  to  bed,  and  here 
i  had'  an  unexpected  pleasure.  I  fell  asleep^  and 
dreamed  a  dream.  I  saw  in  my  yMoa^^net  heaps 
of  gold,  not  beautiful  women,  but-^Mr.  Lamb- 
toil's  bounds'  running  orer  the  country  a^  I  had 
seen  them  in  the  morning*  I  saw  Billy  Williairi- 
soii  gmng  at  a  pace  that  nothing  but  the  blood  of 
Medusa  could  maintaiui    I  cannot  say,  * 

"  Melhodght  I  heard  a  voice 
'  Sweet  tf  llie  shepherd's  pipe  upon  the  iiKmntains, 
Wliea  all  bu  little  flock's  at  leed  bef«e  him ;" 

but  I  could  have  swoni  I  heard  the  whipper-iti 
Bob's  ^*  Get  away,  gdt  away,  hounds,''  c|uite  as 
plain  and  in  the  varmint  tone  I  had  heai'd  it  iii 
the  run.  If  I  could  use  a  pencil,  I  could  sketch 
Captain  Dundas  as  my  fancy  painted  him^^and  as 
Jie  had  aiso  been  seen  in  the  morntng'-^Ianding 
from  the  top  of  a  steep  bank,  with  his  horse  on 
his  head,  his  coat  flying  up,  and  his  white  cords 
in  full  view.  I'll  be  bound  to  say,  if  any  one  had 
been  near  me,  he  would  have  heard  me  singing 
out— 

*^  He  is  off;  do,  he's  on ;  he  hangs  Vy  themaoe." 

I  SAW  Mr.  Lailnbton  on  Beanstalk,  and  John 
Shafto  on  the  little  bay  horse ;  but  I  did  'not  h^e 
Mr.  Davison's  horse  on  his  back,  and  his  master 
lamefating  over  him,  like  iEneas  in  the  ^rm — 
("  Dupliees  tendens  ad  sidera  paima^f,  talia  voce 
refBH^^  by  G-d  he's  dead!)  The  drowsy  giA 
p^mitted  nothing  to  disturb  the  pleasant  workings 
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of  my  fiuicy ;  so  I  did  not  dreani  bf  my  brother 
s{H)rtsiiieii  hi  distfew^  uor  of  the  Dierliyshire  yoiith 
who  thought  Durham  oould  tiot  shew  a  ruO)  but 
Whtfso  biM>wn  mare  thought  otherwise }  but  I  was 
UmMd  with  a  tiight  of  Rosamond  and  RoMmary^ 
<^  the  Captaia  Jewels  of  the  Cankatiel,'-  ruoning 
into  their  fdx^  with  their  sterns  down  and  bristks 
liqp^  putting  me  in  mind  of  the  do^ps  of  •  war. 
What  I  should  have  seen  uext^  I  Itnow  not }  fiotr  a 
rap  at  my  door  to  say  it  was  time  to  dress  myself 
for  dinner  awoke  me  from  my  sleep,  and  away 
went  those  agrettahle  ideas  which  Fancy  was  at 
that  time  Mtertimiitig  me  with,  and  m  half  an 
hour  after  I  was  in  the  Club  room; 

Pearls  in  dreams  betoken  tears,  at  least  so  old 
tiromeu  have  it-*- 

'*  t*h««  is  some  iU  «*brewing  towards  iHy  rtBt, 
For  I  did  dresin  of  iiioii«y  bags  to^nig^t.'' 

Ho^vevdr^  as  my  fancy  directed  me  to  nothing  Of 
the  sort,  but  had  merely  amused  itself  with  the 
dVents  of  the  day,  rather  might  I  have  exclaimed 
tt'ith  the  Poet, 

^  If  f  mij  tntst  iheJhHttfh^  ei/t  df  sleep, 
My  dreSins  presage  some  joyful  news  it  hand." 

And  truly  this  was  the  ease.  I  paseed  the  evening 
of  this  day  ia  a  manner  I  shall  iw>t  only  never 
forget,  but  in  a  manner  that  more  than  ever 
stamped  on  my  niind  tlie  solid  advantages  of  .fo;^^ 
hunting*  The  whole  party  seemed  to  possess  but 
one  soul.  The  master  of  the  homids  was  trans- 
ported with  delight,  pleasure  beamed  in  his  eye, 
and  the  bottle  went  rouud  ^<  pace  to  «  veiy  late 
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libuh    Id  short,  it  was  a  day  of  rare  feslivity,  and 
worth  an  age  of  comiuon  existence. 

When  I  entered  the  Club-room  at  aeveu 
b'elock)  the  whole  party,  with  the  exceptioii  of 
MnLambtoo,  were  assembled,  awaiting  tlie  an* 
ubunoement  of  dinner^  aiul  I  think  I  counted 
sixteen.  When  he  arrived,  a  most  entertaini^ 
sbeue  occurred.  This  was^  the  excuse  each  nia^ 
made  for  not  going  to  the  end  c^  the  run  j  and, 
if  my  rebol  lection  serves,  only  five  of  the  party 
had  that  pleasure*  Their  answers  to  Mr*  Lamb-, 
ton,  who  catechised  them  separately,  gave  rise  to 
much  merrimidutj  and  when  Mr.  Beckwith  told 
us  that  he  was  thrown  ont  in  OQiuequence  ^ 
meeting  tkejbd'^  a  foar  of  laughter  succeeded— 
that  being  in  the  first  place  a  very  stale  excusci 
and  in  the  second,  a  very  bad  one  for  so  old  and 
so  good  a  qportsinan  as  the  well-known  Billy 
Beckwith.  There  was  only  one  Iwit  ehue^  aiid 
that  I  can  vouch  for,  as  havii^  saved  the  credit 
of  that  staunch  fox*hanter,  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mains- 
forthi  This  gentleman  keeps  up  the  style  of  old 
Einglish  hospitality  and  the  good  customs  of  our 
forefathers.  He  invites  Air.  Lambton,  his  hounds^ 
his  servants,  his  horses,  and  his  friends,  with  their 
servants  and  horses,  fo  his  house  for  one  fi>rtuight 
every  season,  where  be  entertains  tliem  with 
everything  of  the  best ;  and  I  was  very  sorry  it 
Ivas  not  in  my  power  to  accept  of  his  kind  in- 
vitation at  the  ensuing  anniversary  of  this  jovial 
meetingi  Refuse  it  I  could  not;  for  his  com- 
mands were  issued  hi  tlie  Medean  style. — "  You 
munt  come,''  said  he,  ^^  I  shall  take  no  e^vcuse/' 
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I  have  ndt  yet  done  with  descantbg  on  the 
effects  of  this  fine  day's  sport  and  truly  jovial 
night.  There  was  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
party  who  had  observed  a  remarkable  taciturnity 
during  the  whole  week.  Nay,  more  tfian  that, 
he  had  dozed  away  his  evenings  as  if  careless  or 
unconscious  of  the  passing  scene.  '^  He  is  in 
love,"  said  I.  I  was  told  he  was  not.  **  He  is 
plethoric,  and  should  be  cupped,"—"  Not  a  bit  of 
it,"  said  his  friend ;  "  he  is  as  good  a  fellow  as 
ever  ci'acked  a  bottle."-^"  I  do  not  doubt  it,*''  was 
my  reply ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  hear  hfan  throw 
his  tongue  a  little."  The  proceedings  of  this  day 
had  the  wished^for  effect  Like  a  butterfly  in  the 
sunshine,  he  was  all  alive ;  he  never  once  dozed 
in  his  chair ;  he  told  us  several  excellent  anec-' 
dotes,  and  sang  two  capital  songs. 

Although  on  this  evening  we  dedicated  a  vigil 
to  the  jolly  god,  drinking  is  not  the  characteristic 
of  the  Sedgefield  Club ;  for  by  one  of  its  rules  the 
landlord  forfeits  a  bottle  of  wine  if  he  neglects 
to  brhig  in  the  bill  in  three  houx's  after  dinner  is 
served ;  and  it  was  only  broken  through  on  this 
occasion,  being  an  extraordinary  one. 

The  undress  uniform  of  the  Sedgefield  Club 
is  a  plain  scarlet  coat,  with  collar*  of  the  same, 
and  white  buttons.  The  dress  uniform  is  a  black 
coat,  black  velvet  collar,  gilt  buttons,  with  a 
plain  raised  border,  and  a  fox  and  the  letter  L 
emiwssed;  a  white  upper  waistcoat,  with  an  under- 
oue  of  scarlet  satin,  silk,  or  cloth.  The  two 
following  rules  of  this  Club  are  deserving  of 
notice :— »• 
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Rule  16.  <^  That  any  Member  breakii]^  a 
gap  into,  or  riding  into,  thi'ough,  or  over  any 
covert,  after  it  shall  be  properly  enclosed,  be  fine4 
one  guinea." 

Rule  17.  ^^  That  if,  during  the  continuance  pf 
the  Sedgefield  Meeting,  any  gentleman  of  the 
Lambton  Hunt,  or  any  visitor,  shall  trespass, 
either  by  shooting  or  coursing  on  any  numors  oi? 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  without  the  consent 
of  the  proprietors  in  writing,  he  shall  be  fine4 
twenty  guineas,  xx^oa  complaint  being  made  by 
the  proprietors." 

There  was  but  one  take-off  from  the  pleasure 
and  comfiort  of  the  Sedgefield  Club,  and  that  was 
the  lateness  of  the  dinner  hour  (seven  o'clock)  on 
non-hunting,  days.  Men  who  hunt  four  or  l\ye 
days  a  week  ought  to  retire  early  to  rest,  wliich 
is  not  in  their  power  .if  they  do  not  get  up  from 
the  dinner  table  till  near  eleven  o'clock,  which 
must  be  the  case  here. 

Like  Lord  Darlington,  Mr.  Lambton  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Sedgefield  Club,*  as, 
during  the  meeting,  he  never  accepts  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men. Sedgefield  is  a  small  town,  situate  five 
miles  to  the  right  of  the  great  Edinburgh  road) 
distant  from  Durham  eleven,  and  from  Stockton- 
on-Tees  ten  miles.  It  is  noted  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Askew  for  the  salubrity  of  i^s  air ;  the  land 
about  it  is  sound  and  productive;  and  I  saw  a 
good  specimen  of  modern  farming  by  the  Rector 
qf  the  paris.^,  fhe  HofiQ^able  and  R^verep^  th^ 
Viscwpt  BiMxington, 
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The  Lion  of  the  place  is  Hardivicke  H4I], 
fhe  seat  of  Mr.  Russell,  of  sporting  celebrfky,  the 
park  of  whieli  adjoins  the  town.  Havdwipk^ 
|iall  with  its  domain,  however,  is  only  ^^  I  Wl* 
derstand  a  cottage  in  a  paddook  when  col^p]^'ed 
with  Mr.  Russell's  other  seat,  near  Dttrtn^u, 
called  Bnineepeth  Castle.  Mr.  R.  was  no(;  in  the 
country  when  I  was  at  Sedgefield. 

I  must  not  quit  the  Sedgefield  Club  wilhunt 
notice  of  a  song  (among  several  otliers)  which 
was  sung  in  most  excellent  styje  by  our  fdi2^irinai|, 
Mr.  Sutton,  of  Elton  near  Stocktoii«pQ*Tee%  on 
the  memorable  evening  I  haye  been  deaef  ibing. 
It  is  called  Sir  Charles  Turner's  oeleb|rata4 
bunting  0Ong,  of  ^^  Old  Cmsmry  or  wfiy  jf^r^ 
0it^e/^  and  is  somewhat  of  a  parody  09  the 
well<4cnown    Irish    KiHruddery   Fox-chase,    so 

well  described   in  song,  and  set  to   the  same 
jnusic-^ 

Attend  Jott;  aportonen,  I'll  sing  you  g  song 
WUch  ctnnsc  M\  pleasing  the  old  and  the  TOimg; 
III  Aig  of  a  iuMaa  old  fox  and  hit  wiles, 
WUch  led  ua  s  chaae  of  at  leaat  fifty  ttilok 
I'll  tdl  yoa  a  tak  of  such  men  and  such  hounds« 
With  what  counge  they'd  hie  over  aH  sorts  of  groaadi; 
flMlMMnds  lie  with  hoitnda,  and  how  men  wlA  aien  sCiivii^ 
Old  Draper  T  vaifjdt  rue  that  be  were  noi  aiire  i 

At  Hurworth  faaaed  Tillage,  aa  soon  aa  'twas  lighl, 
W^  feasted  our  eyes  with  s  ravishing  si|^t  I 
Each  sportsnun  had  pleasure  and  joy  in  his  Ue^ 
Their  liorses  and  hounds  were  alt  ripe  fhr  the  dnse. 
But  flrat  the  Conmaisder  in  Chief  let  me  naBi«» 
TbeLetdof  Kir¥learham>  of  true  honest  faoiet, 
A  friend  to  good  men,  but  prefeatly  a  foe 
To  villains  with  fimr  legs  as  weH  as  with  two. 

*  A  cdtbfaccd  aid  ipoftsnuMi  in  ibe  Nectfi  RWHngof  Yorh. 
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We  had  nql  tiM  Iwg,  bifQi«  lUto  iVTo  iiM^^ 
Esteem'd  by  Owfttpk  m  tho aliMhfd  of  Imlh ; 
They  quickly  iew  to  hiii^  iml  iMliiU  4itdimr9 
That  JUfter  wiia  liglitj  ''>«  4 /W  *«4  Aian  lft#M*« 

Aii^  tfun  vmhti  pfovid  %  u^miw/t  bM<w 
HiapMniio  w^  QU  CmH^t  and  phunkr  hte  trader 
His  name^aak^  in  all  the  giw^  bttitai  he  w^ 
IdiII  laitf  hload  bv  anWawft  thm  thia  itMni£  had  done. 

Unkennd'd  at  Ainghohne^  hi  led  na  A  launda 
}n  whifih  we  fyiight  mn  ahoul  fawr  miba  of  gioiUMl  j 
Then  haok  to  the  ««rthit,  hut  the  aton^era  look  caiv) 
To  Uiulk  him  Hwn  wakii^  hia  quaH^ia  good  thaaa  ( 
Diadaining  aqch  trMtmanta  he  fkwmthfd  hia  famalb 
And  aeena'd  to  a#y.i.gportanign<  I  oara  not  a  niah j 
I  'U  gi  V0  yon  a  vioof  of  anch  aloatneaa  a«d  apaad» 
That  old  NifHNd  himaalf  would  hliva  hoMur'd  my  biaad. 

Through  Hornier  and  Smeaton  he  now  bent  bis  way, 
Reaelved  to  inake  fhia  a  remarkable  day ; 
He  thw  whad'd  to  the  lefl,  to  tht  baiib  of  the  Toe^* 
But  there  he  could  ilnd  neither  ahelter  nor  eaae; 
So,  finding  with  what  aort  of  hounds  he'd  to  deal. 
And  that  h{a  (MuraiierB  were  true  men  of  aled, 
He  pnab'd  to  gain  dirftar  in  gifat  Cratkov^e  wood. 
With  the  hpunda  «t  ku  brttahf  aad  all  eager  for  hk)od. 

Now  the  fleidi  al  aU? e,  how  they  smoked  him  along ! 
80  Jogroua  the  m.iiaie,  ewsh  note  waa  a  igug» 
And  aU  waa  good  humour,  and  apiit,^  and  Joy« 
Though  strong  emuladon  enlivened  eadi  eye. 
Next  paaabig  by  Marten,  and  Qnnaby  gieal  had, 
Heaeem'd  t«  a|y«-^<l/^  /  valNeyaM  tUt: 
For  many  a  stout  horse  waa  now  ^k'ning  his  speedj, 
And  to  see  them  tall  off  was  diverting  indeed. 

The^y  not  to  be  tfM^  a  <»n>ainplikto  Aix, 
He  dared  them  to  follow  o'er  Cleveland  h^jtk  JHxk^ 
But  th'  ascent  waa  so  steep,  and  so  painfUUy  won. 
Thai  f^  gained  the  top  betee  he  waa  ikr  gone. 

To  lUrkleatham  Hall  hn  BOKt  beftt  hk  careei^ 
Hard  preas'd  by  the  own^  to  end  his  lite  there 
Assuring  him  he  and  his  iVIends  woukl  not  ftA 
All  poaiiUa  hoaoipB  1^  vandey  hia 
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Now  no  one  but  Turner  being  left  in  the  HM, 


At  Kilton  thought  proper  to  flnifih  the  strife^  »   ,, 

So  called  off  the  peck^  to  give  Ctaur  his  life. 
Bat  Firetdl  snd  Bonny-Lass  waukt  have  a  tneai, 
(Whoee  hearts  wereof  oak,  and  whose  limtai  were «f  steel,) 
So  they  soon  ran  him  up  to  his  friaid  at  the  niU« 
Where^  triumphant,  they  seized  him  and  feasted  their  411. 


Then,  just  Kke  attraedon  'twixt  hee^  and  pole. 
We  were  sealed  that  evening  at  Kirideathsn  Hall, 
Where  the  bottles  of  red  and  the  fox-hunter's  bowl 
Not  only  enliyen'd,  but  cherish'd  the  soul. 
'    Ob,  kmg  may  our  host  still  eontinue  to  grace 
His  mansion,  the  ooantry,  and  likewise  the  chase : 
And  as  long  as  Old  Time  shall  be  govem'd  by  clocks. 
May  Turner  preside  o'er  the  brush  of  the  fox ! 

We  rarely  see  or  hear  a  good  hunting  song ; 
but  I  think  the  one  I  have  transcribed  a  ver^  fair 
sample,  and  appeared  to  me  still  fairer  at  the 
time,  from  the  excellent  effect  given  to  it  by  the 
animating  style  in  which  Mr.  Sutton  sang  it,  as 
well  as  several  others  with  which  he  favored  us 
in  the  course  of  this  convivial  evening. 

Everything  connected  ivith  fox-hunting  is  con- 
ducted upon  a  very  liberal  scale  by  Mr.  Lambton. 
His  stud  of  hunters  is  not  only  efficient,  but  con- 
tains several  very  superior  horses  for  his  men,  as 
well  as  for  himself,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  well-bred.  Having  five  out  every  day,  of 
course  he  has  a  large  stud ;  but  they  ^vere  not  all 
at  Sedgefield  when  I  was  there,  as  some  of  fhem 
aie.seni  over  to  bis  seat  at  Merton,  to  be  chMiged 
i|br  fr^sh  ones,  as  occasion  requires.  Being  a 
jingle  man,  however,  with  a  good  fortupcj^  all 
,  tl^eM  Mijiusitefl  are  withio  this  gentfemaa's  reMh, 
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and  I  only  do  him  justice  when  I  ^ay  that  he  does 
the  thing  well. 

With  respect  to  his  hounds,  I  cannot  help 
once  niore  saying  that  they  are  extremely  perfect 
and  extremely  good.  They  are  beautifully  formed, 
and  of  a  right  size  for  enduring  fatigue.  There 
are  limits  in  the  operations  of  nature,  as  irell  as 
in  those  of  art.  A  long  beam  breaks  by  its  own 
weight ;  neither  have  large  animals  often  strength 
in  proportion  to  their  size ;  and  of  this  hint  Mr. 
Lambton  availed  himself.  I  have  nothing  parti- 
cular to  notice  in  the  kennel  or  stables  of  Sedge- 
field.  They  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hounds  and 
horses  are  only  here  at  certain  periods  of  the 
season. 

I  am  unable  to  say  anything  respecting  Mr. 
Lambton's  home  country,  not  having  seen  it ;  but 
I  was  given  to  understand  it  is  bad.  By  all  ac- 
countS;  it  is  a  more  desirable  country  to  have  pro* 
perty  in  than  to  ride  over,  as  it  abounds  with  an 
article  called  ^^  the  black  diamond,"  for  the  large 
possession  of  which  this  family  is  conspicuous,  and 
consequently  it  abounds  with  coal  pits*.     These 


•  In  a  ocM  ooustry  like  England  there  i»  certainly  •  great 
adTaotage  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  ooals,  although  the  saving  to  the 
consumers  is  not  what  might  be  expected,  owing  to  the  profuse 
expenditure  of  them  in  tlie  houses.  The  grates  in  Durham  are  of 
immense  siae,  and  not  only  are  they  filled  on  all  occasions  in  the 
winter,  but  there  is  always  a  hoard  behind  them,  ready  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  which  are  burning.  The  first  evening  that  I  went 
into  my  bed-roem  at  Sedgefield,  I  asked  the  chambermaid  what  joint 
p£  meat  was  gjfing  to  be  roasted  at  the  fire;  lor  thfve  were  vmp 
mh  on  it  ilwii  VQttM  be  wtQ  in  9  Hampshire  kitch^, 
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things  4o  not  iiji  the.  lea&t  <)<^trih\itQ  tq  t^e^piq^« 
re8(|ue;  but  when  black  U  made  UacJf,  a^.ffihiph 
\y  forma  a  pretty  feature  m  the  bapljer^s  hpo^cj.  . , ,,  • 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  long-coutinus4  fi^t,  1 1 
should  hi^y^  b^^en  able  to  hoive  givw.  a.  letter 
^^count  pf  this  part  of  the  icovuity  of  Durhaini  fts 
I  was  eitgaged  to  have  spent  ^on^e  time^^it  M^ilWy 
a^d  to  haye  gpi^e  thejice  tQ  Mr«  Surtees'3  l^o^pttf^ble 
mansion^  I,  was  given  to  uQ(|«pitan4  that  I  i^  a 
(Rouble,  loss  here.  At  the  fortiier  place  I  ,shpuI4 
have  seen  all  the  elegance^  of  modeirn  life  y  at  ^he 
latter,  the  pld-fashjoned  ho^pitaUtyi.  now  become 
scai'ce,  of  the  old  ^^iglish  country  gentl§|iiaf>« 
^("hiS)  to  its  full  extent,  is  veiy  nearly  lQ3t,  and  a.11 
>vithin  my  recolletion.    But,  as  the  fo^t  ^^h 

^*  The  town  has  tinge4  the  country,  and  the  Btatn 
Appeitt  a  apo(  upon  a  vmiVi  rob^, 
Th9  worn  fqr  wh«i  it  9oU4r  •    ; 

f 

I  should  not  think  there  are  mc^ny  sportsmep 
who  have  not  seen  the  pi*int  of  Mr.  Halph  Lambtpp 
and  his  hounds,  from  a  painting  of  Ward,  i^e  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  getting  together,  l^ls 
hounds  in  a  covert,  and  is  mounted  o\\  a  favprit^ 

"If 

hunter,  called  Undertaker,  Avhich  Ike  rode  seyeial 
seasons.  Although  I  expected  to  find  a  heavie^ 
man — ^Mr,  L.'s  weight  on  horseback  not  exceeding 
twelve  stone -«»I  was  struck  with  the  correctness  of 
the  portrait  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  original—pajrticu- 
larly  as  regards  his  seat  on  his  saddle.  He  is  a 
4{ood  horseman,  and  rides  well  up  to  his  honndSf 
Undertaker  was  a  most  superior  hunter.  He  was 
got  by  St.  George  out  of  a  TrinculQ  mape,  Bf^d 
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Mti'h.  hart  ako  another  veiy  clever  huuter  out  of 
tfie'  ttime  mare,  got  by  Atlas.  They  were  bolh 
hrefl  by  a  inertioal  geutleinai)  of  the  iiniiiortal  name 
bf  Nelson. 

Vexr  people  follow  a  jmek  of  fox«liourid8  regu* 
larly  tor  any  length  of  tiuie  without  meeting  with 
some  serioufi  aecirtentH,  the  marks  of  which  many 
of  them  carry  to  the  grave.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
reeonl  a  most  serious  one  that  befel  Mr.  Lainbton 
three  years  ago,  which  verjf  nearly  cont  him  hiu 
Hfb.  He  rode  at  a  fence  in  chase,  and  his  horse 
falling,  he  was  pitched  npon  his  head,  and  taken 
up  lifeless.  Pamlysis  was  the  conse(|uenee  Of  thp 
injury,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  considered  to 
be  in  imminent  danger.  Having  a  good  oonstitu^ 
tion  he  gradually  i-ecovei^ed;  but  most  unluckily 
the  year  afterwards  he  got  another  fall,  which  was 
worse  in  its  consequences  thau  the  first.  He  was 
riding  a  very  old  hack  from  his  home  kennel  to  his 
hou^  at  Merton,  ^  distance  of  about  three  mil^) 
when  he  fell  with  him,  and  he  was  again  pitched 
upon' his  head*  I  urn,  however,  happy  to  say  that 
he  is  now  once'  more  in  very  good  health,  although 
at  tinges  he  suffers  from  the  injuries  his  frame 
received,  and  his  head  and  neck  are  li  little  dis- 
tortf^d  from  their  natural  position;  but  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  adding,  his  spirits  aie  as^gocd  as 
ever,  and  he  seenied  to  ^tund  his  w  ork  well* 

It  is  said  by  a  \\ riter,  whose  celebilty  perhaps 
does  no  great  honour  to  tie  feelings  of  h^Mllia^ 
nature,  that,  let  a  man  die  a-midst  ever  fo  many 
lamentations  and  regrets,  if  1  e  eou^  ijse  ^gain 
from  the  dead^  after  a  lapse  oi*  t  few  yenrsi  hk 

•  £  £  2 
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re-appearance  on  earth  would  not  be  found  to  be 
productive  of  unmingled  satisfaction  among  his 
friends  who  wept  over  his  closing  grave.  As  this 
experiment  has  never  been  tried,  all  we  can  do  is, 
in  charity,  to  doubt  the  fact:  but  I  think  I  can 
assert,  that  few  men  in  England  in  private  life 
would  have  been  more  sincerely  or  longer  regretted 
than  Mr.  Ralph  Lambton,  had  this  accident  been 
fatal  to  him ;  neither  do  I  think  the  resurrection 
of  such  members  of  society  would  ever  be  deemed 
unseasonable :  for,  if  weighed  in  the  scale  in  which 
I  balance  the  qualities  of  mankind,  he  would  be 
found  to*  be  thumping  weight.  I  was,  indeed, 
given  to  understand  by  all  who  s{)oke  of  him,  that 
I  should  find  him  everything  that  a  man  ought  to 
be ;  but  as  Pliny  says  of  a  contemporary  of  his,  I 
found  him  "  superior  to  all  tliat  was  reported  of 
him*.''  To  the  ardour  of  the  sportsman,  he  adds 
the  high  polish  of  a  gentleman;  and  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  for— perhaps  one  of  our  rarest 
virtues— -sincerity  in  his  friendships.  In  all  proba- 
bility I  may  never  see  him  again ;  but  I  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  I  shall  cherish 
for  him  the  greatest  respect.  I  venerate  his  judg- 
ment as  a  sportsman ;  I  consider  him  an  honour  to 
fox-hunting;  I  esteem  him  as  a  man ;  and  I  hold 
him  up  as  a  pattern  of  an  English  gentleman,  in 

•  In  this  able  letter  of  Pliny  to  Nepos^  he  mentions  the  fact  of  a 
man  travelling  from  Cadiz  to  Rome  to  see  the  celebrated  historian 
huy,  and,  after  satisfying  his  curiosity,  returning  home.  I  only 
speak  my  feeUogs  when  I  declare,  that  from  the  character  I  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lambton,  I  woul^  bav^  fpUpwe^  t))e  exf^rnpl^ 
Qf  ii\p  ^Attrpririog  Spanlardt 
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the  true  acceptation  of  that  word.    I  can  only  add^ 
in  the  words  of  the  Bard) 

''  May  he  live 
Longer  Uuln  I  haVe  time  to  tell  his  years !" 

It  was  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  was  not  td 
be  tried  by  any  code  of  critic  laws ;  as  mubh  as  to 
say,  such  a  genius  as  hid  could  *^rise  to  faults 
critics  dare  not  mend.''  How  then  can  I  presume 
to  pass  my  feeble  judgment  on  Mr.  Ralph  Lamb- 
ton  as  a  huntsman  to  fox-hounds,  knowing,  as  I 
do,  that  his  pack  is  one  of  the  very  highest  charac* 
ter,  and  that  he  has  always  hunted  them  himself. 
Wisdom,  says  the  proverb,  is  the  produce  of  expe- 
rience j  and  if  such  men  as  himself  and  Lord 
Darlington  have  not  learned  their  trade,  this 
maxim  does  not  hold  good,  for  they  have  served 
exactly  five  apprenticeships  to  the  art.  It  nmst 
also  be  remembered,  that  the  prowess  of  a  hunts- 
man is  not  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  field. 
A  skilful  General  is  as  great  in  council  as  he  is  in 
action;  and  unless  a  huntsman  be  clever  in  his 
kennel,  he  does  but  half  what  is  required  of  him; 
He  may  have  sport,  for  that  is  often  the  conse- 
quence of  fortuitous  circumstances— such  as  coun-* 
try,  &c. — and  he  may  kill  his  foxes;  but  he  never 
will  have  a  really  good  and  steady  pack  of  fox* 
hounds.  Combining,  however,  the  duties  of  the 
kennel  and  the  field,  I  am  bound  to  give  Mr. 
Ralph  Lambton  the  credit  of  h^mg  premier  artiste 
in  this  line,  and  in  the  first  class  of  English  hunts'^ 
men  now  going.  In  some  respects  he  is  not  ex- 
actly a  Jack  Musters ;  neither  his  voice  nor  his 
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Uhga^Lge  to  his  lioubds  j6  sO  good«nd  w<ckeeDiag'{ 
indeed  now  aiul  tiieii  I  )ieai*d  «  halloei  pocuUar  to 
himself;  but  he  is  very  decisive  in  his' caste)  the 
result  of  a  very  quiick  e}*e ;  oiid  his  nieu  assist  him 
to  adiniratioti)  heiug  always  in  their  places.  Jack 
Wiutar^  first  whipper-in,  and  huiHainto'  in  kia 
nfHster'9  abaende,  is  a  very  good  inaii  with  hounds, 
ao4  haa^been  with  JVIr*  Lambtoa  etver  sine«  Ire  waa 
a  boy }  and  Bob  Feuwick^  with  his  *^  Get  .away# 
get  away,  liouuds  I"  <|uifce  u  ti|9<-top  hand^  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  sporU  Thei-e  is  also  a  ladii 
as  second  whip,  au  excellent  horfemaa^  immI  will 
du  well  by  and  bye«  Mr.  Lambton'a  man  Hariy^ 
who  rides  his  second  horse,  is  likewise  of  gpmt 
use  at  certain  times ;  so  that,  m  a  country  wjiems 
hounds  are  seldom  out  of  sight,  it  would  be  tome- 
what  odd  il'  they  were  not  tolerai>ly  steady. ... 

Foxes  are  I^euutifuUy  found  by  tlidaa  hbundst 
Mr.  Lambton  himself  excels  here  :  in  drawing  up 
to  them  he  rlis})lays  a  mwstei*'s  hand,  and  when  on 
foot  they  are  capitally  hulloo'd  away  by  tlie  nie«i# 
Previously  to  this,  great  order  is  observed  by;  the 
fiifld,  who,  indeed,  set  aji  example  I  wish  we  ciould 
see  more  generally  followed.  They  all  assembly, 
sportsmanlike,  in  one  sfK>t,  and  give  the  fox  a 
chance  to  tly,  insteail  of  heading  him  at  all  {K>inte, 
the  connnon  jKiictice  of  many  countries.  Perhiips, 
this  may  here  proceed  from  tuo  ciuises  z-^'^lii^t^ 
tliey  have  a  high  re3i>ect  for  the  coiumandei^iu'- 
chief;  and  secondly,  there  are  a  great  many  S|H>rt8* 
men  in  this  Hunt  who  really  wish  to  ^ee  a  run»    :• 

Fe>v  tem}>ers  arc  proof  against  riot,  whether  it 
pcpceed  from  hotuuls  or  men,  hi  the  act  of.  trying 
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td  kill  a  fox ;  moA  alUiough  Mt.  Lambtou't 
per  al  oilier  times  10  |Mirtte«tarly  placid^  add 
ailhoiigh  I  bad.  no  opportunity  of  9Hmg  it  trfod^ 
ytt  I  was  given  ta  noderetand  tkat  he  cati  ^'  ^nwri 
tt'oat"  to  them  when  ocoaeion  requires )  and  updH 
my  i«nard  I  reaUy  tkink  the  man  who  cannot  has 
no  teeinees  to  himt  fdx^hounds  in  these  dayi^  Ho 
wMild  be  edinetbiag  like  tlie  Captain  of  tho  man* 
q[  war  who  made  an  attentpt  to  ttommand  hie 
enhir  without  swearings  and  told  the  sailor  lb  /mi 
09t  th»  Ughti  Jadk  did  not  obey  the  order;  but 
the  moment  he  heard  the  boatswain  liall  out  '<  rf«*«fi 
jf0wr  <?yet|  dow^fe  the  gtim^^  the  light  was  out  in  an 
metanti  Mr*  Lambton,  howeyer,  do^  not  sweair^ 
bat  givea  them  something  a  little  j^utmti 

Viu  Lambton  rides  very  clever  honeS)  and  getn 
well  over  a  country^  partieularly  so  for  his  age ; 
for  although  Time  has  laid  his  hand  gently  upon 
hfaii,  a  few  more  years  will  bring  him  toifards  the 
grand  otiinaoteriey  and  this  slackens  the  pace  of 
the  lM}0t  of  meni 

It  hatr  been  contended  that  servants^  as  hunte^ 
men)  mast  always  excel  gentlemen  hunting  their 
own  hounds ;  but  why  should  diis  be  ?  If  hunting 
hounds  bb  a  soiehoe  (and  who  will  dispute  that 
point  ?),  why  should  not  the  edu<^tion  and  theory 
of  :th^  gentleman^  when  combined  with  his  profes^ 
sionbil  practice,  give  him  the  superiority,  instead  of 
having  a  contrary  effect?  I  am  here  alluding  to 
a  iomparidon  that  has  been  drawn  between  Mr« 
Musters  and  Tom  Sebrif^t,  each  very  great  tn  the 
art;  but  barriiig  kennel  management^  in  w^ich 
geiitlemin  huutsttien  cannot  be  expected  to  equftl 
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servttDte  who  afe  hired  in'  great  measore  fori 'thrift 
|lurpo0e,  and  for  a  great  part  of  theu*  tbiie  ha? e 
little  elae  to  do,  I  confess  I  oan  only  nee  ohB  fmn% 
on  whieh  my  argmnent  is  at  all  likely  to  ^vefwaJjf* 
The  servant  huntsman  generally  goes  through  the 
regular  gradations  of  second  910A  first  whipper««i  \ 
and  although  I  ha;fe  heard  ht  asserted  tliat  a  whip-» 
per^in  seldom  makes  a  good  hmtsknaa)  experience 
gives  the  lie  to  that-^most  of  our  first-rate  hunts^ 
mto  have  served  that  office-:  whereas  now  and 
then  a  gentleman  puts  a^  horn*  to  his  saddle^  add 
assumes  the  command  all  at  once,  which  has  given 
to  some  of  them  the  various  titles  of  professors^ 
heaven*bom  huntsmen,  &c.  Now  I  conceive  Mn 
Musters's  education  has  been  nearly  equsdi  to  that 
of  any  huntsman  alive.  His  father  kept  fox-* 
hounds  upwards  of  thirty  years,  huntii^  parta  of 
Nottinghamshire  and  Jjincolnshire ;  and  I  have 
been  told  by  those  who  remembered  it  well,  thait, 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  those  years,  {u  e.  from  Ike 
time  he  could  bestride  his  pony  till  bis  father  gave 
np  the  hounds,)  his  son  Jack  acted  as  whipper-in 
whenever  occasion  required.  I  have  also  heard 
from  very  good  authority,  that  when  Sir  Hemry 
Harpur  purchased  the  late  Mr.  Musters's  hounds, 
and  the  noted  Shaw  began  to  hunt  them,  he  has 
been  heard  to  declare  that  he  frequently  received 
more  assistance  in  a  critical  niom^it  front'  Mr* 
Jehn  Musters  than  from  either  of  the  men  under 
htm« 

'  I  When  tlie  late  Mr.  Musters  gave  up  his  foac« 
hounds,  he  kept  a  pack  of  hairiers,  which  the  pr^ 
sent  Mn< Masters  hunted  for  several  seasons)  but 
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dbitfihg'this  periodyand  indeed  dtiriBg  the  whole  of 
bis  (Doviokite)'  ns  it  may  be  termed^  -  he  was  inthe 
eonslaart  Imbit  of  buatifagifvalh  the  oelebnrfed  Mr; 
M«yiiel}^  who  was  not  ouly  partieularly  attached 
to;  bini)  bat  partly  coundered  faim  as  Uspupik 
Indeed^  almost  one^of  the*  last  aotB<of  the  sportis^ 
Hfe  of  this  ^*  grea/frinaii  in. his  way^'  ^VM  making' a 
present  to  Mv«  Musters  of  ten  couples  of  his  prisM 
old  hounds  as  a  foundation  of-  his  fuAufo  peek. 

I  bare  here  ouly  spoken  of  the  present  Mr, 
Musters  with  reference'  to  his  •p^fimnance  m  the 
fiekK  Now  it  has  been  justly  obsenred)  tliat  the 
fnlier,  the  dyer,  ajsd  tbe  wearer,  understand  not 
esMi  other's  trades;  notwithstanding  which,  be« 
tiv«en  them  all^  a  good  piece  of  cloth  is  manolac* 
tared.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  a  person  may  lie  a 
superior  hnater  of  hounds  in  tbe  field,  without  being 
a  master^man  in  his  kenuf  1,  and  yet  the  pack  he 
Imuts  may  be  turned  out  iu  the  very  best  style* 
When  I  was  at  Pitslbrd,  it  was  the  end  of  the 
season)  the  favorite  bitches  were  gone  down  td 
the  Nottinghamshire  kennel,  and  the  thing  nearly 
at  an  end.  The  kennel  at  Pitsford  was  also  four 
miles  <  from  Mr.  Musters's  boose,  which  ni^ht 
aoeouDt  for  the  master's  eye  not  being  orer  it  m 
often  as  might  be  desirable.  In  addition  to  thi85 
be  had  for  his  bead  whippei^in  Tom  Smithy  who 
had  hunted  Lord  Middleton's  pack  for  some  sea*' 
sons  in  Warwickshire ;  and  he  also  had  bib  house 
full  of  company :  but,  although  I  make  no  compa*' 
risons,  I  see  not  tbe  least  reason  to*  doobt/^Mn 
Musters's  capability  to  perform  uUtUedutieiHtf  a 
kmkiimun  equal  to  any  other  mui  iii'Eii^laiidr 
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Indeed  I  wHI  go  fiiriber  tbau  this^  uml  isay^  tliat^ 

emdled  m  ke  was  tii  r  kennfal,  lie  w^ould  Im *»iiiHiit 

iMilitlcd  tt9  the  «(ipe]'totiotvof  a^  atupU  XeUow  luid  im 

not  perfected  hiaiself  in  «vcry  ilepartiiieiit:ef  iih<l 

iirt  of' faneilitnpdUid  leeding  lioutid?^    New^tt all 

tlie  iii#rl4  .knows  he  Is  nmjftJdnff  hmtm  Htupid 

jUhw^  etid  mik  seal  awntgh.  to  wt  tlieiviR#ld*oQ 

fifVi  I  afgue,  logicaUy^  that  4ie  *  muet  bo  a  good 

kennel  huntsman :  and  as  to  his  pcsfovinanoe  in 

tliefiokl^uot  another  word  need  be  said  aboiil  that 

Comfwrisonfty  I  repeat,  are  odiMs:   therefore  1 

neltlier  conipai^  him  with  AluV  man  nor  with  l/i«<^* 

but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  befoite  I  see  ^ 

JuUiff^ceUirated  Tom  Sebright-^ who  by  all  lae* 

counts  is  a  cliarming  felloiv  in  the  fiekl-«-«partakiug 

of  all  the  anunatiou  and  keenness  of  his  tpreceptor, 

Mn  Musters,  with^  as  I  understand^  a  groat  sharo 

of  the  ^^  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  a 

In  die  life  of  Somervile^  there  is  a  strange 
expression  from  th«  pen  of  the  autliO!r«^he  great 
mil  Mtfisoni  ^*  He  writes/'  says  he,  ^^  oeiy  tretf 
J^  a  gentiemonk^  Now  I  own  I  4o  not  sKactly 
compreheml  tlie  Doctor's  meaning ;  for  wliat  avails 
an  expensive  education  miless  it  sotnetiuies  iums* 
to  a  goofl  account,  particularly  as  relates  to  ^e* 
cultivation  of  the  mhid  ?  But  I  oUce  asked  a  very 
eminent  sportsman  what  was  his  opinion  of  gen- 
tlemen huntsmen?  and  he  gave  it  as  follows i«^ 
<^  If  gentlemen^"  said  he,  ^^  have  been  amongst 
hounds  from  their  infancy,  and  will,  when  they 
take  the  management  of  them,  give  up  their  time 
and  attention  to  them,  the  same  as  a  eomttion  man 


H'lid  i0'Ulieri«cated)  theiiB  can  be  so  (l0ui>t  ^vliich  uf 
Um)  two  will  make  the  l^est  JiuDtstimu;  but  (he 
fttctis)  most  geatlenwii  who  Ituiit  bowidti'lNm)  not 
been  euAoientiy  Aiiiongat  theiti  till  timy  utweni 
m  certam  time  of  life*  utheii  other  JKimiitt  aHid 
afooations  preaent  tkenieelves)  anil;thea  they  do 
not  like  ail  die  drudgery  of  the  oftoe<  For  tbeeA 
rt^asDiia,  and  far  tke^e  ixA^ney  we  «ee  but  fetr  good 
geutlemen  liantsmenk •' 

Were  I  to  be  Mkeil  iliy  opkiidn  of  tlio  Bedgi^ 
field  eottiitry)  I  aliould  elmoit  lie  iilclttied  to  place 
it  at  the  liead  of  the  provincials*  It  in  flat ;  the 
fields  are  of  a  very  faif  sine)  a  great  {Kirtiou  of 
them  between  twenty  and  forty  acres,  and  a  good 
deal  of  very  old  sward  ;  it  abounds  in  whin  coverts 
^-••indeed  I  saw  scarcely  anything  else ;  and  tlie 
fences  for  tlie  most  part  are  practitable*  To  SoutH 
country  horses  they  may  be  a  little  awkward^  as 
for  the  most  [»art  they  are  placed  upon  banks^  attd 
the  V  stiles  are  frequenti  It  is  also  considered  a 
good  scenting  country,  as  most  countries  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea*  are ;  and  it  -tmriX  be 
favorable  to  bounds,  as  there  are  no  lai-ge  covcrls 
ill  whidh  they  can  inm  riot*  Thus  Mr.  lianibton^s 
Inrands  are  particularly  steady  and  handy,  to  a 
degree  not  often  M^itnessed* 

I  consider  Durham  ultogethcr  a  very  sporting 
county.  Tiie  fiimers  ride  good  horses,  the  gi^ater 
part  of  which  they  breed  themselves,  beginning  the 
cross  with  the  CleveiamUbuy  mare*    Tliere  uks 

^  Irti^  sea  If  ftot  more  than  ten  miles  from  fJt^  Icenbel  At  9ec!ge« 
AM  «•  the  cNm  wosld  fly.  ' 
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one  part  of  their  rural  economy  whicli  I  partieii* 
iarly  admired ;  aud  that  was,  I  never  saw  a .  rend 
cart  horse  in  the  principality  of  Durham.  They 
make  use  of,  for  all  purposes  of  husbandry,  what 
we  call  the  strong  nag  horse,  so  much  quicker  in 
his  step,  and  altogether  more  useful  than  the 
heavy-legged,  slow-moving,  cart-horse  that  we  are 
doomed  to  employ  in  the  South,  and  to  which  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  ruin  of  many 
hundred  miall  farmers  is  to  be  traced^  It  may 
scarcely  be  believed,  but  such  is  tlie  prejudice  of 
carters  and  wagoners  in  my  part  of  the  world  in 
favour  of  these  long-tailed  heavy-legged  brutes, 
that  they  will  wantonly  mal-treat  a  horse  of  the 
nag  kind  if  put  into  their  master^s  stables  to  work 
with  the  others.  I  was  given  to  understand,  that 
had  I  visited  Durham  some  years  back,  when 
wheat  sold  for  better  prices,  I  should  have  seen 
more  well-mounted  yeomanry  than  at  the  present 
day,  the  times  having  taken  the  hunting  out  of 
some  of  them. 

The  eastern  side,  that  is,  from  the  Tees  to  the 
Wear,  and  so  on  to  the  sea-shore,  is  the  best  part 
of  the  Sedge  field  country  to  ride  over.  Here  is  a 
good  deal  of  old  grass,  the  fields  from  ten  to  fiAy 
acres  in  extent ;  and  although  the  surface  of  the 
land  appears  indifferent,  yet  Ijeing  upon  a  limestone 
subsoil,  with  the  benefit  of  a  humid  atmosphere 
from  sea  breezes,  a  pretty  good  scent  is  often  the 
result.  I  could  perceive  there  is  a  large  tract  of 
this  sort  of  land,  well  planted  with  whin  coverts ; 
biit  the  most  likely  country  to  ensure  a  i*un  is  the 
southern  side^  bounded  by  the  Tees,  and  exteading  ^^i 
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timftt^  Piereebridge,  in  Lord  DarlingtonV  Hunt. 
Here,  although  the  inclosures  are  smaller  and  the 
fi^ndes  stronger,  yet  the  land  is  greatly  superior, 
and  consequently  more  to  be  depended  upon  for 
a  scent.  It  was  this  side  of  the  country  that 
afforded  us  our  capital  day's  sport. 

There  are  sporting  peculiarities  in  almost  all 
tounties  I  have  been  in.  In  the  one  I  live  in, 
they  call  a  couple  and  half,  or  three  hounds,  a 
**  harl "  of  hounds ;  and  in  Durham  the  fiirmers 
say,  hounds  "calP*  or  "give  mouth'*  when 
they  challenge,  or  throw  their  tongue  to  a  scent. 
When  analysed,  however,  there  will  appear  but 
little  difference  in  all  such  terms. 

Having  mentioned  Captain  Dundas  as  one  of 
the  conspicuous  performers — until  the  last  mile, 
when  nature  said  "  enough" — in  our  fine  run  from 
Foxyhill,  and  he  being  also  so  popular  a  charac- 
ter in  the  Sedgefiehl  Hunt,  I  must  devote  half  a 
page  to  his  histoiy,  and  I  flatter  myself  the  reader 
will  not  consider  the  time  misemployed. 

The  Honorable  George  Dundas,  brother  to 
the  present  Noble  Lord  of  that  name,  resides  at 
Upleatham  in  Yorkshire,  amidst  that  host  of 
friends  which  honest  John  BuiTell  inquired  after 
so  kindly,  and  represents  the  Orkneys  in  our 
Senate.  He  belongs  to  that  profession  of  which 
Sngiand  is  so  proud,  and  looks  as  if  he  had 
"  weathered  the  storm."  On  one  occasion  his 
dwn  ship  was  blown  up*,  and  he  had  the  ill  luck 

»  *  He  once  ooroiQanded  a  ninetyrgun  shipi  when  she  took  fire 
imd  blew  ^p.  He  remained  on  bcMird  the  last  man^  when^  finding 
t)^  fif^  80  ho)  ttoaf  ht  ooidcl  8t<iti4  it  m  longer,  he  to6|c  Un  \vatt9 
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to  im  three  lboa««nd  br«v«><felki#ft  bbmt'to' iioMli 
ift  the  eoiiTBe  oC  %  Ibw  niQHths  horn  varloM  tAtft 
Oleasters.  These  things,  ho^verer,  a|«  the  fkte  ^of 
W^r*  iO^d  ure  eet  d^mi  to  tirie  geueml  Meooiit^  I 
regret  to  any^  the  Hoiit  Cajilfiifi  ie  ooeaskniHlly  % 
severe  sufferer  by  the  gMt^  ami  perhnpeiione  the 
beiter  #iii*  foreign  eHmoteB;  but^  whei)  leleraMy 
w^i  no  nmn  ouii  enjoy  himseif  more,  Tb  the 
fraukuess  of  the  sailor  he  mutes  the  ^ddrese  oS  tlie 
ikim  6f  fttihioH  and  of  tlie  world;  il  is  'impossible 
to  iinagine*  a  mare  ngiteenble  comptoiqiit  f  must 
also  style  him^^although  a  sailor,  and  tisry  nMt^ 
iiight^d^"*^  ci^iittil  hand  aoross  a  oountpy,  and  very 
fond  of  a  bit  of  blood* 

Billy  Wiiliamsoa  is  tiie  most  straightforward 
rider  of  this  Hunt,  and  a  very  popular  ohari>eter 
wherever  he  goes.  He  is  a  seooud  Ajax-^fearless 
aod  intrepid ;  and  being  six  feet  higli,  H^ith  great 
strength^  and  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  he  is  just 
the  uian  to  get  to  hounds  over  a  stiff  counti^y,  on 
a  good  horse^  There  is,  l)o\raver,  some  truth  in 
what;  die  farmer  said  about  the  eoKe-imti  nag. 
lie  oertainly  is  too  severe  upon  his  horse,  and 
does  not  piok  his  ground  enough  for  a  mau  of 
hia  weight  to  live  with  boumls  to  the  end  of  n 
good  run.  He  should  reooilec^  he  rides  fifteen 
etoiie,  and  is  wluit  is  oalled  long  in  the  leg*^ 
though  none,  peHiaps,  the  worse  for  that  Billy 
Williamsan  is  one  of  the  right  stamp  of  young 
men,  and  I  wish  it  were  possible  he  oould  stock  half 


Q^t  of  hi«  .pockety  cut  cS  hit  trqwiieii,  aiid  putting  pflT  hia  coU, 
oommiited  himsdf  to  the  wavft^  whcsoe  he  waa  picked  up,  unhiui. 


^  .fPUQties  in  England  witk  ih  MOfrU  Wa  «ve 
}m^  to  b(mt  aoH'^^t  UmX  I  Uopa  m;  Uifctbm 
IViB  fitpuld  be  invio«ibl«)«  . 

Mr^Uarlttod  of  Sutton  Hull  it  avoryprttty 
pei^rmcir  ovor  a  country,  and  had  a  vary  neat  stud 
fat"  1^  man  of  bis  ligbt  ^v^igbt  Tbay  appeaml 
aitber  (fuito  thorougb*brad  or  ivitbin  a  tonobar) 
and  tkree  of  the  four  iv^re  purebaiad  of  Mrt 
Ralph  iiambtott^ 

On  tba  morning  of  Wndnaadigr  Ibn  18th  I 
(|nitted  Sadgefield)  and  mat  Mr»  JBo^vaer'»  karriani 
i^bont  four  milea  from  Ruibyford  Inn«  This  gan« 
tjlamw  resides  at  Bi»bop  Auckland)  about  tan 
miles  to  tba  westward  of  Sedgefield,  and  i^t  about 
•qual  distanoaa  fr<nn  the  Haby  and  S^dgefiald 
Hunts*  He  himself  was  out  in  a  scarlet  ooi|t; 
but  bia  bounds  ware  bunted  by  an  fimateur,  and 
what  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  called  a  ttatea* 
i^il*>-^Anglice|  a  Ye0$nau*  Tba  Statesman  bora 
was  $be  wall^knoivn  Tommy  ClHtpmanj  whom  I 
afterwards  sa^v  wiUi  liord  Darlington's  bounds* 
Knowing  him  to  be  a  sportsnmn,  I  tried  hand  to 
gat  a  wrinkle  or  two  out  o£  him  as  to  tba  ccmntry, 
^c«;  bMt  Jobu  BurralPs  lingo  is  plain  fingliah 
to  bisi  iM^d  noting  bu;t  a  glossary  could  haw 
anid)lfid  us  to  bold  sweat  converse*  It  sometimes 
bappans  that  oui'  Soutlieru  StatMmn  are  difficult 
to  campiaband;    but  Tommy  Chapman   would 

Si«gla  the  Devil  bnnself  unless  he  ware  bred  ib 
urhftin* 

On  this  day  I  racogniaed  in  tba  field  the  young 
Oxonian  whose  horse  I  bad  blopded  at  the  end 

of  a  fine  day's  sport  with  Sir  Thomas  Moitya'a 
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lioun(!s  two  years  ago,  and  by  which'  the  Iffo  of 
the  poor  animal  was  saved.'  I  did  not  then  knoB' 
his  name,  but  found  it  to  be  Greg^on,  and  was 
informed  that  he  had  a  pretty  property  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  was'  lil^ely  to  make  a  good  s|H>rt8- 
man,  and  was  much  patronised  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Ltimbton. 

After  my  hare-hunting  with  Mr.  Bowser,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Duncombe  Shafto 
at  Whitworth,  where  a  large  party  was  assembled, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Harlana.  On  the  side- 
board at  Whitworth  I  saw  several  racing  cups. 
They  were  won  by  a  horse  called  Whitworth,  by 
Agonistes— a  very  fair  racer,  and  the  sire  of  many 
capital  hunters.  Mr.  Shafto  still  breeds  thorough- 
bred ones. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shafto  (commonly  called  Tom 
Shajiojj  brother  to  Mr.  Duncombe  Shafto,  is  a 
very  conspicuous  character  in  the  Lambton  Hunt^ 
and  may  be  truly  termed  a  dear  hver  of  fox^ 
htmilng.  He  has  before  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion as  having  possessed,  as  well  as  having  made 
a  hunter  of,  that  very  celebrated  horse,  the 
original  Clipper^  on  which  that  fine  rider,  Mr. 
Lindo,  for  so  many  years  starred  over  Leicester- 
!ihire.  The  temper  of  this  horse  was  very  violent, 
and  he  gave  Mr.  Shafto  a  great  many  falls  before 
he  completed  his  education.  Falls,  we  know,  are 
awkward  things,  and  not  unfi*equently  do  they 
damp  the  ardour  of  young  sportsmen,  aifd  give 
^hen^  a  distaste  for  the  rough,  though  noble, 
amusen^ent  of  fox-hunting ;  but  when  I  relate  an 

Wiecdotp  of  Mr?  Tbonifts  Shafto,  who  wiU  assert 


,tha(^ ;  with  such  men  as  himself,  broken  bones  or 
frac^red  skulls  would  be  even  as  a  feather  in  tha 
scal^  against  the  impassioned  delight  of  this  noble 
science  ? 

Twenty  years  since,  Mr.  Thomas  Shafto  was 
a  Ci^tain  in  tlie  North  York  Militia,  and  quar- 
tered in  the  Sister  Kingdom.  Having  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  he  took  his  passage  in  a  Liver- 
pool packet,  a^d  attempted  to  cross  the  Channel 
on  his  return  to  England.  The  propelling  power 
of  steam  was  then  unkaowu— at  least  for  nautical 
uses—- and,  by  the  violence  of  adverse  winds,  the 
vessel  could  not  keep  her  course.  Being  driven 
near  shore,  with  but  little  prospect  of  weathering 
it,  the  Captain  of  the  packet  thought  proper  to 
apprise  his  passengers  of  their  imminent  peril-^ 
adding,  mdeed,  that  he  had  no  hopeM  of  saving 
them  from  a  watery  grave  ! 

Captain  Shafto  was  accompanied  at  this  time 
by  one  of  his  brother  officers,  and  both  heard  tlie 
dreadful  tidings  at  the  same  moment.  Captain 
Johnson  fell  on  his  knees,  tmd  b^an  to  implore 
the  Throne  of  Grac«;  and  doubtless  Captain 
Shafto  did  the  same  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from 
his  dread,  surprise.  But  such  is  the  infirmity  of 
comipt  nature,  that  mortal  man  can  with  difficulty 
renounce  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  or  persuade 
hhnself  he  shall  find  still  better  in  the  next; 
and.  this  must  have  been  tlie  case  with  Tom 
Shafto*  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  on  this 
trying  occasion  Lord  Darlington  and  his  fox- 
jiounds,  as  well  as  his  friend  Ralph  Lambton, 
fl jtted  i^cfoss  his  fancy  j  for  iu  the  agony  qS  the 
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moment  \^  di4  not  exclaim,  lik«  the  jailor  m  tbe 

Bible,  ''  fFhat  $hall  I  do  (q  ie  Mn^V  buit, 
aittiog  up  in  his  bed,  he  heaved  a  deep,  iiigb,  ai>d 
addressed  his  brother  officer  iu  the  follppring 
HFQrds— ^^^  I  say,  Bpb,  oo  more  Uckeaby  whin* ! !  '* 
Surely  this  was  the  ruliitg  passion  strong  in  death  I 

On  another  occasion,  Mr«  Thomas  Shafto 
«Sord^  m  instance  of  the  prevalence— we  might 
almost  call  it  dominion— -«f  any  particular  gratir 
ficatiettt  over  thought,  word,  and  deed*  He  yvm 
once  present  when  the  ora^rical  powers  oj[  some 
of  our  leading  Senators  became  the  topic  of  dia» 
course,  and,  amongst  others^  Earl  Grey's  name 
was  mentioned.  ^^  A  good  speaker,"  observed 
Tom ;  ^^  bat  he  can't  ride  over  Stanley  pastires." 
At  another  time,  he  was  asked  why  he  quitted  a 
friend's  house  when  a  certain  family,  just  returned 
from  Paris,  came  to  pay  him  a  visit  ?  ^^  I  donH 
like  them,"  said  he ;  <^  they  are  balf  Ft0nchj 
hoifEngliMh:' 

Mr*  Thomas  Shafto  is  a  single  man,  and  at 
present  resides  with  his  elder  brother  at  WhiW 
worths  He  is  an  excellent  judge  of  a  horse)  <it 
gpod  sportsman^  and  rider;  and,  whatis  m^tae^  a 
•very  good  fellow^  To  the  eye,  it  must  he  allowed 
he  has  some  personal  peculiaritie»^the  staaight- 
cut  coat ;  boots  and  breeches  by  no  means  gondi; 
a  little  of  his  friend  Sir  Tatton's  style* about  him 
(byi  n«  means  a  bad  one !),  and  he^  rides  a  rsoe 
neiirly  aa  well.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  humbug 
about  liim  \  but  if  Ihere  wa%  I  nuisti  esteem  ibim 

'  '   •A  faTorite  eovert  in  Lord  Darlington's  Hunt^  near  Catterick 
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for  Ainkiog  of  fox-hunting  in  bis  last  moment8M» 
at  least^  In  t^hat  he  had  readon  to  believe  would 
be  his  laat* 

On  Tbureday,  14th  of  December,  [  turned  my 
back  upon  Durham»  and  went  to  vi»it  a  Shropshire 
acquiiintaneei  named  Flounders,  who  resides  at 
Yarrn.  I  was,  when  at  his  house,  within  a  very 
easy  difltoncc  of  the  far-famed  Hurworth  houndS| 
whieh  met  the  next  day  at  Croft  Bridge,  on  the 
Great  North  Road,  and  whieh  bridge  divides  the 
counties  of  Yoilc  and  Durham.  As  it  was,  I  was 
too  hite  for  dinner ;  but  I  at  one  time  despaired  of 
getting  to  my  friend  at  all,  and  by  a  circumstance 
worth  naming. 

The  distance  from  Darlington  (which  I  passed 
through)  to  Yarm  is  five  miles,  for  which  I 
allowed  myself  somewhat  about  half  an  hour,  the 
rood  being  none  of  the  best,  but  I  did  not  reach 
it  under  an  hour.  The  delay  arose  from  my  maet^ 
ing  something,  which  I  could  only  compare  to  a 
moff^g  helk  Excuse  my  profaneness-^f  such  it 
dan  be  eaUed^ibr  I  cannot  find  any  other  simile. 
This  toroed  out  to  be  a  locomotive  steam-engine, 
wbiehy  rannhig  parallel  with  and  close  to  tlie 
nad,  9Q  alarmed  my  hack,  that  it  was  in  vain  that 
I  triad'  to  inake  him  face  it.  This,  however,  is 
not  %o  be  wondered  at ;  for  a  horse  is  naturally  a 
timid  animal,  and  this  machine  was  enough  to 
alarm  ^e  Devil  himself,  if  he  bad  met  with  it, 
aa  my  horse  did,  out  of  his  own  country.  The 
niglit  was  dark,  whieh  increased  the  terrors  of  it : 
and  it  really  was  a  frightful  object,  The  n^isf  of 
the  wheels-— perhaps  twenty  pairs -«tlie  working 
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of  the  engine,  the  blazing  fires  of  blue  and  yellow 
hues,  the  hissing  of  the  steam,  and  the  black- 
faced  wretches,  with  their  red  lips  and  white 
teeth,  running  to  and  fro,  all  conspired  to  heighten 
the  resemblance,  and  my  astonishment  increased 
the  more  when  I  reflected  on  such  a  nuisance  as 
this  being  suffered  so  close  to  a  turnpike  road. 
The  only  way  in  which  I  got  past  it  at  last  was 
to  get  my  horse  into  a  hole,  with  his  tail  towards 
the  machine,  but  I  never  saw  an  animal  so 
alanhed. 

On  Friday  morning,  Mr.  Flounders  accompa- 
nied me  to  Croft  Bridge  to  meet  the  Hurworth 
hounds,  which  place  was  about  eight  miles  firom 
Yarm.  Our  road  led  us  through  the  village  of 
Hurworth,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  kennel, 
and  we  overtook  the  hounds  going  to  covert. 
They  were  accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Wilkinson 
and  his  whipper-in ;  and  Mr.  Flounders  took  this 
opportunity  of  introducing  me  to  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
I  found  him  very  much  what  I  expected  to  find 
him — a  well-fed  Englishnian,  with  a  back  as 
broad  as  those  of  three  of  our  dandies  put  to- 
gether 5  mounted  on  a  finely  shaped  chesnut-horse, 
looking  very  like  a  hunter  to  carry  seventeen 
stone  which  he  had  then  on  his  back;  with  a 
keen  eye  in  his  head,  and  a  veiy  intelligent  coun- 
tenance— strong,  to  be  sure,  in  the  dialect  of  his 
country,  but  looking  very  much  like  a  sportsman. 

There  was  a  very  large  field  of  sportsmen  as- 
sembled on  this  day— amounting  to  at  least  one 
hundred,  which  is  a  very  unusual  circunistance 

with  this  pack,    Mri  Lambton's  bounds,  however. 
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Wett  gone  from  Sedgefield,  and  Lord  Darliogton's 
were  a  long  way  oflf ;  so  it  was  suj^lied  by  the 
gentlemen  of  those  Hunts,  many  of  whom  had 
come  a  long  distance  for  the  occasion. 

We  proceeded  to  draw  Dinsdale  Wood,  a 
covert  of  some  size,  and  situated  on  a  steep  hang- 
ing bank.  Before  throwing  in  his  hounds,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to 
accompany  him  into  the  wood,  and  see  him  find 
his  fox.  This  invitation  I  readily  accepted,  and 
so  far  I  was  much  gratified.  He  found  his  fox 
almost  instantly,  and  in  very  excellent  style.  His 
halloos  were  very  capital,  and  his  ear  unusually 
quick.  This  was  not  all.  We  had  a  very 
baffling  fox  on  foot— very  unwilling  to  break-— 
and  his  turns  were  short  and  frequent.  The  pack 
and  their  master,  however,  were  quite  a  match 
for  him,  and  for  about  five  minutes,  the  scene— 
witnessed  only  by  ourselves  —  was  enchanting* 
^^  Have  at  him.  Music,  good  bitch !"  halloo'd 
Matty.  '^  By  G--d !  th'  ast  better  gang  away,  for 
thott'lt  die  if  thou  don't.  Have  at  him  again, 
Cruiser,  old  fellow !  but  thou'lt  have  his  head  in 
thy  mouth  before  neight*."  Oh  I  that  I  could 
give  his  view-halloos  on  paper !  but  that  can't  be 
done.  They  were  enough  to  raise  a  man  firom 
the  dead ! 

The  bad  part  of  the  story  is  now  to  come^ 
Sportsman-like,  Mr.  Wilkinson  wuthed  to  see  his 

*  Mr.  WiUdnson  told  me>  that  last  season  his  hounds  ran  a 
fox  twdive  milea  in  the  dark,  and  kill^  him^  and  CruiMr  brought 
hia  bead  home  to  him  at  night. 
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hounda  get  well  away  with  their  fox,  and  thm^ 
fore  stood  still  aiid  blew  his  horn ;  but  he  9k&tM 
have  ridden  on,  atid  bhnr^n  hh  horn }  fbr  when 
we  got  to  the  top  of  the  eo^rt,  not  a  beittvd, 
exeept  a  few  that  were  with  us,  could  \vt  get  ^ht 
of.  "I  know  whert  they  are  gone,^  snid  Mr. 
Wilkinson ;  ^^  you  must  follow  me,  for  -we  shall 
never  get  over  that  steH*."  I  dW  fbllow  him, 
and  he  took  me  to  an  awkward  ford;  but  vf^ 
might  just  as  well  hAve  gone  around  by  York; 
The  hounds  had  a  eaj^tal  run  of  an  hour,  attd 
killed  their  fbx,  but  only  In  the  preaoBfce  of  a 
ehosen  f<!w,  who  were  bold  enough  and  forlubats 
Cinough  to  get  well  over  this  Awkward  «tel'(*«^ 
Billy  Williamson,  I  beltevoi  being  the  first '!» 
<^harge  it.  It  n*as  deep  and  rotten,  and  the 
ehange  that  was  effeeted  in  the  colour  of  the 
cMefHint  wbite^Gords  of  those  gentlemen  \rh^ 
dr<^iped  short  at  it  plainly  shelved  what  sort  of 
a  bottom  it  had. 

Two  things  were  now  evident :  I  was  c|ttlle  #■ 

sure  they  Mere  in  for  a  run,  and  I  ^VM  equally  ^  "^ 
sure  I  should  see  nothing  of  it  unless  let^nby 
some  lucky  tum^  I  did  not,  however,  quit '  my 
pilot;  but  strange  to  say,  I  rode  for exaetly  one 
hour  about  fifty  yards  behind  him,  witiiout  mrer 
hearing  the  tongue  of  a  hound  until  within  the 
last  ten  minutes.  When  we  did  get  up  to  tbem, 
the  thing  was  over;  the  wlichwhoo^  w«ui  only 
wanting;  they  had  not  tasted  him,  but  he  was 
df  %4  beat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  Matty  bad 

*  Anglice^  a  hrook. 
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biittliy  tbd  bradK  It  must  have  beea  a  beautiful 
nm  ftir  thow^  who  aav  it.  The  (Kioe  was  excel* 
lenlv'C^^l  ^^  country  very  good  indeed  for  the 
pDWumals* 

I  bad  two  iieasona  why  I  did  not  reigret  this 
wiwg  turn,  at  fint  starttug*  Firsty  I  and  my 
home  might  have  beai  planted  in  tlie  stell ;  and 
secondly,  it  wes  a  great  treat  to  me  to  see  Matty 
Wilkinson  and  bis  chesnut  horse  get  over^  or, 
I  should  mther  say,  cft9p  owr,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  fences,  in  the  very  masterly  manner  in 
whitih  thsy  both  pcrfonned.  He  has  ridden  this 
hoKse  three  seasona  without  having  had  a  fitU  from 
him^  and  when  I  saw  him  creepidg  over  hie 
fencCS)  which  appeared  nothieg  to  hini^  whilst  ngf 
hOBse  was  flying  over  them,  and  afraid  to  touch  a 
thorn,  I  almost  envied  his  great  weight  Certiun^ 
ho^vever,  ie  it,  that  hunters  carrying  heavy  men 
do  walk  into  their  fences  in  a  most  envii^Ie 
manner,  although  indeed,  if  they  did  not  walk 
into  thew,  they  could  iHsfer  ^Ulop  across  a  deep 
'  ^i»wtry  for  an  hour  and  a  hundred  fences  into  the 
bargein* 

I  really  was  much  pleased  with  the  scientific 
nwui^r  in  which  Mrv  Wilkinson  and  his  hoiae 
crossed,  the  country  in  this  hour's  gallop^  We 
esjohavged  but  few  words  with  each  other— with 
the  €iiception  of  his  telling  me  he  was  too  heavy 
for  a  hnntsmun»  and  an  occasional  Imnentatipn  of 
our  ill  luek.  Matty,  however,  once  addressed  his 
hofse^  and  it  had  the  desired,  effect  We  came  to 
a  very  awkward  fence,  a  wide  ditch  from  us,  and 
no  footing  for  our  horses  but  among  some  strong 
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stubs.  ''  Tak  time,  lad,''  said  Matty,  tlie  lad  * 
did  fake  time,  and  did  it  like  a  workman.  To- 
wards the  end  of  our  gallop  we  eame  to  anotker 
still  worse  place.  It  was  high  and  stiff,  and' Mar 
to  a  tree.  Matty  ixxle  up  to  it,  and  not  liking  it, 
stood  looking  at  it  /^  Shall  I  try  and  pull  dowh 
those  strong  binders  ?"  said  I.  ^^  No,  no^"  replied 
Matty,  ^^  we'll  gang  at  it ;"  and  over  he  went,  at 
a  good  hand  gallop^  All  his  fences  but  this  wert 
taken  either  at  a  stand  or  in  a  walk.  In  his 
gallop  he  stood  up  in  his  ftirrups,  remluding  me 
much  of  the  New  Forert  Harbin,  and  I  think  theit 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  waistbandfe;  of  their 
breeches.  Caesar  wished  €assius  were  faMer,  but 
here  this  wish  were  vain. 

This  certainly  was  a  good  run,  and  a  good 
finish.  We  drew  again,  and  fhtee  foites  all  broke 
covert  at  the  same  moment ;  but  we  did  nothing 
worth  speaking  of,  although  they  tadted  olie  of 
thepn. 

After  hunting  this  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
dining  at  Hutton  Bonville,  near  Northallerton^ 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Towers.  Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together ;  and  here  I  was  under  the  roof  of 
a  man  as  fond  of  hounds  and  everything  belonging 
to  them  as  m3r8el£i  His  father  kept  fox-hounds 
thirty«five  years  at  his  own  expense ;  and  his  lady 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr*  Baker,  of  Elemore  Hall, 
near  Durham,  one  of  the  keenest  sportsmen  of  hia 

*  Tbifl  raminik  me  of  an  aneodote  of  a  capital  dd  ^Nurtoinaii-" 
Johnny  Wynne  of  Ryton — ^in  Sir  Richatd  PulesUm's  oountry. 
He  rode  a  very  good  black  horse  aboat  fifteen  seasons,  but  he  never 
ciDed  him  anything  bat  *«  the  oolt«" 
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bivn  or  dny  other  man's  day.  Worse  is  the  lock, 
he  is  now  past  the  age  of  ttiati  j  but  is '  ^still  to  be 
seiii'  by  the  covert's  side  when  the  plaoe  of 
meeting  is  Dear  BleincM^ ;  ahd  ouiy  thiee  years 
ago  he  rode  Jenny  Homer  ti  Middlehamibr  the 
Hunters'  Stake?  (^ntlemeii'  riders),  and  i^on  his 
race  in  style,  •    '  •  * 

Saturday,  I6th.<*-Hariug  left  two  hots^  'At 
Norton  Conyers,  I  met  Lord  Darlington's  hounds 
on  this  day  at  Firby,  abont  three  miles  froin 
Newton  House.  It  rained  very  hard  when  I  left 
Hutton  Bofaville,  and  when  I  got  to  the  place  of 
me^tiiig  I  found  nclither  great  coat  nor  mud  boots 
had  hdd  the  desired  effect  I  was  ^  spoiled  foi- 
the  day/'  as  the  dandies  have  it  We  had  no 
sport  in  the  morning-— great  pari  of  which  was 
passed  by  Mr.  Milbanke's  fire-side,  waiting  for 
the  rain  to  abate-^but  a  most  agreeable  evening 
at  Mr.  John  Monson's,  where  Sir  Bellingham 
Graham  was  staying,  and  two  or  three  more  of 
Mr.  Mi's  friends*  Amongst  them  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Wyvill,  Member  for  York,  whose 
manly  and  independent  speeches  in  Pariiament  I 
had  often  read  and  admired.  There  is  a  vast  deal 
of  the  native  Englishman  about  this  Mr.  Wyvillj 
and  a  very  considerable  share  of  talent;  aild— ^ 
what  tendered  him  in  no  wise  less  estimable  iti 
my  ^ye»-^he  has  always  been  a  good  friend  to 
fox-hounds.  He  hunted  until  he  turned  thk  scale 
against  twenty-two  stone,  and  that  stops  all  men 
except  old  Harbin  and  John  Wai*d. 

Sunday,  17tli. — ^Returned  to  my  old  quarters 
at  Norton  Conyers,  and  was  happy  to  h^r  that 


hoid  Parliagtoii'e  hoiuidfi  had  hiMi  some  pretty, 
aport  in  my  ahawoe*  I  was  also  glad  to  fiad  Hit 
Bellingham  in  better  health,  ao4  his  stud  i^cqverr 
ing  from  aome  bangs  aiid  braisiae  that  horses  will 
get  Hitheii  ridden  straiglit  oveir  a  cloi^  a^iii|;ry< 
I  had  aIsq  the  pleaeure  to  hear^  on  good  authorityi 
that  the  Friday  after  our  capital  run,  the  Lambton 
houada  had  another  tickler  in  their  home  country, 
which  again  produced  many  alarming  ^mptpms 
among  the  horses^  and  several  awkward  ej^ses 
from  their  riders. 

Monday,  18th.«^Liord  DaxlingtoaVi.  houn^f 
tti^st  at  Catteriiik  Lime  Kilas>.  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miltfafrom  Nortou:CoDyeiti;  but  Sir  J^eUinghwn 
Graham  fought  shy*  Lake  all  old  masters  of 
fox-hounds,  tlie  pleasure  of  hunting  r  witii  any 
other  man's  pack  is  not  sufficient  .to  m«dce  him 
right  keen,  so  I  lost  the  pleasure  of  his  company* 
We  found  t\i*o,  if  not  three,  ioxos  in  Tunatall 
whin,  and  one  went  away  over  a  good  QQuatry# 
The  Peer,  howeveri  was  not  aware  of  it,  and 
having  the  body  of  the  houuds  with  himself  in 
^  whin,  Will  Price  got  forward  and  stopped 
those  that  went  away.  But  for  thia,  we  might 
have  had  a  run^  although  thore  was  but  a  middling 
scent.  I  thought  this  looked  like  a  good  country 
for  a  good  fox«  We  found  again,  •  but  h^  ran  very 
short,  and,;  being  twenty  miles  from  h^ne^  I  left 
about  three  o'clock. 

As  one  of  the  iield  was  going  to  Bcdale^  and 
my  hack  was  tlierey  I  put  myself  under  his  prot^c^i 
tiott,  for  I  was  in  a  strange  country.  Our.  road 
lay  through* the  Duke  of  Leeds'  domain^  Hornby 


Caistle,  Aad  I  was  sarprised  to  find  Mch  a  great 
extent  ^of  gnaing  land.  For  sewtal  miles  before 
M-e  came  to  the  park,  ire  rode  aorofls  so  many 
largo  grass  fields  thai  I  faneied  myself  going  over 
Lieicestershire.  The  Castle  appeared  a  fine  baiM* 
ing  as  we  passed  witiiln  a  mile  of  it,  kit  my 
ittentioB  wBfl  arrested  by  the  immeMe  nambe^  oi 
hddle  gates  on  this  domain,  anHmnting,  I  was 
told,  to  many  more  tlmn  a  thousami«.  These  were 
put  up  when  his  Grwce  kept  hairien ;  aad,  with 
a  small  field,  such  as  generally  attend  hounds  <rf* 
that  description,  would  almost  preclude  the  n^ 
oesdlty  of  leaping*  The  Duke  was  out  only  t^vice 
whtfn  I  was  in'  the  country,  and  then  I  thought  he 
ssenied  more  attentive  to  What  his  training  groom 
liad  to  say  to  him  than  to  ony^iug  else  going  en 
in  the  field*  His  Grace,  however,  is  a  preserver 
of  feaees^  and  therefore  long  may  he  live  I 

Tuesday,  19th.--<»Met  the  Hurwortb  at  the 
third  miloHBtone  from  NcNrthallertan  on  the  Bo* 
roughbridge  road.  We  soon  found  a  fox|  and 
tlHi  hoHmk  had  a  good  ran,  marking  him  to 
ground  in  Lord  Darlington's  country ;  but  no  one 
saw  it  after  the  first  three  miles,  and  very  few  so 
far,  for  the  pace  was  tremendous,  and 'the  fences 
aw  All.  What  floored  us  all,  howevet^  was  the 
river  Swale^  which  the  fox  crossed,  after  baring 
previoudy  passed  the  Wisk,  at  whiefa  Sir  Belling^ 
ham  got  a  floorer.  Some  of  the  luH'semeii  H"ere 
ferry'd  over  the  Swale;  but  as  we  met  Will 
Price,  wlva  was  crossing  tlie  country  in  pursuit  erf* 
one  of  Lord  DsdrUngton's  terriers  that  was  le^ 
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and  who  informed  us  the  hounds  wera  full  fpUr 
miieB  a  head,  running  very  hard,  myself  and  a 
great  many  more  did  not  go  into  the  boat.  We 
knew  there  was  no  .draw  for  a  second  fox^  aud 
therefore  it  appeared  useless. 

This  was  decidedly  the  best  scenting  day  I 
isaw  throughout  the  last  season ;  but  I  ani  sony 
to  add  it  terminated  unfortunately*  Mr;  Wilkin- 
son violated  tlte  rules  of  fox*hunting,  by  bolting 
his  fox  from,  and  killing  him  on,  one  of  Lord 
Darlington's  earths,  but  a  short  distance  from  his 
kennel  door. 

This  day,  after  hunting.  Sir  Bellinghum  Gra*- 
ham  and  myself  went  on  a  visit  to  Newton  House, 
where  we  met  several  of  our  sporting  friends. 
We  found  our  iK>ble  host  a  good  deal  annoyed  by 
the  report  that  had  reached  him  of  a  foK  being 
bolted  and  killed  from  one  of  his  own  earths; 
and,  .much  as  I  may  respect  Mr.  Wilkinson  as  a 
sportsman,  I  must  not  attempt  to  justify  him  here. 
He  has  been  a  master  of  fox*hounds  many  years, 
and  we  might  as  well  assert  that  Lord  Eldon 
knew  nothhig  of  the  laM^s  of  his  Court,  as  that 
Mr.  Wilkinson  was  ignorant  of  the  fox-hmntioag 
code.  A  huntsman  has  a  prescriptive  right  to 
hunt  his  fox  into  another  man's  country,  and  to 
kill  him,  if  he  can,  by  catching  him  above  ground; 
but  the  moment  he  earths,  that  moment  iie  is  in 
his  castle,  and  is  inviokble*  I  repeat,  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  (the 
rule,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  killed  this  fox. 
It  ifi«a  reflection  upon  him  as  a  sportsman }  but  1 
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am  told  Ke  made  an  acknowledgment  of  his  error, 
and  therefore  no  more  must  be  thought  of  it* 
"  To  err  in  human ;  to  forgive  divine." 

As  v^e  were  drinking  our  wine  after  dinner, 
at  Newton  House,  and  this  subject  ^ras  in  discus- 
sion, I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  my  notions  respecting  it  were  correct.  I 
did  not  appeal  to  Lord  Darlington,  although  so 
much  the  older  sportsman  of  the  two^  but  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  as 
having  hunted  six  or  seven  different  countries,  and 
therefore  more  competent  to  decide  the  question 
geneittlly.  He  gave  us  a  clincher.  "  I  was  once 
out,^^  said  he,  "  with  Lord  Lonsdale  in  Leicester^ 
shire,  and  we  ran  a  fox  into  a  spout  in  the  Quom 
countiy.  He  was  to  be  seen,  and  almost  to  be 
touched,  but  the  whipper-in  could  not  bolt  him 
without  moving  two  or  three  stones.  *'  Don^t 
touch  them,^  said  Lord  L. ;  and  Slack  was 
ordered  to  take  his  hounds  away.  The  example 
of  this  old  and  good  sportsman  is  worthy  of  being 
imitated. 

I'  was  amused  with  the  effect  the  murder  of 
this  fox  had  upon  Dick,  Lord  Darlington^s  firfet 
whipper-in.  It  appeared  to  affect  him  quite  as 
much  as  his  late  bad  fall,  and,  with  *'  a  face  as 
long  as  my  arm,'^  he  told  me,  he  thought  it  a  very 
nngenteel  action. 

Wednesday,  20th.  —Lord  Darlington  met  at 
Flyntorf.  We  drew  the  famous  Uckenby  whin 
blank,  and  then  on  to  Pepper  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Arden :  neither  the  Colonel  nor  his 
fpxes  were  «t  \\o\ae  j  nor  indee4  coul(J  I  see  any 
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lying  for  a  fox,  bot  there  h  a  fine  Mimfry  here. 
One  of  my  horses  having  been  takea  lU  'Ht 
Novtballerto^)  I  fitted  obotit  two  o'clook^  and 
lost  a  pretty  burst  of  twenty^five  aiututes,  with '  a 
kill.  It  was  late  when  hotd  Darlington  mid  his 
party  ratarded  to  Ne^vton  House,  having  hiEul  a 
trot  of  neai'ly  twenty  miles  in  rain  and  darkness, 

Thursday,  :21st  «^  Sir  Belltngham  Graham 
returned  home,  but  1  remained  at  Newton  House, 
intefiding  to  quit  the  next  day  for  Melton  Mow- 
ht^f  Tlie  Glasgow  mail  would  have  picked  me 
up  at  his  Lordship's  gates  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
eveaing,  and  I  should  have  been  in  very  good  time 
for  the  Quora  hounds  the  next  moruingi  liav^ 
had  ttie  promise  of  a  mount  for  tlmt  deff  and  thia 
next.  The  coach,  however,  was  full,  aa  that 
speculation  failed* 

Tills  was  a  day  of  note  in  the  annals  of  fine*- 
huntii^.  It  produced  that  brilliant  r\\n  with 
Lord  Anson's  hounds  from  Bnderby^  in  Leicea^ 
temhire,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Loraine  Smith.  Young 
Peyton,  as  he  is  called,  went  to  the  end  of  it ;  but 
bis  fanKHis  mare  Edgecot  paid  the  forfeit  of  her 
life;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Braithwaite  likewis?  saw 
him  killed*  Lord  Anson  was  also  near  doing  the 
same  at  the  expense  of  two  tired  and  one  dead 
liorse;  but  it  was  awfully  sevei-e»  The  fiimh,  I 
am  told,  was  grand,  as  the  detith  took  place  in  the 
castle  at  Ashby  de  la  Zoucli,  in  Derbyshire,'  fiflieen 
miles  point  blank  from  KnAi^rhy***be^  paee  mil  tke 
« wayi  I  saw  Mr.  Loraine  Smith  in  London  iu  the 
spring,  iukI  he  told  me  he  had  built  a  (riumplial 
arch  ou  the   is^t  which  produced  so  gallant  a 


fi)3(i  and  1^  run  well  deserving  of  a  record  beyond 
the  day.    . 

..  There  i^,  generally  apeakuig,;  something  linV" 
f  i^tibly  amusing  in  the  active  workings  of  iwH^o* 
derate  ae^l }  and  particular^  so  when  tho  object 
in  pursuit  is  of  an  agreeable  nature^,  and  one  with 
which  we  ouraelves  can  syiupathise.  Th^  truth  of 
thias  wll»  I  thiuki  be  exemplified  in  a  .short 
acfH>vpt  I  am  enabled  to  give  of  J\lr»  Matthew 
Wilkinsoni  as  a  master,  of  fox«hounds  and  a 
aportom^n'"^  the  style  and  character  of  .the  Old 
Sohooh 

Mr«  Matthew  Wilkinson  is  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers^  two  of  whom  are  now  alive  and 
are  the  representatives  of  a  family  long  seated  in 
the  county  of  Durhami  and  possessing  property^ 
amountiug,  as  I  was  informed,  to  somewhat  better 
than  2000/»  per  annum  in  land«  To  distinguish 
their  Christian  names  re<|uires  a  sliort  prefaock 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  custottis  and 
manners  of  the  northeni  counties  of  this  Island 
ave  awaroi'  that  in  them  Jolm  is  called  Johnmif  y 
William)  Wilijf  J  Thomas^  Tammy;  Matthew^ 
Mmttjfj  and  so  on,  adding  the  y  to  the  terminal 
tion  .of  every  name  that  can  receive  it,  and  otherr 
wise  corrupting  it  when  the  y  does  not  sound 
prettily  to  the  ear.  Thus,  then,  the  elder  of  these 
iNtotiheie)  Thomas^  was  called  Twimy;  the  so* 
condi  liozalure,  ia  dubbed  X<ia(^y»  and  still  farther 
cwrupted  by  his  particulars;  and  Matthew  is 
known  by  no  other  Appellatk^n  than  JbfoMy^  or 
Mottka  Wilkinson,  maister  of  and  hoontsman  to 
the  Uurworth  Hounds*    These  are  what  critics 
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term  ^^  the  ahortloDS  of  familiarities ;"  ji^t  t^  ,W<^jaJl4 
be  useless  to  adopt  any  otber  phraseology;  sa.I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  adheriog  to  the;* vulgar 
tongue. 

The  Hurworth  Hounds  were  originally  hajr* 
rierS)  but  were  promoted  to  fox'*hound3  thirty-six 
years  ago,  nearly  thirty  of  which  they  were,  kept 
at  his  sole  expense  by  the  elder  brother  Tomniyi 
who  died  about  seven  years  back.  Tommy,  I  was 
informed,  had  the  advantages  of  education,  was  a 
very  superior  sportsman,  and  his  view-halloo^  whieh 
was  magnificent,  is  said  to  be  still  echoed  in  Hut« 
ton  Ranby  Woods.  Lozzy  comes  next  in  the  first 
page  of  the  Family  Bible.  He  resides  at  Heig- 
ington,  not  far  from  Rushyford,  but  about  ten 
miles  from  the  kennel,  and  of  course  conti*ibulf8 
to  the  expense  of  the  hounds.  He  is  very  Heen ; 
rides  any  distance  to  covert— in  the  old  style— on 
his  hunter;  and  thinks  lightly  of  twenty-five  miles 
home  in  the  dark  after  a  good  run.  He  also  is 
esteemed  a  fair  sportsman. 

Matty,  however,  is  the  hero  of  my  tale ;  and 
his  character  is  described  in  a  few  words.  He 
boasts  of  no  scholastic  education,  no  collegiate 
reading ;  neither  does  he  appear  to  be  much  'under 
the  discipline  of  art.  But  of  tfiis  he  may  be 
proud- he  keeps  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  on  perfai^ 
smaller  means  than  almost  any  other  man  ia 
England;  and  he  b  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
as  good  a  rough-^and-ready  sportsman  as  ever 
halloo'd  to  a  hound.  He  is  likewise  nmch 
esteemed  amongst  his  neighbours  as  a  kind- 
be9tte4  ifiW— ti  chariwjter,  indeed^  tme  6|M>rts^ 
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nkti  tot  the  most  part  lay  elaim  to  and  main*- 
iain. 

I  did  not  see  the  Hurworth  kennel ;  but  it  is 
situated  at  Meaafaam,  about  five  miles  from  Dar- 
lington, and  I  am  told  is  not  badly  arranged  for 
convenience  and  health  of  hounds.  Here  Tommy, 
the  whipper-in  and  feeder"-*one  and  the  same  man 
«^with  his  wife  and  six  children,  have  their  dwell- 
ing; and  by  way  of  preventing  riot  by  night,  a 
small  trap-door  <^ns  close  to  Tommy's  head 
when  in  bed,  through  which  either  himself  or  his 
wife,  whichever  may  be  awake,  can  rate  the 
hounds,  and  put  all  quiet  in  an  instant  Methiuks  I 
hear  Lady  Londonderry  exclaim,  ^  Heavens !  how 
can  people  bear  to  be  so  near  those  nasty  dogs ! 
What  a  stench  there  must  be  P— Not  a  bit  of  it, 
my  Lady!  To  Tommy  and  his  wife  it  is  all 
lavender  water;  and,  should  the  wind  set  that 
way,  and  waft  into  their  chamber  a  little  of  the 
kennel  perfume,  it  would  only  1)e  to  them 

''  Like  tbe  sweet  South 
Thai  brwka  ttpon  a  bmk  of  Tioletej 
Stealk$g  andgMng  odour" 

In  everything  relating  to  the  passion  for  hunt- 
ing, Mr.  Matthew  Wilkinson  may  have  his  equal, 
but  his  superior  would  be  difficult  to  produce.  His 
attachment  to  his  hounds  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
He  has  always  some  of  his  favorites  walking 
about  his  house;  and  to  a  bitch  with  whelps  he 
will  give  as  much  as  she  can  eat  of  a  good  sirloin 
of  beef  or  leg  of  mutton  from  his  own  table.  I 
had  it  on  unquestionable  authority,  that,  although 
be  kee^s  ten  or  twelve  cows,  the  whelps  m  the 

a  o 
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vpfmg  have  all  the  beit  milk^  and  n4ihit^  'but 
aky^blue  is  allowed  for  the  house!  I  was  tim 
inforttied,  that  it  haa  been  hia  practice  to  keep  a 
tame  fox^  whkh  would  run  about  the  hoiin  aad 
buildinga  for  the  edification  of  the  puppies  aa  aoon 
aa  'they  were  able  to  follow  him*  He  keepa  but 
foar  hunterft  for  himself  and  Tommy,  imd  hia 
stable  syetem  is  this-^^His  lioracs  are. never  pby- 
aieked,  neither  are  they  gallopped  in  their  exercise 
«-4iaving5  as  he  observes,  ^  plenty  of  gailopping 
when  they  hunt*''  In  corn,  their  bellies  form  the 
measure. 

Death  and  its  terrors  kick  the  beam  when  put 
into  the  scale  against  Matty  Wilkinaon^s  passicm 
for  the  chase.  Although  lie  cannot  swim,  no,  noit 
even  a  little,  he  has  crossed  that  rapid'  and  ckep 
river  the  Tees  at  least  forty  times  in  his  life  after 
his  hounds,  and  has  had  some  hair^breadth  escapes. 
Very  soon  after  I  was  in  his  country,  he  was  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  being  drowned.  He  plunged 
into  this  stream  when  swelled  with  rain,  and  was 
unhorsed  in  the  middle  6f  it.  Fortunately,  catch* 
ing  hold  of  one  of  the  stirrups^  his  hok^se  dragged 
him  out,  but  I  believe  it  m^as  what  is  called  <^  a 
very  near  go.''  When  he  had  run  his  fox  to 
ground,  he  coolly  laid  himself  down> on  his  bad^ 
and  held  up  his  heels  to  let  the  water  run  out  of 
his  boots.  I  should  like  to  see  a  picture  of  hfti 
on  another  occasion  similar  to  this,  when  he 
addressed  the  boys  on  tlie  bank  to  ascertain  wliat 
injury  a  c^rtaui  part  of  his  clothes  had  met  "wilh 
in  the  water.  I  must  not  write  what  beauty  v^ould 
blush  to  read,  so  dare  not  repeat  the  ^uettion 


^; 


iyilie4,  but  it  ivm  a  moot  ludioroui  ouet  For  th9 
flame  reason,  I  must  suppress  the  om^Ver  he  ttiad# 
hift  brother  Tomi  who  tohl  him  lie  thavght  the  fox 
mia  not  goua  ^'  up  teimi  f^*  but  it  will  not  beior^ 
gotten  in  Durham  till  time  shall  lie  uo  more. 

I  vary  much  fear  this  gallant  sporttmaa.  will 
oae  of  these  iUya  change  time  for  eternity  in  hit 
attempts  to  cross  this  rapid  riven  Indeady  on  hit 
late  eaeape^  his  brother  Lodxp  cferhmely  bdmo^ 
niatied  him  of  the  impeDdaog  danger  \  but  all  the 
notice  taken  of  the  salutary  hint  was,  ^^  My  life  i$ 
my  owDi  and  /  nuppone  I  may  do  what  I  likft 
with  it  I" 

.  A  polish  ^veakeus  the  vigour  oT  native  powara 
fiton  aud  Christchiirch  might  have  spoiled  Matty 
WilkinsoQt  and  deprived  him  of  his  titohe  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame*  It  is  tlie  native  simplicity^  the 
original  character^  that  pleases  here^  as  the  wilds 
of  the  forest  are  superior  to  the  parterres  of  tht 
flower  garden ;  and  there  are  on  record  some  most 
amusing  and  characteristic  anecdotes  of  this  infa^ 
tuated  sportsman*.  As  I  have  before  stated^  I 
cannot  relate  them  all,  neither  would  one  or  two 
look  well  in  print 

When  Mr»  Malthew  Wilkinson's  eldest  bro- 
ther was  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  asked  by  d 
£cieud  for  the  fixtures  of  the  fortlicoming  week 
His  reply .  \^'as  this ;  ^^  Why  Tommy  is  vevy  11I| 
aail  if  Tommy  dte^  we  can't  hunt  till  Monday  { 
hut|  if  Tonuuy  don't  dee^  we  shall  hunt  at » .^ . » • « 
on  Friday«"  A  brother  sportsman  died,  and  left 
Matty  iive  pounds  to  purchase  a  bhu^k  coat  tie  his 
weniory*    Matty  [.uroha:ed  a  red,  4ine>  dhinking 
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thereby  that  he  had  Aewn  still  greater  respeet  to 
his  departed  friend. 

It  is  bat  natural  to  suppose,  that,  fond  as  Mr* 
Matthew  Wilkinson  is  of  hounds,  and  having  but 
a  short  kennel  of  them,  he  is  very  muoh  afraid 
of  their  being  ridden  over,  not  only  in  chase,  but 
in  drawing  over  the  country.  A  gentleman  was 
one  day  very  near  to  them.— ^*  Take  care  of  the 
hounds,  Sir,'*  said  Matty.— Oh !"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman, "  my  horse  never  kicks  hounds.*'—^*  Per- 
haps not.  Sir,"  replied  Matty  in  his  diy  way,  '^  but 
he  may  tread  on  their  iaihJ^  On  another  occasion  a 
young  and  zealous  fox-hunter  was  riding  too  near 
his  darlings  in  chase.  Matty  checked  him.  He 
was  again  on  the  line.  Matty  rated  him  again ; 
and  at  last  insisted  upon  his  riding  behind  kimeelf, 
The  young  one  acquiesced,  and  so  went  on  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  run,  when  Matty's  mare 
began  to  flag.—"  Get  forward,  Sir,"  s6id  Matty ; 
^*  ride  as  hard  as  you  can."—"  Zounds !"  said  the 
young  one ;  "  did  you  not  tell  me  I  was  to  ride 
behind  you  .^"— "  Why  yes,  I  did,"  said  Matty  ; 
"  but  you  may  gang  along  now,  as  mayhap  you'll 
tice  my  old  mare  after  thee." 

Matty  once  came  to  a  brook -^  I  beg  par- 
don, a  «fo//— which  he  did  not  like  to  ride  at, 
so  walked  through  it,  and  told  his  whipper-in 
(Tommy)  to  tuni  the  old  mare  to  him.  The  old 
mare  would  not  have  it ;  so  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
"  Tmm  thy  own  over,  Tommy,^^  said  his  master, 
"and  then  mine  will  follow."— Tommy's  horse 
got  over ;  but  the  old  mare  would  not  look  bt  it. 
What  was  now  to  be  done  ?    The  bounds  wei*6 


rnmiiDg  hard.  Why,  the  master  jumped  upon  the 
man's  hoi*se  and  rode  away  to  his  hounds,  Tommy 
exclaiming,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  him, 
*^  Dom  thee  for  a  ...  .^  but  that's  not  fair !" 

I  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Matthew  Wil- 
kinson 18  not  much  under  the  discipline  of  art.  He 
might  say  with  a  certain  great  personage,  "  By  the 
Grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am ;"  but  from  all 
I  had  heard  of  himself  and  his  man,  of  the  Rhi- 
noceros breeches  and  the  oil-skin  hat,  the  odd 
spur,  the  new  fashioned  whip,  and  other  specimens 
of  "  d— n  all  dandies  school,"  I  was  prepared 
to  meet  with  something  still  more  out  of  the  com'- 
man  way.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
Tt)mmy,  with  the  exception  of  his  topper,  was  as 
well  rigged  as  any  whipper-in  for  a  rough  country 
need  to  bej  and  as  for  the  Squire,  although 
perhaps  h  might  be  as  well  to  stop  at  the  letter  M, 
and  call  him  Matty y  and  not  JVatty,  yet  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  his  appearance.  Some 
there  are  who  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
innovations  of  fashion,  and  IMr.  Matthew  Wilkin^ 
son  appears  to  be  one ;  but,  with  I'everence  b(i 
it  spoken,  he  is  a  good  sportsman,  and  what  mat' 
ters  the  cut  of  his  coat ! 

Where  is  the  tongue— where  is  the  pen— ^ 
where  is  the  pencil  that  can  describe  to  the  life  ? 
It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  do  so  here ;  and  my 
readers  nmst  either  joui-ney  to  Durham,  or  picture 
to  themselves  Mr.  Matthew  Wilkinson.  They 
will  see  before  them,  or  they  may  fancy  they  see, 
an  English  sportsman  of  the  old  stamp— keen 
beyond  words  j  reisolute  and  daring  in  his  favorite 
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pursuit;  and  of  a  frame  not  of  fhe  doubtful gen^^ 
der,  but  manly  and  powerftil,  and  farmed  for 
liardsbips<<^not  quite  so  heavy  as  the  great  Jobti 
AVurd,  nor  with  a  countenance  quite  so  expressive. 

Mn  M.  Wilkinson  is  esteemed  a  very  superior 
huntsnuin  as  far  as  the  working  of  his  hounds  is 
conc^^nied,  as  also  assisting  them  in  recoTeriiig 
a  scent.  His  great  weight,  however  (full  seven* 
teen  stone),  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  always 
being  in  his  place ;  though  every  one  I  conversed 
with  agreed,  that,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  usual  line  of  his  foxes,  he 
creeps  up  to  his  hounds,  when  at  fault,  much 
sooner  than  might  be  expected.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  quick  eye  and  a  good  shara  of  braini, 
with  each  of  which  Mr.  W.  is  veiy  well  furnish^. 
Of  his  management  in  the  kennel  I  can  say 
nothing ;  nor  can  I  say  nmch  ot  the  conditimi 
of  his  pack,  any  farther  than  that  their  elbows 
were  clean,  and  that  is  as  much  as  can  be  gene* 
rally  said  of  hounds  that  work  as  hard  as  his  da ; 
but  I  thought  the  hounds  themselves  did  credit 
to  his  judgment.  They  are  fine  slashing  auimaU, 
with  great  poAver  and  bone,  and  are  allowed  to 
have  as  much  hunt  in  them  as  their  ownef  has 
zeal^  and  truly  that  is  in  abundance.  Tattler, 
Cruiser,  Juggler,  and  Alusic  wouhl  be  an  orua^ 
mcut  to  any  p^ick. 

I  am  not  well  qualified  to  speak  of  the  Hur* 
worth  country.  Some  of  it,  I  was  informed,  is 
very  good,  as  indeed  was  that  part  which  I  rmle 
over  from  Dinsdale  wood;  hut  generally  speaking, 
it  is  narrow  and  limited,  aiul  much  interrupted  by 
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tib^  Tees.  The  aubsct^ption,  I  uuderstaod,  a^iouuto 
mly  tp  175/«  per  amiu^i^  which  may  perhaps  wUh 
gpofl  uiauageuiwt  find  meal  for  th$  houuds^  as 
Uifi.pack  i^  small}  only  consisting  pf  twenty-s^K 
.cp\iples  of  bunting  hounds,  and  thi^  yeajr  not  more 
than  four  conpjles  to  come  in.  Days  of  hunting 
Mondays  and  Fridays. 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Matthew  Wilkin-' 
son  and  hia,ho^nds•  JUopg  m^y  he  liye  to  e^joy 
bjis  favorite  sport;  and,  wh?n  he  is  gone^.let  his 
iiienK>ry  be  cherished  for  the  zeal  he  has  shewn  in 
the  noble  science  of  fox-hunting!  Keeping  a 
pack  of  fQx*hounds  witli  extended  nieans  is  a 
praiseworthy  act^  but  when  those  means  are 
l^mittdi  it  becomes  doubly  so,  as  many  other 
gmti&catiops  must  of  course  give  place* 

.    Friday,  22nd,  wishing  to  get  home  by  Christ** 
Uk^fll-day,  I  was  afraid  to  try  the  mail  again,  so  got 
on  the  box  of  some  coach  that  passed  the  house^ 
a^d  ancived  at  Lieeds  at  nine  o'clock,  whence  I 
proceedi^d  by  the  Express  V>  London. 

It  was  the  second  of  March  before  I  could 
qyit  hpnie  on  my  return  to  the  North ;  and  ad  the 
Holdl^rpess  hounds  were  my  next  object,  I  started 
for  ©everley,,  theif  head-quai*ters,  at  which  place  I 
had  ofdered  sqme  l\prses  to  meet  me. 

No  sopner  arrived  at  the  Tiger  luu,  in  the  neat 
to%vn  of  Beverley,  than  I  sent  my  card  to  J^Ir* 
Hodgson,  the  Master  of  the  Holderness,  who,  as 
he  W9&  setting  alone,  most  kjbdly  acknowledged 
tb€$  cecpipt  9f  it  in  p^rsp^.  I  found  him  exa/ctly 
wbaU^expected,fQr  he  had  b^^n^accu^t^tply  d^^cribed 
to  HW,  .)ay  ,^]f  Bellingham .  Gndijan.    1^.  You  muH 
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go^'^^  said  he,  ^^  and  see  Tom  Hodgson*  He  is*  A 
very  old  acquaintance  of  mine ;  one  of  the '  beat 
fellows  in  ^e  world;  a  capital  sportemau;  in 
short,  he  lives  far  hunthg^^^  He  was  in  the  prii6e 
of  life ;  no  dandy ;  six  feet  three  inches  high ; 
and,  as  Mat  Milton  says  of  a  light  bellied  horse^ 
^^  carrying  very  little  dinner  bag.'' 

Tuesday,  6th,  a  non-hunting  day.«^Bi^eak« 
fasted  with  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  spent  th^  morning 
in  looking  over  hounds  and  horses.  In  the 
evening  accompanied  Mr.  Hodgson  to  dinner  at 
Swanland,  the  seat  of  Mr*  Sykes,  who,  I  mudi 
regretted  to  hear,  paid  the  debt  of  nature  about 
six  weeks  afterwards.  Amongst  the  company) 
which  was  numerous,  was  a  West  Riding  Baro* 
net^  Sir  Edward  Dodsworth,  very  fond  of  fox* 
hunting,  and  a  staunch  advocate  for  blood  to 
hounds  in  the  morning,  and  a  glass  of  good  Port 
wine  in  the  evening. 

On  our  return  in  the  evening  we  found  Lord 
Mountsandford  at  the  Tiger,  who  was  come  for  a 
week's  hunting  with  the  Holderness.  His  Lord- 
ship Avas  in  just  the  right  trim  to  receive  us.  He 
had  taken  his  bottle  of  Champagne  and  ditto  of 
Claret  \  and  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  cigUr  to 
top  everything  up  with,  when  we  entered  the 
room.  We  soon  followed  his  example;  and  a 
glass  of  gin  punch  and  an  hour's  gossip  closed 
the  evening  of  this  day. 

Lord  Mountsandford  is  a  handsome  yoimg 
Irishman,  educated  entirely  in  England,  and 
therefore  cairies  no  mark  of  his  country  on  his 
tongue  \  bu^  his  Lorddiip  possesses  the  chantcter- 


Istie  ebeerfulnesB  of  his  native  land,  and  is  what 
w«  call:  •*  a  very  good  fellow."  He  resides  A 
gfeat  deal  in  Yorkshire,  partly  at  Mr.  Oliver's  of 
Dftrrlngtonj  and  partly  eUt  Mr.  Gasooine's  of  Par- 
lifagton,  to  both  of  which  gentlemen  I  believe  he 
is  related. 

Wednesday,  7th.--*Met  the  Holderiiess  hounds 
at  White*cro88,  the  rcfsidence  of  a  very  wealthy 
yeoman  by  the  nalife  of  Jacksoh,  who  occupies  a 
eobsidmble  property  of  his  own,  and  i-esides  in 
bll  the  comfort— I  had  nearly  said  luxury^-of 
that  station  in  life.  T^vo  peculiar  features  mark 
the  character  of  Mr.  iJackson.  First,  he  takes 
under  his  roof,  uninvited,  any  sportsman  living 
at  a'dlrtanee,  as  also  his  servant  and  horses,  on 
the  evening  beffoi-e  huntmg,  when  the  next  day'ii 
fixture  is  near  his  house.  Secondly,  he  gives  a 
{mblio  breakfast  on  the  mornings  on  which  the 
hounds  meet  at  White-cross,  which  is  laid  out  in 
the  true  style  of  Old  English  hospitality.  No 
wonder  then  he  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
gentlemeii  in  his  part  of  the  country,  that  they 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  silver  cup,  on 
which  is  an  in^triptibn',  testifying  it  to  be  given 
to  him  a^  ^^  a  slight  mark  of  esteem  for  his 
universal  kindness  and  unbounded  hospitality  on 
all  occasions  that  may  occur.'*  On  the  morning 
t  am  speaking  of  he  gave  a  tnost  excellent  break- 
fast to  the  field,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  wetting 
my  lips  in  this  cup.  It  was  filled  with  capitjil 
cherry-brandy  (no  bad  jumping-powder  in  this 
cotmtry  of  drains),  which  went  down  the  bettei* 
for  looldng  at    the  itisCri|)tidQ  oil  th^  outside. 
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I^ong  lifn  to  thU  man,  and  uUof  hi$  Movti  si^id.  I 
to  myself,  as  I  put  the  niaa^ive  tankard  to  u^ 

lips*  .  '    .     I  / 

We  had  this  -day  twenty  winut^  o\^er.  the 
opea,  very  fast,  from  Catwiok  whta^  m^d  pliggy, 
thiuking  it  time  to  shift,  got  into  a  dr^jyu^  from 
wbkh  the  hounds  draw  him»  aiiid  were  jrevrarded 
with  his  blood  for  this  busmess-liki^  hurst.  It 
certjunly  waa  vei'y  quick -•'^  so  much  80»  thut 
Captain  Dowhiggin  prmonucad  it  the  fastest 
iwenty  minutes  he  had  ever  seen.  We  -then 
partook  of  Mr.  BethelPs  hospitalityi  who.gftve  us 
a  most  excellent  luncheon  at  his  handsome  aeat 
at  Rise,  and  found  again  in  Hatfield  whin ;  dusted 
him  so  severely  in  covert  that  the.  puff  was  o^t  ^f 
him ;  and  we  turned  him  up  also  in  tlie  open, 
after  a  tea  minutes'  race-*-tbe  hounds  never  ten 
yard^  from  his  brush* 

It  always  gives  me  additional  pleasure  to 
speak  of  persons,  male  or  femalci  who  prqserve 
{qtuss '^  them4feives'  not  partaking  ^  the  ^port^ 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  due  to  such  con- 
duct ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  game  preserves  and 
tlie  poultry*yard>  it  does  uot>  I  admit,  improve  the 
neat  aj^arauce  of  a  gentleman's  grounds  to  have 
a  hui>dred  horsemen  gallop  across  them  after  ji 
wet  night,  as  w^is  the  case  at  Rise ;  although  no 
real  injury  may  be  ultimately  sustained  by  th« 
landi  I  luive  here,  however,  an  anecdote  to  relate 
pf  Mrs.  Bethel  1,  tlie  f^ir  (lartuer  of  the  gentkh 
m^(i  I  have  been  speaking  of,  which  every  true 
spoi;t5man  must  admire  her  for.  On  one  occasipp, 
the  season  .befojie  last,  after  a  capital  run  of  an 


^aur  and  a  half,  Mr.  Hodgion '  marked  liki  fox 
to  ground  in  Rise  Park ;  bolted  him,  and  killed. 
Mrs.  Bethell  said,  ^^  Ob,  Mr.  Hodgson !  ii/lH- 
mkh  a  run  a^  MtV,  ths  late  Mr.  Bctheil*  would 
n^h0W  killed  ?ii^/oa}f'' 

Tlmrsday,  Sth.-^fbe  Holdwness  met  aV  Seoi^ 
boro,  live  iniles  from  Beveriey.  It  blew  a  bttitl- 
eaiie,  and  rained  in  torrents,  bu(  they  killed  their 
ibx  from  Slton  ^vfain,  after  thirty-five  mlliutei 
slow  hunting.  I  aftenvards  dined  ^rhh  Mr.  Hall 
of  Seorboro,  whose  son,  a  very  good  performer 
over  a  oouutry,  I  was  acquainted  with,  by'  having 
met  him  at  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  at  Quorn.  His 
place<***not  on  a  very  large  scale*— is  one  of  tlie 
neatest  and  prettiest  I  ever  met  with,  quite  unique 
in  Its  u'ay. 

Friday,  Oth.-«*Breakfasted  at  Burton  Agnes, 
the  beautiful  and  justly-celebrated  seat  of  (#ir 
Franois  Boyuton. 

The  Baronet  and  his  lady  accompanied  us  to 
Hit  Tatton  i^ykes's  hounds,  which  met  at  a  <;overt 
about  five  miles  distant.  It  was  a  fine  whin,  in  a 
wild  country,  not  far  from  the  sea,  but  held  no 
fox  this  day.  We  afterwards  found  in  Barnston 
whhi,  a  very  large  and  strong  eo\'«i*t,  and  too 
large  for  hounds  to  piress  a  fox  in,  as  they  should 
do  to  make  him  fly  his  country.  .\  few  rides  cut 
through  it  would  be  of  signal  advantage.  Bam* 
ston  whin  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Holdera^ss  Huilt,  but  withdrawn  in  conseqttenee 
of  some  misunderstanding  between  the  proprietor 
and  a  quondam  muster  of  those  hounds.  '  W<*re 

*  A  senUsiitta  of  dHB  midc!  whs  taos  hwileil  tke  <H>untry. 
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this  proceeding  to  become  general,  hunting  eouii- 
tries  would  not  be  long  kq>t  entire,  and  great 
confusion  would  be  the  result. 

We  had  no  sport  worth  speaking  of  on  this 
day;  indeed  the  scent  was  very  indifferent;  hut 
the  short  run  afforded  me  one  anecdote,  perhaps 
worth  relating.  A  fox  went  away  ak  ladt  from 
Bamston  whin,  taking  a  ling  over  a  nasty  wet 
country.  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  over  it^ 
riding  inside  the  hounds,  till  we  came  to  some^ 
thing  like  a  poser.  It  was  a  deep  and  boggy 
drain,  widi  a  black  and  rotten  bank  to  jump  upon, 
and,  as  the  Irishman  said,  ^^ another  river  on  the 
other  side."  It  was  far  from  agreeable ;  and  Ibe 
more  we  looked,  the  less  we  liked  it.  A  pause 
ensued.  ^^  The  hounds  are  turning  to  us,'^  said  L 
<'  That  admits  of  a  doubt.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Wel- 
beume,  a  tenant  of  Sir  Francis  Boyntcm;  and 
gallantly  charged  the  fence.  As  I  expected,  the 
bank  let  his  horse  in  up  to  his  houghs ;  and  when 
I  saw  him,  horse  and  all,  well  landed  in  tlie 
second  drain,  I  thought  it  was  my  turn  to  say 
something;  so  comforted  him  by  exclaiming, 
'^  That,  Sir,  admits  of  no  doubt."  I  then  put  My 
horse  at  a  fresh  place,  but  that  ^^  admitted  of  no 
doubt:"  headlong  we  went  into  the  next  field, 
and  although,  little  Shamrock  did  contirive  to 
throw  me  clear  of  the  water,  yet  we  both  got  up 
completely  pie-bald :  the  white  blaze  doivn  his 
face  was  no  longer  visible ;  and  when  I  looked  at 
the. cords  and  the  boot*tops,  I  might  have  sung 
with  Ovid, 

y  Qui  orior  sHhis  enit,  nunc  e*t  eontrarlus  atbo." 
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Two  more  of  the  field-**aU  I  believe  wlio  came 
our  lin&M.*were  also  floored  at  this  aame  fence,  and 
one  of  them  was  dragged  a  hundred  yards  by  his 
atirrup*  His  boot  came  off  and  released  him  Irom 
his  awful  situation,  or  the  ooneequence  might  have 
been  dreadftiL 

Of  all  fences,  the  most  certain  floorer  is  what 
is  called  a  dotMe^  with  unsound  ground  between 
the  two  ditches  or  drains*  The  impetus  from  the 
leap  being  added  to  the  weight  of  the  horse  and 
his  rider,  causes  of  course  very  considerable  pies« 
sure  from  the  hoofs ;  and  if  the  ground  is  not  able 
to  resist  it,  all  spring  to  encounter  the  second 
dificulty  is  lost,  and  a  fell  is  the  result 

I  bad  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  evening 
of  this  day  at  Thorpe,  the  seat  of  the  Loi-d  Mac- 
donald.  '  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  snug  valley 
on  the  edge  of  the  wolds,  with  every  convenience 
far  a  lai^  family ;  but  his  Lonlship  only  resides 
here<Iuring  the  winter  months,  having  a  fine  place 
in  Scotland* 

•  In  the  morning,  as  we  had  a  long  dbtaaee  to 
go  to  meet  the  Holdemess  hounds,  we  were  in 
the  'breakfast«i*oom  betimes,  owing  to  which,  in 
addition  to  a  sharp  hoar-frost,  we  got  to  Brands- 
burton  Moor  about  two  hours  before  Mr.  Hodgson 
ftrrived  with  his  pack,  so-  tender  was  he  of  his 
hounds.  This  being  a  favorite  fixture,  there 
was  a-  large  field-^-considerably  more  than  a  hun« 
dred.  With  the  exception  of  the  hounds  getting 
no  blood— three  foxes  going  to  ground,  two  of 
them  in  rabbit  burrows~-thi8  was  a  good  day's 
sport  to  hard-riding  men^  for  la  each  burst  the 
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pac#.>rM  tirfoieiMloua ;: &ad  the  l^ti  ww  iMbAf 
more  Ihw  H  burcit)  for  it  6Xoee<ted  forty  mittUtidfii 
taking  the  puff  out  of  most  of  tli0  ongt^ .  nmI 
oittiiiag  fioitie  of  tliem  to  staud  on  Iheir  heiida 
iutttaad  of  their  legs. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Mr.  Hodgson  aceom<* 
|Nmiod  ine  to  Bisliop  kBurtQ%  thvoo  miled  from 
Bev^orley^  the  seat  of  that  very  euiineat  sportftmau 
Mr.  .Wtttt,  A&ev  an  exoallent  Umohew  Wi» 
looked  into  the  paddooks^  wharf.- 1  waa  in  hqM 
of  aaeing  ManueUa  y  but  abe  waa  not  tbure,  neither 
were  any  of  hia  beat  niarea.  All  the  raca-boraaa 
in  work  were  at  Scott's  atablea  at  Malton. 

Mr.  Watt  ia  an  adittirer  of  thfi  chaae^  and 
generally  is  seen  by  the  covert'a  aide  twice  ariMek* 
Although,  perhi^5  there  niay  be  keener  sportB^' 
men,  there  ia  no  man  who  wishes  better  to  £m» 
hunting. 

Monday,  I2th^-— The  Holderneaa  hounda  nidt 
at  £lton^  about  four  miles  from  Beverley,  but 
we  could  do  nothing  with  hounds  on  this  day. 
The  moment  they  were  Uirown  into  covert  I  saw 
it  waa  a  hopeleas  case ;  fo^r  they  were  rolling  and 
staring  about  them  from  want  of  something,  better 
to  do.  We  at  last,  hunted  a  fox  to  Bishop  Burton, 
and  after  losing  some  time  in  getting  thcoi^h  Mr# 
Watt's  paddocks,  we  hunted  him  back  to  Glton, 
and  killed  in  tlie  covert  he  was  found  in.  it  waa 
aw2»tched  scenting  day;  and  I  well  remember 
thaty  over  a  very  large  ploughed  fields  only  ono 
hound  (Render)  could  speak  to  him. 

Tlie  Holderness  Club  consists  of  only  .twenty 
M^mbeca.    They  dine  together  once  a  lUpAth,  and 


dw  Wednesdiiy  I  wm  nt  Beverfey  Imppenid  to  be 
a-Cliib  day.  We  had  a  laige  mutter  of  Afoin* 
bttB ;  the  dinner,  at  the  Bevef  ley  Arms  Inn^  wae 
verydemrring  of  praise;  the  wine,  the  property 
of  the  Club,  80-flo ;  and  a  ball  at  tkne  asaemUy 
rooms  for  a  finish. 

The  IblloB'ittg  would  be  a  very  poaii^  qumtiou 
to  me  :«*^^  Who  do  you  esteem  the  most  xealous 
leH'^hnnter  •■»««  the  man  fotidett  of  everythhig  re^ 
loling  to  hounds  and  hunting)  that  you  have  met 
with  in  life?''  I  think  I  should  lepiy^  eithei* 
S>quire  Osbaldestou  or  Tom  Hodgson ;  ibr  I  really 
think  the  question  rests  between  those  gentlemen. 
I  need' not  say  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  power 
of  Mr<  Hodgson  to  hunt  liounds  six  days  a-week, 
as  Mr.  O.  has  done;  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons;  namely,  every  one  knows  he  has  not 
had  the  stuff  to  do  it  with ;  but  by  my  soul  I 
believe,  if  he  eould  keep  his  eyes  open  without 
sleep,  he  w^ald  be  with  his  hounds  by  day  and 
by  night.  No  hen  appears  prouder  of  her  brood 
than  he  does  of  his  staunch  little  pack;  and 
well  indeed  do  they  requite  his  pains.  Perhaps 
no  man  in  England  does  so  umch  work  with  so 
small  a  kennel  of  hounds,  for,  with  only  twenty>» 
tw6  couples  of  old,  and  nine  of  young-  hounds^  be 
hunted  three  times  a*week  througlumt  the  whole 
of  last  season ;  and  such  has  been  about  the  state 
of  the  ease  suice  he  has  luid  the  Holderness  coun- 
tvyi  With  this  strength,  he  killed  his  thirty  hmee 
of  foxes  last  hunting  sea?ion,  which  I  calLgreal 
doings. 

Snoowagement  is  the  soul  of  enterprise^  and 
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althoogh  Mr.  Hodgsen^s  rabMrijttioii  isnot  imm 
than  ]00(V.  per  annum,  yet  iie  is  sappart^  hf  the 
good  wiflheci  of  all  descriptions  of  personi^,  ami  paiy 
tieularly  by  those  of  the  yeomen  and  fhrmenHHno 
bad  criterion  by  the  bye  of  doing  Uiiiigs  tight 
and  straight  forvrard  between  man  and  man.   ' 

Mr.  Hodgson,  I  should  imagine,  spends  inore 
time  with  his  hounds  than  any  gefMefnan'imnUh 
man  in  England,  and,  I  may  ▼enture  to  add,- or  than 
any  other.  He  attributes,  indeed,  the  extraordi* 
nary  work  Aey  do  for  him  to  his  walking  them  out 
so  often  on  non«hunthig  days,  by  which  all  'stiff* 
ness  of  the  joints  and  soreness  of  tlie  feet'ai^e 
gi*eatly  relieved.  Dogs,  we  know,  of  all  deserip^ 
tions  are  much  given  to  sleep  on  a  foil  belly;  and 
on  the  morrow  after  a  hard  day's  sport,  lioutKh 
would  scarcely  quit  the  benches  after  feeding 
were  it  not  for  being  made  to  do  so;  Mn  if. 
frequently  walks  oat  his  jmck  as  often  as  Ax  times 
a-day,  and  I  Was  told  it  was  nothing  very  tin*" 
common  to  see  him  doing  this  by  modnlight. 
Indeed^  as  far  as  kennel-u'ork  is  concerned.  My. 
Hodgson  is  certainly  the  most  painstaking*  hiint»- 
man  I  ever  came  across  in  my  life.  In*  the  iield 
his  skill  is  also  acknowledged ;  and  there  is  Ifttle 
doubt  but  that  time  and  experience  will  place  him 
in  the  front  rank  r*^  Ma/  like  Me  wHi  riot  bt 
denied! 

There  was  one  disadvantage  as  a  huntsman  to 
a  padu  of  fox-'hounds  in  a  deep  and  higlt-scentfn^  * 
couritry,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  laboured'  under  if  lien 
I  was  at  Beverley,  which  I  hear  he  has  this  year  • 
rectified,    Hb  horses,  although  good  fen«^ra^  did 
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«pft.poaMM'8uffiei6Dt  tpted  jU^  |»1mM  hiin  nihsre  he 
QHgh^4iiff^'to  ieivh^9t  hb  bausdf  cmm  to  a 
olM^kii.  N^-wap  eau  euufe  being  at- all  timeg 
pimantwitb  luB  pack ;  Wt  the  Ims  his  eye  u  off 
them  the  better^  and  he  ahould  always  be  able  to 
break  away  fn^Bi  the  crowd. 
.  .  In  tfre  fiummer  Mr.  Hodgson  lives  with  his 
fathari  at  '  Sugfield^  near  Ferrybridge,  but  of 
eotn»e.in  tlie  hutttmg  season  he  takes  ^p  his 
abode  at  Beverley*  Trifles  light  as  air  nulrk  the 
eharaoter  of  a  man,  and  h^e  you  see  Tom  Hodg*- 
sen  in  his  real  fbnn-^the  true  sportsman,  giving 
up  everything  to  fox«huntiug.  His  crib  is  close 
to  the  iDBimel  and  the  stables ; '  and,  as  it  has  been 
pronounced  by  a  master  of  fox-hounds  ^'  to  be 
better  worth  seeing  than  a  ptUaeCy^^  I  cannot  do 
less  than  describe  it  It  consists  of  but  two 
roems;  one  for  himself,  and  one  for  an  old  woman 
who  waits  upoQ  him.  The  furniture  of  the  ma9* 
ter'a  room  consists  of  a  turn*up  bedstead,  a  sofa, 
half  a  dozen  chairs,  and  a  table ;  but  here  be  can 
do.what.no  man  can  do  in  a  palace.  As  he  lies 
in  his  bed,  he  can  open  his  window,  shut  his  door, 
stir  the  fire,  and  rate  his  hounds  if  he  hears  them 
quarrelling  in  their  kenneL  His  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  some  excelle»&t  prints  of  sporting 
characters^iimself  in  carieaturd  among  the  rest 
•—and  the  place  is  altogether  of  a  piece.  We  are 
not  all  rich  enough  to  purchase  the  pleasures  of 
Corinth,  aa  an  old  proverb  has  it ;  but  the  riches 
of  a<  Caliph  could  not  make  this  man  happier  than 
I  hai^e  aeen  him  in  his  crib  at  Beverley,  within 
haapring  of  t})e  «waet  music  of  hjs  pack. 

HH 
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Tbo  nice  a  taste^tv  nd  niatter  what«i*i8*  little 
less  than  a  cune*  He  who  in  pleasiM  ^vith  tiothidg 
ihort  of  pef feetion  has  lesa  {rfea^ufe  and  leee  hi^^* 
piness  than  one  who  is  more  moderate  Inr  Mi 
expectations  and  desires.  When  I  ehtered  the 
Holdemess  kennel,  I  did  not  ekpect  to  see  a 
eohiplete  and  perfect  pack  of  hounds^  ^ueh  fior 
obykms  reasons  being  within  reaeh  of  bat  lew) 
but  I  was  confident  I  should  see  a  good  style  «f 
animat)  hounds  locking  like  doing  bMiness^  a^d 
drafted  down^  as  the  old  man's  eals  were  to  thojie 
only  which  would  kill  mice*  No  Modhhis  and 
Meiicins  kept,  as  I  hate  seen  them  l^ept^  becaiipe 
they  wer^  too  handsome  to  hang,  and  too  bad  tt» 
give  away ;  but  almost  every  hound  in  Vam  Hedg^ 
son's  kennel  looked^  like  his  master^  Mifhe  ^hiMr 
hwf  fo  kill  ajbjt. 

There  is  a  hound  in  the  Holderness  pack  wdrth 
his  vreight  in  sovereigns-*^ one  of  the  best  and 
closest  hunters  I  ever  saw,  and  he  appeared  quite 
without'  a  fault  He  le  most  appropriately  named 
Pilot,  and  in  truth  he  is  a  oapitatl  steersman  when 
any  difficulty  occurs,  at  Hie  same  time  that  he 
runs  quite  up  to  the  head.  He  is  a  thMe<-year^ld 
hunter,  and  appeal's  in  the  list  as  got  by  MK 
Ward^  Palestine  out  of  the  Badswoi*th  Hsmeesy 
"^the  Duke  of  Oraflon's  Roderiek  biood^^anld 
drafted,  I  believe,  for  the  Badewwth  kemiiil. 
Another  hound  of  the  same  yeM*  I  ^Mneiiiered 
particularly  good-^^rias.  Leveller,  by  Ijm4  Lons- 
dale's Leader  out  of  Lord  Yarborough^s  ^ferry 
Lass^^his  Lot^ship's  oM  Wiidairsortc  aleo^na- 
4ice  (very  dever)  and  a  hound  ef  gieal  pe#ar)^ 
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OM  yaar  youni^er,  by  Mn  Osbftlitoaton'd  Jasper  out 
of  Sir  BelliDgliatn  Grabahi's  Jealousy :  Comrade) 
samfe  year^  a  cafiital  sort^  but  dou't  exactly  retnem- 
mr  what* 

The  HeldenMm  eoimtry  has  been  establiahed 
many  years^  and  is  one  of  very  feonftiderable  exteat 
Sfieaking  geagrnphically^  it  is  bounded  by  tbe 
Oermaii  Ocean^  by  the  river  Humlier^  by  Houdeo^ 
fay  Pbekliogtott  (fourteen  mlled  from  York))  and 
Bttdlingtmij  on  the  eoast^  eighteen  miles  south 
of  8ciarbQrottghr«*whieh  two  latter  places  may  be 
called  M  oorqer  poibts^  and  about  thirty  miles 
^Mui*  From  Ndrth  to  South  its  extent  is  full 
forty^ve^  from  East  to  West  thirty-six  miles.  It 
is  onfy  interrupted  by  Baroston  whiu  and  Burton 
AgneS)  and  abounds  in  coverts  and  foxes*  One 
half  of  it  is  composed  of  that  part  of  Yorkshire 
called  Holderiiess^  and  the  other  half  the  ivolds 
1^  low  country  extending  nearly  to  Houden« 
The  raver  Hull  divides  Holderness  from  the 
wolds.  The  air  of  the  former  is  soft  and  humid; 
of  the  latter  such  as  is  generally  experienced  on 
situations  of  a  similar  altitude. 

My  opinion  of  the  Holderness  country  is,  that 
it 'is  a  rare  one  for  hounds,  but,  after  much  rain, 
a  oroel  one  for  horses ;  and  I  must  say  is  too  deep 
to  be  pleasant.  On  some  days  the  best  hunter  in 
Si^land  iBi^  be  stopped  in  ten  minutes,  if  ridden 
at  the  top  ef  his  pace  ^  for  in  some  parts  there  is 
no  dliince  to  bring  him  round  again  by  getting  on 
a  dry  htedlaud  or  a  bit  of  sound  ground.  It  is 
aop^  sop,  all  the  \vay»  and  the  dark  colom'  of  the 
aoiit  plainly  denotes  its  quality.    As  for  the  drain?, 
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it  appeared  to  me  as  if  more  has  been  aaid  aboat 
them   than  is  needful;   as  I   don't  think  they 
present  themselves  oftener,  or  are  at  all  more 
formidable,  than  the  brooks  in  parts  of  NortiMimp- 
tonshire,  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  and  one  or 
two  other  Midland  counties.    1  saw  but  one  that 
Appeared  impracticable,  and  that  was  shewn  me  on 
my  road  to  covert    Perhaps  I  was  fortunate ;  but 
those  we  met  with  in  chase,  whilst  I  was  in  the 
country,  were  such  as  no  horse  fit  to  be  called  a 
hunter  ought  to  be  appalled  at    The  hsoraes  of 
the  country  make  easy  work  of  them,  by,  where 
the  ground  is  sound,  creeping  down  the  banks  on 
the  rising  side,  and  then  taking  the  drains  in  a 
stand.    Notwithstanding,  it  requires  a  good  hunter 
to  get  well  across  Holdemess,  and  a  man  on  his 
back  who  knows  how  to  ride  him.    If  he  is  wan- 
tonly pressed,  he  must  stop ;  and  there  must  be 
times  (when  hounds  run  hard)  when  every  ad- 
vantage must  be  taken,  and  every  assistance  given 
him.    As  for  the  fences  in  Holdemess,  they  are 
the   common  hedge  and  ditch,  wi^ut  bmder^y 
and  therefore  only  require  a  steady  horse,  and  a 
good  finger  on  him,  to  get  over  them  without 
much  danger  of  falls,  that  is  to  say,  w^en  th^fvff 
is  in.    When  it  is  out,  a  molehill  and  a  mountain 
are  much  alike. 

The  Holdemess  country  has  changed  masters 
several  times  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  first 
of  these  mentioned  to  me  was  Mr.  Digby  Legord, 
whose  sons  are  now  going  well,  particularly  Mr. 
George  Legard.  After  he  left  it,  it  became 
vaci^nt  for  some  time,  a  gentleman  by  the  naine  of 


Bill  hufitiog  it  part  of  two  seasons.  Mr.  Hay 
(late  of  the  Warwickshire)  had  it  after  Mr.  HiU^ 
and  hunted  it  a  year  and  a  half,  declaring  it  was 
the  best  scenting  counti-y  in  all  England.  Mn 
Osbaldeston  once  had  a  turn  at  it,  but  I  believe 
for  not  more  than  half  a  season.  Then  came  Mr» 
Hill  again,  and  to  him  Mr.  Hodgson  succeeded, 
this  being  his  fourth  season. 

The  amount  of  the  subscriptihn  to  Mr.  Hodg- 
son was  not  more  than  800/.  the  first  year^  but 
increased  afterwards  to  about  1000/.  That  it  will 
continue  to  increase,  I  cannot  doubt  j  for  he  has 
shewn  excellent  sport ;  and  as  far  as  himself  is 
concerned,  no  man  can  be  more  popular  or  mom 
i^ally  deserving  of  encouragement 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Holderness 
country  which  must  be  highly  flattering  to  the 
gentleman  who  hunts  it.  The  farmers  are,  to  a 
man,  not  only  preservers  of  foxes,  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  but  they  go  beyond  that ; 
for  they  will  not  have  a  fox  killed,  even  with 
Jumnds^  if  they  can  any  how  save  his  life. 

I  must  say  a  word  in  favour  of  Will  Danbyi 
Tom  Hodgson's  first  whipper-in.  He  is  quite  as 
much  a  devotee  as  his  master,  and  a  most 
obliging,  civil  fellow;  a  good  and  bold  horse"" 
man ;  and  by  no  means  particular  about  a  fall  or 
two**".  He  lives,  like  his  master,  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  kennel,  and  has,  what  is  called 
"  a  very  tidy  woman ''  for  his  wife,  and  a  very 

*  Hc(  got  one  rattler  when  I  was  in  the  country.  I  asked  hini 
the  next  day  how  he  was.  He  replied,  he  was  qnite  wdl,  im9i 
he  felt  rather  queer  Mxwt  the  head. 
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pretty  litter  of  cubs.  Tlie  following  anecdote  is 
much  to  his  credit: — "Will,"  said  his  maa- 
ter,  "  I  hope  netvl  year  to  raise  your  wages/'— 
"  Lord,  Sir,"  replied  Will,  "  I  wants  no  more 
wages.  /  am  a$  happy  a^  a  man  can  he  y  only 
let  me  be  with  the  hounds,  aud  I  wishes  for 
nothing  more."  Oh  what  a  lesson  does  Will 
Danby  give  us!  What  a  compliment  to  Tom 
Hodgson  and  fox-hunting. 

In  consequence  of  the  long'^xtended  drought 
of  the  sunnner  before  last,  the  price  of  hay  was 
exorbitantly  high  in  many  parts  of  the  North  of 
England.  Singular  as  it  may  a^^ar,  that  con-* 
sunied  by  Mr.  Hodgson's  stud  at  Beverley  was 
purchased  in  Smithiield  market,  London,  and  sent 
down  by  water  to  Hull.  It  was  thence  conveyed 
gratis  by  some  sporting  fanners  to  Beverley,  and, 
when  lodged  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  buildings,  cost  him 
only  six  pounds  per  load  of  eighteen  hundred* 
weight. 

There  are  a  few  very  hard  riders  in  the  Hoi- 
demess  Hunt.  Tiie  following  are  very  good 
indeed,  aud  would  go  well  in  any  country  :'~the 
Hon.  Alexander  Alacdonald ;  the  two  Messrs.  and 
more  esi>ecially  Mr.  George  Legard ;  Mr,  James 
Hall ;  Mr.  W.  Barkwitli  of  Hessle ;  and  Mr.  John 
Smith  of  Hull ;  also  Mr.  Watson  of  Wandby,  a 
gentleman  fanner,  always  well  mounted,  and  as 
well  inclined  to  go.  Re[)ort  spoke  highly  of  him 
iu  other  resi)ect8,  as  what  the  Sporting  AVorld 
calls  *'  a  good  sort  of  fcUow."  There  is  a  Mr. 
Thoinpson,  also  a  farmer,  residing  at  Harphani 
on  the  wolds,  who  is  a  good  perfonuer,  and  also 
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a  good  sportenian.  But  wliat  I  call  the  clipper  of 
this  Hunt  is  a  farn^er  of  tlie  name  of  Medford,  ou 
his  little  ewe^ecked  grey  mare.  Mr.  IMedford 
resides  at  a  place  called  Carlton  in  Holderness, 
and  although  he  is  so  far  north,  and  in  the  pro« 
vincialsi  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  he  was  not 
fac  from  being  a  match  for  those  crack  Leicester- 
shire  yeomen,  Dick  Ghristiuu  and  ]\In  Thomli^i, 
I  had  my  eye  upon  him  one  day  in  one  of  the  very 
fiist  things  we  had  over  Holdemess,  when  the 
ground  was  cruelly  deep*  He  went  off  at  score 
With  the  little  grey  mare ;  but,  as  it  will  happen 
sometime^,  every  turn  he  made  was  wrong,  aqd 
from  the  pace  the  hounds  were  going  and  the  state 
pf  the  country,  I  despaired  of  seeing  him  in  his 
place  again.  My  fea^  were  groundless :  he  got 
upon  the  line ;  and  putting  his  head  as  straight  as 
a  crow  could  ^y>  was  soon  to  be  seen  cheeking 
the  leading  hounds,  and  going  quite  at  his  ease. 

There  is  one  gentleman  who  hunts  with  these 
hqvnds  of  whom  I  must  make  very  honorable 
motion,  although  I  know  not  exactly  whether  he . 
c^i  be  called  one  of  the  Holderness  Hunt,  as  he 
resides  principally  with  his  father^  the  well-known 
and  highly-respected  Major  Bower,  of  Welham, 
iieiM*  Malton,  a  great  man  among  the  long  tails, 
I  am  here  alluding  to  his  second  son,  Mr.  John 
Bonder,  whom  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  as  fine 
a  horseman  as  ever  touched  a  bridle,  with  un- 
daunted, courage,  and  a  capital  eye  to  hounds. 
Mr.  John  Bower  is  vei*y  well  known  in  the 
Burton  Hunt,  Lmcolnshire,  where  I  understand 
tbi?  general  opinion  is,  that  he  is  quite  a  master- 
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man  in  the  field ;  aDd,  aa  tke  best  hands  generally 
are,  free  from  either  presumption  or  conceit 

Mn  Alexander  M acdonald  is  one  of  the  quick 
oues ;  and  as  bis  horses  are  all  thorough*bred,  and 
his  neiTes  thorough  good)  it  will  take  a  vety  quick 
man  to  beat  him.  But  he  is  good  at  everything^ 
and  is  popular  everywhere.  His  brother-in«law, 
Iiord  Hopetown,  also  goes  a  great  pace  lor  his 
weight,  and  has  one  most  extraordinaiy  hunter  in 
his  stud.  He  has  all  the  strength,  and  indeed 
some  of  the  appearance,  of  a  wagon  horse,  but  is 
as  fast  as  the  wind,  and  can  jump  anything.'  His 
Lordship  puts  him  along  at  a  merry  pace. 

Although  the  heroes  of  poetry  must  be  exalted 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men,  yet 
fault  has  been  found  with  Virgil,  for  uniting  too 
many  perfections  in  one  man — for  then  he  be* 
comes  a  prodigy,  and  all  interest  ceases.  This  is 
the  case  with  his  hero  i£neas.  On  every  occasion^ 
save  his  amour  with  Dido  (but  what  man  of  gal- 
lantry could  have  done  less?),  he  calls  him  phu^j 
and  makes  him  appear  quite  equal  with  the  gods. 
Let  me  then  beware  how  I  fall  into  this  extreme 
in  describing  such  a  man  as  Tom  Hodgson.  True 
it  is,  his  being  a  master  of  fox-hounds,  and  hunt* 
ing  them  himself,  goes  a  great  way  with  me,  and 
I  should  like  to  add  one  feather  to  his  plume  ] 
but  really  that  plume  is  full.  All  who  know  him 
are  unanimous  in  his  praise:  every  one  renders 
him  this  homely  homage— Ton^  Hodgson  t>,  all 
over^  a  man. 

Speaking  of  ^neas,  and  speaking  of  piety, 
why  should  not  my  hero  be  styled  pious  ?    Among 


iny  fox»hunting  friends  I  know  of  no  one  so  steady 
to  church  as  Tom  Hodgson :  he  is  really  what  old 
Lewh  would  have  called  a  church  glutton ;  for 
he  18  not  content  with  nuMiiing  service  on  Sun- 
dayS)  but  often  attends  again  when  the  lamps  are 
lit  Now  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  worth 
nothing)  and  it  is  possible  a  man  may  have  too 
nmch  diuroh.  Even  devotion  itself  will  now  and 
then  require  rest;  and,  as  Dean  Swift  has  told 
us,  pei^le  will  sometimes  sleep  in  their  pews 
wJiile-  the  parson  is  dreaming  in  his  pulpit.  Thus 
it  was  with  the  Master  of  the  Holdemess  when  I 
was  at  Beverley.  '^  Do  you  take  Vengeance  out 
to-day  ? ''  said  I  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
Mondi^  we  met  at  Elton.  ^^  Why,  no,"  replied 
he ;  ^.  /  Mttled  that  point  l€ust  night  in  church. 
I  fell  asleep  in  the  sermon,  and  dreamed  she  was 
running  hare  like  the  d^." 

Dpeams  are  only  our  waking  thoughts,  and 
drtoming  of  hunting  by  night  is  by  no  means 
unnataral  to  one  who  thinks  of  little  else  by  day. 

■ 

In  sleeps  when  fancy  is  let  loose  to  pky> 
Our  dreams  repeat  the  business  of  the  day  i 
The  judge  in  hed  nill  argue  fresh  his  eanse^ 
..  .    ,  And  o'ec  and  o'ar  again  dispense  hia  laws. 
The  jockey  dreams  he  rides  a  winning  race> 
And  guides  his  courser  with  a  Chifney's  grace. 
The  faontsttian  draws  Iris  coverts  o'er  again. 
And  finds  his  foK,  Goird  in  his  wdi^nssd  den; 
Enraptur'd  thinks  he  hears  the  woods  resound^ 
And  faintly  baUoos  to  some  fat'rite  hound. 
The  poet  takes  his  nigfaMsap  for  the  bay 
Stript  from  the  brow  of  Diyden  or  of  Gay, 

Thus  went  Tom  Hodgson  to  his  church  to  pray, 
Aad  wdl  resoW'd  lib  erenipg  pntyers  to  ssy : 
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Uf  tern Im did;  Imt  wbrn  the  1«am'd  PivIjm 

Mponted  the  pulpit,  and  began  to  shine 

In  tfaeologie  lore^  Tom  fell  ni«t  ag!eep^ 

Asd  dremt  hit  hmmdv  wore  ramiing  baretj  or  ilnep. 

(Bettere^/^^  Retdei !  tbia  ia  noibUig  ntm, 

Toip  ge^pany  a  snooze  in  this  mug  pew.) 

"  Get  forward,  Will/'  cried  he, ''  and^toR  those  hounds, 

I  heii  thtm  ranning  hare  like  h-ll."<^^Zo«nda  r 

Siia  ilia  Mend ;  '^  why,  Tom^  yon  have  {'oigol 

Tho  daoe  you  an  in !"— (waking)  ''  Oh !  no,  1  haTe  not," 

Said  Tom ;  "  where  are  we  now  f in  the  LonTs  P^yer  } 

(Sleeping)  Oh,  Will !  that  Vrageanoe  alwaya  did  nm  bin/' 

From  Beverley  I  prooeeded  to  York,  wliere 
I  arrived  in  the  night  <^  the  12th  of  March,  and 
took  u|i  my  abode  at  the  Black  Swao«  On  the 
following  morning  I  went  to  have  another  look 
at  the  York  and  Ainsty  fiox^hounds,  but.  havB  no 
reooUeetion  of  the  place  of  meeting,  any  farther 
than  k  wa8  ten  miles  from  York  on  the  Borough? 
bridge  road.  I  overtook  the  pack  about  seven 
miles  on  the  road,  and  found  they  wem  not 
aceonpanted  by  their  huntsman,  who  was  ilL 
The  hounds  could  not  run  a  yard ;  so  I  trotted 
home,  and  dined  with  Mr.  George  Swann« 

Thursday,  I5th.*— Met  York  and  Ainsty  at 
Nun  Appletoo  village,  ten  miles  from  York. 
We  hunted  b,  fox,  that  had  stolen  away  from  one 
of  Sir  William  Milner's  coverts,  for  some  dis- 
tance j  but  owing  to  a  false  halloo,  and  two  or 
three  other  awkward  circumstances,  we  cwld  do 
nothing  with  him.  Found  again  oi^  Askham  bog, 
but  the  day  was  very  stormy^  and  ive  had  not  any 
scent.  There  was  a  large  field  out,  several  of 
whom  belooged  to  Iiord  Harovood's  Hupt.  In 
the  eveniiigpf  ttiis  dfty  I  w«i4  t4  Wl)l(}vell  to 
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diiie  with  Sir  Beliitigbam  Gmliaiu,  and  with  the 
intention  of  hunting  the  next  day  with  Sir  Tatton 
8yke8,  but  was  disappointed  of  my  horse.  Sir 
Bellingham  also  moving  off  to  Norton  Gonyers 
as  soon  br  breakfast  was  over,  ratlier  put  me  to  my 
shifta  for  something  to  fill  up  the  morning:  so  I 
determined  on  looking  at  Castle  Hoivard,  the  mag* 
oificent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  Lions  of  Ycwkshire.  It  was  foirmerly 
a  place  of  great  strength,  where  many  battles 
\rtfe  fonght  ->*•  partlcalarly  in  the  reign  of  King 
Malcolm,  of  Scotland,  who  laid  waste  this  part 
of  Yorkshire,  and  deluged  its  Eoil  with  some  of 
England^s  best  blood. 

I  was  given  to  iraderstand  there  are  some  good 
riders  in  the  York  and  Ainsty  country,  exclusive 
of  thoee  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  known  to* 
Among  them  I  heard  tlie  names  of  Mr.  J*  Agar, 
Ml*.  J.  C lough,  and  a  young  one  of  much  promise 
of  the  name  of  Smith,  a  son  of  Colonel  Smith  of 
Placeville. 

Of  the  hnntsmnn,  Naylor,  I  shall  begin  with 
payhig  him  a  very  handsome  compliment.  The 
&f>)endid  condition  of  this  pack  was  not  eclipsed 
by  anything  of  that  descriptiou  which  I  met  witli 
in  Yorkshire ;  and  he  has  the  greater  credit  hem, 
fVom  the  circumstance  of  his  hounds  being  obliged 
to  sleep  out  once  a-*week  at  least,  and  sometimes 
oftener.  1  shall  ever  maintain,  that,  whether  in 
tlieir  kennel  or  in  the  field,  there  was  a  brightness 
of  skin,  a  liveliness  of  carriage,  an  evenness  ef 
flesh,  and  something  altogether  about  the  York 
luHinds,  which  denoted  a  mMteHiand  «!  home. 
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In  the  field,  although  I  bad  but  small  means 
of  judging  of  hun,  I  do  not  think  highly  of  Nay^ 
lor  as  a  hunt8nian«-<$ertain}y  not  so  highly  as  he 
thinks  of  himself.  I  consider  Naylor  a  hnntsmatf 
of  very  average  capacity,  and  particularly  so  for 
the  time  he  has  been  with  hounds*  However, 
^^there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  another  of  tiiemooD^ 
and  another  of  the  stars :"  all  men  are  not  equal) 
and  the  best  of  us  have  only  as  mwh  knowledge 
as  it  has  pleased  our  Maker  to  give  us^  and  no 
more.  Jack  Wilson,  the  head  whipper*-i«^  stands 
high  with  the  country,  being  accounted '  rather 
better  than  common.  '    - 

Among  other  qualities,  Naylor  is  considered  n 
wag,  and  plumes  himself  upon  now  and  ^n  say^ 
ing  what  he  considers  a  good  thing.  Whilst  i 
was  at  York,  a  gentlemen  rode  up  to  him,  and 
addressed  him  thus  :-^^^  Now,  Naylor,  you  must 
mind  what  you  are  at  to^ay :  NiMKOD  will  be 
out,  and  will  have  you  in  black  and  whitei''«4* 
"  Loi"d  bless  you.  Sir,"  replied  Naylor,  ^^  why  I 
have  forgotten  more  than  NiMROD  will  evec 
know.'^  A  sharp  rebuke  this;  and  all  I  have  to 
say  is,  tlmt  I  think  I  have  read  diat  Wisdom 
vaunteth  not  itself,  and  is  not  puffisd  up ;  but  Ood 
help  tJie  man  who  knows  only  what  Mr.  JVisr^iM* 
hoe  JbrgoUen!  However,  there  is  chaff  and 
cockle  in  the  best  grain ;  so  enough  of  thisi 
Naylor  is  a  good  and  faithful  seiTant,  a  capital 
kennel  huntsman,  and  therefore  entitled  to  great 
praise :  but  we  all  pay  the  price  of  celebrity,  and 
so  must  he. 

On  Friday  I  returned  to  Yoric,  for  the  purpose 
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of  meeting  the  York  and  Ainsty  hounds  the  next 
momii^.  I  sent  a  horae  to  covert,. and  set  out 
after  him ;  but  the  day  was  so  tempestuous  that  I 
tttrned  back  on  the  road,  and  the  very  keenest 
of  the  sportsmen  were  obliged  to  give  it  in,  and 
relum  bome^  drenched  to  their  very  dcins.  The 
evening  proved  fair,  and  I  despatched  my  horses 
to  Easmgwold,  on  their  road  to  Raby  Castle, 
whither  I  was  under  engagement  to  follow  them 
on  the  succeeding  Tuesday. 

Accordingly,  on  Sunday  the  18th,  I  took  leave 
of  York,  and  went  to  Norton  Gonyers  on  my  road 
to  Raby  Castle.  I  arrived  just  in  pudding  time, 
and  was  happy  to  find  the  worthy  Baronet  had 
nearly  got  the  better  of  his  painful  complaint,  and 
waa  recovering  the  effects  of  his  bad  fall*. 

On  the  19th,  I  proceeded  to  Raby  Castle, 
where  its  Noble  owner  had  arrived  only  two 
days  befece  from  rather  a  long  visit  to  London, 
having  been  very  reluctantly  detained  by  what  he 
moat  appropriately  termed  the  question  of  the 
Af^  Com  Bill.  ''  Did  Lord  Darlington  change 
horses  here  on  Sunday  ?"  said  I  to  the  landlord  of 
Catteriok  Bridge  inn.  On  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  I  inquired  after  his  health.  ^^  His 
Lordship  was  very  well,''  replied  Mr.  Fergusson ; 
*^  but  when  he  comes  down  from  London,  he  never 
loc^  so  well  as  he  does  when  he  goes  up ;  he 

*  Whilst  I  was  absent  tram  Yorlcshire^  this  sportiDg  Baronet 
got  an  awkward  floorer  witfi  Sir  Tatton  BykeB^s  hoanda.  Thty  had 
ben  going  very  beat  paoe  fiw  about  a  quarter  of  an  honTy  when  his 
hone  wished  to  decline  a  very  awkward  fence.  His  rider,  however^ 
was  not  to  be  denied;  and  tiie  consequence  was  the  fracture  of  tl)e 
(oUar  bone  mi  gthfr  aerwe  injoriea. 
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netef  Io0k9  tike  kmieff  tUi  he  tm$  hmi  u.M^ 
/bsf^kuntrng.^^^^'^'  Ajw^  aye^"  said  I;  ^'  that 'ift  die 
msdiekie  of  life :  tUoi'e  is  uo  Bueli  balm  iii  Qikiid«^' 

It  is  an  tigfateeo  mile  stage  from  Cattarkk 
Bridge  to  Rabjr^  and  aa  part  of  it  is  a  bya-rMdi 
with  a  great  many  gates  to  opeii)  I  fouad  (Jhil  I 
sbonld  do  ao  mace  than  jUtt  get  in  time  for  diaoer ; 
atid  losing  that  at  Aaby  is  tm  ocdiaiiry  joke* .  Que 
af^iiisy  ImweveT)  was  bigtily  gratified  eveii  ja  tlie 
jumbling  a  haok-chaisov  Tbe  approach  to  Raby  is 
a  fcast  to  tbe  eye  sufiobtit  to  satisfy  the  veriesl 
gkttoa  for  tli«  sublime  and  grand ;  and  whea  the 
noble  Castle^  with  its  stately  towetui  emblaiensil 
walls,  and  deep  fosse  that  surrounds  it,  tetaiuing 
all  their  appearanee  of  antiquity^  burst  with  eom*- 
manding  grandeur  upon  my  view|  strange  ideas 
presented  themielvei  to  my  mind.  I  could  not 
help  fancying  that,  like  tbe  planets,  Old  Time  bad 
be^ne  retrograde,  and  that  I  was  on  my  road  to 
visit  a  haughty  Baron  of  the  feudal  ages  seme 
three  hundred  years  back. 

The  entrance  into  the  Castle  is  particulafiy 
grand,  and  the  imposing  effect  must  make  that 
impression  on  all  strangers  whioh  it  made  upon 
myself.  As  I  drove  through  the  outer  gate,  ikiy 
arriral  was  announced  by  a  deep^totied  bell,  sm% 
by  a  porter  who  inhabits  the  lodge,  aad  whldi 
always  announces  the  approach  of  a  guest.  My 
carriage  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  along  the  em- 
battled terrace,  and  taking  a  fine  sweep  tbrougli 
the  inner  gate,  where  a  portcullis  is  suspended, 
brought  me  into  a  quadrangular  court-yard,  where 
I  concluded  I  was  to  be  landed  for  the.  day.    But 
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it  wts  AM  BO;  The  large  fiiMiiig  doom  of 
gMut  Gothic  saloon  opened  m  I  opproaohed  them^ 
anid  I  found  myself,  hack^^chaise  a&d  all,  in  llik 
ifoble  room.  Here  wero  two  w  thvae  Iboiiiiea 
iMdy^to  take  iny  luggage,  and  the  gfooln  of  the 
^hMob^ri  to  skew  ine  to  my  i^)aiiment» 

^^  You  have  very  little  time  to  drees  m,  Siiv^^ 
sakl  the  groolu  of  the  ehambeni,  as  lie  ied  me 
through  the  turnings  and  windings  of  tlie  nnti- 
rooms  and  passages  of  this  huge  baildang)  ^  bis 
Ixardsfaip's  elocks  are  het^  and  he  dkies  exactly 
at  six^''^'-^^  In  twenty  minutes/'  replied  I,  ^  my 
toilet  will  be  completed ;  but  pray  let  me  aak  you 
one  questfon^^you  bav«  brought  me  hither,  but 
how  am  I  to  find  my  way  to  the  drawingnroom? 
1  ihall  make  a  wrtmg  tntn  and  be  /o^«''  The 
groom  smiled,  and  said  he  would  oome  and  feteh 
me  when  t  rang  my  belK 

I  found  the  Marquis*  and  his  family  in  goad 
health  and  spirits,  a  i^mall  select  party  as  his 
guests,  and  everything  as  I  expected  to  And  it  at 
Raby  Castle:  but  amidst  the  glitter  of  aiiuenee 
which  is  so  constjicuous  here,  diere  is  nothkig  to 
ehitl  into  awe  those  who  move  in  a  lower  sphere 
of  life.  If  rank  and  weahh  were  his  boait,  the 
Mairqttis  of  Cleveland-^like  Nebuchadneaaar  the 
Kitlg^-->could  baek  in  the  sunshine  on  the  battle- 
ments of  his  palace,  and  look  doHti  in  his  pn»- 
sperlty  on  nine^tenths  of  the  worlds  But  nothing 
is  less  like  the  Noble  owner  of  ttaby^    No ;  there 

*  The  Earl  of  barlington  ha<)  jaU  been  elevated  to  th^  MarqUU 
taMt  of  Cletekm<t. 
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18  in  this  f Avored  3an  of  Jfjortune-?att4  vi4e^{Cttt 
all  who  hw^  his  nawia— ft.  pr^ifiewprj^by.  ,fi%^f|y 
that  sets  perfectly  at  their. ea^. all  tfa^.nfj^o^^f^s^ 
in  his  presence ;  ftnd  i(  i.nay'  he  w^i^ti^d  qC  hm^  as 
WB$  said  of  &  great  chara^^r  of,anti^it)i))  t^M^ 
.^<  no^  m^u  ^ao.  be  gr^at  with  90  much.efjie^  nou^ 
fftiffiliar.  with  sa  mmch  dignity.;"  apd  herein «o»r 
siats  one  ^f  the. greatest  ornftments.  to  rank.  . 

Private. character  is  nat  ^:ithia  the.pal^  of  niy 
critical  synod ;  hut  in  descrihing.^^uqh^a  top-saif^er 
as  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland  has  proved  hinvselT 
for  so  many  revolving  y^ars,  .it  .would  be  uiyust  to 
the  cause  of  fox-hunting  were  I  not  to  exhibit  .him 
in  his  several  characters  of  an  accomplished  Eqg* 
lish  gentleman  and  a  first*rate  English  sportsman. 
In  the  one,  perhaps,  his  merit  may  be  but  tightly 
appreciated ;  for  to  say  he  is  the  best  bred,  man  in 
England  would  be  but  saying  little.  Those  who, 
Uke  himself,  ai*e  placed  in  the  first  c4ass  of  the 
community,  acquire,  as  it  were  naturally,  that  e^ 
deportment  which  their  situation  confers  on  them, 
and  the  savoir  vivre  and  the  scuomr  jaire  becQqie 
their  second  nature.  As  a  Britii^h  sportsniiitn*— 
taking  all  things  into  the  account — I  fearlessly 
assert,  he  has  not  hU/elhw.  Jjovd  Cleveland  is  a 
sportsman  in  the  real  acceptation  of  that  compre- 
hensive term ;  not  one  of  your  battue  ^entlefueo, 
crawling  out  when  the  day  is  far  spent  with  umr 
breljas  and  goloshes;  not  a  speculatiy^e,  bjj^  a 
doipn-cight  ^'^effca/ sportsman  of  the 'Old  as,^ell 
as  the  fiew  School :  not  afraid  of  a  shower  of 
faiuj^'  but  ready  to  face  aU  winds  and  all  weathers 
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itith  h!s  honnds  in  the  morning,  imd  as  boon  % 
companion  over  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  evening  as 
eVer  Bacchns  smiled  upon. 

When  we  thibk  of  Lord  Cleveland^  possessions, 
and  the  stake  he  holds  in  life :  when  we  look,  I 
say,  at  his  rank  and  station,  and  then  recollect  that 
he  has  gone  through  all  the  labour  in  the  field, 
and  a  great  part  of  that  in  the  kennel  which  is 
attached  to  the  situation  of  huntsman  to  so  large  a 
pack  of  fbx-hounds  as  his  own,  for  ^^  thirty-eigfat 
seasons  iminterruptedly,  and  with  high  reputation 
to  himself,  and  satisfaction  to  the  sportsmen  who 
hunted  witli  him*;"  when  we  consider  also  the 
great  personal  hazard  to  which  he  must  have  of 
necessity  been  exposed  in  this  long  servitude  to  hjs 
hounds ;  we  can  scarcely  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
fact.  But  so  it  is ;  and  although  it  is  difficult  to 
make  parallels  of  men  who  shine  in  the  same 
sphere,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  his  Lord* 
idiip  is  as  scientific  in  his  calling  as  any  other 
huntsman  of  his  day.  To  appreciate  a  man's 
merits  we  must  look  to  his  works;  and  I  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  as  fine  and  indeed  as  grand  a 
kennel  of  fox-hounds  at  Raby  Castle  as  any 
reasonable  man  would  either  wish  for  or  expect. 

True  it  is,  a  pleasing  recreation  is  no  task. 
The  ministermg  passion  stirs  us  up,  and  excites  us 
to  deeds  we  should  otherwise  shrink  from.  Such 
is  the  case  here.  The  MarquU  of  develatut  U 
pauionatetff  Jimd  of  huntings  and  werything  afr 

•  See  Colond'ts  Cooky's  0(fHrva$kni  ^  FM^Mnthnf,  pQ 

iws, 

II 
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p0ftmnmg  to>^^  thsnoiie^eien&c /^  so lliat  be nmfy 
feels  hAigwA  'in  tke  .piMiiit  -  Even  ki:  Itts*  doeM^ 
yre  see  how  he  honours  fcDc^henlu^  His  tHU$f^ 
cttAieoiil  and  lettkbem  halt  beapeaU  the  inintatniili  ae 
cletaif  M  Chrid  cays  the  air  wad  habit  of  GeniMli^ 
cue  Nspeke /the  orator  :♦«-»     • 

^'  Ere  yet  he  Bpeaks,  the  otator  k  seen 
tn  all  the  elegance  of  garb  and  mien  )^ 


I  WM  going  to  observe-««^W«tre  the ManquhiRf 
Cleveland  an  illiterate  man,  irith  only  a  seeend* 
rate  nndemtanding)  something  abcnit  the  eut  id 
tlie  Squire  Westerns  of  their  day;  had  NaMre 
been  less  sparing  of-  her  endovrments,  all  this 
would  be  far  less  remarkable  than  it  torn  appears ; 
but  the  contrary  is  the  real  fact  His  Lordship  is 
not  only  a  man  of  very  oonsidesable  nataral 
talent,  but  of  highly-cultivated  acquirements^  an 
adept  in  almost  all  languages ;  and  possesses  what^ 
in'the  linge  of  the  werld  is  called  m ^good  ahead  m 
any  miin  in  England  or  any  other  eountry  can  boaat 
of.  He  has  tr^ivelfed  a  great  deal,  and  now  ^MHub 
his  sutnmers  on  the  Continent;  has  a  tttn  ii^tfae 
polite  arts,  as  well  as  the  lesser  eleganees  of' life; 
and  never  forgets  what  lie  hears  er  sees/  *  If,  ibeo, 
we  combine  these  several  advantages  with  hie'g#ost 
knowledge  of  the  world,  we  may  safely  esnclade 
thai  be  lias  never  gone  a  hunting,  like  Clalkis  ef 
old,  from  thewan^  of  something  better  -  to  amose 
hiMseif  with.  Excluilive  of  ;iU  this,  he  loetn 
nmst  tnihutely  into  his  private  affafi^  atid  buelneeB 
mey  be  said  to  be  the  pastime  of  )^is  leisure  hnftrs. 

The  month  of  March,  and  particularly  lfc|» 
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uimmutd  period  of  it,  affords  but  few  opportimi* 
tiM  4if  4eti>iisiig  sport  with  hounds,  Oa  Wedncpt 
d«y>  aothy  we  4id  iHitiiiog  worth  speiUiiug  of  with 
tht  Baby  paeki*  We  ireie  imfortomle  hi  chopping 
our  first  fo3(  f  and  ouv  sport  with  our  seeoud,  whieh 
we  ran  for  an  hour,  was  destroyed  by  his  being 
isoursed  by  a  dog  in  the  first  place,  and  no  scent 
ill  the  second.  His  Lordship  rode  Bergami  and 
Mopes  this  day— «both  ?ery  clever  horses,  and  the 
fwm^r  a  qilendid  feiicer. 

W«  had  a  considerable  addition  to  our  pajpty 
this  day  at  tlie  Castle,  amongst  whom  I  was  ha^y 
to  find  some  of  my  Durham  frirada— namely,  all 
the  family  of  (he  Sbaftos,  Mr.  Harlandi  &c,— and 
vre  aawmbled  in  tlie  state  drawingvrooin» 

No  hunting  on  Thursday,  so  it  was  only  a  day 
of  lounge*  I  accompanied  Mr.  Milbanke  to  the 
village  of  Staindrop,  which  is  just  without  the 
park*wally  and  where  the  horses  of  all  the  visitors 
to  Raby  stand*  As  Mr.  MUbanke  and  JL^idy 
Augusta  always  take  up  their  abode  at  the  Castle 
during  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  in  tlM  winter, 
be  has  built  for  himself  some  excellent  st|ibl#s 
and  coach  houses  for  his  ovm  private  use ;  but  my 
horses  stood  at  the  sign  of  tlie  Fox  and  Hoiind% 
kept  1^  the  noted  Bob  Williams^  for  many  years 
head  whip|ttr*in  to  the  Raby  pack.  I  believe  I 
have  alremly  spoken  of  this  said  Rob  Williams; 
first,  as  having  lived  with  a  brotlier*in*)/i^w  of 
limine;  andv  ^eeoudly,  i^s  ^viug  ibund  out  a  specific 
fof  the  pu^  ^f  all  compli^iQ|t8  f)£  his  felloiy  s^r* 
vantsr^both  male  and  female  ;  >rhipU  specific  con- 
sisted in  a  fpnrth  part  of  a  cordial  ball  dissolved 

I  i2 
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I  have  before  mentioned  the  two  presait  wttip- 
penhm  to  the  Raby  hounds :  I  do  not  hiioir  <if 
two  better;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  howcierofed 
they  are  to  the  sport.  Diek's  fondness  for  his 
hounds  is,  I  should  think,  quite  unequalled,  and 
the  language  he  uses  when  speaking  of  them 
amused  me  much*  ^^  I  like  some  of  your  young 
hounds  very  much  indeed,''  said  I  one  day  to  htm, 
"  particularly  Cannelite  and  Baby."—"  Why,  yes, 
Sir,"  replied  Dick,  "  I  always  thought  them  two 
very  gen^teel  ftour$difJ^  Dick  has  whipped  in  to 
his  Noble  master  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years^ 

After  looking  at  my  horses,  I  took  a  survey  of 
Bob  Williams's  house,  and  had  a  little  chat  with 
him  about  old  timesi  "  Bob,"  said  I,  ^  we  began 
hunting  about  the  same  period  of  our  lives,  and 
have  been  pretty  well  tumbled  about ;  but  I  know 
you  have  had  rather  more  tlian  your  share  of  hard 
blows  :  tell  me  how  youhaVe  escaped.**—'^  Why, 
Sir,"  replied  Bob,  "  I  have,  been  very  roughly 
handled.  I  have  broke  three  ribs  a  one  side,  and 
two  a  t'cither ;  both  collar  bones ;  one  tliigh  ;  and 
been  ^caljped.  You  remember,  Sir  Watkin's  Va- 
lentine*?"—«  To  be  sure,"  interrupted  I;  "as 
vicious  a  brute  as  ever  had  a  saddle  on."—"  Well, 
Sir,"  continued  he,  "  he  tumbled  me  down  just  as 
we  were  coming  away  with  a  fox  from  Marcliwiel 
gorse,  and  kicked  me  on  the  head  till  the  skin 
hung  down  all  over  my  eyes  atid  face ;  a$td  do  you 
htwWy  Sir^  (laying  an  emphasis  on  those  words  as 
if  they  were  intended  to  convey  something  more 

•  Bob  Williains  commenced  i»  whipper-in  to  Sir  M^«tkin  Wil- 
liams Wynne^  Bart,  with  whom  he  lived  several  ywn. 


Jtl^»  WM  expected,)  when  J  ff^U  tp.  WrfiiMm  I 

ciiA,«rPQf)^r  tUat  this,  gallant ;  hor^uiw^  aifd  c^r- 
jljMiiAy  fuvt-pite  /artist,  iq  hk  Imj  tkw\^  like  tp  fut 
under  tbe  shade  of  his  Uurels  ioj^,  the  rest  uf  hk 
iilei  aiid  make  it  a  luerry  oue  if  he  aaui¥)t  uiake  it 
a  long  one  I  Who  knows  also  that  h^.  ^tfiy .  not 
haf  Q  read  Tom  Moore  ? 

"  Friead  of  my  loul !  this  goblet  sip, 
'TwiH  dite  (h«t  pensive  tear; 
^TitaDtiO'ftWvetMlPOOMifvlip^ ^ 


Although  all  conditions  of  life  are  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God,  ^^  and  of  a  wise  man  top/'  ^ys 
a  philosopher  (  yet  ther^  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  treatjfient  pf  servants  by  their  Lprds.  Son^e 
'4fe  i^remptory  in  every  command,  inej^orable  to 
^Wky  £i^iling>  and  use  their  domesties  as  brutes  i 
whilst  others  treat  them  with  great  kindpess;^  and 
for  the  most  part  receive  kindness  in  return^  In 
the  pmvate  relations  of  life^  nothing  tells  more  to 
$  man's  crQclityOr  ensures  hun  a  better  name  in 
the  C9untry9  than  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
ma^er  to  las  seiTants.  Wlien  Shakspeare's  Lear 
asks  old  Kent^  JVhy  he  whhed  to  be  in  his  ser- 
viced I  think  he  answei-s,  '^Because  you  have 
th$tt  in  your  face  which  I  should  like  to  call  mas- 
ter." The  old  boy  was  no  bad  judge ;  for  we  have 
heard  from  very  high  autlijority  "  how  good  and 
pleasaqt  %  thing  it  is  to  live  together  in  unity/' 
In  the  language  of  mebiphor,  it  has  1>een  compared 
to  the  precious  ouitment  poured  upon  the  h^ad  of 
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AflroB^  diat  Ma  4mm  to  the  vejpy  akirte  of  bifs 
garment;  by  wbich  we  are  to  underttand^  ihat  Ui 
extends  from  tbe  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks  of 
life ;  andi  indeedi  wl&out  it  this  world  is  nolbiiig. 
I  ha^e  tried  mbat  things;  but  I  am  inclined  (d 
tiiink'lhat  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  is  the  ne 

.  The  Maiquis  of  Cleveland's  senraals  must 
ham  been  of  old  K^n^s  opinion  ^^  that  a:  kind 
master  is  a  great  reeonunendalipn ;  for  mmy.  tt 
liutm  are  remarkable  fer  their  long  4enrioes»  Aa 
I  am  ignorant  of  a  great  part  of  the  establishmentji 
I  can  only  speak  of  a  few.  Tommy  HodgeifOn  I 
have  mentioned  as  having  lived  mote  than  hdlf  a 
century  in  the  family:.  Storey,  the  butler,  4$ 
hngy  having  entered  it  when  a  boy,  and  he  and 
his  Lord  are  growing  did  together.  It  was  to 
this  excellent  servant  that  I  before  alluded  wheii 
leaking  of  the  diary  of  sport  kept  by  the  Marquis, 
and  published  for  a  long  series  of  years  for  his 
jNPofit.  Cicero  was  not  kindei-  to  Tiro  than 
Storey's  master  is  to  him ;  and  has  honoi'ed  him 
by  calling  one  of  his  favorite  whin  coverts  aftei^ 
him«— namely,  Storey's  whin.  I  like  to  see  this: 
a  gentleman  should  be  social  in  his  spuit,  imas* 
suming  in  his  manners,  and  kind  to  all  who  ap- 
proach him. 

The  coachman  has  lived  with  Lord  Cleveland 
between  forty  and  fifty  y^ars ;  and  by  the  siM  of 
his  waistcoat  I  should  imagine  he  has  been  oil 
pretty  good  terms  with  the  cook  and  butler: 
Thomas  Sayer,  who  was  kennel  huntsman,  and 
aftenvards  porter,  the  same  length  of  time  5  and 


t^lrttSMRC 


♦  •    '  '• 


toW'sHve  iff  his  retiremeAt  r  Mi  Mt.  Bames^  ikA 
Boii^  BtewBfd,  twenty-tw^  years. 

'  WiiealHey,  his  Lordship'ir  primte  trainer,  and 
G^dA  to-tlie  joekey  of  that  name,'  has- been  thirty 
fire  years  in  his  p^aee,  and  no  doubt  will  eomplMd 
his  half  century,  if  not  called  awli^y  soon^hy  One 
whose  commands  he  must  obey  even  in  prsferc^iee 
ft)  his  present  master.  In  his  yoMiigev  di^i;  he 
used  to  ride  Qt^tgeUke  FoUi^'giiiglrt  flnsightSMM 
Mother  Bvnch)  Mademoiselie^  fte; ;  as  also  Loid' 
develand^s  mafeeh  with  Pedlar  against  Hippo*' 
pbtamus.  ' 

Amidst  all  the  display  of  wealth  and  fnagnifi^ 
cedce  at  Raby  Castle  and  Newton  House,  diere  is 
none  of  that  over-strained  and  sickly  refinement, 

*'  So  dull,  ao  vapid^  lo  g/eateA;*' 

thai  I  have  too  often  met  with  in  my  walks 
through  life;  and  on  the  evening  previous  Uf 
hunthig  days,  the  groom  frequently  makes  his 
appearance  in  Lord  Cleveland's  drawing-room,  to* 
re<leive  his  orders  from  his  master's  lips*  I  tio\V 
want  die  aid  of  the  pencil ;  for  a  Hogarth  or  a 
Bnnbury  would  not  have  desired  a  better  subject 
for  their  ^cy  than  Tommy  Hodgson  would  have 
afforded  on  these  occasions.  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  the  scene  as  I  witnessed  it. 

The  door  opened  with  an  announcement  of 
"Mn  Hodgson,  my  Lord;'*  and  ia  walked 
Tommy  Hodgson,  presenting  a  full  front  to  IriS 
master.  No  soldier  on  parade  could  present  a> 
belter;  no  gate-^post  was  ever  stitdghter;  no 
Shakspeare's  apothecary  was  leaner  j  and  the  suc« 
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cefwion  6f  Unea  fimn  the  ANrebend  4q  (be  chtii  tuo 
plainly  shewed  that  age  had  traced  hii  am«l  iWi»y 
over  Tommy's  hooeet  face.  Not  a  werd  ,e6tq>ed 
hill  until  tlie  Marquis  took  his  e^rd  *  tout  ui  '•  his 
lieckat,  aad  then  the  dialogue  began*  Itwaa  a 
face  jspeoimeti  of  the  laoouic  :««* 

Is  Mose$  sound? 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

I  shall  ride  hinii  ' 

Yes,  my  Lord* 

Also  Setgamu 

Yes,  my  Lordi 

Dick,  Swings 

Yes,  my  Lord* 

Will,  Salopiam 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lady  Cleveland,  Raby^ 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

Edward)  The  Parson^ 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lady  Arabella,  The  Duche^Sk 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

George,  Ohadtah. 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

That' 9  all! 

Yes,  my  Lord.  [B^'it  Tomfny. 

r 

I  should  here  add  that  all  these  \'  Yes-fliny- 
Jjprds''  were  accompanied  with  a  respectful  bpb 
of  the  head,  a  partial  shutting  of  the  eyes,  and  tli^ 
thumbs  revolving  with  the  uniform  mption  9f  a 

..«  Uil  •£  BmmBy  vbidk  hw  LorMiip  himmv^  day  tNHnoited 
to  him,  noting  such  honKt  «•  are  it  for  work. 


•  -  • 

M^ddfiiill  impelled  by  the   gestle  breeces  of  « 
npthig  morning. 

Lord  Clevektiid's  complement  of  hutiten  is 
thirty,  which,  after  deducting  those  for  the  Lndies' 
use,  leaves  about  ten  for  hie  liordidiip^  and  eix 
a-piece  for  the  tvro  wbippere-in.  There  *  are,  of 
course^  eome  splendid  horses  in  the  stud,  and  I 
observed  they  all  possess  power  much  more-  than 
equal  to  the  weights  they  hare  to  carry^  which  is 
the  grand  seciret  after  ail  in  keeping  a  0tat>le 
ti^ether.  Moses  (a  very  fine  aninuil),  Bergami, 
Panegyric,  and  Sir  Hed worth  Williamson's  mare, 
appeared  the  greatest  favorites  with  the  Marquis, 
and  they  certainly  possess  an  excellent  property 
for  his  close  country.  They  are  very  quiet  at  their 
leaps  ;  will  poke  and  creep  into  them  in  any  way 
tlieir  rider  likes ;  btit^  when  roused,  are  equal  to 
clearing  very  great  fences. 

Raby,  Lady  Cleveland's  iftvorite  horse,  must 
not  pass  unnoticed*  He  is  a  beautiful  animal, 
fifteen  luuids  three  inches  high  ;  bright  bey,  witlt 
black  legs ;  and,  if  he  had  been  bespoken  fin*  the 
purpose  he  has  been  put  to,  could  not  be  more 
complete.  Her  Ijadyship  has  ridden  him  seven 
seasons,  without,  I  believe,  having  ever  given  her 
a  fall }  wd  she  rewards  him  for  his  care  of  her 
by  visiting  hiui  almost  every  day  in  the  winter, 
and  giving  him  some  plum  breads  Strange  to 
say,  he  is  particularly  fond  of  it,  always  expressing 
his  delight  by  a  neigh  when  his  fair  mistress 
appears  at  the  door  of  his  box. 

The  stablea  at  Kaby  for  hunters  and  coach 
horses  are  ou  a  gi*and  mid  very  ext<insive  scale ; 
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and  there  is  a  most  q)ae]ouB  riding-Mhool  littoclied 
for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  There  ia  aim  a 
aejMurate  yard  for  race^horses,  of  ifi4iich,  aft  the 
prnod  I  am  speaking  of,  there  was  no  great  show* 

Friday,  23nl»*-*We  found  a  leash  of  foxes  ia 
Hiltoo  whiii,  and  had  a  heautiful  half  hour  witib 
one  of  them  over  a  very  good  country,  and  quite 
the  ultra  pace.  Found  again:  ran  into  rather  a 
wild  country,  and  whipped  oSj  having  no  soent* 

'  Major  St  Paul— brother  to  the  gentleman  o( 
that  name  who  formerly  was  oon^icuout  in  Lei^ 
casterahire  ^*— was  out  on  this  day*  He  rode  a 
clever  young  horse  of  his  own  breedmg,  and  I 
liked  his  method  of  putting  him  at  his  fencesft 
^  But,''  said  the  Marquis,  ^^  did  you  see  a  gentle^ 
man  with  the  hounds  this  morning  by  the  name  of 
Trotter  ?  "  On  my  answering  in  the  affii^native-^ 
^^  Then,"  said  his  Lordship,  ^^  you  have  Men  the 
best  horseman  I  ever  saw  in  my  experience  in  the 
field.  Mr,  Trotter  has  been  all  his  life,  not  only 
a  most  superior  rider  over  a  country^  but  he  haa 
ridden  with  admirable  temper  and  judgment,  and 
never  pressed  upon  hounds."  Mr.  Trotter  must 
ride  at  least  fifteen  stone.  He  resides  at  the 
Deanry,  at  Staindropw 

Saturday,  24th.~The  Raby  pack  met  at  Crag 
Wood,  a  wild  place  to  look  at,  but  likely  to  hold 
a  good  wild  fox.  We  found  immediately,  and  a 
beautiful  find  it  was ;  but  our  fox  was  headed  by 
the  foot  people,  and  our  chance  here  was  lost 
We  found  again  in  Etherley  Wood,  and  lost  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wear."-A  bad  day's  sport  &r  the 
hard  jciders,  but  a  deal  of  good  hunting. 
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Th^  turn-out  from  the  Castle  this  momhig  was 
good—in  all,  I  think,  nearly  tirenty  red  coats  and 
ilcarlet  habits,  and  the  Marchioness  was  mounted 
on  Raby.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  also  joined  us  at  the 
covert's  side,  and  I  had  seen  this  lady  once  in  the 
field  before.  Lady  Augusta  Milbanke  rode  a 
thofough-bred  horse,  formerly  in  Mr:  Maxse's 
stable,  and  one  which  but  few  women  would  have 
nerve  for.  He  likes  to  gol quick  at  his  fences; 
but  her  Ladyship's  hand  ^vas  quitfe  a  match  for 
him,  and  I  saw  him  Very  well  piloted  over  two 
or  three  awkward  places.  The  Marquis  rode  the 
bay  mare  he  purchased  of  Sir  Hedworth  William- 
son, and  rode  her  over  a  very  dangerous  place 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  run.  She  had  to 
spring  at  a  bank  faced  with  stone,  having  her 
footing  on  large  flag  stones  in  a  water-course, 
which  had  been  rendered  slippery  by  the  current^ 
A  slip  might  have  been  awkward  to  legs  ani^ 
thighs;  but  his  Lordship  will  get  to  his  hounds 
if  possible,  aud  that  mare  is  particularly  careful 
and  steady. 

Billy  Williamson  was  also  out  this  day ;  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  met  with  a  serious  accident. 
He  rode  at  a  small  fence  into  a  road,  when  his 
horse  fell,  and  threw  him  with  much  violence  to 
the  ground*  Being  close  behind  him,  I  was  im- 
mediately aware  that  mischief  had  ensued;  for, 
on  his  horse  and  himself  recovering  their  legs,  one 
ran  to  the  left,  and  the  other  to  the  right.  There 
was  something  very  frightful  in  the  motions  of 
Mr.  Williamson,    He  ran  wildly  down  the  road, 

rubbing  Uis  b^ftd  bftrdiy  with  his  h»n3;  for  tha 
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8p%M  of  fif^y  ywiB)  and  then  £iU  to  the  gwiiod« 
Mf,  Hmrland  and  mywlf  iattnntly  aj^pmaehed  iuao^ 
wbaii  we  £wnd  all  the  frMt  taetk  <if  hiaugpar 
jaw  goM)  his  maiMk  fiiH  of  Uood,  and  he  «hu« 
pjaioai  mneh  of  his  hwd*  I  undorstaad  he  U  ^ 
rigbt  agiam  lunr,  with  a  freah  aet.  of  ivoriea ;.  but 
it  ismtlier  a  croeL  triok  for  tha  old  I>ame  to  play 
6o  good-looking  ayowig  aeian  aa  be  is^  and  just 
in.tlio  heyday  of  youUu  I  iikei  howemr,  Ihci  way 
he  spoke  of  the  accideut  afterwards,  ^'  I  would 
not|"  said  he,  ^^  have  taken  a  thousand  pounds  for 
my  teeth ;  but  I  should  not  have  cared  so  much 
for  the  loss  of  them,  had  the  accident  hi^ien^d 
at  tlio  finish  of  a  d***d  fine  run  !" 

Major  Healey  was  also  out  to-day :  he  is  a 
workman ;  but  on  this  day  he  was,  like  myself^ 
sufferuig  from  an  injury  in  his  back,  and  not  able 
to  ride  over  a  fence.  The  Major's  brother,  Cap- 
;^in  Healey,  goes  well,  considering  he  has  lost  an 
arm,  and  his  performance  did  not  escape  the  keen 
eye  of  Godfrey  Graluun.  '^  I  say,  papa,^'  said  he 
to  Sir  Bellingham,  as  he  trotted  by  hiui  on  his 
pony,  in  the  true  Harrow-school  luigo,  ^^  houf 
devilishly  tlmt  one^amied  fellow  rides  P^ 

I  have  stated  that  the  Marchioness  of  Cleve- 
land was  out  on  this  day.  She  is  a  most  graceful 
horse-woman;  and,  when  her  favorite  hunter, 
Brighton,  was  in  his  prime,  cut  a  prominent  figure 
in  "  The  0|>erations  of  the  Raby  Pack." 

The  Ladies  Augusta  Milbauke  aud  Arabella 
Vane  are  constant  attendants  on  the  Raby  pack 
tlu'ee  times  a  fortnight,  which  is  pretty  good  work 
for  the  aolW  sex.    They  have  been  w^ll  entered 


to  ihouqds  from  their  very  infiiBtty;  3fet  it  wotftld 
be  difficult  to  prcNiiiOi  tivo  ipore  jnninhla  or  00- 
eompUslied  perMBM^  At  for  h^y  Angiiila,  ahe 
isiaot  vtxly  n  fine  tidet,  but  abe  it  u<aihit^i  leas 
tbim  &  Bportoivotmiii.  8bm  k  ni  atlMtive  to 
hounds  in  their  work  oe  her  ooye  liither  hiiawlf, 
umI  :ho  nevor  enjoyed  a  fine  ron  more.  Then 
look  «t  the  elegant  and  detieate  I«ydy  Arabella 
Vane,  of  wfamn  it  may  be  aaid^  a  hundred  yeara 
benoe^ 

'^  K(Hi  ilia  loco,  ne^ue  oHgfne  gentii 

and  who  will  say  that  fox-hunting  abateg  woman's 
soilness  ? 

In  the  diiung  room  of  Raby  Castle  is  a  grand 
picture  of  the  Feast  of  Canaan  i  but  t  was  more 
pleased  with  several  on  sporting  subjects.  There 
are  three  groups  of  hounds  particularly  well  exe- 
cuted^ and  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  bitch  Costive, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Niobe  of  the 
Raby  pack.  This  noted  bitch  is  buried  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  Castle,  and  her  cemetery 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall. 

The  picture,  by  Marsliall,  of  Lord  Darlington 
and  his  hounds,  from  which  the  well-known  print 
is  taken,  also  adorns  these  walls ;  and  there  are 
portraits  of  four  celebrated  hunters  and  two  dis- 
tinguished race-horses.  Amongst  the  latter  are 
Haphazard^  with  Pierse  the  jockey  and  Sam 
Wlxeatley  the  training  groom ;  and  Muley  Mo- 
loch, with  Mr.  Hardy  Thompson  and  Mr.  Trotter. 
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In  ibopt  ibid  splendid  ftpaHment  is 'quite  M^bahMo 
ter  witti  ewtjiiking  else  at  Raby.  • »  /A)Awvn\ 

The  kemel  at  Raby  was  built  by  tkie  lat^Bui 
ef '  DarllttgtoD  and  the'  late  Duke  of  Oiev^slfttid^ 
Ibx'^iMlida  were  kepi  in  itmanyyetoai  It  la^ifc 
GoAic  onimieiited  buildings  -conapmioiiaiy  Bltu^ 
ated  in  the  park,  and  possesses  e?eiy  ccnfort  find 
eenvMienee  for  the  hu'gest  eMiibliriimMt  of  *  fox- 
hounds. The  Raby  hounds'  aJte  dlnded  into  an 
old  and  a  young  pack^  and 'bear  evidenee  of  bMig 
bred  by  a  judicious  hand. 

As  a  horseman  Lord  Cleveland  deserv^es  % 
word.  What  most  men  delight  in,  that  is,  a 
fine-mouthed  horse,  is  far  from  a  treat  to  him. 
He  rides  all  his  horses  with  a  hard  hand,  and 
consequently  likes  those  that  will  bear  against 
him;  and  he  has  a  peculiar  way  of  putting  them 
at  their  fences.  I  have  seen  him  absolutely  make 
ih^n  paw  down  the  hedge  before  he  will  let  diem 
rise,  if  there  should  be  a  blind  and  deep  diteh  ^h 
the  other  side,  by  which  plan  he  no  doubt  saves 
many  falls ;  and  he  had  but  one  whilst  I  was  in 
the  North.  His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country 
also  gires  him  a  great  advantage  in  getting  to  his 
hounds,  and  he  is  seldom  far  from  liiem  when 
wanting. 

Lord  Cleveland's  annual  publication  of  Vhe 
Operatkme  of  the  Rabjf  Paek  at  once  4Bhews  tire 
man.  There  is  an  enthusiastic  admiration  in  his 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  runs,  which  provte 
how  his  very  heart  and  soul  have  shared  in  the 
sport  of  the  day.    Such  expressions  as  these  often 

occur— *<  Ittpst  dl*|ii0,  cntl|tj8jfisti5f  hui>tiit|^/ with 


Adelighitfttl  neavwf  at  l«flk!'W<<  Tke  darling 
haundM  behaved  like  j^weUT'  dbtliigukhiag  aeve* 
nUMof  them  by  their  naioes^  Ob  one  oceaftion, 
indeed^  some  yeare  baek,  he  gwe  at  hk  o«m  table 
th»  health  a(  Centiael)  BoAayface,  and  Lasani^ 
li0Uiidfl  whiek  ihad  particuJai;ly  distiiigiiiBbed  themir 
irirea  »  a  r«ui* 

la  kMikiog  over  these  books  for  aeveral  past 
years'  $port,  I  saur  they  were  often  turned  to  a 
giQod'  acoount*  In  1811,  a  hard  riding  gentleman 
receives  the  following  mild  rebuke :  <<  A  vei*y 
good  run/'  says  his  iiovdship,  ^^  but  unfortunately 
lost  by  Mr.  J.  B.,  an  excellent  sportsman,  who 
uever  means  to  do  wrong,  but,  from  great  keen^ 
B^ss,  is  sometimes  too  forward,  which,  as  an  ol4 
sportsman,  I  claim  a  right  to  say  to  him." 

The  foUowmg  (in  1825  and  1826)  applies 
well  to  all  fox^killing  lords  or  their  keepers. 
^^  hi  consequence  of  the  innumerable  foxes  which 
Lord  Tyreonnel  reported  to  me  were  about  Kip* 
ling,  and  attacking  his  hares— -in  the  middle  of 
the  day  one  of  his  Lordship's  keepers  saw  three 
foxes  worrying  a  hare— I  selected  sixteen  couples 
of  my  best  and  steadiest  hounds  to  go  to  Kipling 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  obey  his  Lordship's  com*- 
mands,  when  they  tried  every  myrtle,  rush,  whin 
bttifa,  haxel  tree,  brick-kiln  remains,  thorn  hedge, 
pleasure  ground,  and  pheasant-ftieserve  appurte^ 
namces,  without  ever  finding  a  fox,  for  neai*ly 
three  heurs,  except  one  most  unfortunate  old  dog 
fox,  which  was  instantly  killed,  and  labouring 
under  a  poisonous  disorder  called  the  scab. 

AffBm :  ^^  Weqt  to  Holmebank  whin^  ^uu4 
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o«Ay  one  fikK'(%lttMii9U'M&  Ratnadte  aiiilifliia 
ke4)er  «tafted  4hat  foxeaiwere  vtfry  dt^dndauQ^  wd 
wt^mn  into  thie  sBiaU  wodd  next  taiNewbyiFadfif 
wbwa  «he  houftds  dnjoyed  flueh  iitMiiitttMa.of  iboraiy' 
ih«k  tlMyluurey  wHh  tba  aswtMlw  <if.1i»p0  k«t 
yafti%  bwwb^d:  ihe  foEOS."  ..■>../.        n 

After  stating  the  names  of  the  places  «t  wfaioh 
the  Ixninde  wet ;  tbe  ^^overta  in  wUob  fi»XQ9  <  bi^ve 
betai  found;  the  dwfs  on  vrbick  foxea  w#re  eiliiMr! 
kiUed  or.  earthed,  bttw^n  (he  Slsfc^of  AugMfe 
1SS5  and  the  18th  of  April  IftMi  wilib  e  detailed 
aeeount  of  eaieh  day's  spei3t«^tbis  JSook  eoAclmdei 
with  a  list  of  the  hounds;  casualties  of  the  pfl«k*$ 
and  hounds  drafted  in  kennel :  «nd*  the  foUawing 
U  tlie  result  of  the  season's  sport :  kUM  $ightjf^ 
eight  foxH^^eatthed  twm^w ^^.bhnff  .«f<fif 

There  are  tivo  or  three  very  elipptug  rideM<{Ui 
the  Haby  Huat;  and  the  gentlemen  of  X\mskhek 
eldth  are  quite  as  eonspicucAis  a»  Ijbe  '  ^nk€ 
Amongst  the  fonuer  Mn  John  Monaon  is  jjfi^ 
eminent;  but  Messrs.  Newton  and  Hendefv^n  ar^ 
always  ii^  good  places,  Mw  Milbanke:  i«  qtti^^a 
ilrst^rstori  being  as  ^ckas  any.  man  need  to.bei 
and  quick  nuist  he  or  any  other  man.be  to  live 
with  these  hounds.  Like  Bob  WilliaiQS,  .and  % 
good  n)any  more  that  I  aould.naoii^  bd.haa  Inma 
rather  roughly  handle  in  ll»e  fieldi  bavi«gi.b«tt 
flooded  no  lese  than  nine  tiine^  in.can«equwc9r0f 
severe  U\U  with  bounds.  He  y^  boweVieryiiotlMag 
daJilnted)  but  will  be  close. to  thelt steiila  4f  {m^ 
sible;-'  •  .:•■»'    ,.• 

X  wa«  «>'lwnMM:h  pleased  jvith  Q^  atyle  el 


riding  of  Mr.  Tbomas  M^u^  of  Sel^by^  C!^ 
tew  BMrd  I  did  not  iM  in  Uie  lield  diuiug  my 
9t$y  in  the  Nortli,  but  I  believa  be  wm  uowell. 
Of  that  groftt  artist,  hoiMver,  or  of  Sir  Be}lii^ 
bam  Gmbam-^who  is  now  a  Haby  hmitsmitn^ 
need  say  nothiog,  as  I  should  ouly  wnsle  my 
words* 

Mr,  Wharton  (tbo  well-kDOWD  Jerry  Wliar« 
ton)  is  almost  altogether  on  a  visit  to  Iioid 
Clovekmd  in  the  bunting  season.  He  is  a  good 
worionan,  and  generally  well  mounted,  having 
this  year  a  horse  Mr.  Hoiyoake  offered  bun  4Q0 
guineas  for. 

Monday,  26th.— The  Raby  peek  met  this  d^ 
at  a  pl^ce  with  a  wild  name,  and  nild  ako  by 
nature:  I  think  it  is  called  Crain*raw,  It  is 
situated  on  the  borders  of  an  open  country  almost 
approacbii^  to  moors,  and  affords  them  some  veiy 
fine  runs  with  old  travelling  ibxes  in  the  spring. 
Tlie  Marquis  promised  me  a  treat  this  day  j  but 
unfortunately  our  game  took  the  wrong  line  of 
oountiy,  and  we  had  no  great  diversion*  We 
foond  in  an  unenclosed  gorse,  but  could  imk^ 
nothing  of  it  We  found  again,  and  bad  a  very 
sharp  thing  to  ground^  Lord  CleveUnd  viewmg 
him  before  \m  hounds  for  more  than  two  miles* 
Bohed  him  and  killed.  Did  not  find  again,^ 
and'  drew  more  country  blank  this  day  than  I  had 
ever  seen  with  the  Raby  pack.  There  was  a  goo4 
fi^ld,  considering  the  wildness  of  the  place, 

Tuesday,  27th. -*The  fixture  Raby,  and  tl^e 
turn-out  from  the  Castle  was  grand— the  scarlet 
habits  Hgm  mingling  with  the  throng,  i^id  the 
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Mafchioiiesfl  on  Raby.  We  found ;  but  our  fox 
taking  down  vrind  with  very  little  scent,  we  could 
do  nothing  worth  speaking  of.  Found  two  more 
foxes  in  the  morning— chopping  one ;  but  in  the 
aflernoon  we  drew  one  of  the  -fine  whins  in  the 
park,  when  a  fon  went  gallantly  away,  and  gave 
them  a  good  half  hour,  very  best  pace. 

There  was  a  fine  old  sportsman  on  a  visit  at 
Raby  Castle  on  this  day,  the  veteran  Colonel 
O'Callaghan ;  who,  although  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  retains  all  the  good  humour  and  gaiety  of 
youth,  and  was  a  match  at  a  rubber  of  shorts  for 
any  of  them.  He  resides  at  Heighington,  not  far 
from  Raby. 

Wednesday,  28th. — Took  leave  of  Raby,  and 
made  the  best  of  my  way  for  Ferrybridge,  about 
eighty  miles  south,  where  some  horses  awaited  my 
an*iva],  and  where  I  intended  sojourning  a  few 
days  to  see  the  Badsworth  hounds. 

Thursday,  29th.«f— Met  the  Badsworth  at  Hutt 
Green,  about  eight  miles  from  FeiTvbridge. 
There  had  been  a  ball  at  York  the  night  before  j 
so  that,  instead  of  meeting,  as  I  expected,  a  large 
field,  with  many  of  whom  I  should  have  been 
acquainted.  Jack  Richards,  the  huntsman,  was 
the  only  man  out  to  whom  I  could  say  "  how  do 
you  do?" 

Lord  Hawke  has  had  the  management  of  these 
hounds  since  Mr.  Petre  gave  them  up;  and  his 
Lordship,  in  spite  of  the  ball,  which  he  had 
attended,  was  at  his  post  about  an  hour  after  the 
usual  time.  He  very  politely  informed  me  that 
he  had  enjoyed  a  good  season's  sport,  and  bad 
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iiot  been  absent  from  his  bounds  one  day  since 
the  hunting  season  had  ooinmenced.  This  I 
thought  looked  wry  well  in  a  young  one. 

When  I  say  we  found  a  fox,  I  have  said  alh 
The  clerk  of  the  weather  was  determined  we 
should  do  nothing ;  for,  what  with  wind,  rain,  and 
snow,  a^  more  miserable  day  no  man  ever  encoun- 
tered by  choice.  After  drawing  Pollington  whin, 
I  returned  to  Ferrybridge,  where  I  was  capitally 
accommodated  in  every  way* 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  give  an 
(pinion  of  the  Badsworth  pack  after  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  and  this  with  only  part  of  them; 
but  what  I  saw  did  not  very  much  captivate  my 
sight.  I  thought  them  rather  coarse,  and  wanting 
that  any  form  and  peculiar  scale  which  charac** 
terize  the  high-bred  fox-hound  of  the  present  day. 
Modish  and  Roman  attracted  my  notice ;  and  on 
looking  at  the  list  I  find  they  have  bred  from 
Roman,  although  they  have  very  little  of  theii* 
own  blood  on  the  sire's  side.  Modish  is  neat, 
but  of  too  close  a  frame  to  please  my  eye.  I 
believe  she  is  dam  of  the  York  Twister;  Thd 
pack  is  small,  consisting  of  only  forty  couples. 

Of  their  country  I  can  say  nothing,  for  I  saw 
nothing.  Jack  Richards  looked  uncommonly 
well  and  sportsmanlike,  but  is  a  good  deal 
heavier  than  when  I  saw  him  swim  the  Thame 
in  Staffordshire,  when  whipping-in  to  Sir  Bel- 
lingham  Graham,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  j 
and  I  used  to  think  him  an  excellent  whipper-m 
when  in  his  service.  Jack  Chapel— another  of 
Sir  Bellingham's  pupils^-whips  in  to  Richardsi 
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and  a  very  clever  MUm  he  is ;  p«rbe(M  an  fins  « 
boraeuiati  as  ever  sate  in  a  saddle* 

Haturdayi  Slst—- Sel  out  to  meet  Ijocd  tiare* 
wood'a  hoaadsi  winch  ti;et  twelve  ihiIcbI  fironi 
Ferry bridget  Wbeu  I  liad  proceeded'  about, a 
mile  ca  my  road,  I  found  the  weather  so  boie- 
teroM  that  auy  chance  of  ftport  was  at  an  eod) 
oad,  having  sent  some  horses  to  Melton- Mow- 
bray, tomed  right  about,  |Hit  inyself  on  the  box 
df  the  Edinburgh  mail,  and  got  to  Gifattkbam  by 
dinner^  I  learnt  afterwarda  that  I  had  acMd 
wisely;  for  the  day,  the  country,  and  eveiytfiuig 
was  against  sport;  and  thoae  wlio  naohed  the 
dovert  soon  made  the  best  oi  their  way  bxnui 
again* 

I  was,  however,  disappointed  in  not  sedug 
Lord  Haiewood's  hounds*  It  is  an  old^stablished 
pack,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  H'anit  of  tte 
means  to  do  tlie  thing  well ;  and  money  is  alnwst 
a  wine  qna  ua$i  in  fox*hunting.  A  strai^  ei^* 
camstance  h^pened  last  season  with  theae  hoimds* 
l^heir  huntsman  imprudently  capped  them  into  a 
very  rapid  millt^trenm,  and  three  or  four  eoiqdes 
were  drowned*  A  young  gentleman,  named 
Markham,  gallantly  plunged  in  to  their  asiistanei, 
a^  very  narrowly  escaped  their  fate«  He  Joo^ 
eeeded  in  saving  one  of  thenu 

April  lst««-Arrived  at  Mehon,  and  had  dtfs 
pleasure  of  dining  at  the  Old  Club.  On  the  Sod, 
met  Mn  Osbaldestott  at  Kirby  Gate^^-^Me .  Zam^ 
pack  looking  in  high  beauty,  and  a  thundering 
large  field.  Rode  Captain  Ross's  Waterman, 
brother  to  Clinker;  and,  in  spite  of  the  l>ecar 
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logue^  eouU  mi  help,  wiahhl^  h»  Iduuged  to  my 
stable* 

^A  coriou  oirouoMtaace  -douiecto  itecAf^with 
Hm  dfty^B  hiinluiig«  There  wu  a  fox  which  has 
ginea  these  hoaods  na .  lesks  thau  three  fendrkably 
sharp  bunts  firom  CtiHb«i!ry!  HUl  wiAhiMit  their 
bsMg  able  to  cabshr  hixxif  ^ioA  he  bad:  in  ^onsa^ 
<|MS>tco  oblahieik  the  name  oif  the-  Carlieirfy.lfili 
Foxi  What'  was  also  eatnotfdinaryv  he  always 
took  tfav  same-  1«m  towards  Ortirn^  and  <  the  fol« 
having  are  *  tba  various,  periods  for  which  he  stood 
befiire  this  >  celebrated  padk :  first  tiwe, .  tH^enty- 
eight  iDUMrtes ;  seo^d  tiwm^  tweoly-fire  minutes; 
tfiifd  tiode,  tweatythree  mitMiteli^  defeating  them 
on  each*.  On  the  day  I  am  speaking  of|  he  did 
not  wak  to  be  loond ;  biit  we  viewed  him  going 
gsllautly  away^  asNl  iaking  kia  old  Jiae^-^eorge 
Marriott  close  at  his  brushy  with  his  haA  in  his 
haady  halkioiog  as  if  the.  deril  vrm  hi  him ;  but 
Oeosge  Alardott^  I  sappose^  is  a  privileged  man* 

-  As  way  be  expeeted,  all  the  hand-riding'  men 
were  on  the  alert,  and  hard  indeed  did  those  jride 
who  went  anywbese  ilear  thehoands  on  this  day. 
The 'pace<  was'  truly  «w£al ;  but  that  was  not'  aU. 
If  the-'had  piokad  Leieestefshire^  Ibis  fox  eoald 
not,  I! should  imagioey  have  folmd  four  or  five 
more  distressing  fields  for  the  naga  than  tliose 
Ihey  had  at  first  to  encountep-^^iU  agakist  the 
eoUary  hi|^  ridges  Wkh  deep  fnrrowi^  and  ibe 
iatt^«   between  -  wett  •  and  dry^  almost  'eaobeh'  to 


I     • » ^ 


*  Mr.  0«bald«6ton .  bad  another  turn  at  this  fox  late  in  the 
mdiilh  <>f  Aprils  when  he  beat  Vtn  agaifi,  after  c  Very  MY^re'ltto 

dsw  fteflrilie  maa  witttiy^ 
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pttU  thm  legB  off.  Had  it  not  been  fora  biiof  <« 
check  in  a  road  for  a  minute  or  two,  where  Bcmni* 
changed*  their  hotms  for  fresh  ones,  some  ojf'^tbe 
beirt  must  have  dedined ;  as  I  heard  Lord  AlvanH 
kif  {who  went' as  usual  like  a  good  one)  mjs  hia 
horse  had  just  carried  him  those  ten  mimrtea,  and 
that  was  all  he  eouM  do.  His  IfOrMiip,  hmvewr^ 
jumped  on'  a  fresh  one  at  the  check,  and -went  on. 
A^  Captain  Roes'  horses  had  been-  thrown  out  of 
work,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  an  ia^ 
ralid,  I  wto  only  a  lookernm;  but  to  any  one 
who  had  never  seen  Leicestershire  before,  dua 
burst  woukl  have  afforded  a  very  pretty  speeinaem 
Sir  Beliingham  Graham  aim  declined  at  the  same 
time  with  myself,  having  only  taken  a  peep  al 
them  on  one  of  Mr.  Maxse's  horses,  being  stiM 
unable  to  ride  from  the  fracture  he  had  rseeiMd 
in  the  North.  I  finished  this  day  most' agreesldy 
under  8ir  Harry  Goodricke's  mahogany,  where  I 
met  several  old  friends,  who,  like  myself,  w^in 
partakers  of  the  hospitality  and  good  fiu»  of  the 
tnily  sporting  Baronet. 

Tuesday,  8rd.~Met  the  Quora  beonds  at 
Widmerpool  Inn.  This  wae  never  a  favorite 
fixture  with  me.  The  country  abont  Wymistay 
gorse  is  about  as  bad  as  anything  in  the  prbvinciids^ 
and  it  is  not  only  deef),  but  most  disagreeably 
sticky  and  holding  for  horaes,  of  which  none  but 
the  very  best  can  go  there.  We  drew  a  ^oed 
covert,  however,  on  this  day,  called  Parson's 
Gorse,  and  encountered  one  of  the  evils  attending 
sprfaig  huntmg.  The  pack  had  passed  thrragh 
ivithout  a  ieather^  when  unfortunately  a  fotmer 


eqMdtft  Sox  in  one  comer  of  the  gotM,  aad  gave 
the  cAce*  It  is  ki  wad  to  attempt  to  stop  fox- 
kmnis  wkb  their  game  ia  riew;  and  in  lesB  thaa 
two  imnuteay  a  vixea,  with  eiix  oulw  in  her,  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  pacL  We  had  a  lai^  field ; 
a  great  deal  of  hard  worit  for  borsesy  and  a  beau*' 
tifol  »pMk  of  hottiids«-Hlog.  pack  No.  L 

I  was  .treated  this  day  to  a  ride  on  Mr*  Maher's 
Picton,  whieh  I  eall  a  perfect  hunter  lor  the  weight 
he  caa  carry.  The  free  use  of  his  shoulders,  in  all 
hb  panes,  is  quite  above  praise.  Highly,  how 
ever,  as  Mr^  M*  values  this  first-rate  horse^  he  rente 
him  hack  in  Loodon  in  May  and  June  last,  and 
told,  me  he  thought  it  was  better  for  hitn  than 
doiiB^  nothings  Mn  Maher  has  been  a  regular 
Melton  man  fw  twenty-two  seasons ;  and  his  neme 
and  horsemanship  are  unrivalled  even  there.  He 
amused  .me  hy  saying  he  had  ra&er  ride  to  and 
freoi  cevert  all  his  life  in  Letcestershire,  titan  hunt 
in  three  ports  of  tiie  counties  of  England  in  which 
houods  are  kept.  Met  a  constderable  party  at 
dmner  this  evening  at  Sir  Harry's. 

-Wednesday,  4th4«^roxton  Park  races.  All 
wentflff  very  pleasantly  and  well,  with  a  good 
display  of  ^mtleman^tjockeyship-^Messrs.  Whtte^ 
Kanty  "Captain  F«  Berkeley,  Lord  Wilton,  &e. 
Returned  from  the  course  on  Mn  Payne's  coach 
*^eL  faeautitful  team,  aid  very  well  handled  by 
Miw  P«;  made  one  of  a  very  large  party  at  Sir 
Harry's;  and  finished  the  evening  at  the  Cocking. 

Thursday,  5th.— Met  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
hounds  at  Stowe  Wood,  about  twelve  miles  fifom 

|isMliW>  amwdiaadi  countryi  but  iookiag  much 
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Hlwthe  latid  of  foK^mntiug  :<^-«ii  v^y  lange  ficM, 
and  dw«r  a  great  tratt  of  doutitry  wltkout  ^bitekiilg 
00  a  fiM-'-^iaitljry  perhajps,  otvitig'  to  InMrd  Law- 
chk's  iH^udda  having  ran  tlirtnigh'sevferal  df(4lle 
aavdita  on  the  preceding  day.  When  w^  did-  fiMJ, 
han^vor^ '  we  could  not  got  on  ^  for  ute  hl4  tiro 
enemies  to  cbtftend  witk*«-«  hftiali  wiiid:a«idihot 
sum  The  hounds  hunted  lo  admiration,  and  looked 
Ma4heir:a«ua)  gvod  iornij-but  April  bunting,  la 
ganarfilly  a:  lailui«« 

No  sooner  is  a  thorough*bred  hunter  aoen  in 
Lieioestershire  than  he  is  sold,  if  hia  owner  is  dis- 
poned to  part  with  him.  I  rode  Shamrock  at 
Stowe  Wood)  and  the  loUowing  mornings  ho  fah 
oame  the  pttnici  ty  of  Mr.  Middletim  BidduJ^ih*^ 
at  u premium  of  course^  as  they  say  on  'Change** 

Friday,  fitlu«^Met  Mr.  Osbaldeston  at  Six 
Hills*  Foimd  in  Cusaiugton  Gone,  the  fox;  tahong 
a  beautiful  line,  aa  if  thinking  of  Melton,  fiynnay^; 
bn/l  there  waa  not  an  atom  of  scent*  To  my^sur^ 
prise  we  drew  Munday's  Oorse  blank,  and/aivailt 
deal  of  country  besides,  persevering  till  fim-o'dock* 
Amongst  a  lioet  of  sportsmen  from  all  parts  <rf  His 
Majesty's  dmninions^  was  Sir  EdHiard  Moatyn^  on 
the  Clipper,  for  which  horse  he  gave  eix  'hnndved 
guineas^  He  ia  certainly  a  very  gtand  animal^ 
although  Nature  haa  somewhat  defaeod  liec  work 
by  giving  him  white  stockings.  Went;  widi  liiti 
Osbaldeaton  to  Quom,  aud,  although  paat:  sev^A 
o'clock  when  we  arrived  thire,  looked  overitthe 
ycMng  hounds  before  wp  fed*  ". 

h^tttiday,  6th«*-Met  the  Quom  kntnds  «t  WjUk 
Qli»i|io«d  Ib&t    We  were  » loqg  timei  findings  £nt 
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tim  d«)r«  At  hfi}f«fft8t  tliree  o'clovk,  however^ 
Itfinl  Kabcliffe's  wooil  a*  Batiiiy  produced  us  a 
g9(id  bne^  aud  xte  had  half  an  Iiour  very  akarp,  but 
lost  hiitu  I  rode  aehamiing  borse  of  Mr*  ihhMm* 
tow's,  oallad  Blueher,  and  had  the  pleaitum  ofkear* 
iug  Mr.  Bidddph  sagr  lie  would  not  tidce  tiwee 
huodv^  guineas  for  IHtle  ^hamroek,  ahhoogii  he 
ma  amqr  twiet  irith  him  in  tba  run*  In  ike 
Aunjj  that  atraigbfyforwafd  ene,  Captob  Fje^- 
rick  Berkeley,  got  a  damper  in  a  broek,  but  it  was 
a  ^awBer. 

Good  hounds  atid  sport  are  not  naturally  eo- 
eaitting  eircunntantfes*  Excellent  as  the  Qawn 
paeke  must  be  allowed  to  be,  they  did  iiot  shew 
tnudk  sport  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
splendid  things,  particularly  dne  from  the  Copl<lw 
wHli  the  bitohet,  which,  I  believe,  was  considered 
quite  the  ukra  of  fox«*huiiting.  They  went  away 
close  at  his  brusli  from  this  classic  ground,  taking 
over  the  fine  lordships  of  Norton*by-Galby  tmd 
Oadby,  and  ran  in  to  him  near  Wigston,  after 

A  BDR8T  OF  FORT\^£lGUT  MfNVTEB  WITHOUT 

A  CHBCK  1 !  Tliere  was  a  trifling  pause,  I  was 
toldf  owing  to  a  flock  of  skeqi,  but  the  scdntwus 
carried  on  m  a  trot,  so  there  was  but  little  relief 
for  the  bellows,  and  only  six  or  seven  saw  the 
ilnish«  I  need  not  say  tliese  were  /ir^t^rmteru  y 
but,  for  the  honour  of  that  noble  animal  the  liorse^ 
I  aui  proud  to  add,  there  was  one  welter-weight  up 
at  the  death— ^Mr.  Maxse,  on  the  Baron. 

Such  runs  as  these,  iu  any  country,  are  ^  like 
angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between,"  but  they  iifust 
be .  highly  gratifying  to  a  master  of  bounds  ia 
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LeieesterBliire ;  and  I  cm  faney  the  Sqwe  m4t 
Jsck  S4evien0  talking  over  this  day's  sfoA-mk  ih^ 
imul  home  with  the  pack.  ^^  Well)  Jack,''  tXK^ 
thinks  the  S<|aire  to  have  exelaimedy  ^^  thank  CM 
we  wentfMt  enough^  ihem  ia^dojf  I  There  waa 
no  occasion  to  cry  Hold  hard !  no  pressing  upon 
tlie  hounds ;  and  I  would  have  betted  a  guinea  to 
a  shilling  on  blood  after  the  first  ten  minutes." 

Mr.  OsbaMeslon's  bounds  shewed  gnsat  sport 
in  their  new  country,  Northamptonshire — the 
natural  consequence  of  having  what  may  be  eailed 
fair  play.  I  also  understand  that  in  his  office  as 
huatsnan  he  hoe  keen  ecstremdtf  fadr  tmeartb  hie 
Jbaiee^  on  which  subject  it  would  be  well  if  soma 
of  his  brother  huntsmen  would  take  a  hintft 
"  Murdering  foxes,"  said  the  gi*eat  Meynell,  "  19 
a  most  absurd  prodigality;  for  seasoned  foxes 
are  as  necessary  to  sport  as  experienced  hounds." 
That  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  hounds  are  ae  good  m 
hounde  can  he^  I  think  no  sportsman  who  has  seen 
them  will  deny. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  Lord  Alvanley  going  so 
brilliantly  over  Leicestershire,  notwithstanding  his 
increased  weight,  and  having  been,  as  we*  say  in 
the  stable,  out  of  regular  work  for  some  of*  the 
past  seasons.  His  Lordship  also,  we  well  know; 
has  been  very  intimate  with  ^^the  little  honrs^^ 
which  the  doctors  tell  us  are  not  favorable  to  the 
nervous  system ;  but  his  nerves  are  equal  to  the 
largest  fence  in  Leicestershire,  and  for  paee^  he  is 
quite  in  the  first  flight 

ILiord  Alvauley's  return  to  Melton  Mowbray 
has  been  hailed  as  a  happy  omen  of  peifietuating 
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iktremmn  of  Leicestersliire  as  a  hunting  eountiy. 
W*bhli6rdoever  he  goes,  he  must  act  as  a  magnet ; 
ftf  his  presence  and  conversation  may  be  compared 
to  the  Son's  rays,  which  enliven  every  honr  ^  the 

day ;  and,  as  for  the  night-— 

^'Helf  go  Aill  of  pleasant  anecdote;  L       .,      , 

So  rich,  fio  gay,  so  poignant  is  his  wit ;  - 

Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks,     >      ^'^tv  >  <•* 
And  nidijr  meiniag  ikroi^  the  Isttiea  peefa ' 
^  ni|^t  seems  well  begun." 

His  aj^^earance  and  costume  in  the  field  also 
abused  me  nnich.  He  wears  what  may  be  ecrni*^ 
pared  to  the  Regulation  jack*boot  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  Blue,  the  top  of  which  reaches 
considerably  higher  than  the  knee,  and  doubtless 
protects  him  from  the  thorns  and  blows  he  would 
otherwise  receive  in  cramming  through  the  rough 
Leicestershire  ibnoes,  of  which  he  is  anything  but 
shy. 

On  Sunday  the  8th,  I  left  Quom,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  London  on  my  road  home,  ordering  my 
groom  to  make  the  best  of  his  road  to  Lyndhurst 
with  my  horses,  to  enable  me  to  top  up  the  season 
v/k  the  Forest 

Having  now  turned  my  back  upon  Yorkshire, 
I  began  to  ruminate  upon  what  I  had  seen  in  it. 
Its  character  as  a  fox«-hunting  country  is  comprised 
ih  a  few  words.  It  is,  like  all  the  provincials,  too 
close  to  enjoy  hounds  in,  and  subject  to  everlasting 
interruptions  from  coverts,  rivers,  canals,  and  rail^ 
roads.  The  ploughed  land  in  some  parts  Aiay 
rather  be  termed  rotten  than  deep— though,  gene* 
ri^lly  spetiking,  this  is  by  no  means  its  chafacter^e 
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but  to  the  BfdftU  country  the  gnias  I901I  isifwftwii* 
JgHy  Mimd  nad  dry.  The  feqeas^  wHh  the  e»^(ip* 
tion  of  tlie  brookg,  nn  sach  as  do  uot  «o  muob  pit 
to 'the  tait  tlie  tpnag  wai  power  of  «  huntor^  49  bji 
tfflnper  and  the  ready  use  of  hU  legt;  hot  tbo 
fkigur  of  his  rider  is  almost  eoastantly  put  to  the 
trial.  It  is  a  country  iu  which  nieu  wlio  ri^ 
^tokly  ov^r  it  111110I  get  hM$4 

For  ftcenti  I  shouM  s*y,  YeAsMfe  is  iipoo  the 
whole  favorable^  and  Holdemess  good  to  tlie  pKK 
verb ;  Imty  notwitbitaadiQg  thiSf  I  have  reeson  to 
thsiik  9lrmght^wi$fd  ruM  are  searee  artteks  in 
this  land  of  spovting.  It  must,  however,  be  reeol^ 
leeted,  that  the  majority  of  the  coverts  are  whiit} 
and  ringing  runs  generally  prevail  wbert  they 
abound,  whioh  accounts  for  the  ea»e  with  vrhidi 
gentlemen  now  jump  upon  their  second  horses  in 
Leicestershire*  A  fox  breaking  from  a  wood  im 
usui^lly  time  to  look  about  him,  steal  quietly  awayi 
and  mftke  his  point ;  but  from  a  gorse  covert  be  is 
alBHist  always  viewed  away,  is  alarmedi  gets  blowi^ 
and  turns  short* 

As  a  sporting  county,  Yorkshire  has  no  paral« 
lei,  neither  is  it  possible  it  ever  can  have  one«  la 
extent  (ninety  square  miles)  it  is  equal  to  several 
of  the  petty  German  Principalities;  and  every 
wan  in  it— *aye,  even  tlie  Archbtebop  hiuiself<"-«4s 
a  sportsman.  There  is  not  a  ^^  boots''  at  an  inn 
that  has  not  his  gumea  on  the  Leger ;  and  the 
menufiioturer  with  his  apron,  who,  in  otlier  places, 
knows  no  more  of  a  horse  than  a  horsr  knows  of 
hiaij  will  take  ^'  ibive  to  one"  h0  uMoes  tiie  winp 
nen    In  short,  the  horse  is  the  Yorkshiretnan's 
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i4fii;  aodihad' Viifi;il  ?i$ited  ite.  |4«iM  .pr»vioii»  to 
wntkig  hm  first  Georgic,  he  would  luire  MmriMUy 
gimm  it  the  pnr&redoe  to  B^imiB. 
"  Uming  my  vifttt  to  ftabjr^  Ijord  Cleveland  told 
me  I  r  niioBed  a  treat  by  Dot  being  preeent  at.  m 
intsmBw.he  had  with  aae of  hit  Durham  etftii* 
BtepperB;  but  I  will  answer  for  it  I  idnwld  not 
have  understood  five  words  he  uttered*  Lmnguage, 
however^  is  tlie  dress  ef  (faought ;  and  tliere  is 
something  very  amusing  in  the  native  laoonism, 
ae  Mr.  Pope  calls  it,  of  these  people,  when  neatly 
and  aptly  applied.  The  following  is  no  bad  speci- 
men. The  Marquis  was  changing  houses  some 
timet  since  at  an  inn  in  his  neig^bonrliood,  when 
he  expressed  ^^  wish  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  as 
lie  was  in  a  hurry.  ^^  Drive  my  Lord  welly  lads,'' 
said  the  landlord ;  ^^  Ijut  (by  a  side  wind)  mind 
me-^on'/  overegg  f  pudding. ^^  Anglh^^  "  Dw't 
kill  my  horses*" 

The  monosyllables  eatMy  gylln^  and  ttelh  often 
appear  in  Lord  Cleveland's  book.  ^^  What  is  n  stall  f ' 
said  I  one  day  to  a  Durham  sportsman*  A  stall 
is  a  beck,"  he  replied.  ^  What  is  a  beck  ?^'  added 
L  ^^  A  beck  is  o  broakj*  was  the  answer.  ^<  Oh, 
now  I  have  it,"  resumed  h 

The  character  of  men's  native  country  Is  fw 
the  most  part  as  strongly  in4)ressed  upon  them,  as 
its  accent  is  on  their  tongue ;  and  such  is  the  case 
here.  The  county  of  York  is  a  proud  and  bold 
feature  in  the  map  of  England,  and  its  inhabitants 
do  not  disgrace  it*  They  are  good  aoldiecs,  keen 
sportsmen,  and  a  fine  manly  race,  worthy  of  Bri* 
ti^h  8oiJ» 
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I  shall  noir  tokt  leaw  of  tke  Ntf^  bjr  pre^ 
flenting  my  readers  xdth  a  celebrated  hunting  eongi 
made  some  years  since  on  Lord  Cleveland's  Hunt, 
when  his  Lordship  had  the  Badsworth  country. 
Several  of  the  characters  mentioned  no  longer 
exist,  but  it  was  considered  a  welMrawn  jncture 
of'  the  time. 


HOWBLL  WOOD: 

OR,  ''  TRS  ROVKDf  OF  0U>  BABT  FOR  MRI 


•• 


Whilst  piMing  o'er  BanuHiUile,  I  hippen'd  to  «py 
A  fox  stealing  on^  and  the  hounds  in  full  cry  ; 
They  ire  DariingtoD's  sore,  fat  his  volee  I  wdl  know. 
Crying  "  Forward !  hark  toward !"  fiom  Skslbrookbdow. 

With  my  Ballynamonaora, 
llie  hounds  of  Old  Raby  for  me. 

Bee  ^ndMBter  leads  them,  whose  speed  sddam  ftils. 
And  now  let  us  see  who  can  tread  on  their  tails; 
For,  like  pigeons  in  flight,  the  best  hunter  would  blow, 
Bhould  his  roaster  attempt  to  ride  over  them  now. 

With  my^  ftc. 

From  Howell  Wood  come,  they  to  Stapleton  go. 
What  eonlbskm  I  see  in  the  vidley  babw ; 
My  ftiends  in  hhak  eeOere  neariy  beat  oat  of  sight, 
And  Badsworth's  old  heroes  in  sonrowftd  plight. 

With  my,  &c. 


'Tis  hard  to  describe  all  the  irolic  and  fan, 
Which,  of  course,  must  ensue  in  this  capital  run  ; 
But  I  quote  the  old  proverb,  bowe'er  trite  and  lame. 
That  *'  the  koker^on  em  nrnt  by  half  of  the  game." 

With  my,  &c. 

Then,  flrst  in  the  burst,  see  dashing  a,wfty. 
Taking  all  tn  bin  stnlto»  an  Balpho  the  gscy. 
With  peremdete  in  flank,  comes  EtaiiingtoD's  Peer, 
IVith  hia  diin  sflddng  oat,  and  his  cap  on  one  ear* 

With  my,  &c, 
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And  uund  how  be  ch^n  t^em  with  ''  Hark  to  the  cry ! 
iVhUst  on  him  the  Pim*  keeps  a  pntfy  ^^09^  eye. 

'   With  iiigr>  «firo. 


•» 


And  newt  fa!n)  on  Mbrgiiij  all  rattle  8tid  ta&^ 
Ciwpaa|in^^v«r  the fei|o«  omiet  wild  Martin  dtwh^j 
But  hit  neck  he  muat  break  mrely  sooner  or  Utei 
As  he'd  rather  ride  aver  than  open  a  gate. 

With  mj,  Sec 

Then  there's  dashing  Frank  Boynton^  who  rides  thorough-bredsj 
Their  carcases  liearly  M  smalt  as  their  beadfi; 
Bat  he  rides  so  d— d  liard  that  it  makes  my  heart  ache. 
From  fear  his  Umgi^gs  should  be  left  on  a  stake* 

M'^ith  my,  &c. 

Behold  Harry  Mellish>  as  wild  as  the  wind. 
On  Lancaster  mounted^  leaving  numberB  behind ; 
But  latdy  retum'd  from  democrat  France, 
Where,  forgetting  to  bet,  he's  been  learning  to  dsncc. 

With  my,  &c. 

That  eagle-eyed  sportsman,  Charles  Branding,  behold. 
Lying  in  a  snng  place,  which  needs  scarcely  be  told ; 
But  from  riding  so  hard,  my  friend  Charley,  forbear. 
From  fear  you  should  tire  yonr  thirty  pound  mare  ! 

With  my,  &e. 

And  close  at  his  heels,  see  Bob  Laacelles  advance, 
Dreas'd  as  gay  for  the  field  as  if  leading  the  dance, 
Resolved  to  ride  liard»  nor  be  oountsd  the  last. 
Pretty  sure  of  the  speed  of  his  fav'rite  Outcast. 

With  my,  &c. 

Next  mounted  on  Pancake,  see  yonder  comes  Lcn, 
A  sportsman  I'm  sure  well  deserving  my  pen ; 
His  looks  in  high  glee,  and  enjoying  the  fun, 
Tho'  truly  I  fear  that  his  cake's  over  done. 

With  my,  i^c. 

On  Methodi&t  peich'd  in  a  very  good  station, 
Frank  Barlow  faehoM»  thai  fism  propof  the  nation :      > » 
But  nothing  eonld  greater  oAnd  the  good  aool, 
Thun  to  CMSnTiy  ssnl  from  the  elMaeaiid  the  bo«i 

With  my,  &c. 
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Then  thMe  two  Utile  Mcfm,  M  li|^t  tt  a  ftiAcr^ 
Charles  Parker  and  Ctoweft^  eQin#  tMSfi^  tOf^cr  s 
And  riding  hebiad  tbem,  aee  Oliver  DKck> 
Wi^  Slap-daah  half  bkmn^  kiokfaig  sharp  fcfr  a  niek. 

With  my,  &c 

On  Ebony  mounted  bdiold  my  Loid  Barnard, 
To  Im  near  die  pack  now  obHfsed  is  to  stralii  b«d  ( 
But  mottnling  ftiend  Bamy  ed  aeineilifaig  ihat'a  qiMr> 
I  warrant,  my  UkIs,  he  woidd  shew  you  a  triek. 

With  my,  &c. 

Then  Bhnd  and  TomGaaooigne  I  spf  mi  the  tan> 
Riding  bard  aa  t#o  devils,  at  cateh  aa  oatdi  ean. 
But  racing  along  to  try  whidi  can  gBt  ^nt. 
Already  I  see  both  their  horses  are  bnnt 

With  my,  &c. 

Then  smack  at  a  yawner  falla  my  friend  Billy  Ctogh; 
He  gets  up,  stales  anmad  Mm,  lUthl  ailly  cneugb; 
WhUe  Pilkington  near  him,  cries,  ''  Pr'ythee  gel  blsd  r 
"  Oh  no,  never  mind,  8ir,  />S  en  my  hmd." 

With  my,  &c 

But  Where's  that  hard  rider,  my  friend  Colonel  Bd  f 
At  the  first  setting  ofP  from  the  covert  he  fdl. 
But  I  see  the  old  crop,  thus  the  whole  ohaae  wil  eany. 
In  respectable  atyle,  Uie  good  tempei^d  Harry. 

With  my,  &c- 

With  veiy  svaU  feet  sticking  tet  in  fSk$mnd, 
Frank  Hawika««rth  I  see  on  bia  neat  bit  of  blood; 
But  puU  up,  my  friend,  aay  you've  lost  eijbre  4io$^ 
£lse  hleedin§,  1  fear,  must  bo  shortly  Ibr  you. 

With  my,  &o. 

To  keep  their  nags  fresh  iot  the  end  of  the  day> 
Sir  Edward  and  T^scaibw  just  canter  away ; 
Not  enjoying  ihe  pace  our  Raby  houmii  go. 
But  preferring  the  maodm  of  otrtein  «kd  atot^n 

With  my,  &c. 

At  the  top  of  hia  speed,  sadly  beat  and  teionb 
Behold  Captain  Herton  is  staerii^  fo  Bain  ; 
For  aocustom'd  al  aea  both  to  thift  and  to  t«isl^ 
H  e  hopes  by  luanmuminf  to  gpdn  the  fleet  pMflc 

With  my,  &c 
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The  two  Lm^  Htrrey  lUmU,  Fnnk  falh'ran,  «iid  afl. 
Are  skirting  awty  f«  Stepkton  Hall ; 
Whilst  fur  in  the  rear  behold  Overlay  Cooke> 
EndeaT'ring  to  acranUe  o'er  Ampla'a  wide  bieok. 

With  my,  ^c. 

Far  aloof  to  the  rigbt»  and  op'ning  «  gatej 
There's  a  sportiman  by  aystem  who  never  rides  atiai^; 
Bat  why,  my  good  Godfrayi  thus  far  will  yoa  roam* 
When  a  pack  of  fine  beagles  hunt  ckwe  to  your  home  ? 

With  my,  &c. 

Safe  o'er  the  brook— bat  where's  G^[»tain  Daneer  ? 
Oh!  he's stopjping to eatch fiir  Rowland  Winn'a pimneer ; 
Bat  what  is  the  use  of  that,  my  friend  Winn  ? 
If  on  foot  you  attempt  it,  youli  tare  tomUe  in. 

With  my,  &c. 

On  Us  dieannt  nag  mounted,  and  heaving  in  iank. 
At  a  very  great  diotanee  behold  Bacen  Frank* 
So  tme'a  the  old  naxim,  we  even  now  find. 
That  Juitiae  wUl  ohoayt  come  Ihnping  Mtmf. 

With  my,  &c. 

See  Starkey  and  Hopwood,  so  full  of  their  jokes. 
From  Bramham  Moor  oome,  to  be  qaisiing  the  folks; 
And  when  liwy  return  the  whole  ehaae  they'll  explain  ■- 
Tho'  they  saw  little  of  i^-«-to  crony  Fox  Lane. 

WiUi  my,  &c. 

Loat,  spavin'd,  and  gall'd,  but  shewing  some  hk)od«» 
For  from  Coxeonib's  poor  shoulders  it  streams  in  a  flood-^ 
BchoU  Mr.  Hodaon,  how  he  fluncs  and  he  ftets. 
While  his  bUck  lies  entaogled  in  cursed  sheep  nets. 

With  my,  &c. 


If  his  name  I  paas'd  over  I  fear  he  would 
I  just  wish  to  say  that  I  ww  Mr.  SaviDe : 
And  with  very  long  ooat  on  (a  friend'  to  his  tailor), 
WiHi  some  mere  Wakefidd  hems,  bebeid  Mr.  Naibr* 

With  my,  &c. 

A  large  posse  see  in  the  valley  bdow, 
Wlio  serve  very  well  jost  to  make  up  a  sliow ; 
Bat  broad  as  the  brook  is,  it  made  many  stop, 
Jt'a  B#t  ev^ry  nwin's  good  laek  to  get  tir  the  top. 
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Now  all  having  pass'd^  1*11  to  Ferrybridge  go. 
Each  event  of  the  day  at  the  Chib  I  shall  know ; 
Where  bright  bumpers  of  claret  enliven  the  ni^t^ 
And  chase  far  away  hated  envy  and  spite. 

With  my,  &c. 

Then  forgive  me,  my  friends,  if  you  think  me  severe ; 
*Tis^but  meant  as  a  joke,  not  intended  to  sneer ; 
Come,  ril  give  you  a  toast,  in  a  bumper  of  wine, 
"  Here's  success  to  this  Club,  and  to  sport  so  divine !" 

And  the  hounds  of  old  Raby  for  me. 

I  arrived  at  home  on  the  10th  of  April,  and 
left  it  again  on  the  15th  for  the  New  Forest.  I 
was  to  have  taken  up  my  old  quarters  under  the 
hospitable  i-oof  of  Sir  Hussey  Vivian ;  but  he  was 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  large  party 
of  his  friends  at  this  time,  by  l)eing  obliged  to 
attend  His  Majesty  in  London.  I  had  received 
many  kind  invitations  fi-om  Mr.  NicoU  to  visit 
him,  and  I  spent  one  of  the  pleasantest  weeks  of 
,  my  life  under  his  roof.  Here,  hoAvever,  I  must 
pause.  Numerous  would  have  been  the  jokes, 
countless  the  anecdotes  —  for  John  Ward  was 
with  us  —  that  I  might  have  gleaned  in  those 
^'  gay-spent  festive  nights ;"  but  all  nmst  now  be 
silent.  The  hand  of  Death  has  snatched  away 
one  who  presided  at  the  feast,  and  the  house  of 
feasting  has  been  a  house  of  mourning.  In  a  few 
months  afterwards,  the  wife  of  our  kind  host  and 
the  mother  of  his  nine  children  died  in  giving 
birth  to  a  tenth,  and  Mr.  Nicoll  lost  what  nothing 
can  replace. 

Impatient,  however,  as  mankind  are  apt  tq  he 
under  calamities— which,  after  all,  are  but  the 
oonditiou  of  their  existence— yet  controsta  giv« 
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Variety  to  life.  Did  we  never  taste  what  is  bitter, 
we  should  know  nothing  of  the  sweets.  Where, 
then,  can  there  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between 
the  large  rich  fields  of  Leicestershire,  and  the 
sterile,  heath-clad  surface  of  a  Hampshire  forest? 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  something  in  a 
forest  which  calls  to  mind  pastoral  and  hunting 
ages  long  since  gone  by,  but  of  course  congenial 
to  the  feelings  of  a  sportsman ;  and  as,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful is  implanteil  in  us  by  Nature,  every  man- 
sportsman  or  no  sportsman— must  feel  instinctive 
pleasure  in  such  a  scene  us  Monday  the  16th  of 
April  presented  to  us  at  the  meeting  of  Mn 
NicoU's  hounds.  The  morning  was  most  pro- 
pitious; Nature  appeared  in  very  gay  attire ;  and, 
exclusive  of  ladies,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
horsemen,  from  all  parts  of  England,  formed  the 
motley  group.  Amongst  these,  the  following  con- 
spicuous characters  composed  Rlr.  Nicoll's  party : 
the  great  John  Ward;  the  no  less  celebrated 
John,  commonly  called  Jack  Wormold;  Mn 
Spurrier;  Mr.  Foljambe,  master  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire fox-hounds;  Sir  Harry  Gooc^ricke,  and  Sir 
Bellingham  Grahau).  Mr.  John  Moore,  as  usual, 
was  also  in  the  neighbourhood  (at  Air.  Comp- 
ton's) ;  a  considei-able  party  of  sporting  men  at  the 
Inn  at  Lyndhurst;  and  Billy  Sutler,  being  his 
forty-second  appearance.  The  Leicestershire  dons 
did  not  bring  their  own  horses,  but  were  very 
respectably  mounted  by  Mr.  Tilbury,  who  sent 
eight  hunters  to  Lyndhurst  for  their  use. 

To  give  an  account  of  sport  with  hounds  on 
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this  occasion  will  not  do  now ;  but  on  the  fii^t 
day  we  were  saved  from  one  of  the  evils' attending 
April  fox^hnnting,  by  the  keen  eye  and  actifvity 
of  Mr.  Foljatnbe,  who  jumped  off  his  horse  ju^t 
in  time  to  save  a  vixen  fox  which  gave  suck  from 
falling  a  prey  to  the  pack.  After  the  hounds  were 
taken  away  by  Mr.  Nicoll,  she  was  put  down, 
and,  although  apparently  injured  by  a  gripe  on 
her  back,  she  trotted  away  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

April  fox-hunting  never  can  be  good ;  but  this 
Mras  a  most  scentless  week,  even  in  the  New 
Forest,  where  hounds  generally  catch  a  scent  by 
some  means.  To  cut  the  matter  short,  we  had 
but  one  pretty  run  out  of  four  days'  meeting ;  but 
we  saw  a  deal  of  good  hunting—picking  it  out 
by  the  inch— *and  we  witnessed  great  skill  in  our 
huntsman.  I  i*emember  saying  to  myself,  the 
second  day  wo  were  out  with  a  very  perplexing 
scent,  ^'  Well,  considering  our  huntsman  told  us 
last  night,  that,  to  make  a  huntsman  perfect,  bh 
Up4  should  te  sewed  together^  I  never  saw  hounds 
lifted  better  than  these  have  been  this  day.''  To 
say  he  lifted  them  off  the  ground^  would  be  too 
figurative  an  expi^ession ;  but  he  certainly  did  it 
to  a  charm,  and  his  scream  was  thrilling  and 
good.  However,  we  might  as  well  say  Horace 
was  a  stupid  fellow,  and  Demosthenes  no  spokes- 
man, as  to  say  Mr.  Nicoll  is  not  a  huntsman; 
for  he  is  one :  but  what  cannot  a  master-mind  like 
his  accomplish— particularly  when  directed  princi- 
jially  to  one  point  ? 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Ward  was  of  our  party. 
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1  li»v4  said  «aougb|  then,  to  sbeM^  tk^t  uikth  and 
good  humour  were  the  order  of  tb^  day.  Hie 
pveaeoce,  indeed,  alwaya  reminds  joe  of  Lucian's 
descr^tion  of  the  Elysian  fields,  where  he  makes 
it  appear  there  are  two  &priQgs*<^the  one  of  laugh- 
ter, and  the  other  pf  joy ;  and  it  is  almost  n<^dles8 
to  add,  that  those  who  drink  of  them  are  filled 
with  mirth  and  hilarity  for  the  rest  of  the  day* 
Tha  moral  here  is  delightful  to  contemplate ;  for 
it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that,  unless  we  bring  a 
kind  heart  into  society,  we  have  no  business  there. 
Here  Mr.  Ward  may  be  almost  termed  the 
miracle  of  his  day.  Courted  as  be  has  been  for 
suoh  a  great  length  of  yearsj  we  might  expect  to 
find  him,  like  a  wayward  child,  wishing  to  have 
everything  his  own  way ;  but  it  is  not  90.  No ; 
his  social  capacities  seem  to  expand  as  his  age 
advances,  and,  like  Saul,  to  be  more  glorious  in 
his  latter  years. 

It  would  be  tantaliscing  to  mention  the  name 
of  this  real  old  English  Gentleman,  and  not  ac- 
company it  with  an  anecdote  or  two ;  so  I  hope  I 
'  shall  be  pardoned  for  selecting  the  following* 

It  is  well  known  that  this  far-famed  sporteman 
has  ever  been  fond  of  having  his  hounds  high  in 
flesh,  in  their  work.  I  partly  place  it  to  his 
having  always  hunted  strong,  wet  countries,  with 
rough  woodlands ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
the  merits  of  the  case  here.  We  are  all  fond  of 
our  own  systems,  and,  like  Pygmalion  the  sculp- 
.tor^  never  fail  to  become  enamoured  of  pur  own 
creations.  Mr.  NicoU,  on  the  other  hand^  feeds 
tightly  in  the  spring  months,  and  we  welji  know 
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that  iMNmdB  which  work  on  light  food  will  kok 
light  in  warm  weather.  **  There  is  one  adran^ 
tage/'  said  Mr.  Ward,  as  we  were  one  momi^ 
passing  away  four  hours  in  tlie  kennel,  ^^  in  visit- 
ing my  friend  Sam  NicoU.  No  man  need  trouble 
himself  to  take  his  razors  with  him ;  for  only  let 
him  lather  his  face  well,  and  walk  down  to  the 
kennel,  he  might  take  any  one  of  these  hounds 
by  the  head  and  tail,  and  shave  himself  to  perfec* 
tion  with  his  back  bone!  These  hounds,"  added 
he,  ^^  look  as  if  they  had  just  landed  from  Noah's 
ark." 

>  Anecdote  the  second  may  surprise,  and  for 
this  reason  l— I  think  it  is  Fielding  who  has  told 
us,  that  there  is  an  air  of  gentility  about  a  real 
geutlemau  which  dress  can  neither  give  nor  con- 
ceal. Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Ward  told  us, 
that  a  short  time  since  he  was  taken  f&r  a 
butcher !  and  I  will  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  was  driving  down  the  road  one  day,"  said 
he,  in  his  usual  facetious  style,  ^^  ^vheii  I  saw  a 
man  I  knew  bargaining  for  some  fat  bullocks. 
'Cannot  you  deal?'  said  L  'Why,  no,  Sir/ 
replied  the  buyer ;  *  the  gentleman  is  too  hard 
with  me.'— *  Then  let  me  try  and  put  you  to- 
gether.' So,  getting  out  of  my  cuiricle,  and 
handling  the  beasts,  I  j>ronounced  them  to  be 
^vorth  a  cei*tain  sum.  The  buyer  doubted  it. 
*  Well,  then,'  I  said,  '  here  is  a  butcher  coming, 
we  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say.'  The  butcher 
looked  at  the  bullocks,  and  then  at  me ;  and  after 
taking  a  second  look,  addressed  me  thus— '  Why, 
f/ou  are  in  business j  arn't  you?'—*  Not  at  present^' 
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I  replied,  pulling  a  very  long  face ;  ^  /  A«M  been 
unfortunateJ^^^  Worse  luck ! '  said  the  butcher ; 
•  for  you  are  a  d— d  good  judge.*  *' 

Noiv  I  can  only  account  for  this  in  tn'o  ways : 
either  the  butcher  was  a  better  judge  of  beef 
than  of  a  gentleman,  which  is  by  no'  means-  im-* 
probable ;  or,  Mr.  Ward  haying  his  box  oeat  on, 
the  knight  of  the  clearer  did  not  see  those  neat 
lK>ot6  and  leathers  for  which  his  person  has  ever 
been  so  distinguished';  neither  do  I  think  it  posvi- 
ble  he  could  have  looked  into  his  face.  Mr. 
Ward,  however,  would  make  an  excellent  master^ 
butcher  in  one  respect;  for,  having  been  a  very 
cousklerable  stall-feeder  of  cattle  for  a  great 
number  of  yeai*s,  and  paid  much  attention  to  the 
system,  it  must  be  a  good  judge  that  could  get 
the  blind  side  of  him  in  a  deal. 

I  must  now  bring  my  visit  to  the  North  to  a 
cldse.  Let  me  conclude  it,  then  ^nth  the  follo\V- 
ing  remarks  :— 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  thank  all  the 
Sporting  World,  and  my  friends  in  particular,  for 
the  kind  dispensation  granted  me  in  the  free  use 
of  their  names,  as,  without  this  indulgence,  my 
pen  would  have  been  cramped,  and  I  should  have 
fluttered  like  a  bii-d  with  its  wings  clipped,  unable 
to  soar  above  the  ground.  I  hope  I  have  taken  nb 
unfair  advantage  of  this  boasted  privilege.  I  am 
not  aware  of  having  stained  my  paper  with  false- 
hood, neither  have  I  dipped  my  pen  in  gall :  but 
if  it  be  said  I  have  Avritten  in  a  spirit  of  partiality ; 
if  kind  feeling  and  friendship  have  had  too  great  a 
share  in  the  characters  I  have  drawn,  and  I  have 
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iMightoned  theiii  a  liUk  6€^fmd  tfm  (rufky  I  4ui 
8ure  of  pardon  here.  An  abler  pea  ihm^  iiiine 
would  haye  executed  the  task  better ;  but .  )ii  one 
re^ct  I  am  not  illH^ualifittd  for  a  travellei;.  •  I  have 
ueither  antipathies)  nor  prejudipw  to  manners, 
habitsi  climate,  meat,  drink,  peri^ona,  pr  things, 
hmring  long  learned  to  tak«  the  world  w  ilcomQs, 
ittaking  the  best  of  everything.  I  am  now  vei^g 
on  tboffe  years  in  which  I  ain  entitled  to  con|u?u 
by  practice  ndiat  was  taught  ime  in  th^eory,  an4 1 
have  found  nwft  of  those  JLesaons  good.  My  ex- 
perience, hiowever,  hwgiveii  the  lie  to  o(}e*  I 
was  told, 

«'  You'll  find  the  friendship  of  the  world  a  show ! 
Mere  outward  show !    'TIs  like  the  harlot's  tears^ 

The  statesman's  promise^  or  false  patriot's  zeal 

FttU  of  fair  s€eini«g»  but  dehuioQ  aU." 

I  cannot  ^  I  have  fownd  it  90  !  Rather  would 
I  tell  the  snarling  cynic  that  the  world  to  nie  has 
proved  a  friend,  and  I  am  pi*oud  to  say  ^^  /  ou^  thee 
much.^^  Were  I,  however,  to  allude  for  a  moment 
to  the  commendations  bestoived  upon  what  little  I 
have  written,  I  should  account  for  them  all  in  the 

* 

language  of  Swift.  ^^  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the 
subject,"  says  he,  '^  that  adorns  and  distinguishes 
dfte  writer ;"  and  mine^  we  know,  is  a  popular  one. 
.  In  the  shape  of  a  Tour,  however,  this  is  my  last 
attempt ;  but  it  may  serve  for  a  model  foi:  others 
to*  improve  upon;  and,  perhaps,  more  good  than 
harm  might  be  the  result  Society  exists  amongst 
men  by  a. mutual  communication  of  their  thoughts; 
aodi  (although  I  fear  I  liare  added  UttlQ  to  the 
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stock,  tfaeiir  reoiprocal  commerce  is  the  cklef  source 
vi  knowledge. 

To  conclude  :-t»[  shall  never  for^  4be  pletir 
sure  I  derired  ia  the  perusal  of  a  passage  ftom  the 
pen  of  Gibbon,  wherein  he  describes  the  heur  in 
wliieh  he  completed  that  great  momunent  of  bis 
fame— </ie  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Bwn^n  Emr 
pire.  "  It  was,"  says  he,  "  on  the  day,  or  rather 
the  night,  of  the  27t}i  June  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last 
lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in  my 
garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several 
turns  in  a  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  com- 
mands a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the 
mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was 
serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  on 
the  waters,  and  all  Nature  was  silent.  I  will 
not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the 
recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  esta- 
blishment of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon 
humbled;  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over 
my  mind  by  the  idea,  that  I  had  taken  an  everlast* 
ing  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion;  and 
that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  fate  of  my 
History,  the  life  of  the  Historian  might  be  short 
and  precarious!" 

On  the  22d  of  April,  I  left  the  Forest,  and  in 
the  evening  of  that  day  arrived  at  home.  Although 
my  pockets  were  as  empty  as  when  they  came 
from  the  tailor's,  my  spirits  were  good.  I  dwelt 
with  pleasure  on  the  scenes  I  had  been  a  witness  of, 
and  indulged  a  hope  that  I  might  see  something 
like  them  again.    But  this  was  not  all.    I  echoed 
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the  words  of  an  el^ant  writer,  who  ao  happily  ex* 
presses  himself  on  a  similar  occasion.  ^  When  we 
travel  towards  home/^  says  he,  ^^  we  return,  as  it 
were,  to  the  arms  of  a  friend ;  and  bless  that 
Goodness  which  has  so  ordained,  that 
home  with  no  oharms  charms  us  because 
it  is  our  home  ! !" 


:*  wf     f  « *  \  -      ^u  If        *  .fr  f  # 
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Venatu  inTig;il«it  piMrij  lilvaaque  fatigtnt ; 
Fkctere  ludui  eqiios  et  ipieak  tendae  corou. 
At,  potiais  opoiim  panroque  aaraetey  jaTcntna 
Aut  natria  tennam  domain  ant  qnatit  oppida  bdlo. 

Our  boya  the  forest  range,  and  lead  the  couvae. 
Bend  the  tough  bow,  and  faraak  the  prandng  horae. 
Long  thurat,  long  hunger,  our  bold  yoatha  ean  bear. 
Plough,  fight,  or  shake  embattled  towna  with  war. 


*p 


RIDING  TO  HOUNDS. 


The  magistrates  of  the  Greek  Republic  encou* 

raged  music  and  the  fine  arts  as  a  check  against 

the  fei*ocity  of  manners  which  their  gymnastic  and 

military  exercises  might  have  inspired ;  but,  at  the 

present  day,  we  have  more  need  of  alarm  lest  the 

manly  diversions  should  decline,  and  there  should 

be  ^^  nothing  left  to  counteract  the  feminine  and 

enervating   effects  of  luxurious  and  fashionable 

manners.'*     We  have  not  the  Campus  Martins— 

we  know  nothing  of  the  Romana  Militia;  and  it 

is  to  the  sports  of  the  field  alone— sports  so  con* 

genial  to  our  nature—that  we  are  to  look  for  a 

counterbalance  to  the  evil  alluded  to,  and  for  the 

preservation  of  that  manly  character  which  has 

ever  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  an  English 

gentleman.    It  has  even  been  asserted,  that  to 

sportsmen  are  we  indebted    for   preserving  the 

human  race  from  degenerating :  of  this,  however, 

we  are  certain,  that  the  sports  of  the  field  promote 

real  courage;  for  what  cliance,  says  a  popular 

writer,  would  a  regiment  composed  of  men  who 

could  only  dance,  sing,  and  act  plays,  have  against 

fme  composed  of  men  who  could  ride,  box,  and 

shoot! 
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Riding  is  an  aceomplisbment  which  haii*l)M» 
KeM  in  the  highest  estihliition  from  thei  vfefy  «iJrIi«- 
est  ages,  and  was  reAi^arded  at  the  Olympic  Qma^/» 
It  onoe  formed  part  of  the  educntion  of  youth  7 '  atM 
we  An#  Cicero,  'with  the  canity  generally  attending' 
hie  writings,  telling  his  son  Marcus,  theft  as,  dn 
aocount  of  his  father's  famef,  the  e}<es  bf  all  thie 
world  would  be  upon  hihi,  he  congratulated  him 
on  having  received  the  praise  of  Pompey  for  hie 
riding.  Loid  ChesterAeld  recommended  this  ac^ 
complishment  to  his  son ;  as  did  Lord  Chatban\ 
to  his  nephew;  and  even  a  Rajah  of  Seringapatam 
does  not  think  it  beneath  his  Imperial  dignity. 
Hannibal,  we  are  told,  waa  the  best  hon^ettmn  of 
his  day.  In  his  dress  he  difiered  in  nothing  from 
the  ordinary  men  of  his  time ;  but  in  everything* 
that  related  to  his  horses  and  their  accoutrements, 
he  was  superbly  magnidoent  and  fastidiously  cor« 
reot.  In  battle,  he  was  the  first  to  engage,  and 
the  last  to  retreat. 

Frosn  the  days  of  the  young.  Aseanius  to  the 
preseat  hour,  riding  to  hounds  has  fonnedone  of 
the  chief  amusements  of  men  of  all  ages,  and 'in 
all  situations  in  life;  and  it  appears  by 'Tibullus; 
that  there  was  a  ^'  painful  pre-qmitKiice''  .in*  the  > 
field  in  his  time.    That  riding  over  a  country  twaa 
in  faehion.  in  the  Augustan  age^  we  leara  frona 
Virgil's  *  directions  for  bi^edingy  where:  he  .tells 
us  .we  should  not  leap  a  mare  when  she  is  in  Ibah 
Osaian  compliments  ,the  son  of  Ton^n  \vith.  being, 
first  in  Jjhe  chdse;  and  Addison  observe6,»  ithat ' 
^^$(nne. .find  their  apcount  in  heading. a<  cry  of 
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llMUuU,  a«  m«d»  «.  othe»  would  in  tlie  dignity 
of  Lord  Chancellor."  Wkat  figure  these  aacient 
Nimrods  would  have  cut  by  tlie  side  o(  a  good 
MeltoQiaa  of  the  present  day,  it  is  uot  in  my 
poH^r  to  oonjecture.  The  best  Kings  and  Em« 
perors,  hotrever,  encouraged  all  such  manly  exer* 
oises ;  and  Horace  wrote  his  Car»ien  Seculmre  in 
their  praise.  The  pursuits  of  the  field  in  partioup 
lar)  being  more  or  less  attended  with  risk,  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  natural  courage;  and,  by 
rendering  men  familiar  with  danger,  make  them 
less  liable  to  lose  their  presence  of  mind  when  in 
it,  and  le^s  anxioas  to  get  out  of  it  As  the  foil  is 
the  semblance  of  tlie  naked  swonl,  the  chase  is 
the  image  of  war ;  and  after  all,  ^^  it  is  the  con- 
tempt of  danger  which  ennobles  the  life  of  a 
soldier." 

Riding  to  hounds  on  paper,  or  over  a  bottle  of 
wine  by  a  good  fireside,  is  one  thing ;  and  riding 
alongside  them  for  an  hour  when  going  their  best 
pace  over  a  strongly^enclosed  and  deep  country  is 
another.  T^han  the  one  nothing  is  more  easy-- 
gates,  stiles,  brooks,  and  fences,  are  all  taken  in 
stroke,  and  nothing  is  too  high  or  too  wide.  Than 
the  other  nothing  is  more  diiBcult-**body  and 
mind  are  both  at  work,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  ^^  courage  must  be  screwed  up  to  the  sticking 
[Jace."  Like  most  other  things,  however,  there 
are  two  ways  of  doing  it-*«one  in  comparative 
safety  and  supreme  enjoyment ;  the  other,  like 
Damocles  at  the  feast,  in  the  miflst  of  pleasure, 
but  in  constant  apprehension  of  destruction.  All 
this  depends  on  the  goodness  of  tlie  hprse  we  rif|t^} 

M  M 
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W(i  our-  ddU  ia  ciduig  bim*  ^  Hand  iTitlMNrt 
bMd"  will  aoi  do^  neither  will  bead  without  liMd. 
Judgment,  here,  must  be^  combined  with  ^aooeutioB. 

Independent  of  the  pfeaflure  arising  from,  ike 
eUasej  I  have  always  considered  a  covert's  aide 
with  hounds  that  are  %vell  atttoded  to  be  oaoiof 
the  mofit  lively  scenes  in  nature.  The  pride  of  the 
immii^)  the  meetmg  of  friends,  and  the  antic*- 
pitioa  of  diversion,  contribute  to  raise,  the  spirita 
and  expand  the  souL  In  my  experience  ia  lifid^.I 
have  found)  or  beard  of,  but  few  frieadshipa  Socmai 
Qtk  the  associations  oS  veiy  early  years ;  and  lor  one 
lasting  friendship  founded  at  a  school  or  college)  I 
have  known  a  dozen  proceeding  from  foxThMOting ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding,  that  thei  best 
introduction  for  a  young  man  of  fortune  and  &sbioa 
of  the  present  day  is  to  be  found  at  Billesdon  Cenfr 
iow  w  Oadby  toll-bar. 

Leicestershire  is  the  place  of  all  others^  wkeft» 
riding  to  hounds  is  put  to  the  test.  The  excvuee 
of  ^^  I  >vas  the  wrong  side  of  the  covert--«I  did- .not 
get  a  start  or,  the  hounds  slipped  away  from  me,'^ 
will  seldom  serve  here^  as  every  man  can  g^  a  fair 
start  if  he  is  cuoake^  and  every  noan  has  aa  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  a  striking  .pcoofojr 
the  difficulty  attendiug  it,  that,  barring  Leicester^ 
shire,  there  are  not  in  other  countriea  more  thao. 
half  a  score  men  calling  themselves  ^rtsmen  and 
well  mounted  who  can  ride  to  hounds^-^thatiate 
say,  who  can  live  with  them  for  an  hour  overfi 
strong  country  and  at  their  best  pace.  There  are, 
however,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  in  eaeh  of  these 
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•DiKitries  tif  loe  that  niimbdr  of  men  whose  nerve  is 
%sf(Ul^  to  ai|y  fcoce  thi^t  the  others  will  ride  at} 
yet,  frooi  certain  onuses,  they  caimot  get  neaf 
faoittids.  Now,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this? 
Here  are  two  niai|  with  i^erve  equally  good  and 
equally  well  mounted,  get  a  fair  fittrt  with  houpds ; 
one  of  them  shall  never  he  a  field  from  thein,  w4 
the  other  ah^U  he  dead  heat,  or  perhaps  lort, 
he£are  he  gets  half  through  the  run  if  it  is  goo4 
one.  N<^y,  I  will  go  one  step  farthei>*»the  oqe 
mm  shall  ride  three  or  four  atone  heavier  than 
the  other  1  This  aj^ars  paradoxical,  Uit  every 
day's  experiepoe  proves  it.  Let  us  epdeavour  tQ 
aecoviiit  for  it. 

If  hounds  always  ran  straight  over  a  oonntry, 
the  difficulty  of  riding  to  them  would  be  materially 
ktsened.  A  good  horse,  with  a  good  hand  upon 
him  and  boldly  ridden,  would  nineteen  times  out 
ef  twenty  carry  a  man  up  to  them,  provided  no 
iMuraioiiatable  difficulties,  such  as  rivers,  inter- 
vened: the  hand,  without  much  assistance  from 
the  head:  would  then  do  the  business;  but  the 
difficulty  consists  in  turning  to  hounds^  and  riding 
hmth  and  not  outside  of  them,  and  thereby  cut- 
ting off  the  angles.  Whoever  considers  the  pro- 
portion of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  a 
oirele  will  be  convinced  of  the  great  advantage 
of  riding  i$uid0  of  hounds  in  their  turns,  and 
avoiding  aoglea.  Hackney-coachmen  in  Iiondon 
are  well  aware  of  this.  For  example,  let  .a  man 
get  into  one  of  their  coaches,  and  give  Janiey  his 
direction:  if  his  place  of  destination  lies  to  his 
right  hand,  he  will  observe  how  immediately  he 
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makes  hlsi  turn  dotm  the  first  street  fliAt  l6Mkr  k 
that  direetion,  aad  tice  'persa.^^het  us  MppiMe 
two  hackney-coachinen  started  at  the  top  of  the 
Haymark^t,  and  were  ordered  to  -Tcmpte-fcar*: 
let  on^  take  the  first  turn  to  the  left,  lAteh 
is  Panton-street— cross  Leicesteisfeqnare,  -  lillttig 
Chandos-street,  and  get  into  the  Strand  db#n 
Soiitiliaitipton-sh^et— how  mudh' sooner  tvould^he 
t>e  at  Temple^bar  than  the  other,  sbottW  he  nudi^ 
the  angle  of  Charing  Gro^s!  Thit  eHa49tif  ap^ 
plies  to  riding  to  hounds.  How  often  hate  I  0seil 
one  set  of  men  aiding  as  hard  as  their  horses  eouM 
carry  them,  and  stoj^ing  at  nothing,  but  Mill 
losing  ground,  and  being  beaten;  when  at  the 
same  time,  others,  better  judges,  were  going  by  the 
side  of  hounds  quite  at  their  ease,  and  merely 
because  they  have  turned  mtk  them,  and  not<^i/itr 
them,  by  which  the  angles  have  been  avoided; 

There  is  another  point  in  riding  to  heun^ 
hot  sfufficiently  considered.  Evety  sportsman 'WiH 
know  what  I  mean  by  the  difference  fe^etween  a 
quick  horse  and  a  fast  one.  Very  few  countries 
require  fast  horses,  but  all  require  qukk'  on^s; 
and  a  quick  man  upon  a  quick  boirse  wouM  beat  a 
slow  man  upon  Eclipse.  Tiie  speed  and  sitidif^ 
Hambletonian  would  be  useless  in  any  eounlry, 
however  valuable  at  Newmarket ;  but  it  is  a  quick 
'man  upon  a  quick  horse  that  in'  nineteen  -eountries 
out  of  twenty  gets  best  to  houndsJ  By  a  quick 
iliah,  I  niean  one  who  has  a  good  eye  to  the  dit^c- 
tion  his  hounds  are  going  in^^who  turns  as  his 
liounds  turn-^has  a  good  eye  to  practicable  ^^lae^s 
in  his'ftncesj'and,  when  he  comes  to  them,  Is 


d$oi^iM  m  hU  determnatiim  to  go  at  them.  In 
oiMy  otlnqr  tfaiogs  besidea  riding  over  a  country^ 
he  who  fltopei  to  consider  is  lost;  but  in  thia 
deejBian  is  everything.  The  ^^  wn  progredi^  e«l 
ngrodiy^  may.  be  particularly  applied  to  riding  to 
hounds.  When  we  ttoj^  they  are  going ;  and 
Mtckmg  hounds  with  a  holding  scent  is  what  fe^^ 
men  and  hones  are  e^ual  to.  The  celebrated  Dick 
Knight -8  Sf^eech  to  JUord  Speneer^when  he  hunted 
hia  bottndsi  proved  be  was  of  this  opinion* .  He 
had  just  ridden  over  a  rwtper^  which  his  Lord 
stopped. to  look  at -**-^^ Come  along,  my  Lord/' 
said  Diek  j  ^^  the  more  you  look,  the  less  you'll 
like  it." 

By  a  ^ick  horse,  I  mean  one  that  is  quick  on 
getting  on  his  speed  again  after  having  been 
stopped  at  his  fences^  and  is  handy  in  being  pulled 
up  or  turned.  This  is  the  horse  that  will  distin^ 
guisk  .himself  in  enclosed  countries,  where  hounds 
seldom  run  or  men  seldom  ride  straight.  It  was 
this  ^vondeffful  quiekness  at  his  fences,  indq^ienr 
dtfnt  of.  his  speed,  that  gave  that  famous  horse 
^^  the  CUi^r'.'  such  an  advantage  over  a  country 
.when  hounds  ran  hard.  Whether  the  ditch  was 
towards  him,  or  from  him,  he  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  I)e  collected,  or  pulled  together,  theise^ 
fore  lost  no  time  in  his  fences.  He  was  on.  hie 
speed  again,  as  it  were,  before  other  horses  had 
scarcely  alighted  on  the  ground.  Thus  taking  all 
sorta  of  fences  in  this  rapid  way,  without  sufferiiig 
himself  to  be  collected,  might  do  very  well  with 
Mr.  Lindo  on  his  back,  but  it  is  not  every  man's 
nerve  or  finger  that  it  woukl  suit.  It  enabled  him ^ 
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however,  to  go  a  mile  and  a  half  over  a  eountfjr 
on  the  Clipper,  whilst  many  others  were  going  a 
mile. 

In  my  experience  of  men  riding  to  hounds,  I 
have  made  the  following  remark-^that  it  is  n<>t 
because  a  man  is  a  good  horseman,  that  he  puts 
his  horse  well  at  his  fences,  and  is  not  afraid  ^ 
them,  that  he  can  live  tritlt  houndsi  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  seen  numbers  an^rering  this  deoertp^ 
tion  that  never  could  see  a  ran  when  the  pace  WM 
quick;  The  reason  of  this  was— </ity  nM^re  not 
quick.  They  lost  time  at  their  fences,  and  (ildy 
wotdd  not  gcJlop*  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
act  of  eMending  a  horse  dver  rougli  ground,  and 
among  grips  —  particularly  if  that  horse  has  a 
long  stride  and  does  not  pull  together—is  a  greater 
trial  to  neiTes  than  the  gen'erality  of  fences,  and  is 
attended  with  more  danger.  The  worst  falls  »re 
those  which  hi^pen  in  the  open  field  when  horees 
are  going  at  nearly  the  top  of  their  speed ;  and  it 
requires  a  finer  finger  to  put  a  horse  along  his  best 
pace,  over  rough  ground,  than  to  ride  him  if  he 
knows  his  business  over  the  stiffest  and  most 
difficult  fences*  In  the  one  caso  he  sees  his 
own  danger ;  in  the  other  his  rider  must  see  for 
him,  aud,  by  the  finger,  caution  him  against  it 
It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  I  can  account  for  so 
many  persons  that  I  have  known  and  met  with, 
w*ho,  with  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  riding 
to  hounds,  as  far  as  fencing  and  horsemanship  are 
concerned,  yet  never  see  a  ran  at  the  best  pace, 
because  they  will  not  gallop. 

There  is  another  description  of  persons  who 
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Hre  generally  defeated  when  busiwse  U  to  be 
iioMj  and  those  are  your  very  light  weights. 
Ill  my  experience  of  fox-hunting,  I  have  observed 
that  men  above  eleven  stone  for  the  most  part 
beat  men  under  eleven  stone--*«nd  for  this  reason : 
the  very  light  man  says,  ^'  anything  will  carry 
me;"  and  if  he  hears  of  a  slight  bit  of  bloody 
which  no  man  of  any  size  will  buy,  because  he 
cannot  carry  weight,  he  goes  and  purchases  him, 
calling  him  ^^  a  nice  little  horse  to  carry  bis 
"Weight"  The  consequence  of  this  is^  as  force 
most  be  o{^posed.  to  force,  this  nice  little  horse 
and  his  rider  are  knocked  backwards  and  thrown 
over  by  fences,  which  a  heavier  man  on  a  heavier 
horse  would  break  through  if  he  could  not  clean 
I  am  no  advocate  for  large  horses,  but  they  must 
have  subistance  and  weight,  or.^they  cannot  get 
tJbirottgh  a  strong  country* 

Putting  fences  out  of  the  question,  we  may 
view  this  matter  in  another  light  We  know  that 
weight  equalises  all  horses  of  all  ages  and  all 
sizes.  If,  .therefore,  a  man  weighing  only  ten 
stone  gets  horses  only  fit  to  cany  ten  stone,  he 
can  go  no  faster  in  a  deep  country  than  the  man 
who  weighs  fifteen  stone  provided  he  be  mounted 
on-  horses  equal  to  carry  fifteen  stone*  This  only 
applies  to  gallopping ;  but  if  they  come  to  fencing, 
the  heavy  man  has  it  hollow.  The  heavy  man 
says,  "  I  must  get  horses  to  carry  me  :".  the  very 
light  man  says,  ^^Uiose  which  can  carry  no  one 
else  will  do  for  me ;"  and  thus  he  is  too  often 
defeated.  To  this  must  be  added,  in  favo^r  of  the 
heavy  man,  that  sti*ength  in  the  rider,  as  well  as 
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in  tbe  hone,  is  necessary  ia  ^tting  a  horse  across 
a  stiff  and  deep  covnttjr  where  the  fe&oes  are  huge 
and  fiequent— ^^  The  gentleman  rode  very  well," 
said  Bockle  %he  jockey,  of  a  gentleman  rider  op- 
posed to  him  in  a  race,  ^^  but  he  tired  In^inie  hit 
h^nty^  and  this  applies  to  the  very  light  man 
omar  a  country. 

Riding  to  homids,  Iflfie  most  other  things,  has 
midergoiie  a  reiroliiiioa  in  the  march  of  time. 
Seme^  years  back^  tlie  best  man  vras  he,  who,  after 
never  bebg  near  the  hounds  for  nineteen  miles 
(supposing  them  to  run  so  far),  came  up  to  tbraci 
at  the  twentieth,  and  got  the  faorush,  which  he  gri>- 
ried  home  in  triumph  under  the  front  of  his  bridle. 
Tlie  best  man  now  is  he  wlio  goes  best  throng  the 
best  part  of  the  run,  even  should  he  be  ^^  dead 
beat"  at  the  last.  As  to  riding,  or  asking  for  the 
brush,  a  man  would  as  soon  ask  for  the  scalp  of 
the  huntsman's  liead  in  the  regular  hunting  coun- 
tries as  for  the  brush  of  a  fox.  I  once  did  see, 
and  in  one  of  the  crack  counties,  a  uum  ride  over 
a  fence  into  the  middle  of  hounds  as  they  were  in 
the  act  of  worrying  their  fox ;  and  on  Ibe  oH^ner 
of  them  asking  him  why  he  did  so,  he  replied 
that  he  wanted  the  brush.  ^^  You  shall  have  the 
brush,  Sir,"  said  the  master  of  the  pack,  ^^  and 
let  it  serve  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Take  off 
that  red  coat  when  you  get  home,  and  never  oome 
a  hunling  again.'^ 

There  are  many  men,  particularly  those  whose 
hunting  has  been  confined  to  ploughed  and  light* 
scenting  countries^  who  can  form  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  iq^eed  of  hounds  in  those  countries 
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iuE«.  eapukle  of  holdiog  yfbMi-  i»  eaUed  a  bumkig) 
or,  more  properly,  a  lasting  seeat,  socli  as  .will 
euabk  keundt  to  run,  straight.  The  cifcttm- 
rtance,  however,  which  I  am  about  to  ineHtietij.at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  shew  the  pace  wbieh 
hounds  under  certain  cireunistttioes  are  able  to 
maintain,  will  warrant  the  assertions  I  have  inade 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  a  run  when  the  pace 
isvery  quick,  as  also  the  necessity  of  hovees  bcang 
ki  the  very  best  tune  to  attempt  it*  The  instaaee 
I  now  alkide  to  was  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland^s 
hoands  when  Shaw  hunted  them.  Tiiete  was,  as 
usual,  a  large  field  on  the  day  I  speak  <rf*;  but, 
what  is  very  unusual  in  Leicestershire,  the  covert 
in  which  we  found  our  fox  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  This  Mall,  in  the  direction  the  fox  went 
off,  was  not  to  be  jumped ;  but  there  was  a  brklle* 
gate,  which  tlie  first  man  who  was  lucky  enough 
to  get. through  was  Mr*  John  Storey  (better 
known  in  the  Sporti^  World  by  the  name  of  Jack 
Storey),  on  the  old  race-horse  Cockspinner. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  John  Starey,  upon 
CoeksphmeTy  ufa9  the  mily  man  who  saw  that  run^ 
although  it  lasted  but  twenty^two  minutes,  and 
there  was  not  a  fence  to  stop  any  horse  deserving 
the  name  of  a  hunter.  Seeing  Mr.  Lindo  on 
Petruchio,  and  Mr.  Davy  — no  better  pilots- 
making  for  a  place  in  tlie  side  ivall,  which  was 
practicable,  I  followed  them ;  but  in  consequence 
of  a  rail  being  on  the  other  side  of  it,  which 
oUiged  us  to  take  it  at  twice,  and  meeting  inn 
mediately  with  another  double  fence,  added  to  thd 
acute  angle  ive  made  by  going  over  the  side  wall^ 
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we  never  could  get  near  the  houfids.  The  horse 
I  rode  had  jnst  beea  winning  Himters*  Staltm, 
and,  a8  before  observed,  there  were  no  impractical 
Me  fences  in  the  way  ;  but  I  never  cangfat  a  sight 
oi  the  pack  over  that  fine  country,  until  just  as 
they  were  running  in  to  their  fox,  when  I  saw 
ttiem  on  some  rising  ground  better  than  a  mile 
a^headi  When  Shaw  came  up,  he  pulled  oat  his 
wateh,  aad  exclaimed j  ^^Beat  two  miles  in  tWten* 
ty*two  minutes^  by  €M1 1" 

This  is  one  among  some  hundred  iostanees  of 
horses  not  being  able  to  live  with  hounds  unless 
they  not  only  start  with  them ;  but  as  the  speed  of 
hounds  has  been  ascertained  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  horses,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable 
them  to  live  with  them  at  their  deepest  rate,  that 
they  should  not  only  not  go  over  as  much  ground 
as  they  do,  but  by  turning  inside,  and  not  outeide 
them,  they  should,  consequently,  go  over  less* 

In  some  countries,  getting  well  away  with 
hounds  is  difficult  and  imcertain«  Where  coverts 
are  l(u*ge,  on  windy  days  it  is  almost  even  betting 
whether  a  man  gets  a  good  start  or  not  It  is 
true,  though  singular,  that  in  woodlands,  foxes 
will  often  run  the   same  line*  of  country  for 

*  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  this  at  a  covert  called  Alveston 
Pastares,  near  Stratford*on-Avon  in  Warwickshire^  a  place  Miicb 
hm  aifevded  several  brilliant  nins.  UnkH  foiMs  break  lor  Mr. 
West's  coverta,  they  almost  invariably  come  away  to  Bir  Charles 
Mordant's  woods^  beyond  which  is  as  fine  a  country  as  any  in 
ISngland.  To  avoid  sinking  the  hill,  and  a  very  bad  brook,  all 
Ihofee  who  kaow  tlieciicamstanoe  are  in  the  habit  of  going  along 
a  Mad  for  about  a  milet,  whence  tliey  can  command  the  honnda  by 
the  time  they  can  settle  to  their  fox.  On  a  particular  day,  however, 
when  Lord  Middleton  hunted  Warwickshire,  I  remember  Coiond 
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giinerations  in  suoeesBion;  but  thiB  is  iiot  to  be 
depended  upon,  neitber  is  there  much  reliance  to 
be  placed  npon  the  wind.  I  remember  telling  an 
old. and  very  good  sportsman  iMie  day  in  Leicester^ 
shire,  that  the  ^rind  would  most  probably  take  ns 
to  his  country;  when  he  obserred,  that  by  the 
time  I  had  been  a  fox«hunter  as  long  as  he  bad, 
I  -should  learn  to  trust  but  little  to  the  wind. 
'^  A  fox/'  said  he,  ''  will  make  his  poNit  in- spite 
of  the  wind ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  finds  himself 
pressed  that  he  will  cease  to  face  iti"  This  I 
bdiete  ta  be  the  case ;  but  one  observation  I  have 
made-  is^  that  when  a  fosi  starts  up  wind,  and  then 
tnms^  lie  aeMoin  faces  it  again.  All  they,  how* 
ever,  who  consult  the  wind,  and  ride  to  it,  instead 
c^  to  the  hounds^  will  too  often  find  themselves  in 
a  wrong  latitude^ 

It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  npon  the  pleasure 
of  fox«*hfnnting,  that  a  man  sometimes  rides  twenty 
mites  to  meet  hounds,  ^nd  then  loses  a  fine  run 
by  not  getting  away  with  them.  The  rose,  faow^ 
ever,  is  never  without  the  thorn;  and  this  most 
sometimes  happen  in  large  woodlands,  which  most 
commonly  produce  the  best  foxes.  As  foxes 
generally  hang  a  little  in  large  coverts,  the  best 
sportsman  is  often  puzzled  how  to  act  If  running 
down  wind,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  hear  them* 
If  he  follows  them  up  and  down  a  deep  covert 

Berkeley  and  bis  two  bfrothers  were  out,  when,  not  knowing  of  this 
nick,  lihey  followed  the  hounds  down  the  meadows,  when,  contrary 
to  the  utoal  practloe,  the  fos  did  not  en»  the  brook,  bnt  toiatfd 
short  to  the  left,  down  a  fine  irale,  for  WeUeabom,  and  the  thrae 
brotliers  alone  saw  the  run.  This  was  almost  a  solitary  instance  of 
a  An  taking  that  dm9etlon« 
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often)  hia  horse  is  hftif  •  beMen  befere  ANi  'run 
begins;  It  is  necessary  theraCnre  to  be  wkk 
mvakeupon  these  ciecasioos;  «tid  I  have  aiirays 
thottght  it  to  be  the  safer  plan,  ii4i€n  a  man  oomtti 
out determaied  to  hare  ^dajr^s  sport,' to  iDeepas 
near  to  hounds  in  covert  as  it  is  p068ibla*-««ev«n  if 
be  4oes  take  something  out  of  his  horse  .in  doing 
soi  By  getting  vrell  away  \nth  them,  he  has  not 
get  to  eatch  them,  trhich  may  be  iJtiU  mme 
a^inst  him  than  even  gcing  two  or  thiee  timea 
up  and  down  a  deep  ride  in  a  coveii»  Ak  all 
events,  a  sportsman's  objeet  is  to  be  with  hoimflbf 
and  it  is  better  to  be  with  them  on  a  hiurse  Mf 
beaten,  than  to  be  riding  about  the  eoantiy  asking 
fhe  old  question,  <*  Did  you  see  the  bounds?"  on 
afresh  one. 

The  following  anecdote  is  in  point  A  gen* 
tleman  (^  large  fortune,  wdl  known  in  StaffMNt* 
dhire,  was  out  with  the  late  Mn  Meyneli  when 
he  Imnted  Leicestershire,  attd  in  thoee-  days*  was 
going  ^  with  high  and  venturous  suL"  Commg 
to  a  river  which  had  niujch  oiverflowed  its  bankay 
he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waisteoat,  and  swan 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  fiest  man  who 
got  around  by  a  bridge  was  Lord  fbrestev,  whdi 
getting  on  the  Ikie  of  them,  asked  a  eonntfyman 
whether  he  saw  the  hoondsi  ^^  Oh  yes,"  said  the 
foUoiv,  ^  I  seed  'em--^but  yon  will  iMter  bee  .^0m 
no  more;  they  have  been  gone  this  quarter ^  an 
hour."-'-^*  Who  was  with  them,"  said  his  Lordr 
eliip;  ^<  N0  one  but  the  miliery^  was  the  t^fHtyS 
**  afid  h%  WM  riding  ma^t  nation  hard  to  he  mreJ^ 
This  was  Mr.  G 1 « • . . .  in  his  shirt. 


Had  bmiiiiig  m»A  the  pieseiit  dpirited  maaMr 
of  riding  tohouudg  been  |M?aGtiMd  as  we  pmotise 
them  in  earlier  tinies^  I  cannot  belp  thinking 
that  <  they  would  have  formed  a  ine  Biibject  fov  a 
pastoral  or  an  epic  poem,  in  the  handa  of  Theocri^ 
tus  or  Virgil,  when  dreased  in  the  lustre  of  their 
language,  and  adorned  with  their  '^  living  wondsJ'^ 
Sueh  A  poem  would  have  been  read  wiA  un«- 
mngled  feelings  of  delight.  The  tirang  of  tibs 
horn,  the  eeho  of  the*  woods,  ^  €ty  of  the 
konndfe,  the  cheers  of  the  huntsmen^  and  the 
ardour  of  the  riders,  would  not  have  been  inter* 
rapted  by  the  recollections  of  countries  wasted  by 
want,  or  rkies  depopulated  by  the  sword.  Whal 
a  contrast  would  the  cheerful  and  happy  scenes  of 
the  sportsman  present  to  the  blood-stained  career 
of  the  hero  1  As  Bellona  is  r^MMssented  by  the 
poets  in  language  too  horriUe  to  read,  Diana^ 
though  bent  on  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  •  is 
painted  with  all  the  attractions  of  her  sex,  and  in 
thel  elegant  simplieity  of  nature.  The  epithets 
af^ied  to  this  sporting  goddess  are  said  to  be  the 
happiest  in  the  Latin  language. 

Although  ive  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  hunted  their 
bounds,  and  got  across  a  country  after  tliem,  ye| 
we  are  satisfied  that  they  did  both.  We  ane  also 
satisfied  that,  amongst  those  who  wrote  upon 
domestte  economy,  there  were  many  good  judges 
of  *  hounds  and  horses,  particularly  of  the  latteri 
Instead  of  taking  up  a  Scotch  novel,  which  i 
conM  n6t  read,  or  a  fesbionable  canto  which  I 
could  not  understand,  it  has  been  niy  practice^' 
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whw  wiling  away  a  Jedtous  hour^  to  look  ia  ihe 
books  which  I  reaU  Ux  my  youth.  I  have  •been 
iofcilily  sknick  with  same  passages  Ihat  I  iha?e 
met  with  in  them  relating  tp  tlie  horse^  wkicb  m 
^Jiactiy  aco4ird  with  my  own  ideas  of  what  a 
hunter  should  be,  that  I  ^all  take  leave  to  m^Bt 
tion  Uiem* 

PUny  has  the  following  remarkable  sentenee: 
€•«»(<  £qui  akie  freenis^  defonnis  ipse  cunuSf  rigUa 
oenrice,  et  extento  oapite,  curnentiunii"  which  we 
vny  safely  translate  thus :  horses  tliat  go  witk  a 
stiff  neek,  and  their  noses  poked  out,  and  not 
pulling  together  in  their  strkky  are  unfit  to  earrv 
a  gentiemaut  How  to  choose  a  oolt  lor  a  hunter, 
we  cannot  ini{>rove  upon  VirgiFs  advioe*  Lot 
him  be  well  bred,  says  be,  and  tread  well  mi  Us 
pasterns^  Of  his  courage— so  essential  t0  a  first* 
rate  hunter-^he  says,  he  should  be  the  first  to  lead 
the  way,  to  dash  through  the  stream^  and  to  tnisl 
bimaelf  on  the  unknown  bridge.  The  ^^  primua  isl 
ire  viam,"  is  all  that  we  could  wish  or  ask  ion 
Varro  says  we  should  choose  one  that  is  the  first 
to  plunge  into  a  sti'cam  without  waiting  for  his 
companions ;  and  Columella^  one  which  is  afi?iid 
of  nothing;  who  goes  fiieter  than  the  resl^  a^d 
particularly,  ^^  si  fossam  #iiie  euncUUiam  trensiiit.'' 
How  exactly  a  brook  jumper! 

The  fonnof  a  kuse  seems  to  have  been  -well 
uttdeostood  by  these  andent  writers*  Vis^l  and 
Honaoe  speak  of  the  ^'  ardua  cervix,"  by  whk^hy 
no  doubt,  they  meaut  to  imply  carrying  the.>  head 
in  a  good  places  They  also  speak  of  >  the  neat 
heed,  and  Varro  recommends  e^mt  ^^  non  m^^' 
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num^^  but  not  a  snlall  head,  which  is  oeilainly  a 
defect 

The  naoessary  points  to  cany  weight  wero  not 
overlooked*  The  broad  bade  and  the  doable 
ehine  are  mentioned  by  several  of  them,  as  well 
as  the  wide  chest ;  but  Virgil's  ^<  luxuriatque 
toris,  animosum  pectus/'  is  exactly  expressive  of 
the:  power  and  spirit  of  a  fine  hanter.  The  ^^  tori^' 
I  take  to  be  the  brawny  swellings  of  the  muscles 
of  the  breast,  which  are  so  apparent  in  some 
bosses,  and  which  word  is  applied  by  the  stiM 
author  to  the  lion*  I  have  never  met  with  any 
observations  on  bone ;  but  in  their  descriptions  of 
{his  fine  animal  they  descend  to  the  most  minute 
points,  such  as  the  nostrils,  which  they  tell  us 
should  not  be  narrow,  but  they  do  not  say  they 
should  be  wide,  which  they  certainly  should  not 
be.  They  apply  the  epithet  ^^  hilaris"  to  the 
temper^  which  implies  everything  we  eonld 
wish -^lively,  but  docile.  As  to  the  oolouiv 
Virgil  is  not  quite  so  intelligible.  He  says  bay 
bosses  ai*e  reckoned  stout  (honesti),  as  also  greys; 
but  condemns  the  white*  Now  as  I  believe 
theoe  never  was  a  white  foal,  it  is  difficult  to 
scfMirate  the  virtues  of  the  one  from  the  other. 

In.  one  point  of  view,  our  present  ntethod  <tf 
riding  to  hounds  bears  some  analogy  to  anoieat 
times.  It  is^  a  sort  of  Satumalian  amusement,  in 
which  all  ranks  and  privileges  are  set  askle,  anil 
he  that  has  the  best  hoi'se  and  the  best  nerve  iakM 
thie  precedence  for  the  day.  A  butclier's  bof 
upon  a- pony  may  throw  the  dirt  in  the  face  of  thci 
fint  Duke  in  the  kingdom*    This,  however^  though* 
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little  thought  oi^  is  one  of  the  many  adya^fff^, 
ariBing  from  a  land  of  liberty.  •    .  • . 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  young  men -of 
family  and  fortune  that  are  rising  up  in  the  world, 
will  be  the  proportion  of  the  different  occupatioiaa 
and  diversions  which  their  several  incUoationfi  will 
lead  them  to  pursue.  Nature,  however,  h^  some** 
thing  to  do  with  this ;  for  some  bodies  are  less 
vigorous  than  others,  and  must  be  content  with 
diversions  of  a  less  fatiguing  description  than 
hunting,  which,  when  well  followed,  is  the  most 
laborious  of  all  pursuits  of  the  field ;  and  lie  who 
pursues  it  in  earnest  should  be  in  proportion  as 
strong  and  as  sound  as  the  horse  he  rides. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  Northamptonshire 
Baronet,  too  universally  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  hunting,  and  his  determined  and 
desperate  manner  of  riding  to  hounds,  to  require 
any  mention  of  his  name—that  he  considered  it 
part  of  a  man's  moral  duty  to  preserve  his  health 
for  the  sake  of  riding  to  hounds !  That  it  is  part 
of  every  man's  $noral  duty  to  avoid  dissipation, 
and  to  take  care  of  his  constitution,  no  one  will 
dispute ;  and  that  men  who  are  devoted  to  hunting 
generally  live  temperately,  those  who  live  with 
them  can  best  testify.  Without  temperance,  the 
fatigue  of  hunting  five  or  six  days  a  week  would 
exhaust  the  strongest  constitution.  Hard  wprk, 
or  what  we  call  ^^  severe  exercise,"  wears  the 
human  frame  by  attrition ;  but  if  that  attrition'  be 
increased  by  tlie  excitement  ol*  doinkittg'  and  a 
quick  pulse,  the  machine  will  be  the  sooner  worn 
out    Nevertheless,  as  strong  exercise  is  apret 
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«enrative  Against  the  penalties  of  liigh  feedings  he 
who  takes  the  greater  share  of  the  one  may 
indulge  With  more  impunity  in  the  other.  l*he 
man,  however,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  field^  and  to  continue  to  do  so  for  the  best 
part'  of  his  life,  must  be  temperate.  The  muzzle 
must  how  and  then  be  put  on  himself,  as  well  as 
his  horse ;  but  **  non  where  vivit  quiparce  vivity^ 
is  a  maxim  too  old  and  too  true  to  be  disputed  or 
doubted. 

Pew  men  have  tried  the  effect  of  hard  work 
more  than  myself.  For  several  years  of  my  life 
I  have  had  horses  with  three  different  packs  of 
hounds— choosing  the  best  fixtures  for  the  day  with 
each.  As  may  be  imagined,  I  have  had  plenty 
of  road-work,  besides  hunting;  and,  when  the 
weather  has  been  open,  my  time  may  be  said  to 
have  been  almost  divided  between  my  saddle  and 
my  bed.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  fatigued 
provided  I  lived  temperately  and  went  early  to 
rest ;  and  such  a  life  bade  defiance  to  disease.  A 
very  celebrated  physician  of  the  last  century  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  much  such  a  prescription  to 
his  patients :  "  Live,*'  said  he,  "  in  a  saddle.*' 
That  riding  is  the  most  wholesome  of  all  exercises 
I  have  little  doubt,  for  despite  of  all  the  vile  stuff 
that  finds  its  road  down  his  throat,  who  ever  heard 
of  a  bilious  post-boy  I 

To  return  to  my  subject*    Aa 

80  is  riding  to  hounds  like  the  inspiration  of  the 
muse.    It  must  in  seme  degree  be  born  with  a 
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man,  or  be  wfll  iiev«r  espcel  in  it^  Jhwad  ^^ 
1NB»  judgmut,  teittper,  coalo^M,  »ad  cwbii0»'; 
sad  eveatl^o^  tboui^  th^se good  ppofM^rti^iWif 
9weif9  their  birtJi  w'^  hwmlf^  yet  ih»f  pust  fai^ 
peifeetid  by  prgctiee  asd  oboArvation.  A  inad^ 
piao  or  »  €owanl  &»  equally  upfit  fpr  liie  biMipr 
ntmi  but  uiuler  aay  eircQiwrtaAcei,  w  ffumpkrejf 
CImker  cd^soTFes,  h«  mu^t  eejrve  mi  itppieiiticiiBbip 
tp  ik^    As  £Bir^  how»vert  M  Mtw  is  ooMeKpecIf 

the  form  of  a  maa  has  a  good  deal  to  do mnik  \tl 
|br  it  1^  impossible  thi^  my  om  with  a  lotmd 
tbi^  and  a  large  calf  to  bis  leg  ean  bare  a  perfect 
seat  on  his  borse,  and  without  a  good  ae»t  be 
MQnot  have  a  good  band* 

The  hamf  on  a  horse  I  take  to  prooeed  also 
fnom  odier  causes*  I  conceive  it  to  be  ii»liiiiataly 
Domiected  with  the  nervous  fwietiona  of  tbe 
digestive  organs—and  here  again  is  the  n^eessiljy 
for  temperance  and  regular  liriRg  m  those  who 
wish  to  ej^cel  in  the  fi^ld  more  pturtieularly  ^e 
jE6roed« 

The  advantages  of  a  fine  hand  on  a  borse  are^ 
no  doubti  of  the  very  highest  important  in  riding 
a  rsce^  but  ^ot  more  m>  than  in  riding  over  a. 
comtxyi  and  if  »  horse  eould  fifeak^  he  wosid 
say,  ^<  ride  me  with  a  fine  band  and  an  easy  hitJ^ 
A  bonse's  ear  is  said  to  be  in  bis  mott&  (.  iwd  it 
is  from  the  bit  that  he  reoeivj^  thf^nrj^bM  mA 
instructions  of  his  nier. 

The  art  of  riding  has  been  but  little  cultivated; 
in  this  couBtvy,' ner  do  I  think  miiob  bapa&t  would 
be  derived  from  it  if  it  weiie»  That  th^MMMj^ 
wkaoim  in  ^  tism  gf  Angnttw  Umiimif 


bm  tfeit  any  «dv44)tega  omld  be  gaiped  by  tendr 
jp||[;  «  koiW)  by  tervre  wd  {Miioful  diieiplinei  to 
dp^ice  »  Qiipriolo,  or  »  coroetti^  I  never  eooki 
bring  myself  to  imagutei  imleM  Uie  fibytet  ^rerelo 
fit  him  for  the  stiige  or  the  eireiui*  As  for  tbii 
)eno0s  of  9  riding^mafter^  tbey  may  be  easential 
tcr^  good  military  seat,  or  to  teacb  an  Eoglislmuio 
to  ride  like  a  Frenchman  3  but  they  never  wil) 
toaeh  a  man  bow  to  r^e^  and  make  tbe  most  of 
bia  home  over  a  eoontry^  With  the  ateistanee  of 
nature,  be  moat  teach  himeelf ;  but  wbetlier  he  is 
to  be  an  apt  scholar  must  depend  on  a  variety  of 
circunurtaneee. 

The  many  instances  of  falls  which  I  have  aeen 
from  the  eflfoct  of  a  bad  band  are  innumerable; 
but  as  the  bead  of  a  horse  may  also  be  termed 
the  rudder  that  steers  him,  if  the  helmsman  is  a 
bdd  one,  a  capsize  must  often  be  the  consequence^ 
On  the  other  liand,  it  is  not  ^vithin  the  power  of 
my  pen  to  describe  the  benefit  of  a  fine,  but  firm^ 
and  steady,  baud  on  tlie  hunter  when  going  at  a 
rapid  pace  across  a  country*  We  all  recollect 
some  years  ago,  that  tbe  late  Sam  Chifney  talked 
and  wrote  about  a  new  method  of  riding  the  xaocp 
with  a  slack  rein^  but  this  was  tbeory^  wbkh, 
PY0n  \fi\h  hb  fine  finger  and  hja  superior  horsor 
DKinshk),  pould  not  be  put  into  practice.  We  als« 
repnember,  tbft  i^  few  yenrs  back  it  was  considered 
9)ylisb  tP  ride  the  hunter  vvijth  his  head  (juite  looief 
Jt  ia  certainly  plc^asjng  to  9^  one  so  pt^cjl^as  tp 
be  capabfe  of  being  so  ridden ;  but  I  cou^iess  it  j^ 
ren^ins  for  m^e  jto  see  a  mis^  ](ef3fp  up  wi^  honnda 

ftv  98  boar  at  (heir  h^  pAW  wi^  »  ti^fkim^ 
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When  they  are  going  trith  a  bad  seent,  it  id  pM^ 
sible,  perhapS)  to  be  done ;  but  even  tben^  if  the 
horse,  as  I  before  observed,  could  speak,  he  would 
ask  for  a  little  assistance  where  the  ground  was 
deep  and  disti^ssing. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  arising  from  a 
fine  finger  on  a  hunter  is  in  handing  him  over  his 
fences  so  as  to  prevent  a  greater  exertion  of  bis 
powers  than  is  necessary  to  get  safely  over  them. 
To  those  horses  which  carry  high  weiglits,  this 
style  of  riding  is  most  beneficial ;  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it  is  Mr.  Maxse  indebted  for  the  front-rank 
place  he  has  so  long  held  among  tlie  Meltonians. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  that  this  fine 
effect  of  superior  hand  struck  me  so  forcibly,  and 
that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  hunted  in  Leicester- 
shire, when  Lord  Forester  was  in  his  prime.  I 
had  seen  him  out  several  times  in  provincial 
eountries  on  his  friends'  horses  when  on  a  visit 
at  their  houses  but  I  had  never  seen  him  in 
Leicestershire.  On  the  day  I  allude  to  we  had 
a  sharp  burst  of  about  half  an  hour.  Lord  Fores- 
ter (then  Mr.  Cecil  Forester)  was  mouiited  on 
Bernardo;  and  thinking  that  I  could  not  fix  upon 
a  better  pilot,  I  followed  him  at  a  humble 
distance,  but  sufficiently  near  to  him  to  remark 
the  superiority  of  his  style  of  riding,  and  to 
account  Jbr  hi^  being  able  to  make  horses  live  an 
hbur  under  his  weighty  which  could  not  live  more 
than  Jbrty  minutes  under  much  lighter  men.  It 
arose  from  his  very  superior  manner  of  handing 
them  over  their  fences,  and  husbanding  their 
poivers,  by  preventing  them  from  leaping  higher 
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or  further  tiban  was  absolutely  necessary  ta  clear 
the  fences  he  put  them  at.  The  fences  M*e  met 
If  Uh  were  strong ;  but  so  easily  did  he  seem  to 
get  over  them,  that  they  appeared  trifling,  until  I 
came  to  them,  when  I  found  tliem  quite  large 
enough  to  be  agreeable. 

It  was  on  this  celebrated  horse  (Bernardo) 
that  lioid  Forester  leaped  a  brook,  when  he  was 
said  to  have  cleared  the  astonishing  space  of  thirty 
feet.  Not  having  witnessed  the  leap,  I  can  only 
say,  that  if  any  man  on  any  horse  could  have  done 
it,  it  was  to  have  been  accomplished  by  Lord 
Forester  on  Bernardo.  He  was  followed  by  a 
hard*ridkig  fanner  by  the  name  of  JFtng ;  but  it 
appears  that  he  had  not  quite  so  strong  a  feather 
in-  his  pinion,  as  he  barely  cleared  the  brook, 
which  was  twenty-three  feet  ironi  bank  to  bank.  . 

As  there  are  few,  if  any,  instances  in  tlie 
records  of  sporting  of  so  conspicuous  and  eminent 
a  character  as  Lord  Forester,  and  as  anything 
relating  to  such  a  character  must  be  entertaining 
and  interesting^  I  shall  devote  a  few  lines  on  the 
subject 

Lord  Forester  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  went  thence  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  but 
.having  been  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle j 
so  well  known  as  ^^  Old  Forester  of  Willy,"  and 
who  kept  fox-hounds  for  many  years  of  his  life^ 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  well  entered  to  the 
sport*  He  shewed,  early  in  life,  a  remarkable  fine 
eye  to  the  essential  points  of  a  hunter ;  and  -  so 
much  was  his  judgment  looked  up  to,  and  so  giseat 
was  his  nepntation  as  a  rider,,  that  rnany.^  man 
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Has  giv^n  him  a  hundred  gahetm  mdfrr  fur  In  M 
than  he  would  have  giten  to  any  on«  cl«6,  rii'effeJy 
because  he  could  say, «'  I  bought  bhn  of  Vort^^/^ 
It  IS  needless  to  dbserve  that  this  pr^IilectiMi  wm 
n6t  lost  updn  so  good  a  judge,  and  that  nt  one 
period  of  his  life  his  hunting  was  by  no  mMills  an 
expensive  amusement  to  him< 

Lord  Forerter— which  c^an  be  daid  of  fisw 
other  men^^-awas  a  hah)  rider  for  nearly  thfriy 
years  of  his  life;  and  It  was  only  in  consequ^ee 
^  repeated  attacks  of  ihe  g5ut  that  he  Was  obliged 
to  resign  his  place  in  the  field  to  men  yoiinger 
than  himself;  but  such  are  the  eSk^ets  tX  that 
terriblfe  disease,  that  few  persons  are  enabled  to 
stand  the  bangs  and  bruised  that  are  met  wHU  In 
riding  over  a  country  after  one  or  two  Severe  fits 
of  it*  Having,  however,  married  the  Dufeef  tof 
Rutland^s  Ulster,  he  goes  evety  season  to  Belvoir, 
appearing  at  covert  when  lAn  health  will  permit 
him,  but  giving  place  to  an  excellent  r^presentap 
tlve  in  his  eldest  son,  who  bids  fair  io  tcpmY  his 
father  in  the  field,  and  whom  I  mentioned  in  one 
of  my  letters  on  Oxfordshire,  as  "  a  very  protiridtog 
young  one." 

Lord  Forester's  stot  on  lAs  horse  at  once 
denotes  the  workman,  being  strong,  powetftrl^  and 
graceful.  **  A  fine  man  npon  a  finr  hors^^^  has 
been  characterised  as  one  of  the  best  spMim^M^of 
the  plastic  art  of  Him  who  made  tliem ;  imt  tmless 
the  tnan  sits  gracefully  on  the  horse,  Bod  havMes 
him  well,  that  fine  effect  is  lost  As  the  poet 
g  vj's,  he  should  be  ^^  incorporate  with  tlie  branre 
beast,''  and  sneh  A<fw  Lord  F«  app«ar  tt»  be#    His 
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Isye  to  It  countrjr  is  aboYemarkidiily  qui^^  ftod  bis 
kootvjedge  of  LeiGeatersbire  has  jjfivea  bkn  n* 
smidl  iidrantiige* 

Where  a  strong  eampefition  exisUi— «a«  ki 
riding  to  houndfl— *it  is  almoet  requiring  too  much 
of  human  nature  to  shut  out  all  ap|Mraac6  of 
jealou^;  and  softie  humorous  anecdotes  are  w^ 
lated  of  Lord  Foreeter  in  his  hard^riding  days* 
One  is^  that  getting  first  to  a  gentleaiati's  jiefk^ 
the  pales  of  whieh  were  not  to  be  leaped^  be 
espied  a  small  bridle^gate^)  which  he  got  through 
before  the  rest  of  tiie  field  came  up,  and  locking 
it  after  hiAi^  and  putting  the  key  into  his  podMt^ 
be  bede  farewell  to  his  brother  sportomen^  atid 
of  course  had  the  rest  of  the  run  to  himself.  On 
another  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have  ridden  at  a 
fence  regardless  of  the  good  old  caution  of  looking 
beforo  we  Utsp^  and  to  have  landed  in  the  middle 
of  a  very  deep  pond :  on  a  countryman^  who  saw 
him^  calling  out  to  some  others  who  wefe  combg 
in  the  same  direction  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger^  he  stopped  him  by  exclaiming^  ^^  Hold 
your  tongue— say  nothiog-<»-we  shall  have  it  full 
in  a  minute ! " 

As  I  before  observed,  Lord  Forester  always 
shewed  a  master^judgment  in  the  points  of  a 
hunter;  and  in  consequence  of  his  residing  in 
Shropshire— a  county  which  has  so  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses— he  has  a  good 
Ofiportunity  of  mounting  himself  welL  He  has 
alwqrs  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  lengthy  sboul'' 
ders^  good  fetlocks,  welMormed  hind  legs^  and 
open  feet;  and  knowing  better  than  to  oonfoiiiid 
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atrei^lUi  with  ftize^  lik  borses  seldom  .exceeded 
15  hands  2  ioeheB*  On  anything  relatifig  ta  a 
hunter  Us  authority  has  long  been  coaNderad 
elaasicy  and  if  ^^  Fonester  said  sO)''  it  is  enough. 

There  is  an  old  adage,  but  a  very  true  one, 
that  ^^  when  a  man^s  chacacter  is  established^  he 
may  say  anything ;"  and  this  may  in  some  meaauie 
be  affiled  to  Lord  Forester.  Without  any  ill* 
natwred  object,  but  merely  to  afford  aamisement, 
be  will  oecasionally  indul^  m  some  -  freedom  4if 
speech ;  and  certainly  his  Lordship  must  be  al« 
loxred  to  possess  a  most  ha^r  talent  of  qaimiag 
what,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  is  called  ^  a  slow 
t<^*."  As  a  ^KMrtsmao,  however,  the  aaose  of 
Lord  Forester  will  always  stand  pre*«niineMt  in 
the  field ;  and  in  private  life  he  is  a  very  friendly 
man,  and  has  ever  adhered  to  those  prinei|>les  of 
honour  and  integrity  whidi  characterise  the  gen* 
tlenian. 

Inc<Hrporated  as  it  were  with  the  name  of 
"  Forester,"  in  the  Sporting  World,  for  these  last 
thirty  years,  lias  b^n  the  name  of  ^^  Cholflionde- 
ley."  The  strongest  friendship  has  eiLieted 
between  them  from  very  early  life,  and  -  when  ^ve 
heard  of  -  the  one,  we  generally  heai*d  of  the 
other;  aiid  it  is  hard  to \ say  which  of ; them  has 
given  most  eoht  to  Leicestershiie  foxrhunting. 

.  •  A  ''  slow  top"  is  one  who  is  so  unfortuiute  as  to  appear  by  a 
covert's  side  within  twenty  miles  of  Melton  Mowbray  under  any  of 
Um  ioDcming  drcnilistances:— "  With  a  firont  to  his  bridle,  dr  witfi 
•.inarltD0Rl;  on  a  couiitvy*]iia4e  iaddle,  with,  nobs  on  his  itiniips ; 
with  a  saddle  doth ;  in  a  straight-cut  coat ;  in  leather  breeches  or 
military  spurs.  It  is  deeoied  hnpo59ibk  that  such  a  toan  can  "  do 
the  thing." 
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As  E  rider  to  hounck,  tliougii  a  briliiAtit  one,  filie 
latter,  always  gave  iray  t&  the  former,  who  must 
be  cOBiidered  «#  ik€  champion  qf  his  day  ;  bat  in 
elegBDt  maanerS)  and  in  the  accoAipHahuiciits  of 
a  fentlemaa^  he  yields  to  no  one.  lYiese  gallant 
sportsmen  might  be  elassieidly  termed  the  Castor 
and  Pollux  -  of  dieir  day ;  and  had  tbsy  Itred  in 
the  tine  of  Hercules,  they  would 'have  'bcmeawsry 
his  honoars  at  the  Olympie.  As  it  is,  hoiMVier, 
they  have  been  rewarded  by*  tlieir  So?ereign,  by 
being  vaised  to  the>  Patrician  order.  Wliether 
l^y  would  have  been  so  honored^  had  they  not 
been  so  oonspicaous  in-  the  field,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  though 
Lotd  Forester  may  sround  well  ekiough,  Lonl 
Deiamere  is  a  bad  exchange  for  Thomas  Ghol<« 
inondeleyj -Esq;  of  Vale^Royal,  Mi  P«  for  the 
countyi  The  one  reminds  us  of  ^^ olden  times;" 
the  other  is  to  be  heard  of  nowhere  but  in  the 
third  volume  of  a  four^^md-ssixpenny  novel,  ^  by  a 
Lady;^^ 

The  way  to  heaven  was  once  so  easy,  that,  if  I 
recollect  right,  Juvenal  makes  Atlas  complain 
that  his  sfaoalders  aelied  with  the  load  of  gods  he 
had  to  carry ;  and  if  this  were  the  case  now,  he 
who  could  beaft  eveiy  man  hi  Leicestershire  for  a 
season  would  ui  time  have  a  snug  birth  amongst 
them.  There  was,  however,  says  Cicero,  rather 
too  close  a  resemblance  between  gods  and  men  in 
those  days  to  please  him;  and  we  will  not  dispute 
this  point.  Nevertheless,  we  may  ventore  to  assert, 
tliat,  amongst  us  sportsmen,  ^^  the  laurels  that 
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CieBMr  woa'^   w6uld  be   weeds  eomjMved  whii 
tbeee  which  we  ehould  wreath  arouad  hie  hmw*, 

In  what  way  the  mos  of  Adaai  weee  to  haye 
paaeed  their  liwe  had  not  l^andiee  been  too  good 
far  them^  I  leave  others  to  decide;  but  to  me  a 
oofert's  side  in  a  good  omintiy  is  an  BlysioBfi. 
Solomon  satiated  bineelf  with  women^  wiaei  and 
palaoesf  fide  horsesy  gold^  and  silver^  good  eatli^^ 
drinking,  and  mnsic,  and  then  grumbled  at  them 
all ;  but  he  neiFcr  txieAjbs^bufUings  or  I  ^nk  he 
would  ha?e  been  in  bcMet  humour.  It  ie  amoi^ 
the  seeoee  of  nature  that  generous  em4rtiom  Bire 
emeited,  and  like  the  veteran  Cochrati^  or  Ute  gneat 
iehn  Ward,  if  we  live  amengst  tkcm^  we  rindl 
enjoy  them  to  the  last,  and  leave  to  othersto 
indulge  in  eoftness  and  edSsminaey)  which  not  only 
deprive  them  of  all  fenee  agauut  discord  etf  a^e, 
but  leave  ihrai  with  shattered  nerves  aikd  ex« 
hausted  senses,  and  a  panpsced  appetite  for  what 
they  eannot  enjoy*  Of  such  men  as  these,  we 
may  justly  exclaim—^  Non  his  juventis  Ofta-pa* 
rentibus  V^^^^^  it  is  not  from  such  sires  tkat  the 
iBce  of  English  gentlemen  is  to  be  propi^ted«" 

In  fair  play,  however,  there  ie  one  reaeon  why 
King  Solomon  could  not  have  tried  fbi!c4iilntiiig, 
and  that  is,  the  company  be  must  have  nnaed  with 
when  ridfaig  to  hounds ;  for  eertaanly  the  best  per<* 
former  we  have  ever  heard  of  has  been  one  with 
whom  this  Royal  Israelite  could  not  with  propriety 
hsrre  entered  the  fieAd,  after  having  (nrmdmdeo 
much  against  him ;  and  that  is,  tiie  devM!  Reader, 
be  not  surprised  or  alarmed  1  but  ask  a  Mekodiw 
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hbw  such  a  one,  wh6  bag  been  distingatshinf  him- 
self itith  hovfiik  geUr  on,  and  it  U  ten  io  ooe  tiiat 
be  BMwtanj  ^  Oh,  he  riden  like  the  devil  /"  Noir 
M  this  elmile  is  really  become  proverbial,  it  is 
only  fair  to  conelude  that  the  def il  has  been  a  i«fy 
good  perfurmer  in  his  time.  As  to  tlie  colovr  I^ 
tode  ^,  it  may  he  dlfficok  nt  this  moment  to  deteir- 
mine^  but  we  hare  the  best  authority  for  belie?ng 
'be  WBB  neref  no  hhtk  as  he  ie  painted*  In  Me 
oten^  eimntrjf  we  should  hnagme  he  rode  to  fed* 

Though  Solomon  may  never  hare  tried  it, 
hmilfaig  has*  bara  » favorite  sport  with  Kmpfi  lAnte 
the  days  of  the  princely  Cyras.  Our  Seeond 
Henry<**adciiowledgcd  to  be  one  of  oar  greatest 
KiDg9«*-was  audi  a  detiamined  sportsman,  that  I 
shall  give  a  little  sketeh  of  him  in  that  charaeter 
in  the  wm^  of  one  of  his  historiaDs* 

^'  He  neglected  his  hands,"  says  this  pleasing 
writer,  ^  tterer  wearing  gloves  but  in  hawking. 
His  clothes  were  short,  calculated  for  expeditioii ; 
his  boots  plain,  and  bis  IxmAet  unadotned.  His 
Itet  and  k^  were  generally  in  a  bruised  and  livid 
state^  ifom  the  repeated  blows  of  his  houses,  yet 
he  never  sat  down  unless  wlien  uiiavoidable«{  His 
chieff  amusements  were  tbose  of  the  field,  whith 
he-  porsned  with  immodermte  ardour.  He  was  on 
horseback  before  the  sun  was  U|)**-K>ften  fatigued 
the  most,  robust  sportsman  in  the  chase ;  and  tfe- 
tumhng  sometimes  late,  sot  down  to  k  frugal  meal, 
wMeh  was  soon  despatched^  and  be  wasi  again  on 
his  febt  till  an  early  hour  called  him  to  bis  Much. 
Thus,.*  by  exercise  and  abstesniouanees^  he  oppeeed 
a  dispositicm   to    corpulency,  wbich   indulgence 
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would  60im  have  rendeied  troublesome  atid.ui^ 
wieldy.  His  hawks  were  brougbt  frcmi  NpnvajT) 
and  some  from  Wales;  but  be  was  partieultfly 
oufious  in  his  hounds^  that  they  should  be  fleal^ 
W6li*4ongued)  and  consonous.  His  vices  weie  rthe 
vices  of  the  inan^  and  his  virtues  wese  the  virtues 
of  a  Prince*  He  wished  to  make  bis  >peepfa 
happy,  by  easing  their  burthens ;  and  mitigsAol 
the  severity  of  the  forest  laws^  in  the  eye  of  bis 
ruling  passion.  Notwithstsndidg  this/^  adda  his 
biographer  (but  perhaps  his  snbjeots  were  unrea* 
sonable),  ^^  he  was  little  lovedy  and  died  uiu» 
gretted." 

The  character  I  have  now  transcribed  is  the 
character  of  a  man,  as  %vell  as  Ihat  of  a  Prince; 
and  we  might  find  some  parallels  to  it  in  modem 
days.  I  have  already  mehttoned  the  opinion  of  a 
sporting  Baronet  in  Northamptonshire,  thai  it  was 
the  moral  duty  of  every  man  to  take  care  mi  his 
health  for  the  sake  of  riding  to  hounds«-«an  opinion 
in  which  I  heartily  concur ;  and  as  to  the  bruised 
and  livid  state  of  his  Majesty's  legs,  we  might 
also  find  a  comparison  here ;  Ibi*  it  is  said  ^f  Fre^ 
deriek  Berkeley,  that  at  the  end  of  one  season  in 
Leicestershire,  his  body  was  ^^  black  snd  blue,'' 
as  it  is  termed,  fi-om  the  bangs  and  blows  he :  had 
encountered  in  riding  to  hounds,  Tbese^  hmvWer, 
are  tiie  men  to  breed  from:  ^'for  who,^'  says  a 
very' old  writer  on  hunting,  ^^  is  so  likely  to  gain 
a  rampart,  or  mount  an  entrenchment,  as  he  whose 
long  practice  hath  been  sealing  the  fOTtificatious'^f 
mieadows  and  inclosures?  who  so  proper  to  tea- 
nage  his  horse  with  address  and  intrepidity  in  lame 


of  aetioii)  as  he  whose  trade  and  occupation  are 
leaping  over  five-bar  gates,  hedges^  and  stone* 
walls?  Habit  and  experience  qualify  the  fox* 
hunter  for  the  sap  or  for  the  storm,  to  unkennel  or 
to  pnrsne :  long  custom  hath  made  him  acquainted 
with  all  sorts  of  groand,  with  hills  and  valleys, 
morasses  and  deserts,  streightB  and  precipices; 
hath  enabled  him  to  excel  m  march  or  forage,  in 
ambbsh  or  surprise,  in  attack  or  retreat*  How 
common  was  it  for  champions  like  these  to  give 
terror  to  a  squadron,  or  to  make  lanes  among 
legions  of  Frenchmen !  Wilh  what  health  and 
vigour  did  they  then  return  home  to  the  arms  of 
their  consorts !  What  hopeful,  rosy,  jolly  branches 
were  seen  round  their  table !  What  martial  he- 
roes^ inheritors  of  their  virtues  and  their  valour, 
did  they  leave  to  their  country  P' 

As  the  gallant  sportsman  to  whom  I  have  now 
ventured  to  allude  has  just  entered  into  the  holy 
state  of  wedlock,  some  part  of  the  above  extract 
rather^  aptly  applies :  and  as  he  has  selected  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dake  of  RichnK)nd  for  his 
wife,  I  may  be  alloived  to  observe,  in  the  language 
of  Nintrod,  that  theoros^  must  be  a  good  one. 

^^  Age''  (sayis  the  author  of  Rasselas)  ^^  looks 
with  anger  on  the  temerity  of  youth,  and  youth 
with  contempt  on  the  scrupulosity  of  age !''  No- 
thing can  be  more  true  than  this,  and  I  once  saw 
it  exanplified :— An  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
was  taking  an  airing  one  day  in  her  carriage,  and, 
as  the  song  says,  ^^  the  hounds  came  by  in  view."-^- 
^^  You  were  in  luck.  Madam,"  said  I  to  her  in  the 
evenings    ^  Yes,''  she  replied,  ^  I  saw  you  all 
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daring  Pnndm^f^  I  cimiU  oat  li#lpi  bting 
9tnMsk  with  (Im  remarki  jMit  veatiired  to  teU  her 
J^ygbip,  thftt  I  was  in  hopes  that  ^  a  ProTi4cDC0 
mt  ly  aloft''  to  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  a  flfafUf^ 
vsma  ae  well  as  lor  tlmt  of  poor  Jaek.  Whea  » 
maoi  however)  ia  in  the  act  of  ndmg  to  famiida, 
a«d  determmed  to  be  with  them,  being  hnit  hy  a 
UM  ia  only  a  secondary  coQaideration«»«^th6  Aral 
being  whether  be  may  not  ioae  hia  horae;  for  as 
Tom  Smith  says,  exclnsive  of  being  done  lor  the 
day^  thew  is  nothing  so  low  aa  to  be  running  after 
one's  horse,  crying  oiit,  ^  Catch  my  horse !  pray 
catch  my  horse  I" 

When  we  come  to  r^bct,  however,  it  ia 
aatoniabing  how  few  persona  out  of  tiie  number 
that  ride  over  a  country  are  hurt  by  &lla»  A  ffxA 
story  is  told  on  this  subje^^t  of  a  liardnriding  whjp 
pernn,  who  had  had  a  great  many  falla  in  his  lime, 
but  was  never  hurt  in  any  of  tliem.  One  ualncky 
day,  however,  his  horse  fell  with  him,  and,  rolling 
him  aa  a  cook  would  a  pie-crust,  nearly  flattened 
all  the  prominences  of  his  body.  Getting  up^  and 
linaping  after  him,  he  was  heard  muttering  to  hiao* 
self«^Well,  now  I  he  hurt !  •There-  is  a  pictutv at 
Mr,  Corbet's,  of  Sundorn,  of  the  famoua  Tom 
f/^ood^f  when  whipper-in  to  Mr.  Cbifale*  Ha  is 
represented  in  tbe  i|et  of  fiJliBg  ovpr  aonja  high 
ufurk  palings,  and  at  the  saine  time  giving  a  viewv 
halloo  to  a  fox  tliat  was  sifiking  before  his  honnde^ 
This  is  the  man,  who,  when  he  was  rim  to  ground 
himself  was  carried  to  the  church*yard  by  $i% 
earth^atoppers,  who,  by  h«  request,  gave  thpee 

^  xattUngTi^w  halloas"  pver  his  onye. 
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If  I  trare  atke4  who  it  wm  tiurt  bud  abawn 
t}M  gmteftt  caateu^t  &r  tha  4Ponia<|u6Ppc  of  it 
Imi4  fiUlf  th^t  ever  twne  under  my  obitnriitUHii  I 
sbMiM  Uaw  iio  faeiitiitioa  in  wyipg,  it  was  a  gbt^ 
tlraum  by  Iba  uama  of  gftaobope,  who  wm  op  a 
vitfit  to  Sir  Selliogbam  Gmbau,  whra  be  bui^ 
tlie  AtherttoM  country.  On  tba  Friday  bis  borse 
ftU  with  him^  aad  hurt  his  shottUer^  but  ootbing 
was  bfokea  or  displaced.  Tb#  eouseiittanee  was^ 
be  came  •out  on  the  following  Monday  with  bis 
am  in  a  sling.  We  found  a  fox  in  the  finest  part 
of  Sir  Bellingbam's  Leicestersbiee  country,  and 
killed  in  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  Mr*  Stan^ 
hope  was  19  a  very  good  place.  Having  liad  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  a  few  evenings  before  at 
8ir  Bellingbam's,  I  asked  him  if  be  dkl  not  find  it 
very  awkward  to  ride  with  only  one  hand,  when  be 
assueed  me  be  found  little  difficulty  with  tb^  borse 
be  was  then  riding,  as  be  was  so  very-  temperate, 
and  bad  never  given  him  a  fall.  '^  That  10  dangar* 
ous  to  boast  of/'  said  I  to  bim;  and  here  the 
conversation  ended.  We  found  aniHher  fox,  and 
had  a  fine  run  of  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and 
killfidt  Abcwt  the  middle  of  it,  we  came  to  a 
bnook,  which  we  all  got  well  over  with  the  exr 
ception  of  Stanhope,  who  unforbmately  pitdbing 
on  a  turn  in  the  bank,  and  disdaining  to  look,  did 
not  clear  it,  and  his  horse  threw  lum  with  great 
vioiepce  on  the  opposite  side.  I  saw  him  lying  or 
the  gmund,  apparently  as  dead  as  tf  be  bad  been 
shot  at  Waterloo;  and  it  nns  upwards  of  fire 
nmmtes  before  he  shewed  any  signs  of  rvtuming 
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house --'hftvki^  bMti  blooded  at  B6sir6rth'^  till 
neeesdafy  tneasuveisi  wel^  taken,  and '  t\ik  AndUbft 
would  feign  hare  persuaded  Mr.  Stahhope  tfiat 
some  ribs  irere  broken.  He  had  a!  short  hu^k^^ 
cooghj  and  two  or  three  other  directhig  sympttmts 
wkieh  seidoni  mislead  a  skilful  apothecary;  bat 
he  fesisted  all  such  insinuations,  and  assured  hitn 
he  should  be  well  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  Quom 
hounds  coming  within  reach  on  the  following 
Thursday,  he  went  to  ^eet  tbeni)  still  having  his  * 
ami  in  a 'sling ! 

In  tike  course  of  thiis  day's  6|K>rt,  some  of  the 
party,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Stanhope,  got  into  a 
comer  of  a  field,  and  were  pounded.  What  is 
not  very  usual  in  this  country,  one  of  the  harden 
riders  in  England  had  dismounted,  and  was  try- 
ing to  pull  down  the  top  bar  of  a  flight  of  raits, 
which  did  not  otherwise  appear  practicable.  **  Let 
me  try,'*  said  Mr.  Stanhope,  "  I  am  on  a  good 
one.'*  The  sequel  was,  he  rode  at  it  and  got  a 
tremendous  fall.  On  seeing  him  lying  on  the 
ground,  Sir  Bellingham  rode  up  to  him,  and  said, 
**  Now  Ml  tell  you  what.  Stanhope,  you  are  a 
good  one,  but  by  G-d  you  shall  ride  no  more  to- 
day !  Go  to  Leicester  and  put  yourself  into  your 
carriage,  and  get  to  town  as  quick  as  you  can,  and 
get  cured!'*  He  took  his  friend's  atdvice;  and 
when  he  arrived  there,  Mr.  Heaviside  found  otit 
that  he  had  two  ribs  broken,  and  his  breast-bfafne 
beaKen  in  \t  This,,  we  may  also  say,  is  not  a  bad 
sort  6f  fli  man  to  breed  from.'  •*'      ' 

The  most  difficult  part  of  riding  tohdunds  is 
«  fcdiig  a  bhX*  J**  but  before  I  proceed!  to  si^ 


mything  ^n  tlutt  subject  genentliy^  I  shall  mea-* 
tUni.  one  wbich  Mr.  Mytton  leaped,  in  tool  Uood^ 
on  lus  return  from  hunting  with  his  imB  hounds  in 
Shropshire.  It  measured  a  little  more  than  seven 
yards  in  tlie  clear ;  but  the  spaee  covered  in  the 
lei^  was  nine  yards  and  a  quarter,  from  one  hind 
footstep  to  the  other.  Being  at  his  house  at  the 
time,  I.  saw  it  measured  the  next  morning  in  the 
preaence  of  several  other  sporting  men*  .  This 
extraordinary  lei^,  without  the  presence  of  houndS| 
was  taken  by  that  extraordinary  horse  Baronet. 
Some  years  since  Mr.  Mytton  backed  him  to  clear 
nine  yards  over  hurdles  placed  at  some  distance 
from  eadi  other;  but  he  performed  the  task  so 
often  with  him  before  the  appointed  time,  that  he 
refused  it  then  and  lost  his  master's  money- 
Baronet  is  a  mean-looking  horse,  with  only 
one  «ye ;  but  Nature  has  made  amends  for  that, 
by  giving  him  more  than  one  life,  or  he  would 
never  have  survived  the  last  seven  years  which  ha 
has  been  in  Mr.  Mytton's  possession.  He  may  be 
said  to  be  as  stout  as  steel ;  and  if  there  was  rank 
among  bmtes,  this  Baronet  should  have  been  raised 
to  the  peerage. 

Mr.  Mytton  has  no  doubt  put  the  powers  of 
the  horse  to  the  test  as  much  as  any  man  in  Eng« 
land,  or  in  any  other  country ;  and  it  is  a  common 
answer  to  the  ({uestion  whether  such  a  fence  is 
practicable,  that  ^^  it  would  do  for  Mytton.'^  In 
Lord  Bradford's  Park,  when  he  hunted  the  Skiff- 
nal  country,  he  cleared  one  of  his  Lordship^s  deer- 
hurdles^  upwards  of  six  feet  high;  and^  what  is 
more  surprisingt  he  covered  th«  9fOfi^  of  eight 
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y^  ^  lesgtli  ftl^  tUe  isi^e  tiM*.  4^htt  %•! 
aocamipliiliecl  ^  oti  a  k^ivO'  '«^lkd  f^'The  'H^^h'^ 
Wh^h  b0  pufphjMi^of  9Ml^  for  AOft  g«tnebsy  md 
VM^  the  0ame  that  lefaped  tbe  gite  whk  liim  i* 
l^r^  Jeiliqo'«  grwnd^  wfihiOpshiDe^  the  hdigbt  of 
which  was  Sevan  feet  I  have  posaefieed'  li«tter 
l^li^Ci^^iiixipers  ^m  ^  The  HeM>r'  -m-  he  ifould 
alw^y4  in«ke  a  trifliBg  (ttop'^t  them;  bat  be  wai 
<it€^  M|fW<  leapi^  I  ef9W  -was  fHacter  of  in  vtf 
lifp.    .1  •  ■  »  .  ■..•>.' i      .  .•  '     •      . .  »  J 

In  i&y  expt^mne^  of  ri^g  te^  hounds,  i  have 
oha^fid,  timt  nothing  tien^s  ^  nmeh  to  Biak4 
%  fyA^  9ele^  as  a  gCHHl  rasping  kroak.  In  the 
i^  plaee^  mwy  hi^rse^  vidll  not^'faee  it)  aiidm  the 
oeKtst  n^any  me^  wiU  not  ridf  at  it ;  md  t#  W^^ 
al  u^a/er  is  on^  of  the  first  and  mmt  ffsMI^I 
q^alififlatkms  in  each.  I^n  a  lTg0klmg^^mth 
sQft  h^iks,  and  hprsM  a  little  ahrMd,  oftBaor^alW. 
n^f  smail  coniv^lon  amwg  tbowi  who  av^  pot 
1ttOl^l^d  on  huntesQ*^.  A  fall  at  a  bp^k  i^  gwo« 
raUy  a^  awkward  one,  both  to  the  rid«r  m^  tO'  Im 
b9r$^ ;  t^e  b^tt^r^is  very  (iablie  tet  strain  himself; 
aioyd  the  fom^r,  if  not  hart,  is  9ute  le*  be  spelled  ior 
the  day,  exclusive  of  affordhig  some  wiQ9euieiit4€^ 
his.  friends.  Wh^n  the  fainom  I^iok'  :Ktlight 
bunted  NorCbanipUmsbire)  he  lod^  ov^r  a  wade  «im(^ 
d^p  b^k  at  the.  same  ti^e  that  a  it^ver^nd  Oci^ 
tlem^U  ifra4  floating  dowft  it,  hitying  bew  Ii^Hkd  m 
tbemiddle  of  it  ^^^The  g9Pl'^nm  »vMy»  1^ 
eori^^^  said  Diok,  without  evea?  thinkivig^^  tfsiiist^- 
in^  km.  Tfaia  tumbling  b^  deiE^  bifod(S|  haw^^ 
e^qtf  is  tio  jokhig  matter;;  ibr  irhen-a  vmA  aoaeii 


ta4«U  U(skw»r4i  with  hi»  hoiM  into  deop  naiiert 
ai«d»  w  it  pfteQ  iMpf^eosy  gtts  imder  hiWi  m4  »• 
i))diA»  thfve  till  his  bocM  iiec<»¥^r  .hi^  ]^gi»  be  may 
b^  mM  to  lie  anywliere  but  in  ehvw^  md  nwniy 
nanvMr  ^sc^iei  tp  i^y  knowled|^  bitve  beeo  m^ 
wuntmicL 

'  Savecal  wipers  ka?e  been  owtde  iJiqut  leifiog 
hrfiOkU  in  cQol  blood*  One  was  between  l^rd 
Aiv»alery  wd  jyir,  Maber,  9onm  years  »in«^9  ni 
Iieioestersbirey  for  100  guineas.  It  was  that  eacb 
did  ml  ride  over  a  Iwook  tiiat  i»eawred  9ix  yards 
ift  tbe  clear,,  withwt  4i0*urbii^  ike  w^ter^  Tbey 
both  qleared  it  baqdsomelyi  but  a  bit  of  dirt  being 
tbrawn  back  into  it  by  Lord  Alvanley's  horse,  after 
lie  bad  la^dedt  it  waa  ^  course  decided  agaiust  bis 
JUMdsbip. 

.  Amwg  tbe  aaeideuts  that  happen  from  brooks 
junqpdo^  over^reaebing  horses  is  the  most  common. 
Toi  guard  against  this,  the  iwide  edge  of  tlve  hinder 
shoes  should  he  be?iUed  down  with  the  blaek^ 
south'^  Ibammfir^  so  as  (o  p^skke  it  quite  harmlessi 
a9  the  b«s|  proventive  of  over-reaahing, 

A  horse  caimot  be  called  a  hunter  unless  he  is 
a  good  bvookrjumper ;  but  to  be  a  very  good  one  is 
a  lare  icjualifioatioiu  It  is  not  that  almost  every 
horsei  W  oot  the  power  of  exteuding  himself  over 
six  or  sev^i  yards  of  water ;  hut  a  great  many  of 
tiy^m  ^tpear  to  Im^vc^  a  luQre  luiitural  dislike  V>  it 
than  %>  «i^y  othw  ^qjiefcies  of  fence;  and  to  get  over 
a  wids  bcoqk  i^wr^.  as  mu^h  resolution  in  a  horse 
as  ill  hp  cider ;  aud  in  ao  pi^rt  of  riding  to  hounds 
doQfi  a  HNm  distinguMh  b^mself  more.  When  I 
was  iu  the  h^bit  of  makii^  young  horses  into  bun^ 
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terS)  I  found  the  best  effect  frcmi  tito  fellowing 
plan  of  education:-^!  used  to  pitch  upon  rather  a 
soft  meadow,  through  Avhieh  ran  a  small  ri^let, 
or  <^  brookling)"  as  it  is  termed,  with  sheiriiig 
banks  on  each  side,  so  that  there  was  no  posstfoiiity 
of  getting  a  &11  by  a  young  one  putting  his  feetr 
into  'it  at  taking  off.     I  then  accustomed  him  to 
to  go  three-parts  speed  at  it,  taking  it  in  his  stroke, 
which  he  generally  appeared  to  do  with  increased 
confidence  eveiy  time  he  was  ridden  at  it    I  never 
rode  him  over  it  more  than  titree  timies  in  cme  day, 
taking  care  that  he  did  not  see  it  till  he  came  dose 
to  it    I  have  frequently  seen  six  or  seven  yards, 
from  side  tp  side,  cleared  in  this  way   Without 
apparent  difficulty.    The  advantage  cf  this  meliiod 
is,  that  it  gives  confidence  to  a  young  one,  as,  fronfi 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  mistake  cannot  ha{^n ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  horses  bm 
prevented  from  ever  being  good  brook-jumpers  by 
getting  into  brooks  before  they  know  how  to  get 
over  them.     I  had  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  die 
efficacy  of  this  plan  three  years  ago  with  a  tho« 
rough-bred  horse  just  out  of  training,  and  Who, 
when  I  first  had  him,  stopped  and  snorted  even  at 
a  deep  cart-rut:  after  a  few  of  these  lessons,  he 
would  leap  a  very  fair  brook-^-merely  the  result  of 
confidence  in  himself 

Amongst  other  countries,  I  hunted  ond  seaioh 
in  Ireland ;  and  there  I  found  out  the  reason  of 
the  horses  of  that' country  being  such  good  drain- 
leapers,  as  they  are  called,  which  is  to  T)e  at** 
tributed  solely  to  their  education,  If  at^  iTisfeiian 
hais  got  a  clever  young  horse,  \rh\c\x  ho  xwms  to 


ioake  a  kuntery  he  puts  a  fellow  more  than  bal£ 
drunk  on  bis  baok,  with  a  pair  of  sharp  ^urs  and. 
a  cutting  whip  (Auglice,  a  handrwbip))  aod  he 
^Uops  him  at  all  sorts  of  fences,  regardlesa 
whether  he  goes  into  them  or.  over  thenir-^hougb 
with  the  help  of  4he  iustruments  just  meittiouedf 
aod  a  good  ^<  Hoivugh !  by  Jasus,  Uie  devil  a  '1>alk 
you're  going  to  make  now  1"  tli^  plotter  is  generally 
acjcimiplished.  In  our  owa. country,  however,-! 
am  sorry  to  say,  a  little  punishment  is  wanting  .to 
persuade  most  horses  to  extend  themselves^  over 
laii^  brooks;  and  ^^  tha.persuoders/'  aa  they  8i:e 
termed,  as  well  as  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  whip 
donui  the  /  shoulders,  are  of  the  greatest  use.  It 
should  here  be  observed,  that  though  the  spurs 
should  be  implied  when  in  the  act  of  charging  a 
brook,  the  rider's  knees  should  be  straightened 
befoie.  he  oomes  to  the  bank,  or,  in  case  of  a 
rejliisal,  a  ducking  must  be  the  conseqjuence* 

Most  people  know  what  a  number  of  brooks 
tliere  are  in  the  Quom  and  Belvoir  countries ;  and 
most  sportsmen  have  heard  what  a  rare  hand  Tom 
Smitii  is  at  getting  over  them.  The  Styx  itself 
would  scarcely  stop  him  when  a  fox  is  sinking* 
This  is-  to-  be  attributed  to  his  resolute  way  of 
riding  to  hounds,  by  which  his  horses  know  it  is 
in  vain  to  refuse  whatever  he  may  put  them  at. 
What  I .  have  now  said,  was  strongly  exemplified 
when  he  hnnted  the  Quom  hounds.  He  was 
galloping  at  three-parts  speed  down  Qne  of  those 
large  6elds  in  the  Harbwough  country,  in  the  act 
of  bringing  his  hounds  to  a  scent,  and  was  Ippkjffg 
back  to  see  if  they  were  cQmiiig':  in  the  middie 
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of  this  field,  and  exactly  in  tli<f  e^Me  itt  #hl(A 
Us  horse  wto  going,  was  a  pond  of  IratN*,  Into 
irlii^h  he  leaped,  thinking  it  useless  to  reAne,  lilid 
of  coarse  not  knowing  that  he  was  not  intendtd 
to  do  so j  This  hdn«  wouM,  no  doul^,  haVe 
jtfmped  into  the  Thames  or  thef  Sereni. 

Milton  gives  reason  to  bmtes;  and  (mdMht-* 
(twy  Mnne  hunters  'Aiat  have  been  ridden  Many 
Aeasons  in  enclosed  confltrie^,  and  are  of  docile 
ti^pefs,  nearly  l)ear  him  out  in  his  hypotheiuH* 
IHr  it  is  wooderftil  with  whirt  earcf  And  CMitioii 
many  of  tliein  aroid  danger,*  and  at  the  same  tifftie 
ease  themselves  of  lahonr  in  a  ftm,  by  taking  is¥ifj 
advantage  of  picking  tlieir  gronnd*  A  horse  <)f 
tlris  description  can  scarcely  be  tmie  to  go  <m 
the  top  of  a  deep-fdoughed  land,  M  he  knowir  iie 
shall  tread  mncb  mofe  firmly  in  the  'fUrftfiv  J  aw 
he  will  make  many  attempts  fo  gM  on  hei^Hands 
and  otlier  sovnd  ground*  I  once  satv  a  {Mftenlar 
instatnce  of  st^city  in  a  himter  of  my  own,  whidi 
I  shall  nerer  forget:  I  was  ridhig  Mm  at  a  mmM 
fence  in  Northamptonshire,  having'  Wy  eye  intMt 
on  the  bounds,  and  did  not  see  a  row  4t  live 
stakes,  the  reniHins  of  anotlier  fertee  wMdl  kad 
been  cut  sp,  as  is  common  in  that  cottniry^  aifd 
on  which  be  would  have  alighted;  bMhe  slopped 
short,  and  refnsed  it.  Whether  tliia  was  Or  was 
'hot  reason,  1  leate  others  to  di^eiiitiftc^;  birtr  it 
was  somedling  ^  ^ui  gtnefh^^  whfsk  sami  me  a 
good  horse,  and  I  am  satnAeii* 

Having  mentioned  what  I  hai«e  fcuiMl  t»  be 
^  best  method  of  gettii^  hones  wfsr  bfooks,  I 
now  eomo  %0  poin*  owl  tiie  best  way  of '  giillklg 
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ttieiti  out  of  them,  wltiea  tltey  ark  bo  utifbiittimlfe 
as  td  get  in ;  atid  which  is  aivrays  a  troubletbmfe 
and  often  a  difflculi  task*  When  a  horse  of  n)r 
tfwa  H'a9  pulled  out  of  the  riVer  CherweU^  tfa^ 
cheek  <yf  the  snaffle  bit  was  fbrce^*  through  hi$ 
under  jaw,  00  that  be  could  onl||r  eat  bruised  <:orh 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Tliis  waa  frpm  want  di 
better  luanagement.  Two  seasdns  hack  I  ffkh 
hbrsb  into  .a  brook  hi  Stafifbrdfihire,  J^e  bottooii  tif 
which  was  10^  bad  ihat  he  was  unable  to  ktep  oil 
his  ftset..  His  head  was  the  only  part  above  waltety 
and  one  more  struggle  would  have  drowned  KIxd* 
By  the  direction,  however,  of  some  old  sportsmen 
who  ^v^re  present,  a  quantity  of  stirrup-leathers 
were  buckled  togetlier,  one  of  which  was  secured 
akround  hia  neck,  and  he  w^as  pulled  out  by  his 
bead,  and  tfius  his  Hfe  was  preserved. 

Ill  leaping  a  wide  brook,  a  horse  must  spring 
a'  certain  height,  or  the  joint  weight  of  himself 
and  his  rider  would  bring  him  too  soon  to  the 
ground;  The  momtotum,  however,  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it ;  for  which  reason  a  man  should 
always  ride  at  a  brook  at  a  quick  pace,  holding 
his  h<Me  fast  by  the  head,  sticking  the  needles 
well  into  his  sides,  and  never  letting  him  see  it 
till  he  comes  to  it» 

Standing  leapers^Mlhat  is,  horses  which  will 
only  leap  atahdai^^^are  now  almost  exploded,  tod 
are  v^ry  unfit  fbt  h¥ook*jumping.  It  must,  indeed, 
require  no  small  degree  of  nerve  to  ride  one  of 
this  de^oription  eves  a  good  deep  brook  [  with 
hollow  .  banks»  Som^  years  sinoe .  Mr;  Kobeft 
Gamiiiijg  bought  a  very  magnifie^nt  h<Nrse, .  c^U^ 
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Parnuiui)  from-  the  Earl  of  Stan^ord^  wbo, 
tlmigh.  he  leaped  &  fence  or  two  flying  on  the 
(lay  he  bought  him,  would  always  stand  at  them 
aflterwards —« probably  to  be  accooaied  for  by 
hifi  pot  liking  jeirenteea  stone  ou  his  back ;  and 
also,  parha|N9>  the  result  of  a  little  of  that  reaaoii- 
jug  hfi/^ty  wbidi  the  |KMit  I  alluded,  to  has 
a)low€yI  to  these  oobJe  animals*  It  was  aetoniab- 
lAg,  howeveis  what  brooks  Mr.  Cannbg  conld  get 
•tj^is  horaieiover^  .but  the  world  is  not  peopled  with 
sueh.  riders  as  him,  and  standing  Jumpers  are, 
geiaemlly  speakings  bad  articles  for  faaL^hunten. 

There  is  one  method  of  riding  to  hounds  most 
essential  to  getting  across  enclosed  countriea) 
which  the  Melton  men  call  ^^screwmg;"  This 
consists  in  forcing  a  horse  through  rough  places, 
without  suffering  him  to  jump^--at  least,  not  more 
than.  suflSM^ieat  to  clear  the  ditch,  if  thece. .  be  one. 
Two  things  are  requisite  We — ^a  fine  hand  in  the 
rider^  and  a  disregard  of  being  pricked  in  the 
horse.  It  is  oUr  the  latter  account  that  thonnigh* 
bred  horses  so  often  fail  in  making  good  hunters, 
as  uQt  ow  in  twenty  will  bear  pn^ssing  agsiost 
strong  thorns,  in  con6e<)uenGe  of  their  skins  being 
so  thin..  With  men  in  the  habit  of  riding  to 
hounds,  being  throum  off  a  horse,  unless  the  horse 
&11,  is  the  last  thing  they  dream  of;  but  I  was 
never  so  near,  it  in  my  life  as  I  was  the  other  day, 
iji  trying  to  sqrew  a  thorough-bred  one.  through  a 
thick  place  out  of  a<  covert  in  Surrey.  He  took  a 
sudden,  spring  in.  tiie  air  from  the  place  .wh^re  he 
§tood,  tidying,  tp  clear  the  higliest  twig  in  the 
fence ;  and  being  very  poweiful  ia  his  hips^  the 
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Jsksh  of  his  hind  legs  all  but  unhorsed  met  It 
aeconuted  for  mj  having  seen  him  tkron  a  grcMN 
over  his  liead  a  few  dsfs  befove  at  J^ivo  ta^fling 
fences  in  sttccessiou.  >     ■ , 

\^^ilhout  scwwing  and  ciMpittg^  bow^vsr^  mo 
man  ean  be  sure  of  getting,  over  all  kinds- of  «oMii- 
tries.  The  former  is  most  particularly  Mefiil* in 
Leicestershire^  Northanqirtaiislare,  and  \Var#i«k» 
shire^  where  the  quick  is  not  plashed  down ;  4iid 
creeping  is  a  9i$»e  qua  nan  in  Staffordshire,  Shrop> 
.shire,  Cheshire)  and  all  those  countries  where  the 
hedge  is  put  on  the  bank  or  cop.  Were  honMS 
to  take  these  fences  %ing,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
^t  tliey  coald  live  very  long  with  :  hounds. 
Creeping  adds  also  very  much  to  the  safety  of-  the 
rider ;  for  if  a  horse  take  time  to  get  on  the  bank, 
and  n-ill  stick  bis  hinder  feet  firmly  into  it  before 
be  springs,  *  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  clear 
a  ditch  however  broad  y  and  I  understand  this  is 
the  way  in  which  •  the  Essex  hunters  are  trained 
to  get  across  that  deeplynlitched  country* 

It  may  be  said,  that  when  a  horse  is  creeping, 
hounds  are  getting  awi^  from  hiui.  This,  I  ad» 
mit,  would  be  the  case  were  he  to  creep  at  all 
sorts  of  fences ;  but  it  is  only  at  such  as  are  not 
to  be  leaped  flying,  without  distress  to  Jiimself 
and  danger  to  liis  rider,  that  such  a  method  of 
fencing  is  to. be  recommcuided*  It  must  be  reool* 
lected,  that  when  a  horse  is  creeping,  he  is  gating 
a  puff  at  tlie  same  time,  which  will  enable  his 
rider  to  take  a  liberty  with  him,  which  he  eould 
not  otherwise  have  done,  1^  putting  Idm  ahnsg 
merrily  over  tlie  next  field,  ^ 
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Wb^  liors^i  ata{  peHlect  at  tkell*  bttsiiltes^  itUd 
llikie  irtir  alloir^  they  caanat  be  riddbn  too  slbtr 
«l  moiit  torts  <tf  ftsceb^  a^  tlie  ^bdck  t(i  th^^  fraint 
in  alighting  on  tlie  ground  must  be,  in  f^Mt 
niea^ire^  pr<^rlitiii^  td  tb^  velocity  wHli  wbitfh 
they  go  at  them. '  Tbeie  ti^,- Ifotrever,  a  just  metik 
to  beoh«etre(l^  and  a  gded  deal  df  judgmeit  to 
h»  uMd  at  acrifie  fi»i)ced«  'Fiir  instanto,  #]ieti 
^rtdittg  nC  stttes^  liitle  mor4  id  f6  be  doae  Ikiia 
giving  a  hunter  id  under^tarid  that  he  is  to  go  at 
thetdv  «tid  tr<«  tibfe  |mff"  h  n<ft  out  ef  hitn,  anfl 
b8  ia  a  good  timber  teaper,  tliey  lire  Marly  as^safe 
M  any  «Cher  staff  fentea  tfa»t  ar  ta&a  rid^:r  at-^prd- 
▼kldd,  I  sfaoUlcl  obaehe,  fliere  -ate  tko  aiirkirird 
fobt*bridg«9  or  piskikd  on  eiAter  side  of  fliem. 
At  gated  a  dJftfrent  itiethod  of  riAhfg  is  hecemoty: 
a  horse  idiould  always  be  pat  brisMy  at  4  ^ote^'  for 
tw6  reason^^-H)ne,  because  it  distingid^s  betayfen 
ridnfkg  at  it  with  tiie  intehtioB  of  taping  it^-aod 
going  up  to  it  to  open  it ;  and  the  other,*  beeaiiae, 
if  he  do  not  clear  It,  he  is  more  likety  to  brealk  it. 
I  r^nember  seeing  a  celebrated  hard  rlder,^ '  who 
I^Tinfe  hk  own  hoiiinds,  have  a  fall  e%'er  one  ^fe 
aafd  hfeitk  two  more  in  the  course  of  the  sArne 
ratif  and  I  was  convineed  thi!(  all  the 
#ere  to  be  ifttribnted  to  the  <{ufet  ikiai^ntr  in 
he  rode  at  them.  His  horse  did  ntot  appeid*  to  be 
sattsffed  whether  be  w^re  to  go  tH  Ihehi  or  nM, 
till  tie  cSaniiB  close-  to  them,  and*  then  he  could  Mt 
liommaiid  theM  with  ihore  thafn  fourteen  etdtie  eft 
Ms^  back.  When  riding  at  ptfiPk  paling,  or  any 
'^s^ier  femfe  that  is  not  famrliar  to  him,  and  thAM^- 
fore   in  sosae  degree  ap^llmg^'  «t  e<htoi06ra%Ie 


itiare  a(*  rMoliitiotf  shMld  be  dbplaj^ed  by  the 
rMer  to'  induce  hi^  iimM  to  Ikce  it.  He  sheniM 
take  fast  hold  ef  hift  head,  rftinffting  hh  sptire 
iretl  into  him,  at  the  satiie  titiie  giving  him  a 
nttifke  ot  two  (iowii  ttie  sliouidefs  irMh  hiti  whip, 
as  tnueh  hs  to  sftj^  **  it  is  no  use  to  refuse.'*      ' 

i  am  an  advocate  for  riding  rather^  fast  attno^ 
timber  fences,  a«  -being  leds  dangef^ous  i6  the 
fMer  in  case  of  a  falh  As  to  mjrselff  I  have^  of 
ttoorse^  had  iminy  fkli«  ovVr  timber,  bat  I  fiever 
hiid  a  hoTM^  fill}  on  rn^j  li^hidi  I  attribMrto 
gefierallf  ridiHg  brMiiy  at  it«  In  doing  so,  if  & 
horscf  bit  ft  80  as  to  bring  him  dottn,  his  rifter  geto 
what  is  ealled  ^a  purl,"  but  nhie  times  dtil  of 
ttft  he  la  thrown  elMr  of  bis  liorse*  On  the  other 
hand,  when  rising  sIOw  ait  it,  if  tliie  horse  is 
MfCei^  to*  stop  md  half  refvise  it  (if  I  may  he 
allowed  suteh  an  expiiessiotf),  the  odds  are  mueh 
in  favour  of  Ms  q«iefljr  landing  bis  rid^fr  on  tlie 
other  side,  and  then  quietly  falling  upsto  hintt  iMd 
perhaips  giA^w^  him  his  €{t>]etn6  for  ever« 

T$kiK^  the  siggregMo  of  countries^  I  triH  *  be 
bold  to  assert,  that  eme  half  the  accidents  in 
tiding  to  hoMids  are  tn  be  attributed  tcr  same 
awlftirardiiess  in  the  rider  ^  and  in  some  particuiar 
tmas  w4ich  i  €9iv)d  name,  it  is  next  to  miraculoiis 
that  llMy  do<  net  moro  fctquenftly  occur.  A  sheirt 
time  since  I  beavil  that  ft  wel)^lLMiw»  o^tntkr  of  a 
liOTM  ^repository  in  the  metropolis  had  had  a 
dreadftr)  fall  9rer  a  stile  with  the  Hbtfi^  hodiidB, 
and  lliere  was  little  hope  of  hia  reMDverjr^  ^^^My 
Hfeifor  it,"  said- 1,  ^^  that  tms  smue  aiwkwtrd  «#iek 
of  oiberP    Upon  iwiaiiy^  1  imMk  4t  was^oC'- 


caaioued  tlius :  ^-^  Forgetting  old  Biok  Kui^ifc^^ 
aduice  to  My  Lord  Spencer,  he  rode  up  tO'itfae 
stile  to  «ee  hqiv  he  iiked  it,  and  ia.  the  act  o£ 
^^  craniiig"  to  peep  at  the  other  side  of  it,  his  Sfxira 
ran  into,  hifi  horse:  the  horse  made  a  .epriogy 
ohucked  his  >rider  over  tlie  stib,  and  then  tumbled 
oB  the  top  of  liim.  t 

•'  Now  Itod  this  ^od  citixeu  lost  his  life  bgr 
this  pantomimic  exhibition,  *  aid  I  had  heea  Jkhfi 
toreniaa  of  \m  'inciucst,  do  not .  for  a  moweaA 
imagine  that  to  either  liotvea^  hounda,  or  huntiagv 
sfatmid  this  mefauicholy  eatostrophe  have  .faaas 
aittriboted.  No:  thert  should  have  been  ino 
^^  Accidental  Death"-— no  deodaad  on  i  the  home^^ 
for  I  slumld  have  depicted  it  -m  one  of  tiie  cleaoett 
and  bert-defined  cases  of  ^^/eh  ifo  «e*"  Had  he 
ridden  his  horse  like  a  ^i^rkman  at  the  etile,  alL 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  well,  and  he  mi^ 
have  amused  himself  with  looking  ^  it  4  some 
0kher  time. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  &at  many  falls 
over  timber^^rise  from  hoi^ses  not  having  a  csateh 
to  their  slioes.  I  have  for  many  years  insisted  'OH 
the  neoessity  of  the  outer  heel  of  die  fore,  as  well 
as  tlie  hinder,  shoes  being  -turned  up  for  himters 
that  are  to.  Ije  ridden  over  a  country;  fer  if  a 
horse  stops  at  a  fence  of  this  descriptioa,  and  his 
le|^  all  get  togt^ther  under  his  fere  patts,  bis 
power  of  sprhiging  from  the  grouml  *•  ia  destroyed. 
Ast  to  the  uijury  ^vlrich  many  peepld^  a^rebend 
Sftm  tlte  fore -leet' not  having  in  this  case  as  e(|aal 
bearing  otx  the  ground,  I  confess  I  was  never 
able  te  tnoe  any.  to  this  cause,  with  faoriea  that 
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We  betn  pnof^erly  sbod*  in  oitber  iMpeete';  fmt 
during  the  winter  moalhsj  -'when  *  eiikeF  on  the 
PMid  or  in  the  field,  ihe  ^  tumtd^up^'  heel,  ae  it 
is  called,  will  alw^s  nifficieiitly  iodentthe  groond' 
to  produce  an  equal  bearitag  to  the  foot.    With^ 
respect' to  the  danger  of  a  horse  ovei^reBehiug,  and 
catching  the  heel  of  the  fore  shoe  in  theinner* 
edge  'Of  the   hinder  one^    it  is  entirely  to    be 
obviated  by  having  that  eif^  beviiled  down,  andt 
made  blunt,  as  I  have  befora  difeoled.    Wilhoiit: 
tiuB'  pracaotiM^  aecidents  of  thte-  nature  kare' 
oeevrred ;  and  in  a^  paiiicular  inatance  in  Suttey^ 
a  few  years  ago,  the  ehoet  wem  obliged  to  be 
tdcen-  (^  the  horse  of  a  gentleniaii's  huntnaan,' 
by  a  blacksmith^  before  he  could  be  released  firom« 
his  petilous    situation.     Fortunately,    hie   rider 
escaped  injury  j  but  such'  falls  must  be  donUf 
haterdous^  from  the  sttddenness  with  whieh  the 
animal  must  come  down. 

The  advantage  of  what  is  called  ^^  a  oatch^^  t<> 
the  outside  heel  is  very  great  in  riding  at  tiiiiber, 
aild  most  pArtieuIarly  so  at  stiles  on  greasy  feol^ 
patha— HK>met]mes  rendered  doubly  so  l^  a  fsosty 
morning  succeeded  by  a  mid-day  aun.  Horsea. 
will  often  make  a  pause  at  comuMm  stiles ;  but  if 
there  hi^p^i  to  be  a  foot«bridge  on  either  side  of 
thetn,  they  are  still  more  apt  to  do  so,  and,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  before  given,  falls  are  too  ohm 
the  consequence.  .    . 

Putting  leaping  out  of  the  question,  with  somtf 
bcMTses  a  catch  ta'all  the  four  shoes  is  of  greM  tid*> 
vantage  in  galloping  across  a  wet  country*  H<m& 
but  those  who^  like  myself,  have  beentuHmsioniad 
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•ome  of  Ibem  tek^  bolU  cf  i)io  i  gfound,  in.tU 
iMv  iwm,  wli^a  wmyea^  mxhf  o||ters«  Skuui 
iMra  wliat  graoiii9  ohU  ^^  a  MhUmmg*  fn^.  of 
gttittgi"  wki^ .  i«  tireioine  to  ihm^ly^'  <W  tf»U 
M*  inoil  I  uQpleiMUt  to  thdk  fMkrj  mMl  to^ihaw 
aueh  a  eateh  to  the  sho«  U  hIiaM  neee^w^  la 
wnke  thMn  <Hth««  saifo^  cm^  »gr%wU#»  mtkmg 
fmfilagras  I  <4werv^  ifMitooutof  the 4)UMtiiiiJU 
I  nsfoeiDbar  a  fkw  j'^am^aiMe^gDiBg  to  look  afea 
UoiHi  lo  WwMftewUm>  that  had  bawwiiwiiig 
aama  UiMtam'  ilalwa  in  «  ^ai^s  aud.^idi  waa 
wummmd^  to  ma  an  Uktly  to<«ifikid  a  firstaitA 
InfiMiMleiilUm  \k\k^v%  Qn  tt^ying  hiim.  I .  fowd 
ha  «iipiMiil  aboql  in  ki$  aWnir  |m^  to  amh  a 
ckgwa  that  I  tiAip^dtatoly 4iiW0^^  him^aittl 
gMW  «fi  all  tkfughl  ^  iairQ4i«skig  biHb  Xh» 
partly  amse  from  too  lo^g  a  ^i4^»  ;fMKA  faaHy 
fwm  a  yi^e^Uar  u^9tho4  of  pMttkig  doivii  tka  l^ot, 
ffvm  Ike  sbo^lden 

SxAluaive  of  hiooka  wA  Hwher^  tbeie  « 
aiMlhM*  0Qit  of  iw^  ^k^  fikwid  ba  ridden  at 
ctWipkly^  and  that  i%  a  bmky  or  ^Uackhwd'' 
fepqa,  .a9  il  ia  oalMU  k«i»g  a^  Uvia  whito^Amit 
hedga^  not  pltshady  bnt  with  a » st<wa.  wnf  iaJQU 
o(  •  wJd«  dttck  01^  th«  o^bw  ai4a^  and  ^  nt  tkw* 
albMw4"  ^  tho  dOMtwiico  aiQr>  foK  iotkim  at  «t^. 
Thia  ia  termed  ^^  suAAing  at  a  ra^^^^  and  tka 

oidy  cMnce  %  «w»  baa«f  frttjin§  a  koi^ 
hinMflif  wii^HQtly  avec  it  at)»  and  to  ^^^aoae.4MU 
uMtfk  ^e  ii«iiA  ft^Uy'^  is  to  yut  hm  thwrnfartiji 

syitid  «t  ik»  mA  teuftt  to  ^  ttMMn«i<ii«ii»lK  g^Hum; 
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(mr  rt  It  Was  prwmljr  ot««  ftnM  of  tliit  dav 
«S9i{i«kai  that  I  ivdtwssed  tlio  aifu»deat  tiw  y«M 
iigQ  to  Mr.  Qsbalile8tf»n  iii'  IitticetterokirA*  Tbo 
horse  he^iode  (Cerva^iitee)  *  vtm  a  pMrtienktly  ^jrA 
loaji^rv  but  i^  to  drop  shoi^  on  the  otbar  u&i^ 
tthich  WM  tho  ease  in  tbi*  iMtauee^  and  iwheiie 
tU^mmtmlum  waa  woie  partieuiarly  veoderml 
necessary* 

I  never  see  the  word  ^  ^^  mammitum^^^  bill)  it 
htiage  to  my  reooUeelieii  aa  aaeedote  of  ao  old 
friend  of  mine-t^a.  Fellow  of  a  eoUege,  and  a  good 
£sUoir  too!«^irho  was  used  te  amuse  'me  mueh 
hf  talking-  phUosephisally  and  niatlieinatieally  eft 
rklii^  to  hounds -<^  the  worda  mamm^timh  ^ 
tjejrfa,  aqd  imjoief tis,  being  iop  erer  on  bis  tongue^ 
With  the  nerves  of  a  bnll*4%)  <^d  no  aseen 
opiaios  of  his  prewesa>  he  wna  in  the  haUft  of 
pwdhasuig  horses,  whieh)  ftam  natural  or  ae^iutied 
defeola,  had  failed  in  making  hnntera  in  the  ha*da 
of  ethers.  Hie  idea  was,  that  if  Nature  had  un* 
fortunately  intended  such  hrutea  to  carry  theni^ 
selves  in  aU  fenna  but  the  right,  that  intention 
osiild  be  obviated  hy  the  aeena  of  oieeheislieal 
forea  Toeffect*thi$,  all  sorts  of  trappings  weee 
rssorted  to;  and  it  was  really  alaiming  to  wotm 
witb-  ai^  necvea  at  all  to  aee  him  sailing  aeroaa  a 
osswtry  with  ttfce  ananf  afciin^  ess  vmd^  a«d  m^ 
piiM^  aU  i»fuU  operation^  esi  heviea  with  wtamUhi' 
Ilka  tisa  heart  ef  oak^  huk  wiib  their  head»ee»» 
fined  with  a  strong  caressen^onartingaL  Qs^fM^* 
oeeasiosi  a  awit  ludtcrona  afcjdant  doowiad. 
Thjagontkman  was  eat  witii  Hie  Puhe »f  >a»en»i 
forti'er  hoiMda  in  CUfofMure  e»  ar  Imvso  fkm 
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accoutred,  when  tJie  caveason  ke  was  ri4ing:  jki 
unfortunately  gave  way.  Aa  may  beexj^jted^ 
having  no  further  power,  oser  the  iMrute,  away  wwt 
the  philosopher,  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a 
rudder,  and,  as  ill  luck  would  hav^  it,  the  09^ 
meniumy  the  vh  ehida^  and  the  impetus^  all 
fbrmed  their  nucleus  in  the  person  of  an  unfortu** 
nate  butcher  on  his  pony,  who  was  going  4|uietly 
along  a  road ;  and  the  twQ  riders  and  their  horses 
were  kid  prostrate  on  the  ground*  The  breath, 
as  may  be  supposed,  waa  knocked  out  of  each; 
but  the  butcher  first  came  to  liiniaelf,  and,  look- 
ing at  his  oj^ionent,  whom  he  had  not  previously 
seen,  was  heard  to  sigh  out,  in  the  true  language 
of  the  slaughter-house,  ^'  D-— n  your  eyes  — but 
youVe  killed  me,  by  G— d  V^ 

During  my  visit  to  Surrey,  I  saw  some  horses 
tackled  in  curious  ways— in  ways  which  I  had 
nerrar  before  seen,  and  which  would  prMlude  the 
pcMmbiliiiy  of  their  getting  across  a  eouintry,' taking 
all  kinds  of  fences  as  they  come.  In  twvo  in* 
stMcea,  I  observed  the  head  confined  to-the 
saddle  by  bearing^-reiiis,  fai  the  Mixie  m«mner  as 
a  postillion  sometimes  beai»  up  the  horse  he  ridesi 
tf^  save  himself  the  trouble  oi  holdaog  up  'hm 
head*  One  ^  these  genttemen  I  had  never  seen> 
beiore}  but  the  other  wAs  the  well-known  Mr. 
Diokensony  a  sportsman  of  some  standing  in 
Shrirrey,  and  an  occasional  performer  in  Leices^ 

Mueh'  of  the  pleasure  and  safety  of  the  rider 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  horse's  head ;  and 
I  haVe  good  reason  to  think  that  the  gre^t  iiiiport^ 
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twice  of  ih^  heacf  being  M  liberty  in  enabling  a 
hnrse'to  stniggle  out  of  a  Si^rajx?,  i^  not  sitftciently 
known  or  considered  of,  but  it  fc  obvious  to 'any 
one  who  will  bestow  upon  it  a  few  minuter'  re- 
ftection,  or  ^'frlio  will  watch  the  motions  of  the 
animal  in  a  state  of  nature.  A  plank  placed'  in 
eqnililjriuih  cannot  rise  at  one  end  till  if  sinks  at 
tli^  other;  neither  can  a  horse  get  his  hinder  jwirts 
over  a  very  high  fence  Vhen  his  head  is  in' the 
air.  If  he  carries  it  too  low,  he  is  equally  un- 
pleasant, but  less  darfgerous.  To  carry  it  whifert* 
it'  should  be  must  depend  on  the  mould  he  ! 
cast  in. 

*  What  has  been  said  of  good  writing  may  Ik; 
applied  to  good  riding — "  it  is  ti  fine  art,  and 
known  only  to  few" — 

'^  Tlie  chosen  few  alone  the  sport  enjoy." 

• 

Did  this  aseei-tion  requii*e  proof,  it  would  soon 
1)6  found,  uot  only  on  the  race-course,  but  in  tl(e 
field.  Look  at  the  small  number  of  firsts-ate 
riders. of  a  race,  and  the  comparatively  small  list 
of  the  elite  when  bounds  run  hfirdl  ^^Howshre 
y0U9  Brueu  ?^' .  said  JLin^do  one  xBOffmng  in  my 
presence,  before,  tluree  hundred  s{)ortsmen  assem* 
)>]0d  .at  a  £iVQrite  covert  in  Leicestershire. 
"Never  bettecl"  i-eplied  B  men*  :"  a  very  large 
field  to^ay  i"  -«-^ "  So  much  the  better  I'',  said 
Liudo;  ^^  only  let  'eni  go,  and  it  will  soon,  be 
small  enough !"  These  words  savoured  a  littl^x^* 
that  ^^  saucy  passion"  to  which  Fielding  has  given 

*  Colonel  Uruenj  M.  P.  for  CVloWi  onf  pf  thehardeftt  ri^jem. 
pf  \\U  i^y,  ind  on0  of  tbc  landing  cb^ractera  on  th^  Ivfjib  ilirfi   *  • 

PP 


» 
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a oame^  bulk  wUck  ^peraUy  awompuiM'^ « 4wir 

to  be  aUair^  in  Ah«  .field,  muat  Jbe  exMseUp.  m 
WMjb  ridei»  «3  ]^»  Liiidp.  mi 

Hayiog.  mentioned  the  aeme  of.  l^indo^  th»  eei^ 
<)A .  ^  home  preeeoto  itielf  4o  my,  niibd^^  Jtfost 
periMfr  aj»  Mquainted  wSth  liiaj  for  if  tb^t  belie, 
nfft.fieen  bim  ride  oMr  «  cQuntiy  in  the  immuog^ 
they  hwe  eeen  him  ^^  going  a  slapping  pace"  fiaa 
fimiff-bax  in  the  evenings  The  artist  has  hit*  hlin 
qff  to  a  nieety;  and  every  man  who  is  a  judge 
must  aUour  that  he  looks  like  a  workmafu  Ha 
has  got  his  horse  fast  by  the  head  with  a  fimi  and 
steady  haiid»  and,  at  the  paee  he  is  supposed  to  he 
going,  he  must  receive  no  small  advantage  fmn 
the  assistance  he  is  giving  him,  by  standing  up  in 
his  stirrups,  and  thereby  throwing  his  i^^ht  mi 
that  part  of  hb  horse's  body  most  able  to  bear  it^ 

With  respect  to  the  general  propriety  of  stand* 
ing  up  ill  the  stirrups  when-  hounds  run  hard, 
eircumstanees  must  be  <»nsulted.  With  men  Use 
Lindo^^bom  to  ride-«»no  deubt  ean  arise  as  ta 
the  advimtage  of  it ;  but  with  heavy, '  lonydegged 
ridera»  it  is  better  to  sit  quietly  down  in  liie  saddie)^ 
paitieularly  over  ridge  and  ftmow,'  whte  it.  woMi| 
be  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  -he  «pii^  sisady 
In  Ihehr  stimips.  It  is  my  decided  opbioD,  hewn 
ever,  that  a  hunter's  head  should  never  be  laeee, 
but  that,  over  all  sorts  of  ground,  when  going  a 
Ijoad  paee,  he  should  have  some  suppartlnpn  the 

None  bo*  theea  who  have  had  math  ^ei« 
^eiltnee  M  ridlqg  to  hounds  katnr  kovrwuib  • 
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ii0y»l^iNKfilto  go,  it  k  pmsihle'ioMow  Mfti;  mad 
whfm  he  bfts  been  going  ^  eome  time  in  deep 
gMliuwl):  bkr  H'M  iMtuniHy  (nih  bim*  to  a  gwater 
Or 'Ui|^'4igr6p,  and  ho  becomffft  \#eiiki  If  \m 
rklM  OM  f[0t  him  ot«t  of'  lAiis  deejy  grtmndy  oftMi  if 
he  9oe«  a  lUti»  oMof  hn  line  for  ity  on  totoilie 
thatis  qoito  sound,  aud^Maoding  up  in  irisMimiptf, 
mkUI  take  a  good  {hiU  at  \m  head,  he  will  rtt&fw 
h^Moir  ivoadevfull;^'  in  ^  km  hunAped  yonK 
although^  he  may  not  be  alkwod  to  shickra  hi« 
pMB  at. all.  Tbia  alfio  proves  byroad  all  doatit 
tlie  gMA^4(i|(i  of  holditv  »  hoiae  together  with  % 
fimt;  and.  eleady  haod« 

• .  ^he.  moit  inaftteiiy  JBatanee  of  the  u«e  of  a 
good  h^d  m  aaswting  a  bonK)  over  a  eonatqr,  \x\ 
the  way  whieb  I  have  been  deseribing,  that  ever 
eama  undet  my  observation,  \va«  in  that  accom« 
pUthod  horsemao,  Sir  Henry  Peyton.  We  were 
numiiig  a  fox  very  hand  \nt^  Sir  Thomas  Moo* 
tyn's.  lioimds,  and  wt  had  a  Awp  fellow  field  to^ 
aM9eimt«r«  Sir  Henry  eapiod  a  dry  dHoh  rumiini} 
parallol  with  jt;  and  not;  regarding  a  feiv  thorns 
9ad  bramUesy  bo  nale  opit,  and  when  heoaine 
to  tho  top  iif  th^  Holdy  his  horse  \wi  an  evident' 
advantage  oirejr  the  rest.    This  might;  be  eallind  o 

J^ha  gimtoftt  .trial  of  oerve,  neat  to  bemg  sh^ft 
i^.  i8..pttttiog.  fi  l^Nr8e  that  is  blown  e;t  st^  afi^ 
high  timber*  I^^is  rider  is  nptonjy  li^^ely  \0'fgff^- 
a  ihll^;  hat  a  I^U  oC  the  wovet  diaeriIl^an,.  a^  ^  .is 
W>»  ^  l#t  .tJie  U^W  a?'  Wljf  \tR»*l^  'J^ 
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him,  {torn  not  having '  the  poirer  t^  me  (petbape 
half  the  height  of'tUe  fence),  but  that  her^ljee 
%i]Mm  him  ^i^hen  he-  is  diHvn.  I'  remember  .onoe 
asking  a*  huntsman  how  his  horse  catried  liia»-f^ 
suspecting  him  to  be  one  of  the  wrong  aort-4»wlieii 
1)0  answered,  that  he  Avas  a  dunghill  bii|4e,  aiiit 
not  content  with  tumbling  him  down,  ^^  biiV 
added  he,  ^^  he  lies  on  me  for  half  an  hour  whett 
he  is* down." 

A  little  management^  however,  is  usefbl  in 'all 
these  matters.  -  The  mere  act  of  turning  a  hunter 
around,  if  he  appears  muoh  distressed  for  wind, 
t)efore  we  put  him  at  a  fence,  will  relieve  hm 
greatly,  and  generally  enable  him  to  clear  it^  if  he 
is  of  the  I'ight  sort  to  come  again. 

Large  fences  take  a  great  deal  out  of  a  bunMif, 
and  consequently  tend  to  stop  him ;  but  "  it  is  the 
pace  that  kills."  A  celebrated  Meltoniao  wrote 
to  his  father  a  few  days  since,  ami  this'was'ptirt 
of  his  epistle: — ^  We  had  a  quick  thing  last 
week '^  eight  mile^^  point  blanks  in  twentff^sijt 
minutes  !  If  I  had  not  had  a  second  horse  posted 
(luckily)  halfway,  I  could  not  have  seen  if."  So 
much  for  pace!  Concludmg  that  the  run  was 
not  qinte  straight,  it  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  in  the  hour!  Tliis  reminds  me  of  in 
amusing  anecdote. 

A  great  man  in  Leicestershire  sold  a  horse  to 
a  little  man,  assuring  him  that  he  was  a  veiy  good 
hanter*  The  little  man,  however,  soon  found  out 
that  he  ivas  a  very  bad  hunter,  aild  remonstrated 
with  the  great  man  on  the  subject,  <^  Vmi  as- 
ittred  me/'  said  he^  <^  this  was  m  good  a  hori0 


iw  ffmt  eeer  p099e98ed  in  your  life^^**^^^  Dkl  I  ?** 
ref  ]ied  the  great  man :  ^^  I  think,  Sir,  you  itiust 
be  tnistakeni^'  On  liis' being  renassured  thsrt  those 
ireiie:hte  precise -words,  heeHciaimed,  ^*  Oh!  no^, 
!^,  (-reoelleet  all  abovt  it  I  told  you  he  was  a 
▼my  gopd  hunter;  and  »  Ai?  w  if  yon  letJiim  go 
fii»  own  pm^e ;  but  when  I  ^vanted  him  to  go 
mine,  he  did  not  e^^actly  suit  me."  Thi&  is  a 
common  case.  Depend  upon  it,  though  time  is 
slow,  it  is  the  pace  that  kills. 

•  Accounts  of  no  less  than  <?hree  diiSferent  per- 
scons  having  met  with  their  deaths  in  hunting,  all 
in  one  day,  have  recently  t>een  presented  to  the 
public  view :  the  first  with  the  Oakley,  the  second 
with  liord  Darlington's,  and  the  third  with  the 
Horworth  fOX'hounds"^ ;  and,  what  is  as  singular 

*  John  Edwards^  Esq.  of  Silsoe^  Bedfordshire^  was  out  widi 
tlie  Oakley  hounds^  when^  in  attempting  to  cross  a  ford  at  a  place 


oaHal  Xewten^  in  BwddngfaaiiMbire,  nearly  opposite  to*  Brayfield 
HoiiBe» .  t)ie  seat  of  Mftjor  Farrer,  and  which  had  ^teyiiacaiy.  bqe& 
passed  by  many  of  the  qx>rtsnien  in  perfect  safety,  he,  with  several 
6dier  gentlemen  who  wer^  not  acquainted  with  the  proper  couibc 
tlM^F  anight  to  Mare  SaXimw^A,  t«ok  a  wroDg  divectlon^  Vhen  all  of 
tl|0n  floi^pced  headlong  iiUo  deep  water.  Mr.  R.  who  was  on  a 
very  spirited  horse^  unliappily  lost  his  seat,  but  still  kept  fust  hold 
df  the  bridle ;  and  It  is  supposed,  in  his  exertion  to  save  himself, 
tlittbe  aoima)^  wliilsl  «&rugg^ng  and  plungitig  in  the  wateri  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  his  fore  feet,  which  stunned  hiiii>  thrnugli 
which  accident  he  sank,  and  was  drowned.  His  companions  with 
grtet  difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  all  the  horses  were 
xescued*— <Mr.  Walbram,  of  Baidersby,  was  crossing  the  riTcr  Urc 
with  Lord  Darlington's  hounds,  near  Stainley^  when,  unablf  to 
stem  the  force  of  the  current,  he  was  carried  out  of  his  depth  and 
dnmmik  'H(i?  mm  hiid  nearly  shared  the  same  fatie  in  eiufetvoriiig 
40  aavahifrfather.-^The  Rev.  Mannddake  Theakston,  in  the  ardour 
of  tlie  chase  vnth  the  Hurworth  hounds,  was  tempted  to  cross  the 
river  Tees  at  a  ford  near  Worsall.  The  water  was  deeper'  than 
wial,  (Mririgtoikreviouarains^.and  he  unforowately  viistoclr' tbe 
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M  it  k  ItiittantitUe^*  eadi  ws^oMmiwiodiiiy  aitiobie 
effort  to  get  to  bounds,  reganllass  of  thei^ipriliilg 
obMade  of  h  dangiirouh  and  *  deimirlugi  utt&ieBt, 
hi  wki«ta  tlitae  gtklk»*  cpoitflniMi  •  M  ^^umki  n 
ivMefy grate,  '  So  iuciira pitdi^  lMr|imr«%  dbtttbe 
¥pMm  of  ridittg  to  ho<luid»n«nv  «rriwdy*4lMl  tfe 
^hiuioeii  v(  life  iMid  death  aise  imt  a  .£Bi|tfatr  -■§  <tlie 
'seale  iviieii  0|ip09ad  to  iIm-  detemiottHMf  «^. « 
modem  fiw^^Hitttor  ^.  to  eee  4lie/thiag^'' >aMl  j;1^tto 
be  in  a  good  place."  .     • 

It  n  too  true  IbatwttkbutiifaMigar  tkam  ia«o 
gbry;  N^tevthekee,  inueh  ^  I  may*  baiai' ad- 
vocate for  iiiakiBg  every*  passible  ddort' ta  gtk  te 
iMHUMk,  yet  we  slioaid  not  »Hogether  dciyfei  IIk 
old  Mviiig  claii8e««^at)  mmiiimei^  dUcNlMi'ifl 
the  better  part  of  valour;  for,  to  8ay  nMhingii^f 
the  individual  wlio  loses  his  life,  the  kaapt^rtinding 
b^wailings  of  diose  whb  liaVe  to  ilunent  llie  loss 
of  it,  iu  H  parent,  husband,  livother,  or-  san^  aae 
Mack  too  gi«at  to  be  tliwiaskly  Ittizarded  'Air  tlie 
mere  gratifictitioa  of  a  jNusMon,  liow'ever  noble  it 
may  be,  wke»  attended  with  annh  {fMobabia)iliiar» 
ftil  ooo0Hiueffice&  In  one  "cane  new  alluded '  to^  a 
father  perishes  m  the  pi^sence  of  his  son^  in 
another,  a  hnebaod  leaves  a  widow,  with:  eight 
duidren,  atid  pre^iant  with  the  ninth ;  and  liie 
appeal's  to  have  been  an  only  child>  bent  to 


lprd«    Hii  horsei  a  paw^rful  and  spiriiixl  aniiMal^  9Wim  witk  ban 

into  the  middle  of  tW  river,  when,  getting  impatieo^  he  reared 

and  threw  hiarider  backwaida.    Mr.  Theaksten  wm  diat  ifchn'aiii 

If  ailNipa  (lepaiendy  «|r««  and  w«ll}»  eM  mfmtX  ewMfia»n  mkm 

^  watdied  him  with  extr^e  anxiety  had  hopes  he  would  refck  the 

^  shore ;  but  all  at  once,  when  within' fire  yards  of  itj  he  santc  md 

*  ne^^eoMe  again. : 


lt*Mmkt  «#  ndUMMii  btA 


litf ««q|ii)rBiail of Iheni.  ^  f       ^t.f 

*i.  *  Mlicli^  i: .ffcpaat^  m  I  xAjrfrt  the  mm  wImi 
rMisigtilUMitljr  attMt  a  eountiy,  y^t  it  js:  utekiB 
t0  wMampi  iaafumUMHhsmi  mtd  aition^  tb«ie;I  h»nt 
Ml  iMBflitMMu  in  g0n§nlfy  ehnm^ '  l\m*  ffB'lit^ 
MTon  dwp  and  >r«pid  atiMiiie^  with  a  hoN9'  f#»* 
faa|w  Ubm  at  tha  tiaas,  anlaM  4k»  rMar  bai  mt 
only  an.expevt  aariilimei^  but  ak»  atakia  ha^ha  in 
the  habit  of  swimming  hoiMs,  and  ummmiag  tnUi 
Ua  clatket  od^  Mt •  Thcakaloa,  it  ta  avidant;  waa 
a-  Mrimmer ;  but  ^kemim-  evafy  ataaaa^to  baUava 
ihal  thti  ivai^t  isf  him  dotkes  .aank  him  at^  laat ; 
aad  m  the  momani  of  ahna,  he  had  not  tkut 
la^ttMao.  of  miad  ta  aalieva  hiaMalf  hgr  flaatjag  op 
kiB  faaok^  ar  bjr  any  of  those  axpadionts  which 
aapaitimMineia  ha?e  reaaursa  ia  wimi  thayiod 
thamfalvaR  «sfaaii«tad.  ParhapH)  howeMT)  silaatai 
aa  ka  ww,  thaas  eapadiuis  weald  not  haaa 
amikd  ihiao;  lor)  taking  into  floaridpratirm  thai 
tha  JDkythas'  a  man  wean  when  hnntiaig  aaanaft^  be 
e«l3Biateil>at  leas  thaa  ten  foaxuiB  wham  dry^*  it^majr 
lie  fairly  oonoluded  that  when  wet,  •  mritb  itke 
additkm  ni  water  in  the  boots^  paehetsy  Bca^^  this 
waiglft  must  he/  moretfami  daubkd*  Omerim^ 
tkea,  a  man  awimraiag,  parkapa  in  daadfwater^ 
ualkp'moia  than  ^wenty^^r  poMda  dead  Mmf^ 
banging  about  him,  all  verging  to  the  bettOHi, 
and  ojipofiing  his  efforts  to  sustain  himself  on  Hie 
sncfacal'  ••      • 

'  On  feadkig  this  ealsaaitoiis  aeeoimt  oferagain^ 
I  see  much  reason  to  suf^se  that  the  free  use  of 
the  horse's  head  when  i«  diftcuUy,  and  wkkb  i 
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hmrt  a^Mwly  so  mudi  dwelt  *  UfMMi^  if  as  AMiieditos 
hrni  in  this  fittel  ingtance ;  aiid'to  it^  pertiaps^incy  * 
the  niekiicholy  ceiMtn^ibe  be  >attrUiulBdr  *  ^^^Hisr 
horse^'  says  tiie  writer  of  the.  paiagniph  in  tlie 
Huif  Jidverti9ery  ^  a;  spirited  aod  pewetfoianinHd^* 
enwii  witk  him  into  the>mddle*<of  the  river,  .wfaem - 
getting^  impalieni^  he  nared^  and  threw  hie  rider 
imekmardJ^^  N«ivr  there  is  every  veasoo  to  bidieve^ 
that  h^d  McTiieakston  Jeft  theihor«e4D.  hkm&Afy 
helding  on  by  the.  rnane^  >aiid  only  directing  Ua 
oouree  irhen^  neeessaiyivith  the  snafile  rasiyfae: 
ivonld  haveiierae  him  in  i  safety  acroBs  tiieetmaiu 
*  I  speak  fromipraetical  observatiea  om  <thii  sab^ 
jecL  When  at  aw  atering-^lace  in  Wales,  I  wae 
in  the  habit  of  having  my  hoTBe  swmn  in  tiie  sea 
by  a  man  who  was  in  the  constant  praotiee  of 
swiniimng  them  for  a  very  trifling  coneideraticfd/ 
He  was  himself  a  very  expert  swimmer^  and  ktagur 
lariy  attended  the  bathing  inaokines.  .  From  thia 
iDan  I  learnty  that  there  were  only  three  thji^s  to 
be  ofaterved  in  •swimming  a  horse-vf^iirst, .  to.  give 
Ihoi  free  use  of  his  head ;  steondly^  to  hold  on  h^ 
tkeniana;  and,  lastly,  takitig  the  feet  oat  of  the 
stirrupS)  to  lean  the  body  obliquely:- forwnrd  ae 
intichas  {possible,  which  will  cause  the  water  to 
gef  under  it  and  float  it,*  aadkithemby  dimiuishithe' 
MVfght  of  it  ou  tlie  horse.  .  It  was  the  opinion  ;oP 
this 'person,  that  a  hearse;  would  swim  nearly  lasilwr^ 
widi^a  man  ou  his  back^.wbo  was  thus  expert  at 
the  management  of  him,  as  he  would  without'hiHiU' 
I  There  is.  a  small  ann  of  the  sea^  abouit  a 
mikwide  at  htgji  water^.  which  divides  the-noilh-* 
eiru  and  Muthem  principalities.  o£  W;ale%,  and 


ovtr  ivliieh  w  a  hotw  ferry.  AMrjIStno»^  B:gm*« 
ileniaii'^aooie  fMropeity  m<  tkafe  neif^iiiwriiii;^ 
^v««  erossing  it  a  hm  y€sm  «gQ:  as:  the  tide  was' 
ranning  out  with  great  rapidity,  when  »his  hiuiBe 
]ea{ied  overixiard,  and  was  carried  fwt  to  oea,  over* 
the  bar.  Mr.  £•  never  expected  to  see  hiiii  agaio-; 
Intt  he  lecovered  the  shore  between  that  plaee  and 
the  vilhige  of  Towyn  in  Merioaethshireiy.  after 
swiauniag  more  dian  t\n>imle8»  .Aaother  faatle* 
nian  Bxvaxn  a  small  Welab..gallowi^  aciM>»  this 
ferry,  witli  perfect  safety ;  and  happening  to  be  in 
that  country  at  the  time,  I  saw  him  in  half  ant  hour 
after  be  had  done  it.  So  urach  for  the  power  of 
Ikhws  iu. water  1  /  . 

When  I  .was  about  eighteen  years  of  age^  I 
liad  a  narrow  esci^  from  being  drowned  with 
Mn  Leeches  hounds.  The  hounds  crossed  tlie 
river  Dee>-*onaturaUy  a  *  very  .rapid  rirer^  but*  then- 
increased  by  the  rains.  Sir  Watkin  Wy]i%  wbot 
(as  lyeil  as  bis  two  brothers)  is  like  a  dxiek  in  4ke- 
water,  went  first,  and  was  folk>wed  by  about  six. 
out  of  the  field.  ^'  Half  ventiiving,  half  shrink* 
ing,''  I  went  a  little  way  into  the  (rtr^am^  and- 
came  back  again*  Seeing  the  hounds  hittin^^off 
their  fox  on  the  otlier  side,  I  made  a  second  alH 
tempt;-  and  being  uKNinted  on  a  mare  bf  'Sit. 
Watkin'fii,  called  Thetis^  mid  trustiiig  to  her  gmwl 
toprpserve  me,  I  made  a.  second  attempt,  andiwaa 
carried  down,  the  stream  amongst  some  ^  huge 
stones.  Not  being  able  to  swim,  I  gave  m}'6elf 
up  for  lost  J  but  the  resohitioh  of  the  mare^  and 
my  holding  on  by  the  mane,  enabled  her  to  regain 
the  opposite  bank,  and  I  have  ne^ev^tried  such  iiiir: 


a^ttitM  MiMniMtiMei  .  A  mtik  may  MikUAfk  ^ 

ke  ii'acaiiceljr  jwtifiad miwaunQwmlxJidmQS 'Ub 
lifeifbrii fwu  .  .■!  ■  ■•     '  I-    ••  <  /  ■  -,  I.. I- 

fA^  ft  thetk,  tod  iMiri&g'ft  Judlfebntsi  eailt  (WM^ 

Mwtli[  IS '  'll60MMil^ jl    fli^  Moiit  tiiieftii  KtMnviMj^ 

Inntife^  riders  ^  lils  dny-— the  rtstilt  of  tipivartb 
of  thirty  ycart'  experience  in  the  bcrt  cotitltr!*tf*4 
They  were  commiiBieated  by  Nimrod,  and  ibrm 
ftii  «ipt  emiclMioB  to  his  aditiifmhle  IXfers/ 

"  '^  At  ft  time  when  ftfl  the  world  run  tmEd^'^biDkH: 
Ibx-huirffiDg,  I  ftm  surprised  so  few  gehttemen  hare 
framed  fo  eujoy  i^  nttionally.  The  Ihshloti  isT  the 
fUti^em  ^y  fa  h€trd  lidhg;  abd  at  night,  whM 
iiwt l!be eom^irial  bcMtrd,  ^ironly  pleasure  seehis 
to-hte  hi  wtatmgtjhe  exploits  of  disasters  of  ikiSr 
^ihi  er-^eir  fronds'  horses :  not  a  wbMI  a!Kmtlfte 
hest  w4h6  worst  hotxnd  In  the  pack ;  of  iihy  ^id^  i^ 
MfcMed  to  ftsoertain  whellier  hy  i^tem^  ik  hy  ai^ 
dtmtj  they  had  contrived  t«  t^tty  d  seetit  17W<^ 
miites  over  a  oowrtry  to  Icill  a  ibxi  and  hoii^so 
gt^Mrt'  tm  ^ent  has  been  ai^iered,  ftw  YMSiJfh 
sportsntefa  ean  with  any  d^ree  6f  ac^s^lrracy  Uiliite. 


kbi*  4M'  iMkws  in  *IjfeiceitefBbir8,tHn4i'wlio  <liW9 
fe^#  riltti^'iiear  nie  irflm  Iki^tt  wirf  ikie  »niii,  hi 
wliMih  two  of  the  iiioist  interesting  ikud  »bMirtffiil 
tkiogis  happened  that  erer  I  remember  to  have 
seen,  and  to  whom  I  veinackdl  llMtt  when  the  ran 
was  oyer. '  ^  Good  God,  Sir,'  said  lie,  ^  I  saw 
MNlMPgof  it.'  Tbjs  vms  A  iiard  rid^rv  whp^  iiroai 
his  own  neeooQt,  saH",  MMt»|F  while  ;ciding  *hii 
hoi^  $10  hard  ashe  cpuM,g%;aiid  w«ear4^ 
of  t^e  bounds  as  he. aai)ld|»oi^)r^tit  Andhqai^ 
skonld  he  ?  for  a  «^n  hsiiiad  the  hoopds  ^mnfKiC 
he  a  judge  of  what  isvgning.  on  in  fronts  wA  k  ^ 
first  pei:san (by  pcesaivg.vpm  them)  to  bring  theim 

to  a  dieck«  

*^  A  good  sportsman  wili  as  often  as  possible 
ride  pamMel  M'ith  the  pack,  not  after  thenn  unless 
by  dhnrt  tnros  he  is  obliged  to  do  ptherwiso;  bf 
whic;b  neons  he  «an  me  cineryAitig  lliat  is.9Mi>ig 
on^  and  antkipatte  the  prebaMe  'canse  of  hnwda 
cpnung  to  a  fouk^^and  I  beliere  a  good  humtsniaa, 
and  a  minute  ol>server,  will  twice  ont  lof  thiw 
t;hnes  discover  the  object  iii  the  line  of  hpunds  jthat 
caused  it^  and,  as  soon  as  he  suspects  ity  puU  up  bin 
horse:: for  iustaupe,  a. chui*ch,  a  village,*  a  &nn- 
house,  team  at  plough^  men  at  work|  sheop,  and 
alxive  aJI  cattle,  am  the  things  mpst  likely  to 
io^pede  the  scent  (be  it .  reinenibered,  that  the 
breajth  of  ope  cow  will  distract  liJOundjB  mpfo  fhfn 
an  hundred  sheep).  When  any  of  tliese  objects 
prefiefit  themselves  in  the  face  of  hounklsj  yM\  may 
then  anticipate  a  sto]),  and,  by  ^.pulling;  up  yo^r 
horse,  and  observing  which  way  Ihepaekibciined 
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before  the  ckeck,  you  will  be  able  (ivitliout  casi« 
iug)  to  bold  tbein  to  the  right  or  left  accordingly. 

<'  If  casting  is  necessary,  you  should  be  direct^ 
by  the  pace,  or  degree  of  scent  which  you  brought 
to  the  spot  ^4re;tbe  honndst  (hKW  up:  if  you 
caine  quick,  and  your  hounds  are  not  blowi^  (be 
awe  to  attend  to  that),  you  make  a  quick  cast  in 
the  directV>u^  wliich  t^e  houuda^irere  incliniiigp  by 
fonniiig  a  small  circle  .first,  and  a  larger  circle 
afterwards  if  you  are  not  successful :  but  if  tlie 
hounds  are  blown,  you  should  invariably  cast  them 
tery  quietly,  and  hold  them  back ;  for  when  hounds 
hare  run  a  long  way  hard,  they  lose  their  noses  from 
want  of  wind,  and  run  beyond  the  scent,  esjKs^ially 
if  there  is  water  in  their  view, 

f^  In  a  fair  coustiy,  and  hounds  ia«ondftAftii,  it 
is  my  opinion,  that  if  the  abo¥0  obsepvalious  eould 
be  carried  into  effect,  few  foxes  would  escapei 
Patience  is  tlie  best  performer  in  the  chase.  All 
hounds  in  these  times  are;  weil  iBiiiojag^br^;^  and 
all  hounds  have  power  euqqgh  (if  jiftdiiuau«ly 
directed)  to  kill  their  fox."  •.../.   . 
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